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JONATHAN  BROWN  BRIGHT 
of  Wnlthnm,  MasMchnsettt,  is  to  be  expended  for  books 
for  the  College  Librmry.    The  other  half  of  the  income 
b  devoted  to  scholarships  in  Harvard  University  for  the 
benefit  of  descendants  of 

HENRY  BRIGHT,  JR., 
who  died  at  Wateitown,  Massachusetts,  in  i686w  In  the 
absence  of  such  descendants,  other  persons  are  eligible 
to  the  scholarships.  The  will  requires  that  thb  announce- 
ment shall  be  made  in  every  book  added  to  the  Libraiy 
under  its  provisions. 
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PREFACE. 

t 

Tbe.materiala  for  this  volume  are  principally  derived  from  the 
posthumous  works  of  Mr.  Jeiferson  himself,  lately  published  by 
his  grandson,  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph.  These  works  were  re- 
ceived with  extraordinary  approbation  by  one  great  portion  of  the 
public,  as  was  the  case,  indeed,  with  every  thing  that  ever  came 
from  that  remarkable  man  ; .  and  by  another  considerable  portion, 
with  a  corresponding  degree  of  dissatisfaction,  always  to  be  expect- 
ed from  the  well  known  opinions  of  the  Author  on  certain  funda- 
mental points  of  principle,  and  the  strongly  marked  division  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  on  those  points. 

These  works  extend  through  four  large  octavo  volumes,  of  about 
500  pages  each ;  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  occupied  with  the  Cor- 
respondence of  the  Author,  public  and  private.  In  the  first  volume 
is  an  auto-memoir  of  about  ninety  pages,  exhibiting  a  brief  outline 
of  the  first  forty-seven  years  only  of  the  Author's  Ufe,  and  termina- 
ting, unfortunately,  at  the  precise  epoch  when  his  history  began  to 
assume  the  highest  importance.  It  appears  in  the  rough  form  of 
'memoranda  and  recollections  of  dates  and  facts,'  taken  simply  as 
he  states,  ^for  his  own  more  ready  reference,  and  for  the  information 
of  his  family.'  Besides  containing  many  interesting  notices  of  his 
pergonal  and  family  history,  the  Memoir  is  enriched  by  many  im- 
portant particulars  relating  to  the  origin  and  early  stages  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  establishment  of  the  RepubUc — by  the  Debates 
in  Congress  on  the  great  question  of  Independence,  with  the  histor- 
ical circumstances  attending  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  that 
memorable  instrument ;  and  by  a  narrative,  interspersed  with  sage 
political  reflections,  of  the  causes  and  early  course  of  the  Frtnch 
Revolution,  as  exhibited  to  the  observation  of  the  Author,  during 
his  diplomatic  residence  at  Paris.  This  poition  of  the  work  derives 
peculiar  value  from  the  circumstance  of  its  containing  the  first  dis- 
closure to  the  world,  in  an  authentic  form,  of  the  Debates  on  th^ 
memorable  occasion  of  Independence,  and  from  the  probability,  or 
rather  certainty,  that  a  like  knowledge  of  them  is  not  to  be  expect* 
ed  from  any  other  source.  Appended  to  the  Memoir,  or  within  the 
body  of  it,  are  a  variety  of  ancient  productions  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
which  will  be  new  to  most  readers.  Among  them  are,  a  paper 
drawn  up  in  1774,  as  instructions  to  the  Delegates  in  Congress  from 
Virginia,  being  the  first  formal  enunciation  of  the  political  doctrines 
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of  the  Revolution — ^A  Penal  Code,  being  part  of  a  Revised  Code  of 
Laws  executed  by  himself  and  others,  in  1776,  with  reference  to  the 
humane  principles  of  a  Republican  form  of  government — An  his- 
torical account  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Church  establishment  in  Vir- 
ginia, always  considered  by  the  Author  as  one  of  his  best  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  Liberty — And  an  elaborate  paper,  drafted  in  1784,  on  the 
establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  Coinage  and  Currency,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  system  in  the  United  States.  At 
the  end  of  the  fourth  volume  are  about  eighty  pages  of  what  are 
quaintly  denominated  Anas  ;  being  Notes  of  Conversations  held 
with  President  Washington,  Mr.  Adams,  General  Hamilton,  and 
others,  while  he  was  Secretary  of  State,  or  Vice  President ;  and 
memoranda  of  Cabinet  Councils,  committed  to  paper  on  the  spot, 
and  filed ;  the  whole  combining  to  show  the  views  and  tendencies 
of  parties,  from  the  year  1790  to  1800,  and  preserved  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  "  their  testimony  against  the  only  history  of  that  pe- 
riod which  pretends  to  have  been  compiled  from  authentic  and  un- 
published documents." 

The  remainder  of  the  four  volumes  consists  entirely  of  the  Cor- 
respondence of  the  Author,  chiefly  private  and  confidential,  from 
the  year  1775  to  his  death.  During  the  greater  period  of  his  life, 
Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  with  a  polygraph  or  copying  press,  which  ena- 
bled him  to  preserve  with  ease  a  regular  file  of  his  letters  from  year 
to  year.  These  letters  are  addressed  to  a  great  variety  of  individ- 
uals in  this,  and  in  foreign  countries.  They  comprise  an  immense 
range  of  information,  and  in  many  instances,  regular  Essays  on 
subjects  of  History,  Politics,  Science,  Morals,  and  Religion. 

Taken  all  in  all,  this  posthumous  work  is  the  richest  auto-bio- 
graphical deposite,  and  one  of  the  most  important  publications  ever 
presented  to  the  world.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  Political  Histoiy, 
Philosophy  and  Literature,  it  abounds  with  relations  of  momentous 
import,  with  reflections  of  consummate  wisdom  and  profound  obser- 
vation, conveyed  in  a  style  of  unrivaled  felicity  and  power  ;  and  it 
supplies  the  record  of  many  important  transactions  connected  with 
our  government,  of  which  no  authentic  memorials  had  been  pre- 
serveid.  But  it  is  in  the  light  of  a  private  revelation,  pushing  its 
fearless  disclosures  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  mind  and  charac- 
ter of  the  man,  that  its  most  distinguishing  excellence  consists.  We 
have  here  the  ungarbled  contents  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  Author, 
gradually  accumulating  through  an  era  among  the  most  momentous 
in  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  of  which  himself  was  a  principal 
actor,  incessantly  placed  in  the  most  trying  situations  which  it  af- 
forded. This  vast  collection  of  letters,  compiled  from  the  unrevised 
manuscripts  of  the  Writer,  thrown  off  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion, 
in  the  freedom  of  unrestrained  confidence,  and  spreading  over  a 
period  of  fifty  years,  have  opened  the  foldirig-doors  to  the  charaicter 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  introduced  us  into  the  sanctuary  of  his  most 
secret  meditations.    They  derive  essential  importance  from  the  fact 
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(hat  at  the  time  they  were  written,  the  Author  had  no  conception 
of  their  ever  being  made  public.  On  this  point  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  the  Editor,  who  states  in  his  Preface,  that "  the  historical 
parts  of  the  Letters,  and  the  entire  publication,  have  the  rare  value 
of  coming  from  one  of  the  chief  actors  himself,  and  of  being  writ- 
ten not  for  the  public  eye,  but  in  the  freedom  and  confidence  of 
private  friendship." 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  happy  circumstance  for  this  coimtry, 
and  for  the  mass  of  mankind,  besides  serving,  if  possible,  to  enhance 
the  reputation  of  the  revered  Author,  if  these  works  could  obtain  a 
circulation  which  should  place  them  in  the  hands  of  every  indi- 
vidual ;  for  if  any  thing  could  give  stability  to  those  principles, 
which  form  alike  the  basis  of  his  renown,  and  the  elements  of  the 
splendid  structure  of  free  government  which  he  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  establishing,  it  would  be  such  an  extensive  dissemination 
of  his  Writings.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  form  in  which  they 
have  appeared,  is  not  the  most  advantageous  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  desirable  purpose.  The  publication  is  too  voluminous,  and 
consequently  too  expensive,  to  admit  of  a  general  introduction 
among  ail  classes ;  nor  is  the  mode  of  arrangement  the  best  adapted 
to  it:^  reception  into  ordinary  use  as  a  work  of  reference. 

These  considerations  have  suggested  the  plan  of  the  present  un- 
dertaking, which  aspires  to  no  higher  claims  than  that  of  an  ana- 
lytic, and,  it  is  hoped,  a  well  assorted  generalization  of  the  original 
publication.     It  has  been  the  leading  object  of  the  compilation,  to 
condense  the  most  valuable  substance  of  the  four,  within  the  com- 
pass of  one  volume,  and  to  supply  what  are  presumed  to  be  essen- 
tial wants  of  the  former,  by  interweaving  a  connected  narrative  of 
the  Authors  Lifej  by  systematizuig  the  contents  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  furnishing  the  whole  with  a  definite  and  copious  Index. 
All  the  great  political  papers  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  contained  in  the  ori- 
ginal works,  have  been  copied  into  this,  or  their  substance  faithfully 
stated ;  and  many  others,  not  therein  contained,  have  been  procured 
from  other  sources,  and  likewise  introduced.     Among  the  latter,  are 
the  Answer  of  Congress  to  the  *  Conciliatory  Proposition'  of  Lord 
North  ;  the  celebrated  bill  for  the  establishment  of  Religious  Free- 
dom  ]  and  the  first  Inaugural  Address  of  the  Author,  on  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Presidency — inserted  at  length ;  an  analysis  of  his  Re- 
ports, while  Secretary  of  State,  on  Coins,  Weights  and  Measures, 
OQ  the  Fisheries,  and  on  Commerce  and  Navigation ;   the  Pre- 
ambles to  the  bills  for  Abolishing  the  law  of  Entails,  for  the  Gren- 
eral  Diffusion  of  Knowledge,  and  other  organic  acts  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature,  at  the  establishment  of  the  lepublican  form  of  govem- 
meot ;  and  extracts  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  his  ^  Notes 
oo  "Virginia.* 

The  Selections  from  the  Private  Correspondence  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
are  extensive,  and  dispersed  through  the  volume,  with  reference  to 
the  topic  under  consideration,  more  than  to  the  order  of  time.    They 
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will  probably  be  fuimd  ihe  moal  iDlerestin^  portions  of  the  volume. 
Ill  making  the  quotations  I'rora  ihia  departmeDt,  it  has  been  the 
ohject  to  bring  the  greaWst  (juautity  of  useful  matter  within  the 
Hmallfit  space.  Parts  of  letters,  therefore,  arc  nstiiilly  introduced, — 
rarely  the  whole  of  auy  one,— aulVicicul  to  give  tlie  full  sense  of  the 
Writer  on  any  required  point,  and  avoiding  all  extraneous  observa- 
liona.  The  historical  and  biogr.ipliical  portions  of  the  work  have  al- 
rt3  been  derived,  in  great  part,  from  this  pregnant  source.  In  some 
cases  the  very  language  of  the  Author  lias  been  adopted,  without 
irivwiftljly  noting  it  with  the  usual  mark  of  credit,  In  all  sucli 
cjises,  however,  the  style  or  the  sentiment  will  bo  sufficieully  dislia- 
(Tutshablc  to  place  it  where  it  belongs.  Sonie  parts  of  the  naiTatJve 
may  appear  overwrought  with  eulogy,  to  some  minds— not  bo  much 
lier.anse  the  subject  does  not  deserve  it,  as  because  it  wits  infinitely 
iibove  the  attempt.  It  is  adiflicult  matter  to  commemorate  the  deeds 
(if  so  distinguished  a  benerai:tor  of  the  human  race,  without  yield- 
ing in  some  degree  to  the  influence  of  a  passion  which  they  are  so 
ju°tly  calculated  to  inspire ;  nnd  the  w'ritcr  docs  not  scruple  to  ad- 
mit, that  be  has  less  endeavored  to  restrain  his  own  grateful  feellngB, 
than  to  infuse  the  tKBUie  into  the  miuds  of  his  readers. 

The  character  of  Thomas  Jefficrson  should  be  hcid  up  to  all 
succecdino;  generations  of  American  people,  as  the  model  on  which 
they  should  habitually  fis  their  eyes,  and  fashion  their  own  choroc- 
lera  and  iiriuciples.  His  uaparulleled  achievements  and  sacrifices 
for  their  licnelit,  with  the  pre-eminent  success,  and  the  blissful  close 
of  his  life,  should  Ire  continually  spread  before  them,  as  incitements 
lo  run  the  same  virtuous  and  glorious  career  of  action.  His  Writ- 
ings should  enlighten  the  fireside  of  every  citizen  of  this  Republic, 
and  form  tlie  Icxt-liook  of  the  American  statesman.  Hia  pure  fame 
should  \k  rehgiously  cherished  by  lii-  ■ .  n.i.  \ :;  ;i.-  n  most  pre- 
t-ious  inheritance  to  them, and  asiii<\.  .  .;:iivcr!.nliy  an 

everlasting  remembrance.     If  the   pi'       '  ■  Ii;l1]  lijive  been 

instrumental  in  promoting  these  oliji'i :-.  ^  wnl  ii  \r  iulfdiedilaili 
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upon  the  course  of  the  Revolution.  Cumiiiillees  of  Correspondence  ealabliabed 
—Agency  of  thia  measure  in  begetting  a  General  Congreea — Strong  presenti- 
ment sf  Mr.  Jefferson  of  the  result  of  theit  dettborations.  Interesting  dtbul  of 
Ur.  Carrin  the  Legislature — Mr.  Jefferson's  character  of  him.  Legislature  sgain 
dissolved,  pp.  41  :  45.  Parallel  Commilteca  of  Correspondence  appointed  by 
the  other  Colonies — Mornl  agency  of  this  institution  in  the  Revolution.  News 
of  tbc  Boston  Port  Bill.  Popular  efferveacence.  Meaeures  set  in  motion  by  Mr. 
JefierBDQ.  Holds  another  council  with  hia  former  confederates.  Appointment  of 
a  general  Fast  in  Virginia — Mr.  Jefferson's  account  of  his  drafl  of  the  proclama- 
tion— Effect  of  Ihia  measura  throughout  the  Colonics.  Legislature  again  dii- 
fulved.  Spirited  Association  entered  into  b;  the  members.  RecaiDmendatiaD 
of  B  General  Congress,  pp.  46  :  53. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

Tb«  other  Colomesnnite  in  themeisure  of  a  General  Congress.  First  demo- 
cratic Convention  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Jefferson  elected  a  member.  Instructiona 
propoacd  by  him  for  the  Congressional  Delegates — Published  by  the  Convention 
nader  tlie  title  of  '  Summary  View  of  Iho  Rights  of  British  America'- Effect  of 
this  work  in  England— Re- published  by  the  Whigs  in  Parliament— Bill  of  At- 
tainder commenced  against  the  autbor-'Political  doctrines  of  this  work  form 
tlie  tojct  of  the  Revolution  ;  inserted  at  length— Remarks  on  the  Poiitic&l  merit* 
of  ibo  irork.    The  Convenlion  virlntdly  aiiumea  the  government  of  the  ooloojr. 
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pp.  54 :  73.  Second  Virginia  Coaventioo.  Mr.  Jeffcraon  ioam  all  hope  of  a  ie« 
conciliation  with  the  mother  coontry.  Ineqaalitj  of  sentiment  in  the  Conven- 
tion. Grounds  taken  by  Mr.  JeffSraoa.  Resotaiion  for  pnttinv  the  Co!onj  into 
a  state  of  warlike  defence — Its  effect  upon  the  ol^er  members  —Reasons  of  their 
backwardness  as  stated  bj  Mr.  Jeffarsoo — Violent  debates  ensae  —Conduct  of 
the  opposition  on  its  paasa^.  Mr.  Jefferson  elected  a  I>eleg^te  to  Congress. 
He  determines  on  the  painful  neceasitj  of  deciding  the  center  by  the  sword, 
pp.  72 :  78.  Letter  of  Mr.  J.  to  Dr.  Smalt,  in  England.  The  regal  Legislature 
of  Virginia  meets.  Concihatorj  Proposition  of  Lord  North  laid  before  them — 
Mr.  Jefferson  designated  to  prepare  the  answer—  Opposition  to  bis  di aught — 
Character  of  tbe  documenL  Flight  of  the  royal  GoTcmor.  Effect  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Virginia  upon  the  general  cause.  FatI  of  the  monarchical  power  in 
that  province.    Extract  from  Wilkes'  speech  in  the  British  Parliament,  pp.  78 :  84. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Mr.  Jefferson  takes  his  seat  in  the  Continental  Congress — ^His  emotions— 
Cariostiy  of  members  on  his  appearance.  Political  influence  of  the  decisions  of 
that  body.  Mr.  Jeffeison  appomted  on  the  committee  to  pre}>are  s  Declaration 
of  the  Causes  of  taking  up  arms  -Character  of  the  document  Curious  remin- 
iscence  related  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  Disparity  of  sentiment  in  Congress.  Opinions 
of  Mr^  Jefferson.  Extract  from  the  War  Manifesto,  pp.  84:1)8.  Mr.  Jefferson 
designated  to  prepcre  tbe  answer  of  Congress  to  Lord  North's  Conciliatory  Prop- 
osition— The  documenL  His  letters  to  a  gentleman  in  England.  Re-elected 
to  Congress.  His  agency  in  the  principal  movements  in  Virginia  while  in 
Congress.  His  draught  of  a  Preamble,  Declaration  of  Rights,  and  Constitu- 
tion  for  that  Slate.  Reasons  why  they  were  not  adopted  entire.  His  opinion 
on  the  Constitution  as  adopted,  and  on  popular  govemmeut  in  general,  at  tliis 
epoch,  pp.  89 :  100.  Virginia  instructs  her  Delegates  in  Congress  to  declare  In> 
dependence- -Causes  of  the  rapid  proclivity  of  the  public  mind  to  the  same  sen- 
timent. Preparatory  steps  of  Congress  for  declarmg  Independence.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson appointed  to  prepare  an  animated  Address.  Introductory  motion  of  In- 
dependence— Poweiiul  resistance  to  the  measure — Heads  of  debate  on  (he  mo- 
tion. Committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  Deelaraiion  of  Independence— Mr,  Jef- 
ferson designated  to  make  the  draught— His  report,  pp.  100 :  107.  Debates  re- 
newed on  the  preliminary  motion.  Vehement  opposition  to  the  Declaration — 
Parts  striken  out.  The  original  instrument,  with  the  altera tionj.  Reception  of 
the  Declaration  by  the  people— Its  immediate  and  ulterior  influences  in  the 
world — Review  of  its  merits.  Extracts  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
Comparative  merits  of  the  leaders  of  the  phyfieal  and  the  morai  power  of  the 
Revolution.  Remarks  on  the  attempt  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  Decla- 
ration—Letter of  the  Author  to  Mr.  Madison,  pp.  107 :  1^.  Mr.  Jefferson  re- 
elected to  Congress— Reasons  for  declining--  Retirement.  Appointed  Commis- 
sioner to  France—  Letter  to  Congress  declining.  Extract  from  his  private  me- 
moranda, pp.  128 :  132. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Mr.  Jefferson  reanmes  his  Seat  in  the  Virginia  Legislature— Commences  the 
work  of  republicanizing  the  government.  His  bill  for  establishing  a  Judiciary 
System— For  abolishing  the  Law  of  Enta*ls.  Aiistocratic  peculiarities  in  the 
■ocial  state  of  Virginia— Contrary  biasses  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  His  eulogium  upon 
agricnltoralists.  View  of  his  objects  m  repealing  the  law  of  Entails.  Oppod- 
tion  of  the  landed  aristocracy.  Preamble  to  the  act,  pp.  133: 137.  His  attack 
Qpon  the  hierarchy.  History  of  the  Church  establishment  in  Virginia.  Reeia- 
tance  of  tbe  privileged  order.  Final  success  of  bis  efforts — Glories  of  this 
achievement.  Ho  introduces  a  bill  for  abolishioff  the  Slave  trade — For  establish- 
ing a  new  Seat  of  government,  pp.  138: 144.  He  introduces  a  resolution  for  Re- 
vising the  Legal  Code  of  Virginia— Appointed,  with  others,  to  execute  the  work. 
Project  for  a  Dictator— Resistance  of  Mr.  Jefferson— Hit  powerful  development 
of  this  atrocious  measure,  pp.  145 :  148.  Meeting  of  the  Revisors  of  the  Laws—- 
Plan  of  the  work— Differcnco  of  opinion—  Distribution  of  tlie  labor— General 
propositions  of  Mr.  Jefferson— Opinion  of  Mr.  Pendleton.  Letter  of  Mr.  J.  to 
Dr.  Franklin.  Passage  of  liis  bill  for  abolishing  the  Slave  traffick- -Historical 
eomparison  of  this  achievment  with  that  of  the  European  nations — vieritof 
priority—Order  in  which  the  example  of  Virginia  waa  followed  by  the  other 
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States.    Committee  of  Re  visors  complete  their  task— Oener&l  role  obMr^red  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  in  relation  to  style,  pp.  14:> :  155. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Revisors  report  to  the  Legislature — Opinion  of  Mr.  Madison  on  the  Revised 
Code — Pnncip:il  innovations  by  Mr.  J.--  HiS  bill  for  abmjfating  the  right  of 
Primogeniture— Opposition  of  the  aristocrary.  His  bill  for  establishing  the 
doctrine  of  Expatriation.  Extract  from  Girardin's  History.  Mr.  Jefferson's 
bill  for  the  cstabliaiimmt  of  Reliirinus  Freedom  -Merits  of  the  performance- 
Inserted  at  lenfflh—Powerful  influence  of  this  act.  Extracts  from  his  Corres- 
pondence, pp.  J53  :  162  His  bill  for  the  Emancipation  of  Slaves-  Effect  of  its 
rejection  upon  hi m-  Extracts  from  his  wriim^n.  His  Crimmal  Code— Extent  of 
its  innovations  on  the  prevailing  Rysinm-  Rcjnctcd  by  the  Legislature— Amend- 
ments proposed  by  him—  Passed— Preamble  to  the  act.  Mif  Bill  for  the  Gen- 
eral Diffusion  of  Knowledge— OutlinoH  of  the  proposed  system— Fate  of  the 
Bill  in  the  Lcgisl.ituro.  Extract  from  Notes  on  Virginia.  Pieamble  to  the  Ed- 
ucation Bill— Value  Hct  by  the  author  upon  bin  system.  Extract  from  his  Cor- 
respondence. Remarks  on  the  general  merits*  of  iho  Revised  Code.  His  char- 
acter of  Geo  ro^o  MuKuii-  of  James  t'adison— of  Edmund  P(*ndleton,  pp.  162:178. 
Removal  of  nnrtroyrioV  'roops  to  riiarlotlesville— Humane  attentions  uf  Mr. 
Jefferson — The  Governo  .md  Counr^il  meditate  their  removal  from  the  State- 
Remonstrance  of  Mr.  Jefferson  -  G'-atitudit  of  the  soldiers  for  his  generous  in- 
terposition--His  answcrH  to  some  of  the  otiicore,  pp.  178 ;  183. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Mr.  Jefferson  cloclpd  Governor-—   lagnanimiiy  tov/ards  his  competitor.     He 
institutes  reluliatory  measures  on  British  prisoners — Remonstrance  of  the  British 
General--  His  n  ply--  Approbation  of  his  conduct  by  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
Specimen  of  his  early  Slate  papers.     Effect  of  his  policy  upon  the  enemy  —His 
appeal  to  Anier  can  rapiives,  suffering  under  the  first  efforts  of  his  policy.     His 
measures  for  extending  the  western  eslablishnifMits  of  Virginia-— Success.     Vir- 
ginia cedes  her  nnafipnipnated  tiTrilory  to  the  U.  States — Effect  of  this  measure, 
pp.  185:19G.     Ri^elictcd  Governor.     Distressing  situation  of  Virginia.     Extra- 
ordinary pttwers  ctint'erred  on  tin*  Governor.     Invariion  of  the  State  under  Gen. 
Leslie.     Measures  of  defence.     Honorable  condurt  of  the  enemy.     Invasion  un- 
der Arnold.     Capturcofthe  v'etiopolis.     Intrepidity  of  the  Governor — Attempt 
to  seize  Arnold.     Deplorable  >itij;ition  of  Virginis.     Briiish  re  inforcement  un- 
der Philips.     Exposure  of  the  Governor.     Invasion  of  Virginia   by  Corneal  lis. 
GoTernot's  appeal  to  the  Commander  in  chief  for  aid.     Mr.  Jcffersort  declines  a 
re>election      Closing  events  of  nis  administration.     Attempted  impeachment  of 
his  character.     Approbatory  resolution  of  the  Legislature.     Tarlton*s  attack  on 
Monticello.     Story  ot  Curter^s  Mountain.     .Narrow  escape  of  Mr.  Jefferson.     His 
description  of  Cornwallis^sinvasioit,  pp.  196 :  208.    Writes  his  Notes  on  Virginia. 
Outlines  and  general  merits  of  the  work. —  His  comparison  of  American  gen- 
ins  with  that  of  Europe — Remarks  on   he  Constitution  of  Virginia — on  Slave- 
ly — on  Free  Inquiry  in  matters  of  religion.     Appointed  a  Commissioner  to  ne- 
g^otiate  peace- -Reasons  for  di  dining.     His  pursuits  in  retirement.     Description 
of  him  by  a  traveller.     Again  afipomted  Conim.s«ioner — Acceptance — Reasons 
for  not  joining  in  the  act  of  pacification,  pp  ^Od  :223. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Reelected  to  Congress — Rcmarkx  on  his  re- appearance.  Washington's  re- 
signation of  the  command  of  the  army  Description  of  the  ceremony.  Appoint- 
ed chairman  of  the  committee  on  th-r  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Peace — De- 
bates. Content -ous  character  of  ConL'ress  described  by  him — Reconciling  meas- 
ure, pp.  224 :  2^9.  Affpointed  to  druiglil  a  system  of  Uniform  Currency  for 
the  United  Slates,  and  establish  a  Money  Un:t — Difference  of  views  between 
him  and  the  Financier- -Adoption  of  his  plan — Its  merits.  Magnitude  of  his 
Congressional  duties.  Appointed  ehainnan  of  a  committee  to  revise  thi  treas- 
ury Department,  and  report — of  Finance,  and  report — to  draught  a  Plan  of  Gov- 
ernment for  the  Western  Territories,  and  report.  On  a  committee  of  retrench- 
ment— of  locating  snd  disposing  the  Western  lends.  Measures  taken  by  Con- 
grea  for  investing  the  General  Government  with  ezcluaive  power  to  .regulate 
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Commerce— Report  of  the  committee,  pp.  229  :  232.  He  lubmits  a  proposition 
for  appointing  a  *  Committee  of  the  States,'  to  serve  during  the  recesses  of  Con- 
gress— Subsequent  failure  of  the  scheme;  humorous  anecdote  of  Doctor  Frank- 
lin. General  Washington  consults  him  on  the  Cincinnati  institution — Its  origin 
— His  opinions— Ad  vice  to  Washington,  who  takes  measuies  to  abolish  the  order. 
Appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  with  Franklin  and  Adams,  for  negotiating 
treaties  of  commerce.    To  whom  treaties  were  to  be  proposed,  pp.  232 :  239. 

CHAL'TEll  IX. 

Accepts  the  appointment,  ol'  Mliiis'uT  to  Kiirope-^Sails— Arrival  in  Franco, ' 
Curiosity  excited  in  the  niplornatu*  corps  al  Paris,  by  the  instructions  given  to 
our  negotiators.     AutJiorslilp  of  tiiuBO  iaKtructionR--His  letter  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Adams  joins  his  colleagues  at  Paris.     General  form  of  treaty.     Result  of 
the  conference  with  the  French  Minister.     Final  result  of  their  propositions  to 
the  several  Powers  of  Europe.     Dioiiificd  conduct  of  the  American  negotiators, 
pp. 240: 243.    Appointed  Resident  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Versailles — Recep- 
tion at  that  court.     Visit  to  London — Reception  at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
General  view  of  his  official  duties  at  Pans,     flis  tribute  to  La  Fayette,  and  tlio 
Count  do  Vergennes.     His  project  to  engage  the  principal  European  Powers  in 
a  perpetual  alliance  with  the  U.  States  against  the  Piratical  States — Letter  to 
Mr.  Adams— His  proposals — Their  reception,  and  failure,  pp.  243:250.    His 
measures  for  securing  the  foroiirn  credit  of  the  United  States— -Visit  to  Holland. 
Extracts,  giving  his  opinions  on  the  state  of  society,  &c.  in  Europe.    Insurrec- 
tions in  America— -How  viewed  by  him.    Extracts  from  his  letters  to  America. 
Movements  in  the  U.  S.  for  forming  a  Constitution — Agency  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
The  National  Convention  meets— Diversity  of  opinion.     His  views  consulted— 
Advice  to  the  members — Result  of  their  labors  -Reception  by  the  States — His 
opinions  on  the  new  Constitution— Letter  to  Mr.  Madison — Advice  on  the  man- 
ner of  accepting  it— Further  extracts.    His  influence  in  producing  the  amend- 
ments, pp.  250 :  272.    Proposed  abandonment  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
—Effect  upon  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  letter  to  Mr.  Madison.    He  introduces  into  the 
Southern  states  upland  cotton  and  the  olive  tree.    Tour  through  France  and 
Itaiy — Extracts.    Communicates  to  America  a  variety  of  now  inventions,  and 
articles  of  culture.    His  scientific  and  literary  efforts  in  France.    Endeavors  to 
improve  the  architecture  of  the  U.  States.    Letter  to  Washington  on  the  Cin- 
cinnati—Letters to  the  young  men  of  America,  pp.  27? :  287.     Opening  scenes  of 
the  French  Revolution.     Causos  of  this  Flruggle,  as  stated  by.  Mr.  Jefferson— 
His  Letter,  accompanied  with  a  Charier  of  Rights— Consultation  at  his  house, 
and  its  effects— Apology — Character  of  tlie  Queen.     Departure,  and  Farewell 
tribute  to  France.    Arrival  in  Virginia.     Receives  the  appointment  of  Secretary 
of  State.    His  answers,  and  Tnal  acceptance.    Arrival  at  the  Seat  of  Govern- 
ment, pp  287 :  296. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Political  elements  of  Washington's  cabinet.  Character  of  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  remarks  on  Knox,  by  Jefferson.  His  critical  position,  and  observations. 
Hamilton's  Funding  System  and  Assumption  scheme— Contentions  excited  by 
these  measures.  Panic  of  Hamilton.  Conciliatory  intervention  of  Mr.  JeflTeraon 
and  final  passage  of  the  Assumption — Influence  of  these  measures.  National 
Bank,  and  grounds  of  opposition.  The  President  requires  the  written  opinions 
of  his  Cabinet.  Opinion  of  Jefferson.  Subsequent  influence  of  the  Bank,  and 
extensive  nionied  control  of  Hamilton.  Opposition  to  the  administration  and 
its  causes,  as  stated  by  Jefferson,  pp.  296:310.  Extensive  duties  of  the  State 
Department.  His  Repoit  on  Coins,  &c. — Its  outlines.  Report  on  the  Cod  and 
Whale  Fisheries  ;  its  general  features.  Report  on  Commerce  and  Navigation  ; 
its  political  effects,  pp.  310:322.  His  duties  as  to  foreign  affairs.  Extracts 
from  his  instructions  to  our  Minister  in  Spain,  on  the  Navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, &c.  His  controversy  with  Mr.  Hammond.  Instructions  to  our  Minister 
at  London  on  Impressment.  Critical  situation  of  the  U.  States,  as  to  their  foreign 
relations.  Popular  feeling  in  favor  of  France.  Intemperate  character  of  the 
French  Minister.  Mr.  Jefferson's  controversy  with  him ;  merits  of  the  per- 
formance—Character of  Genet's  communications ;  his  violent  measures— Re- 
quest for  his  recall  decided  upon  ;  how  performed  by  the  Secretary.  Extracts, 
pp.  322 :  333.  Mr.  Jefferson's  retirement  from  the  Cabinet,  and  its  causes-Effbrtt 
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of  Wuhington  to  proTont  it;  interesting  conversations  between  them.    Ex- 
tracts from  his  Correspondence,  pp.  333 :  342. 

CHAPTER  XL 

Character  of  the  struggle  between  the  federalists  and  repablicans.    Third  Con- 

Eess  meets  ;  Mr.  Jefferson^s  report  on  Commerce  taken  np.    Further  view  of 
8  Opinions  on  Commerce,  and  Extracts  from  his  writings.    Charge  against  him 
of  partiality  to  France  and  hostility  to  England  examined.     Discriminating  com- 
mercial resolutions  of  Mr.  Madioon ;  party  efforts  to  defeat  them.    Exasperation 
of  parties.    Nomination  of  a  Minister  Extraordinary  to  the  British  Court ;  its 
effect  on  the  republican  party.    Character  of  the  Jay  treaty,  pp.  342 :  348.    View 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  retirement,  &c. — Extracts  from  his  works.    Appointed  Presi- 
ident  of  the  Amer.  Philo.  Society ;  his  answer.    Hip  sensations  on  learning  late 
proceedings  in  Congress- ^Extracts  from  his  writmgs  on  the  political  affairs 
of  the  U.  States,  pp.  348 :  358.    Explanation  of  his  celebrated  letter  to  Mazzei. 
His  rule  regarding  newspapers    Letter  to  General  Washington.    Question  of 
a  successor  to  Washington  agitated— Letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  declining  being 
considered  a  candidate— Character  of  the  contest.    Election  of  Adamd— Mag- 
nanimity of  Jefferson  towards  him,  and  his  endeavors  to  restore  harmony— Let- 
ter to  Madison.    Selections  from  bis  Correspondence,  displaying  certain  points 
of  character,  pp.  358 :  367. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Political  character  of  Adams*  cabinet.    Jefferson's  arrival  as  Vice  President, 
and  precaution  to  elude  ceremony.    Determination  regarding  executive  consul- 
tations.   Separation  betw-een  him  and  the  President.    His  portraiture  of  the 
administration.    Catalogtie  of  its  most  obnoxious  measures.    Opposition  of  the 
Republican  party;    its  dependence  on  Jefferson.    Extracts  from  his  works, 
pp.  368  :  334.    Desperate  situation  of  affairs  m  '98...99.     His  advice  on  the  best 
course  of  measures.     Republican  members  of  Congress  letire  into  the  State 
legislatures.    Jefferson  draughts  the  Kentucky  Resolutions.    Their  general  char- 
acter.    Extract.     Madison's  Virginia  Resolutions.    View  of  Jefferson's  official 
conduct...Prepares  his  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice.    Parties  bring  out 
their  candidates  for  the  Presidency.    Character  «f  the  contest.     Licentiousness 
of  the  Pulpit  and  the  Press  against  Jefferson.     Notice  of  some  of  the  principal 
libels  on  his  character;  his  singular  passiveness.    Extracts  from  his  works, 
pp.  384: 391.     Result  of  the  election  by  the  people.    Constitutional  difficulty ; 
the   federalists  taking  advantage  of  it  resolve  to  elect  Burr.    Election  scones 
in  the  House,  and  conduct  of  the  minority.     Fidelity  of  the  republicans  to,  and 
£nal  election  of  Jefferson.    Attempts  of  the  federalists  to  extort  capitulary  terms 
from  htm  ;  his  answers.    Causes  of  their  final  abandonment  of  the  contest,  as 
stated  by  him.    Feelings  of  the  nation,  pending  the  election  in  the  House,  and 
sabsequently .    Last  scenes  and  appointments  of  the  defeated  dynasty.    Extracts 
from  his  correspondence  at  this  memorable  epoch,  pp.  391 :403. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Inauguration  of  Jefferson.  Description  of  the  ceremony.  Inaugural  address. 
Formation  of  the  Cabinet,  and  rules  of  communication.  Removal  of  officers, 
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Thomas  Jefferson  was  bop^  April  2d,  1743,  on  the  fiirm 
called  Shadwell,  adjoming  Mop^SR^ello,  in  the  county  of  Albemarle, 
Virginia.    The  date  of  his  Qictivity  was  unknown  until  his  decease. 
It  had  been  a  subject  of  speculation  and  eager  scrutiny  among 
the  votaries  of  lib^y,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  with  a  view  to  its 
ipedal  commemoration    Bepeated  attempts  had  been  made  to  at^ 
certain  it,  by  formal  applications  to  him  personally,  on  various  oc- 
casions, by  individuals,  and  pubUc  bodies ;  but  from  scruples  of  a 
patriotic  nature,  he  always  declined  revealing  it,  and  enjoined  the 
same  privacy  upon  his  family.     The  principles  which  determined 
him  on  this  subject,  were,  the  great  indelicacy  and  impropriety  in  per- 
miting  himself  to  be  made  the  recipient  of  an  homage,  so  incom- 
patiUe  with  the  stanch  dignity  and  independence  of  the  repuMican 
character ;  the  still  greater  repugnance  which  he  should  feel,  to 
seeing  the  birth-day  honors  of  the  Republic  transferred,  in  any  de- 
gree, to  any  individual ;  and  the  paramount  importance  over  all, 
of  suppressing,  at  the  first  blush,  every  tendency  to  familiarize  the 
moral  sense  of  freemen  to  the  artificial  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
royalty.     He  thought  he  discovered  in  the  birth-day  celebrations  of 
particular  persons,  a  germ  of  aristocratical  distinction,  which  it  wan 
incumbent  upon  all  such  persons,  by  a  timely  concert  of  example, 
to  crush  in  the  bud.    Soon  after  his  inauguration  in  1801,  he  wa« 
waited  on  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, with  the  request  that  he  would  communicate  the  anniversary 

of  his  birth,  as  they  were  desirous  of  commemorating  an  event 
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wbich  had  conferred  such  distinguished  excellence  upon  their  coun- 
try.   He  replied,  in  a  style  of  Roman  heroism,  "  The  only  birth- 
day which  I  recognize,  is  that  of  my  country's  liberties."    In  Au- 
gust,  1803,  he  received  a  similar  communication  from  Levi  Lincoln, 
in  behalf  of  a  certain  association  in  Boston,  to  which  he  replied : 
'<  Disapproving  myself  of  transferring  the  honors  and  veneration 
for  the  great  birth-day  of  our  Republic,  to  any  individual,  or  of  di- 
viding them  with  individuals,  I  have  declined  letting  my  own  birth- 
day be  known,  and  have  engaged  my  family  not  to  communicate  it 
This  has  been  the  imiform  answer  to  every  application  of  the  kind.'' 
On  the  paternal  eye,  Mr.  Jefferson  could  number  no  titles  to 
high  or  ancient  lineage.    His  ancestors,  however,  as  fer  back  as 
they  can  be  traced,  were  oC  solid  respectability,  and  among  the  first 
■etders  of  Virginia.     They  unigrated  to  this  country  from  Wales, 
and  from  near  the  mountain  %i  Snowden,  the  highest  in  Great- 
Britain.    His  grand-father  was  tht  first  of  whom  we  have  any  par- 
ticular information.    He  lived  hi  Cu^gterfield  county,  at  the  place 
called  Ozbome's,  and  owned  the  lands,  ixfterwards  the  glebe  of  the 
parish.    He  had  three  sons ;  Thomas,  vho  died  young ;   Field, 
who  resided  on  the  waters  of  the  Roanoke,  and  left  numerous  de- 
'  scendants ;   and  Peter,  the  father  of  the  snbjeci  of  these  Memoirs, 
who  settled  in  Albemarle  county,  on  the  hinds  called  Shadwell. 
He  was  the  third  or  fourth  settler  in  that  regioti  of  the  country. 
They  were  all  gentlemen  of  property  and  influence  in  the  Colony. 
But  the  chief  glory  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  genealogy  was  the  sturdy 
contempt  of  hereditary  honors  and  distinctions,  with  which  the 
whole  race  was  imbued.    At  a  period  when  birth  wasthe  principal  cir- 
cumstance which  decided  rank,  such  a  raciness  and  unsophisticated 
tone  of  character,  in  an  influential  family,  whose,  wealth  alone  was  suf- 
ficient to  identify  them  with  the  aristocracy;  could  not  but  be  regard- 
ed as  a  novel  and  decisive  peculiarity.    It  was  a  strong  genealogical 
feature,  pervading  all  the  branches  of  the  primitive  stock,  and  form- 
ing a  remarkable  head  and  concentration  in  the  individual  who  was 
destined  to  confer  immortaUty  upon  the  name.    With  him,  indeed, 
if  there  was  any  one  sentiment  which  predominated  in  early  life, 
and  which  lost  none  of  its  rightfiil  ascendency  through  a  long  ca- 
reer of  enlightened  and  philanthropic  effort,  it  was  that  of  the  nat- 
ure^ ^u^ljty  of  all  men,  in  their  rights  and  wants ;  and  of  the  noth- 
in^esp  fif  those  pretensions  which  'are  gained  without  merit  and 
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fcrfeited  without  crime.^    The  boldness  with  which,  on  his  fiist 
entiance  into  manhood,  he  attacked  and  overthrew  the  deep  rooted 
institutions  of  Primogeniture  and  Entails,  the  parent  sources  of  those 
artificial  inequalities  in  society  which  have  caused  so  much  misery 
and  oppression  in  the  world,  is  an  indestructible  commentary  upon 
this  attribute  of  his  character.    An  anecdote  is  related  by  Mr.  Mad- 
ison, which  is  no  less  apposite  and  striking.    During  the  in&nt 
stages  of  our  separate  sovreignty,  the  wheels  of  the  republican  ma- 
chine moving  rather  tardily  and  awkward,  forms  of  government 
were  the  uppermost  topics  every  where,  more  especially  at  the  con- 
vivial board.    On  one  of  these  occasions,  at  which  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  present,  the  question  being  started  as  to  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
viding the  executive  chief,  it  was,  among  other  opinions,  gravely  ad- 
vanced that  a  hereditary  designation  was  preferable  to  any  elective 
process  that  could  be  devised.     At  the  close  of  an  eloquent  efiusion 
against  the  agitations  and  animosities  of  a  popular  choice,  and  in 
&vor  of  birth,  as  on  the  whole  affording  a  better  chance  for  a  suit- 
aUe  head  of  the  government,  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  a  smile,  remark- 
ed, that  he  had  heard  of  a  University  somewhere  in  which  the 
Professorship  of  Mathenuitics  was  hereditary  !    The  reply,  r^ 
ceived  with  acclamation,  vras  a  coup  de  grace  to  the  anti-republi- 
can orator. 

His  father,  Peter  Jefferson,  was  bom  February  29th,  1707-8;  and 
intermarried  in  1739,  with  Jane  Randolph,  of  the  age  of  19, 
daughter  of  Isham  Randolph,  one  of  the  seven  sons  of  that 
name  and  family,  settled  at  Dungeoness,  in  Goochland  county, 
who  trace  their  pedigree  far  back  in  England  and  Scotland ;  "  to 
which"  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  let  every  one  ascribe  the  feith  and 
merit  he  chooses."  He  was  a  self-educated  man  ;  but  endowed  by 
nature,  with  strong  intellectual  powers,  and  a  constant  thirst  for  in^^ 
formation,  he  rose  steadily  by  his  own  exertions,  and  acquired  omi- 
eiderable  distinction  in  the  Colony.  He  was  commissioned,  jointly 
with  Joshua  Fry,  professor  of  mathematics  in  William  and  Maiy 
CoU^e,  to  designate  the  boundary  line  between  Y irginia  and  North- 
Carolina  ;  and  was  afterwards  employed,  with  the  same  gentlemani 
to  construct  the  first  regular  map  of  Virginia.  He  died  August  17, 
1757,  leaving  a  widow,  with  six  daughters,  and  two  sons,  of  whom 
Thomas  was  the  elder.  To  both  the  sons  h%  left  large  estates ;  to 
Thomas  the  Shadwell  lands,  where  he  was  bom,  and  which  inchi* 
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ded  MoDticello ;  to  his  brother  the  estate  on  James  river,  called 
Snowden,  after  the  reputed  birth-place  of  the  fiunily.  The  mother 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  survived  to  the  fortunate  year  of  1776,  the  most 
memorable  epoch,  alike  in  the  annals  of  her  country,  and  the  life 
of  her  son. 

At  the  age  of  five,  Thomas  was  jrfaced  by  his  (Either  at  the 
English  school,  where  he  continued  four  years ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Latin,  where  he  remained  five  years, 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Douglass,  a  clerg)mfian  from  {Scotland. 
With  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  he  acquired, 
at  the  same  time,  a  knowledge  of  the  French.  At  this  period  las 
father  died,  leaving  him  an  orphan,  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
without  a  relative  or  friend  competent  to  direct  or  advise  him. 

An  interesting  reminiscence  of  this  critical  period  of  his  boyhood, 
and  of  the  simple  moral  process  by  which  he  subdued,  and  wrought 
into  instruments  of  the  greatest  good,  the  perilous  circumstances  of 
his  position,  is  contained  in  an  affectionate  letter,  written  more  than 
fifty  years  afterwards,  to  his  grandson,  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  re- 
plete with  sound  admonition,  applicable  to  every  condition  of  youth, 
besides  affording  a  choice  insight  into  the  juvenile  mind  and  habits 
of  the  writer.  His  tastes  were  not  so  etherial,  it  appears,  as  to  ex- 
clude him  altogether  from  the  wild  and  boisterous  joys  of  the  chase, 
and  the  turf ;  but  the  basis  of  his  moral  composition  must  have 
been  strongly  intellectual,  to  have  reasoned  with  such  precocity  of 
judgment  "in  the  enthusiastic  moment  of  the  death  of  a  fox  ;"  and 
to  have  caught  the  first  impulses  of  a  future  ambition  so  chastened 
and  elevated,  amidst  the  engrossing  transports  of  "  the  victory  of 
a  favorite  horse." 

"  Your  situation,  thrown  at  such  a  distence  from  us  and  alone, 
cannot  but  give  us  all  great  anxieties  for  you.  As  much  has  been 
soured  for  you,  by  your  particular  position  and  the  acquaintence  to 
which  you  have  been  recommended,  as  could  be  done  towards  shield- 
inv  you  from  the  dangers  which  surround  you.  But  thrown  on  a 
wkie  world,  among  entire  strai^rs,  without  a  friend  or  guardian  to 
advise,  so  young,  too,  and  widi  so  little  experience  of  mankind, 
your  dangers  are  great,  and  still  your  safety  must  rest  on  yourself. 
A  determination  never  to  do  what  is  wrong,  prudence,  and  good 
humour,  will  go  far  towards  securing  to  you  the  estimation  of  the 
world.  When  I  recollect  that  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  whole 
oare  and  direction  of  ttiyself  was  thrown  on  myself  entirely,  without 
a  lelatioQ  or  frigid  qualified  to  advise  or  guide  me,  and  recoUect  the 
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various  sorts  of  bad  company  with  which  I  associated  from  time  to 
time,  I  am  astonished  I  did  not  turn  off  with  some  of  them,  and 
become  as  worthless  to  society  as  they  were.  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  become  acquainted  very  early  with  some  characters  of  very 
high  standing,  and  to  feel  the  incessant  wish  that  I  could  ever  be- 
ocxne  what  they  were.  Under  temptations  and  difficulties,  I  would 
ask  myself  what  would  Dr.  Small,  Mr.  Wythe,  Peyton  Randolph, 
do  in  Uiis  situation  ?  What  course  in  it  will  ensure  me  their  appro- 
bation ?  I  am  certain  that  this  mode  of  deciding  on  my  conduct, 
tended  more  to  its  correctness  than  any  reasoning  powers  I  posses- 
sed. Knowing  the  even  and  dignifi^  line  they  pursued,  I  could 
never  doubt  for  a  moment  which  of  two  courses  would  be  in  char- 
acter for  them.  Whereas,  seeking  the  same  object  through  a  pro- 
cess of  moral  reasoning,  and  with  the  jaundiced  eye  of  youth,  I 
should  often  have  erred.  From  the  circiunstances  of  my  position,  I 
was  often  thrown  into  the  society  of  horse-racers,  card-players,  fox- 
hunters,  scientific  and  professional  men,  and  of  dignified  men ;  and 
many  a  time  have  I  asked  myself,  in  the  enthusiastic  moment  of 
the  death  of  a  Jox,  the  victory  of  a  iavorite  horse,  the  issue  of  a 
question  eloquently  argued  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  well,  which  of  these  kinds  of  reputatk>n  should  I  prefer  ? 
That  of  a  horse-jockey  ?  a  fox-hunter  ?  an  orator  1  or  the  honest  ad- 
vocate of  my  country's  rights?  Be  assured,  my  dear  Jefferson, 
that  these  Uttle  returns  into  ourselves,  this  self-catechising  habit, 
IS  not  trifling,  nor  useless,  but  leads  to  the  prudent  selection  and 
steady  pursuit  of  what  is  right" 

On  the  death  of  his  &ther,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  placed  under  the 
instruction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maury,  fiither  of  the  late  Consul  at 
Liverpool,  with  a  view  to  complete  the  necessary  classical  prepar- 
ation for  college.  The  charms  of  ancient  learning  seized  with  a 
quick  and  powerful  fascination  upon  his  heart ;  they  were  remarka- 
bly congenial  to  his  contemplative  spirii,  and  touched  the  finest  and 
Che  sweetest  susceptibilities  of  his  nature.  They  were  here  unfi)ld- 
ed  to  him  in  all  their  richness  and  profiision ;  and  how  deeply  he 
drank  at  the  inspiring  fountain,  may  be  inferred  fipom  those  exhaust- 
less  streams  of  classic  elegance  which  afterwards  flowed  from  his 
pen,  and  those  bright  flashes  of  oriental  imagery  with  which  his 
Ughter  writings  abound.  With  Mr.  Maury  he  continued  two  years ; 
and  then,  (1760,)  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  entered  the  cdlege  of 
William  and  Mary,  at  which  he  was  graduated,  two  yeais  after, 
with  the  highest  honors  of  the  instituti^. 

While  in  college  he  was  more  remarked  fos  solidity  than  spright- 

Kness  of  intellect.    His  feculties  were  so  even  and  well  balanced, 
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that  no  particular  endowment  appeared  pre-eminent.    His  courae 
was  not  marked  by  any  of  those  eccentricities  which  often  presage 
the  rise  of  extraordinary  genius ;  but  by  that  constancy  of  pursuit, 
that  inflexibility  of  purpose,  that  bold  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  thirst 
for  knowledge,  which  are  the  surer  prognostics  of  future  greatness. 
His  habits  were  those  of  patience  and  severe  appUcation,  which, 
aided  by  a  quick  and  vigorous  apprehension,  a  talent  of  close  and 
'  logical  combination,  and  a  retentive  memory,  laid  the  foundation 
sufficiently  broad  and  strong  for  those  extensive  acquisitions  which 
he  subsequently  made.    Mathematics  was  his  favorite  study,  and 
in  that  science  he  particularly  excelled;  he  nevertheless  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  all  the  branches  of  education  embraced  in  the  estab- 
lished course  of  his  Alma  Mater.     To  his  devotion  to  Philosophy  and 
Science,  he  united  an  exquisite  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts.     In  those  of 
Architecture,  Painting,  and  Sculpture,  he  made  himself  such  an  adept 
as  to  be  afiem^ards  accounted  one  of  the  best  critics  of  the  age.     For 
Music  he  had  an  uncommon  passion ;  and  his  hours  of  relaxation 
were  passed  in  exercising  his  skill  upon  the  Violin,  for  which  he 
evinced  an  early  and  extravagant  predilection.    His  fondness  for 
the  Ancient  Classics  strengthened  continually  with  his  strength,  in- 
somuch that  it  is  said  he  scarcely  passed  a  day,  in  all  after  life,  with- 
out reading  a  portion  of  them.    The  same  remark  is  applicable,  in 
a  more  emphatic  sense,  to  his  passion  for  the  Mathematics.     He  be- 
came so  well  acquainted  with  both  the  great  languages  of  antiqui- 
ty as  to  read  them  with  ease  ;  and  so  far  perfected  himself  in  the 
French  as  to  become  familiar  with  it,  which  was  of  essential  service 
to  him  on  entering  the  diplomatic  field,  subsequently  assigned  to 
him.    He  could  also  read  and  speak  the  Italian  language,  and  had 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Spanish.     Such  too,  was  his  early 
propensity  of  prying  to  the  bottom  of  every  thing,  that  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  a  root  of  the  English,  and 
"  an  dement  in  legal  Philology." 

But  it  was  the  acquaintances  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
form,  while  in  college,  which  probably  determined  the  particular 
cast  and  direction  of  his  ambition.  These  were  the  first  charac- 
ters in  the  society  of  Williamsburg,  and  in  the  whole  Province ; 
among  whom  he  has  placed  on  record,  the  names  of  three  individ- 
uals who  were  particidarly  instrumental  in  fixing  his  future  des- 
tinies, distinguishing  each  according  tio  his  appropriate  merit  in  the 
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work :  viz.  Dr.  Small,  one  of  the  professors  in  college,  'who  made 
him  his  daily  companion ;  Gov.  Fauquier, '  the  ablest  man  who  had 
ever  filled  that  office,  to  whose  acquaintance  and  familiar  table,'  he 
was  admitted ;  and  George  Wythe,  *  his  faithful  and  beloved  Men- 
tor in  youth,  and  liis  most  affectionate  Mend  through  life.'  Of  the 
kindness  and  beneficial  services  of  these  gentlemen,  we  find  him, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  retaining  the  most  grateful  recollections, 
and  improving  his  last  moments,  as  it  were,  in  dedicating  a  farewell 
tribute  of  filial  veneration  to  the  memory  of  each. 

"  It  was"  says  he  "my  great  good  fortune,  and  what  probably  fixed 
the  destines  of  my  life,  that  Dr.  Wm.  Small,  of  Scotland,  was  then 
professor  of  mathematics,  a  .man  profound  in  most  of  the  useful 
branches  of  science,  with  a  happy  talent  of  communication,  correct 
and  gentlemanly  manners,  ana  an  enlarged  and  liberal  mind.  He 
most  happily  for  me,  became  soon  attached  to  me,  and  made  me  his 
daily  companion  when  not  engaged  in  the  school ;  and  from  his 
conversation  I  got  my  first  views  of  the  expansion  of  science,  and 
of  the  system  of  things  in  which  we  are  placed.  Fortunately,  the 
philosophical  chair  became  vacant  soon  after  my  arrival  at  college, 
and  he  was  appointed  to  fill  it  per  interim ;  and  he  was  the  first 
who  ever  gave,  in  that  college,  regular  lectures  in  Ethics,  Rhetoric, 
and  Belles  Lettres." 

To  Governor  Fauquier,  with  whom  he  was  in  habits  of  intimacy, 
is  also  ascribed  a  high  character.  With  the  exception  of  an  extrava- 
gant passion  for  gaming,  he  was  every  thing  that  could  have  been 
wished  for  by  Virginia,  under  the  royal  government.  Generous,  lib- 
eral, elegant  in  his  manners  and  accomplishments,  his  example  left  an 
impression  of  refinement  and  erudition  on  the  colony,  which  eminent- 
ly contributed  to  advance  its  reputation  in  the  Arts.  "  With  him" 
continues  Mr.  Jefferson,  *^  and  at  his  table,  Dr.  Small  and  Mr.  Wythe, 
ills  atnici  omnium  horarum^  and  myself,  formed  apartie  quarree, 
and  to  the  habitual  conversations  on  these  occasions,  I  owed  much 
instruction." 

George  W)rthe,  whose  name  will  occur  frequently  in  these 
Sketches,  was  emphatically  a  second  father  to  the  young  and 
aspiring  Jefferson.  He  was  bom  about  the  year  1727,  of  respecta- 
ble parentage,  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake.  His  education  had 
been  neglected  by  his  parents ;  and  himself  had  led  an  idle  and 
voluptuoufi  life  until  the  age  of  thirty ;  but  by  an  extraordinary 
efbrt  of  self-recovery,  at  that  point  of  time,  he  overcame  both 
the  want  and  the  waste  of  early  advantages,  insomuch  as  to  be- 
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come  the  best  Latin  and  Greek  scholar  in  the  State.  He  was  one 
of  the  foremost  of  the  Virginia  patriots  during  the  stormy  season  of 
the  Revolution;  and  successively  one  of  the  highest  legal,  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial  characters  whicfi  that  State  has  furnished.  He 
was  early  elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates,  then  called  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  and  continued  in  it  until  transferred  to  Congress,  in 
1775.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, of  which  he  had,  in  debate,  been  an  eminent  supporter. 
The  same  year,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
one  of  the  celebrated  committee  to  Revise  the  Laws  of  the  State. 
In  1777,  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates;  and 
the  same  year  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  State,  an  office 
which  he  held  until  his  death,  in  1806,  a  period  of  thirty  years. 
Mr.  Jefferson  always  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  this  friend  of  many 
years ;  and  declares  it  was  the  act  of  his  life  most  gratifying  to  his 
heart,  to  contribute  what  he  deemed  but  a  compliment  to  his  "just 
reputation." 

"  No  man  ever  left  behind  him  a  character  more  venerated  than 
George  Wythe.  His  virtue  was  of  the  purest  tint ;  his  integrity  in- 
flexible, and  his  justice  exact;  of  warm  patriotism,  and,  devoted  as 
he  was  to  liberty,  and  the  natural  and  equal  rights  of  man,  he  might 
truly  be  caUed  the  Cato  of  his  country,  without  the  avarice  of  the 
Roman ;  for  a  more  disinterested  person  never  lived.  Temperance 
and  legularity  in  all  his  habits,  gave  him  general  good  heaUh,  and 
his  unaffected  modesty  and  suavity  of  manners  endeared  him  to 
every  one.  He  was  of  easy  elocution,  his  language  chaste,  method- 
ical in  the  arrangement  of  his  matter,  learned  and  logical  in  the 
use  of  it,  and  of  great  urbanity  in  debate ;  not  quick  of  apprehension, 
but,  with  a  little  time,  profound  in  penetration,  and  sound  in  con- 
clusion. In  his  philosophy  he  was  firm,  and  neither  troubling,  nor 
perhaps  trusting,  any  one  with  his  religious  creed,  he  left  the  world 
to  the  conclusion,  that  that  religion  must  be  good  which  could  pro- 
duce a  life  of  exemplary  virtue.  His  stature  was  of  the  middle 
size,  well  formed  and  proportioned,  and  the  features  of  his  face  were 
maidy ,  comely,  and  engaging.  Such  was  George  Wythe,  the  hon- 
or of  his  own,  and  the  model  of  future  times." 

Immediately  on  leaving  college,  Mr.  Jefferson  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  Law,  under  the  directicm  of  Mr.  Wythe.  Here,  it  is 
said,  fired  by  the  examine  of  his  master,  he  performed  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  the  Civil  and  Common  Law;  exploring  every  topic  with  pr&- 
dsioD,  and  fathoming  every  principle  to  the  bottom.  Here,  also^ 
ha  issaid  to  have  acquired  that  unrivaled  facility,  neatness,  and  or- 
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der  in  busmess,  which  gave  him,  in  effect,  in  every  oflSce  that  he 
filled,  "  the  hundred  hands  of  Briareus."    With  such  a  guide,  in 
a  school  of  such  exalted  and  searching  discipline  as  that  of  the 
Law,  all  the  rudiments  of  intellectual  greatness,  could  not  fail  of 
being  stirred  into  action.    Aided  by  the  propitious  circumstances  of 
the  times,  they  exhibited  a  rapid  and  portentous  developemcnt  inthe 
man  who  was  destined  to   humble  tlie  pride  of  hoary  legitimacy, 
and  prostrate  its  artificial  scaffolding  in  the  dust.    The  occasion 
was  not  long  wanting,  which  was  fitted  to  evoke  tlie  master  passion 
of  his  nature  in  bold  and  prominent  relief.    His  faculties  were  just 
fledging  into  manhood  ;  they  had  begun  to  assume  their  didtinctive 
flight,  and  to  indicate  a  novel  and  illimitable  range.    At  this  decisive 
moment  an  incident  occurred,  which  riveted  them  to  their  meditated 
sphere,  and  kindled  the  native  ardour  of  his  genius  into  a  flame  of 
fire.     It  was  the  celebrated  speech  of  Patrick  Henry,  on  the  memo* 
rable  resolHlions  of  1765,  against  the  Stamp- Act.    Young  Jefferson 
was  present  and  listened  to  the  "bold,  grand,  and  overwhelming 
eloquence"  of  the  orator  of  nature ;  the  effect  of  which  seems  never 
to  have  lost  its  sorcery  over  his  mind.    More  than  fifty  years  after- 
wards, he  reverts  to  it  with  all  the  vividness  of  the  first  impression. 
"He  appeared  to  me,"  says  he,  "to  speak  as  Homer  wrote."    The 
resistance  to  the  last  resolution  was  "most  bloody ;"  but  the  genius 
of  Henry  rose  with  the  pressure  of  the  occasion,  and  descended  in 
''one  incessant  storm  of  lightning  and  thunder,"  upon  his  opponents. 
The  eflect  was  indeed  tremendous ;  it  struck  even  that  veteran  and 
dignified  assembly  aghast.    The  resolutions  were  moved  by  Henry, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Johnston,  a  member  from  the  Northern  Neck. 
They  were  resisted  by  the  whole  monarchical  body  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and,  besides,  they  were  deemed  so 
ill  advised  in  point  of  time,  as  to  rally  in  opposition  to  them  all  the 
old  members,  including  such  men  as  Peyton  Randolph,  Wythe, 
Pendleton,  Nicholas,  Bland,  &c.  honest  patriots,  whose  influence  in 
the  House,  had  till  then  been  unbroken.    "  But,"  says  Jefferson, 
^^  torrents  of  sublime  eloquence  from  Henry,  backed  by  the  solid  rea- 
soning of  Johnston,  prevailed.    The  last,  however,  and  strongest 
resolution,  was  carried  but  by  a  single  vote.    The  debate  on  it  was 
most  bloody.    I  was  then  but  a  student,  and  stood  at  the  door  of 
c<»nmunication  between  the  house  and  the  lobby  during  the  whole 
debate  and  vote ;  and  I  well  remember,  that,  after  the  numbers,  on 
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the  division  were  told  and  declared  from  the  Chair,  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph,  the  Attorney-General,  came  out  at  the  door  where  I  was 
standing,  and  said,  as  he  entered  the  lobby,  'by  G-d,  I  would  have 
given  600  guineas  for  a  single  vote :  for  one  vote  would  have  divid- 
ed the  House,  and  Robinson  was  in  the  chair,  who  he  knew 
would  have  negatived  the  resolution.' "  It  was  in  the  midst  df  thb 
magnificent  appeal,  so  electrifying  to  his  impassioned  auditor,  that 
Henry  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  with 
the  look  of  a  god,  "  Cflesar  had  his  Brutus— Charles  the  First  his 
Cromwell— and  George  the  Third— ('Treason,'  cried  the  Speaker — 
'treason,  treason,'  echoed  from  every  part  of  the  House.  It  was  one 
<rf  those  trying  moments  which  is  decisive  of  character.  Henry 
faultered  not  an  instant ;  but  rising  to  a  loftier  attitude,  and  fixing 
on  the  Speaker  an  eye  of  the  most  determined  fire,  he  finished  his 
sentence  with,  the  firmest  emphasis,)  may  profit  by  their  example. 
If  this  be  treason  make  the  most  of  it."*  "I  well  renm^r,  says 
Jefferson,  "the  cry  of  treason,  the  pause  of  Henry  at  the  name  of 
George  the  Third,  and  the  presence  of  mind  with  which  he  closed  his 
sentence,  and  bafiied  the  vociferated  charge." 

The  grandeur  of  that  scene,  and  the  triumphant  eclat  of  Henry, 
made,  the  heart  of  young  Jefferson  ache  for  the  propitious  moment 
which  should  enrol  him  among  the  champions  of  persecuted  human< 
ity.  Then  was  realized  that  burning  vision  of  his  fancy,  which, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  amidst  the  crowning  hilarities  of  the  chase, 
had  pointed  his  aspirations  to  the  more  solid  and  rational  exultation 
which  awaits  "the  honest  advocate  of  his  country's  rights."  The 
feeling  which  such  an  exhibition  would  naturally  produce  in  minds 
of  a  common  mould,  would  be  temporary,  partaking  more  of  the 
nature  of  animal  excitement,  and  passing  off  with  the  occasion 
which  gave  it  birth.  Not  so  vrith  Jefferson ;  the  sensations  which 
it  excited  in  him  were  purely  intellectual;  it  composed  his  reflective 
mind  into  a  deep  and  settled  reverie,  which  the  lapse  of  half  a  cen- 
tury had  not  broken,  and  in  which  were  elaborated  the  most  mo- 
mentous theories  affecting  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  man. 
Already  his  thoughtful  spirit  sighed  over  the  wronged,  tlie  degraded 
condition  of  human  nature,  and  panted  for  the  vindication  of-  its 
long  lost  rights  and  liberties.    The  tone  and  strength  of  the  master 

*  Wirt's  Lift;  of  Patrick  Henry,  page  66. 
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sentiment  of  his  mind,  at  this  early  period,  are  clearly  indicated  by 
those  emphatic  mottoes  which  he  selected  for  his  seals  :  ^^Ab  eo  lib- 
ertaSj  a  quo  spiritus^  and  "  Resistance  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to 
QodJ*  These  mo^oes  attracted  great  attention  among  his  cotempo- 
raiies,  and  were  regarded  as  prophetic  of  his  destiny.  They  are 
weQ  remembered  to  this  day,  by  the  aged  inhabitants  of  Virginia, 
and  associated  with  the  warmest  recollections  of  him,  whose  pres- 
ence only  is  lost  ftom  among  them.  The  seals  themselves  are  pre- 
served, as  sacred  reUcs,  by  the  family  of  Mr.  Jefferson  ;  and  accu- 
rate impressions  of  them  hi  wax,  have  been  obtained  by  his  particu- 
lar friends,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  by  whom  they  are  cher- 
ished with  reUgious  regard. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  birth  of  opin 
ions  on  the  subject  of  American  Independence;  and  to  fix  the  pre- 
cise epoch,  and  the  particular  individual,  when  and  with  whom  the 
8tupendo|0|onception  originated.  But  the  enquiry  has  been  attend- 
ed with  no  success,  except  to  multiply  candidates  for  the  distinction, 
and  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  inc€qpable  of  solution.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  measure  did  not  result  from  any  deliberate  and  precon- 
certed design  on  the  part  of  one,  or  any  number  of  individuals ;  but 
from  a  combination  of  progressive,  adventitious  causes,  generated, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  hot-bed  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  fos- 
tered and  matured  by  its  unyielding  obstinacy.  It  was  the  slow  and 
legitimate  growth  of  political  oppression,  assisted,  it  is  true,  by  the 
great  advance  of  certain  minds  beyond  the  general  step  of  the  age. 
To  use  the  happy  phraseolc^  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  it  would  be  as 
difficult  to  say  at  what  moment  the  Revolution  began,  and  what  in- 
cident set  it  in  motion,  as  to  fix  the  moment  that  the  embryo  becomes 
an  animal,  or  the  act  which  gives  him  a  beginning." 

Whether  James  Otis  "breathed  into  this  nation  the  breath  of  life," 
in  the  capitol  of  Massachusetts,  or  Patrick  Henry  "gave  the  first 
impulse  to  the  ball  of  the  Revolution,"  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  of 
Virginia,  as  has  been  alternately  claimed,  and  reclaimed  against,  in 
a  spirit  of  laudable  and  patriotic  rivalry,  by  the  two  great  States 
w^hich  have  stood  forth  as  the  chief  competitors  for  the  honor ;  or 
whether  Independence  "was  bom"  in  the  breast  of  a  Hancock,  a 
John  or  Samuel  Adams,  or  a  Christopher  Gadsden,  are  questions, 
which,  though  they  furnish  matter  for  curious  and  interesting  specu- 
iation,  will  probablynever  be  decided  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 
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parties.  But  it  is  certain  that  if  the  subject  were  examined  with  re- 
ference to  its  bearing  upon  a  Jefferson,  and  a  similar  indulgence  were 
allowed  in  hyperbolism,  it  might  with  equal  propriety  be  advanced, 
that  in  those  pointed  and  eloquent  inscriptions,  which  he  selected  in 
the  fire  of  youth,  as  the  mottoes  of  his  seals,  we  discover  the  germ, 
not  merely  of  emancipated  America,  but  of  revolutionary  Europe, 
and  of  the  general  amelioration  of  associated  man  throughout  the 
world.  The  Revolution  itself  was  but  aninchoate  movement,  Amer- 
ica alone  considered ;  a  fortiori^  it  was  but  the  first  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  great  moral  and  political  regeneration  which  la  ad- 
vancing over  the  earth,  and  to  which  it  gave  the  primary  impulse. 
The  mere  political  disseverence  of  the  Colonies  from  the  mothei 
coimtry,  was  but  the  initiatory  process  in  the  grand  and  fundamen- 
tal metamorphosis  through  which  they  had  to  pass,  in  order  to  derive 
any  essential  advantages  fi-om  the  separation;  to  wit,  the  entire  ab- 
rogation of  the  regal  investiture,  and  the  assumption  of  fx|ji^,indepen- 
dent,  self-government.  And  unless  contemplated  in  the  broad  light 
of  a  contest  of  principle,  between  the  advocates  of  republican  and 
those  of  kingly  government^  into  which  it  finally  resolved  itself,  it 
is  of  Uttle  importance  to  enquire  what  incident  gave  it  birth,  or  who 
set  it  in  motion.  Stopping  at  the  point  at  which  many,  who  were 
the  boldest  at  the  outset,  evidently  wished  it  to  stop,  and  with  honest 
motives,  the  Revolution  would  have  been  nothing  more,  in  effect, 
than  transferring  the  government  to  other  hands,  without  puUing  it 
into  other  forms ;  and  no  change  would  have  been  wrought  in  the 
political  condition  of  the  world.  It  would  have  been  merely  a  spir- 
ited and  successful  rebellion,  or  rather  a  struggle  for  power,  like  that 
which  long  embroiled  the  royal  races  of  Plantagenets,  Tudors, 
and  Stuarts,  terminating,  at  best,  in  a  limited  modification  of 
the  old  system,  and  most  Ukely,  in  its  entire  adoption,  substituting 
George  or  John  the  First,  in  the  room  of  George  the  Third.  Many  a 
firm  breasted  champion  of  the  Revolution,  proved  deficient  in  metal, 
when  brought  to  the  bar  of  principle.  The  whig  of  the  first  crisis, 
was  transformed  into  the  tory  of  the  second,  in  many  cases,  and  vice 

versa. 

The  solution  of  the  problem,  as  it  is  usually  stated,  therefore,  if 
practicable,  would  afford  no  certain  criterion  of  the  relative  advance 
of  the  leading  minds  of  that  period.  But  the  question  becomes  a 
rational  one,  and  assumes  a  powerful  interest,  if  presented  in  its 
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proper  aspect ;    when  and  with  whom  originated  those  eternal 
rules  of  political  reason  and  right,  which  crowned  with  glory  and 
immortality  the  American  Revolution,  and  made  it  one  in  substance 
as  well  as  form?    To  whom  belongs  the  honor  of  conceiving  the 
sublime,  creative  idea  of  giving  to  those  detached  and  chaotic 
fragments  of  empire,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  American  na- 
tion, not  only  shape  and  organization,  but  a  new  prqectile  impulse, 
to  revolve  in  an  untried  orUt,  under  the  control  of  a  new  equilibrium 
of  forces?    Viewing  the  subject  imder  these,  its  inora^  phases,  it  be- 
comes of  some  consequence  to  ascertain  the  origin  and  progiees  of 
individual  opinions.    Those  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  both  as  to  date  and 
character,  will  gradually,  and  in  due  time,  unfold  themselves  to  the 
reader,  in  the  course  of  the  sequel.    Meanwhile,  it  is  difficult  to  af- 
firm whether  Massachusetts,  who  has  evinced  an  honcvable  degree 
of  sensibihty  upon  this  topic,  willfeel  most  solaced  or  rebuked  by  the 
following  compliment  paid  her  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  few  years  since, 
in  a  letter  to  Samuel  A.  Welk.     ^  Wewiffingly  cedeto  her  the  laud 
of  having  been,  although  not  exclusively,  the  cradle  of  sound  prin- 
ciples; and  if  someof  us  believe  she  has  deflected  from  them  in  her 
course,  we  letain  full  confidence  in  her  nltimati^  return  to  them." 
Again,  in  a  letter  to  General  Dearborn,  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
last  wfi^,  he  apostrophizes  her,  in  a  tone  of  such  winning  and  frater- 
nal supplication,  and  so  much  in  unison  with  our  position,  that  we 
-cannot  omit  introducing  it  here. 

^  Oh  Massachusetts !  how  have  I  lamented  the  degradation  of 
your  apostacy !  Massachusetts,  with  whom  I  went  with  pride  in 
T6,  whose  vote  was  my  vote  on  every  public  question,  and  whose 
principles  were  then  the  standard  of  whatever  was  free  or  fearless* 
But  then  she  was  under  the  counsels  of  the  two  Adamses ;  while 
Strong,  her  present  leader,  was  promoting  petitions  for  submission 
to  British  power  and  British  usurpation.  While  under  her  present 
counsels,  she  must  be  contented  to  be  nothing  ;  as  having  a  vote, 
indeed,  to  be  counted,  but  not  respected.  But  should  the  State, 
once  more,  buckle  on  her  republican  harness,  we  shcdl  receive  her 
again  as  a  sister,  and  recollect  her  wanderings  among  the  crim^ 
only  of  the  parricide  party,  which  would  have  basely  sold  what 
their  fBtthers  so  bravely  won  from  the  same  enemy.  Let  us  look 
forward,  then,  to  the  act  of  repentance,  which,  by  dismissing  her 
-renal  traitors,  shall  be  the  signal  of  return  to  the  bosom,  and  to  the 
principles  of  her  brethren ;  and,  if  her  late  humiliation  can  just 
^ve  her  modesty  enough  to  suppose  that  her  southern  bretliren 
arc  somewhat  on  a  pai*  with  her  in  wisdom,  in  information,  in 
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patriodsni,  in  bravery,  and  even  in  honesty,  although  not  in  psahn- 
singing,  she  will  more  justly  estimate  her  own  relative  momentum 
in  the  Union.  With  her  ancient  principles,  she  would  really  be 
great,  if  she  did  not  think  herself  the  whole.  I  should  be  pleased 
to  hear  that  you  go  into  her  councils,  and  assist  in  bringing  her  back 
to  those  principles,  and  to  a  sober  sadsfietction  with  her  proportionable 
share  in  the  direction  of  our  affairs." 

In  1767,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  inducted  into  the  practice  of  the  Law, 
at  the  bar  of  the  General  Court,  under  the  auspices  of  Us  learned 
preceptor  and  friend,  Mr.  Wythe.  He  brought  with  him  into  prac- 
tice, the  whole  body  of  ancient  and  modem  jurisprudence,  text  and 
commentary,  from  its  rudest  monuments  in  Anglo-Saxon,  to  its  latest 
depositories  in  polished  vernacular,  well  systematized  in  his  mind, 
and  ready  for  use  at  a  moments  warning.  A  specimen  of  his  fa- 
miliarity with  the  vast  phalanx  of  legal  authorities,  from  Prisot  down 
to  Lord  Mansfield,  will  presently  appear ;  although  it  was  originally 
intended  as  a  confidential  deposite  in  the  boec^  of  his  ci^rrespon- 
dent  But  his  professional  career  was  brief,  and  un&vored  with 
any  occasion  adequate  to  disclose  the  immensity  of  his  technical 
preparaiixm,  or  the  extent  of  his  abilities  as  an  iadvocate.  The  out- 
break of  the  Revolution,  which  was  followed  by  a  general  occlusic» 
of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  trod  close  upon  his  introduction  to  the  bar ; 
and  while  it  closed  one  important  avenue  to  distinction,  ushered  him 
jupon  a  broader  and  more  diversified  theatre  of  action. 

During  the  short  interval  which  he  spent  in  his  profession,  he  ac- 
quired considerable  celebrity;  but  his  forensic  reputation  is  so  dis- 
propwtioned  to  his  unusually  versatile  pre-eminence,  as  to  have  oc- 
casioned the  general  impression  that  he  wps  deficient  in  the  requi- 
site qualifications  for  a  successful  practitioner  at  the  bar.  That  tliis 
was  not  the  case,  however,  we  have  the  authority  of  a  gentleman,* 
whose  opportunities  of  information,  and  well  known  political  bias, 
axe  a  guaranty  of  the  literal  accuracy  of  his  statement.  "Permit 
me,"  says  he,  "to  correct  an  error  which  seems  to  have  prevailed. 
It  has  been  thought  that  Mr.  Jefferson  made  no  figure  at  the  bar: 
bat  the  case  was  far  otherwise.  There  are  still  extant,  in  his  own 
fair  and  neat  hand,  in  the  manner  of  his  master,  a  number  of  argu- 
ments which  were  delivered  by  him  at  the  bar  upon  some  of  the 
most  intricate  questions  of  the  law ;  which,  if  they  shall  ever  see 

♦  William  Wirt. 
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the  light,  will  vindicate  his  claims  to  the  first  honors  of  the  profes- 


sion." 


Again,  we  have  the  auth(»rity  of  the  same  gentleman  upon  anoth- 
er interesting  point.  It  will  be  new  to  the  reader  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  any  thing  of  a  popular  orator.  '4t  is  true,"  contin- 
ues the  writer,  '^he  was  not  distinguished  in  popular  debate;  why 
he  was  not  so,  has  often  been  matter  of  surprise  to  those  who  have 
seen  his  eloquence  on  paper,  and  heard  it  in  conversation.  He 
had  all  the  attributes  of  the  mind,  and  the  heart,  and  the  soul,  which 
are  essential  to  eloquence  of  the  highest  order.  The  only  defect 
was  a  physical  one :  he  wanted  volume  and  compass  of  voice  for  a 
large  deliberative  assembly;  and  his  voice,  from  the  excess  of  his 
sensibiUty,  instead  of  rising  with  his  feelings  and  conceptions,  sunk 
under  their  pressure,  and  became  gutteral  and  inarticulate.  The 
consciousness  of  this  infirmity  repressed  any  attempt  in  a  large 
body,  in  which  he  knew  he  must  fail.  But  his  voice  was  all  suffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  judicial  debate ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  that  if  the  services  of  his  country  had  not  called  him  away 
80  soon  from  his  profession,  his  fame,  as  a  lnwyer,  would  now  have 
stood  upon  the  same  distinguished  ground  which  he  confessedly  oc- 
cupies as  a  statesman,  an  author,  and  a  scholar." 

The  ''arguments,"  above  mentioned,  have  not  yet  seen  the 
light;  but  a  curious  fragment  exists,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the 
celebrated  English  whig,  Major  John  Cartwright,  which  displays 
at  one  view,  the  wonderful  copiousness  of  legal  research,  fertility  and 
promptitude  of  reference,  which  he  possessed,  and  brought  down 
with  him  to  the  age  of  eighty-one.  This  bpg  and  learned  letter 
embraces  a  wide  range  of  historical  details,  and  political  informa- 
tion ;  and  partakes  moreof  the  character  of  a  treatise  on  the  British 
and  American  Constitutions,  than  of  an  epistdary  communication. 
The  part  which  we  quote,  contains  the  detection,  through  a  long 
labyrinth  of  legal  authorities,  of  a  fimdamental  heresy,  which,  at  an 
early  period,  through  a  palpable  itiistranslation  of  two  words,  crept 
into  the  common  law,  and  finally,  by  a  series  of  cumulative  adjudi- 
catioDs,  became  firmly  embodied  in  the  text.  ^ 

''I  was  glad  to  find  in  your  book  a  formal  contradiction,  at  length,  ^^k. 

of  the  justiciary  usurpation  of  legislative  powers ;  for  such  the  judg-  1^^ 

es  have  usurped  in  their  repeated  decisions,  that  Christianity  is  a  part      ^ 
of  the  common  law.    The  proof  of  the  contrary,  winch  you  have 
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adduced,  is  inoontrovertihle ;  to  wk,  that  the  common  law  existed 
while  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  yet  Pagans,  at  a  time  when  they  had 
never  yet  heard  the  name  of  Christ  pronounced,  or  knew  that  such  a 
character  had  ever  existed.  But  it  may  amuse  you,  to  show  when, 
and  by  what  means,  they  stole  this  law  in  upon  us.  In  a  case  of 
qtiare  impedii  in  the  Year-book,  34.  H.  6.  folio  38.  (anno  1458,)  a 
question  was  made,  how  hx  the  ecclesiastical  law  was  to  be  respect- 
ed in  a  common  law  court.  And  Prisot,  Chief  Justice,  gives  his 
opinion  in  these  words.  'A  tiel  leis  qu'ils  de  seint  eglise  ont  en  an 
den  scripture  covient  a  nous  a  donner  credence  ;  car  ceo  common 
ley  sur  quels  touts  manners  leis  sont  fondes.  Et  auxy,  Sir,  nous 
sumus  obliges  de  conustre  lour  ley  de  saint  eglise :  et  semblable- 
ment  ils  sont  obliges  de  conustre  nostre  ley.  Et,  Sir,  si  poit  apperer 
or  a  noueque  I'evesque  ad  fait  come  un  ordinary  fera  en  tiel  cas, 
adong  nous  devons  ceo  adjuger  bon,  ou  auterment  nemy,'  &c.  See 
S.  C.  Fitzh.  Abr.  Q,u.  imp.  89.  Bro.  Abr.  Qu.  imp.  12.  Finch  in 
his  first  book,  c.  3.  is  the  first  afterwards  who  quotes  this  case,  and 
mistakes  it  thus.  '  To  such  laws  of  the  church  as  have  warrant  in 
holy  scrtpture,  our  law  giveth  credence.'  And  cites  Prisot;  mis- 
translating ^ancien  scripture,^  into  ^holy  scripture,''  Whereas 
Prisot  palpably  says,  'to  such  laws  as  those  of  holy  church  have  in 
ancient  writings  it  is  proper  for  us  to  give  credence ;'  to  wit,  to  their 
aiident  written  laws.  This  was  in  1613,  a  century  and  a  half 
after  the  dictum  of  Prisot.  Wingate,  in  1658,  erects  this  &lse  a-ans- 
lation  into  a  maxim  of  the  comihon  law,  copying  the  words  of 
Finch,  but  citing  Prisot.  Wing,  Max.  3.  and  Sheppard,  title,  'Reli- 
gion,' in  1675,  copies  the  same  mistranslation,  quoting  the  Y.  B. 
Finch  and  Wingate.  Hale  e^cfH^e^s  it  in  these  words ;  '  Christian- 
ity is  parcel  of  the  laws  of  Bngiand.'  1  Yentr.  293,  3  Keb.  607. 
But  he  quotes  no  authority.  By  these  echoings  and  re-echoings 
from  one  to  another,  it  had  become  so  established  in  1728,  that  in 
the  case  of  the  King  vs,  Woolston,  2  Stra.  834,  the  court  would  not. 
suffer  it  to  be  debated,  whether  to  write  against  Christianity  was 
punishable  in  the  tempoml  court  at  common  law.  Wood,  therefore, 
409,  ventures  still  to  vary  the  phrase  and  say,  that  all  blasphemy 
and  proianeness  are  offences  by  the  common  law ;  and  cites  2  Stra. 
Then  Blackstone,  in  1763,  IV.  59,  repeats  the  words  of  Hale,  that 
'Christianity  is  part  of  the  laws  of  England,'  citing  Ventris  and 
Strange.  And  finally.  Lord  Mansfield,  with  a  little  qualification, 
in  Evans's  case,  in  1767,  says,  that  *  the  essential  principles  of  re- 
vealed religion  are  part  of  the  common  law.'  Thus  ingulphing 
Bible,  Testament,  and  all  into  the  common  law,  without  citing  any 
authority.  And  thus  we  find  this  chain  of  authorities  hanging  link 
by  link,  one  upon  another,  and  all  ultimately  on  one  and  the  same 
hook,  and  that  a  mistranslation  of  the  words  '  ancien  scripttire,^ 
used  by  Prisot.  Finch  quotes  Prisot ;  Wingate  does  the  same. 
Sheppard  quotes  Prisot,  Finch  and  Wingate.    Hale  cites  nobody. 
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The  court,  in  Woolston's  case,  cites  Hale.  Wood  cites  Woolston's 
case.  Blackstone  quotes  WooIsUmq's  case  and  Hale.  And  Lcvd 
Mansfield,  like  Hale,  ventures  it  on  his  own  authority,  tiere  I 
ifiight  defy  the  best  read  lawyer  to  produce  another  scrip  of  author- 
ity for  this  judiciary  f(»rgery ;  and  I  might  go  on  further  to  show^, 
how  some  of  the  Anglo-Suon  priests  interpolated  in  the  text  of 
Alfred's  laws,  the  203i,  21st,  22nd,  and  ^rd  chapters  of  Exodus, 
and  the  16th  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  bom  the  23d  to  the  29th 
Terses.  But  this  would  lead  my  pen  and  your  patience  too  &r. 
What  a  conspiracy  this,  between  Church  and  State." 

Major  Cartwright  was  so  captivated  with  the  contents  of  this  let- 
ter, that  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  permit  it  to  go  to  the 
press.  Its  appearance  in  the  newspapers,  excited  some  sensation, 
and  occasioned,  in  part,  a  letter  from  Edward  Everett,  requesting 
further  information  upon  the  subject.  In  reply,  Mr.  Jefferson,  after 
alluding  to  the  publication  of  his  letter,  under  the  circumstances  of 
frankness  and  freedom  in  which  it  was  written,  as  '^  an  unfair  prac- 
tice," says,  it  will  "  draw  upon  me  the  host  of  judges  and  divines. 
They  may  cavil,  but  cannot  refute  it.  I  fear  not  for  the  accuracy 
of  any  of  my  quotations.  The  doctrine  might  be  disproved  by 
many  other  and  different  topics  of  reasoning ;  but  having  satisfied 
myself  of  the  origin  of  the  forgery,  and  found  how  like  a  rolling 
snow-ball,  it  had  gathered  volume,  I  leave  its  further  pursuit  to  those 
who  need  further  proof."  "  A  licence,"  continues  he,  "which  should 
permit  ^ancien  scripture  to  be  translated  *  holy  scripture^  annihi- 
lates at  once  all  the  evidence  of  language.  With  such  a  licence, 
we  might  reverse  the  sixth  commandment  into  *  Thou  shalt  not 
omit  murder.'  It  would  be  the  more  extraordinary  in  this  case, 
where  the  mi^-translation  was  to  effect  the  adoption  of  the  whole 
code  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  laws  in  the  text  of  our  Statutes/^ 
And  he  adds,  "  do  we  allow  to  our  Judges  this  lumping  legisla- 
tion?" 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Mr.  Jefierson  came  of  age  in  1764.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  at 
his  majority,  when  he  was  placed  in  the  nomination  of  Justices  for 
the  county  in  which  he  lived ;  and  at  the  first  election  following, 
was  chosen  one  of  its  Rqiresentatives  to  the  Legislature. 

He  look  his  seat  in  that  body  in  May,  1769,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  once,  by  an  effort  of  philanthropy,  to  which  the  steady 
liberalization  of  sixty  years  has  not  brought  up  the  tone  of  public 
sentiment ;  at  least,  so  far  as  to  reconcile  the  major  will  to  the  per- 
sonal sacrifices  which  it  involves.  The  moral  intrepidity  that  could 
prompt  him,  a  new  member,  and  one  of  the  youngest  in  the  House, 
to  rise  from  his  seat,  with  the  composure  of  a  martyr,  and  propose, 
amidst  a  body  of  inexorable  planters,  a  bill  "/or  the  permissiaii 
of  the  Emancipatimi  of  Slaves,^^  gave  an  earnest  of  his  future 
career,  too  unequivocal  to  be  misunderstood.  It  was  an  upt  of  self 
immolation,  worthy  the  best  model  of  Sparta  or  Rome.  He  wai? 
hmiself  a  slave  holder,  and  from  the  immense  inheritance  to  which 
he  had  succeeded,  probably  one  of  the  largest  in  the  House.  He 
knew  too,  that  it  was  a  measure  of  peculiar  odium,  running  coun- 
ter to  the  strongest  interests,  and  most  intractable  prejudices  of  the 
ruling  population  ;  that  it  would  draw  upon  him  the  keenest  resent- 
ments of  the  wealthy  and  the  great,  who  alone  held  the  keys  of 
honor  and  preferment  at  home,  besides  banishing  forever,  all  hope 
of  a  favorable  consideration  with  the  government.  In  return  for 
this  array  of  sacrifices,  he  saw  nothing  await  him  but  the  satisfac- 
tion of  an  approving  conscience,  and  the  distant  commendation  of 
an  impartial  posterity.  He  could  have  no  possible  motive  but  the 
honor  of  his  country,  and  the  gratification  of  a  warm  and  compre- 
hensive benevolence. 

The  bare  announcement  of  the  proposition  gave  a  shock  to  the 
aristocracy  of  the  House,  which  aroused  their  inmost  alarms.  It 
touched  their  sensibilities  at  a  most  irritable  point,  and  was  rejected 
by  a  sudden  and  overwhelming  vote.  Yet  the  courteous  and  concil- 
iatory account  which  Mr.  Jefferson  has  left  of  the  transactiOD, 
ascribes  the  failure  of  the  bill  to  the  vicious  and  despotie  inflii- 
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eace  of  the  govenunent,  which,  by  its  unceasing  frown,  overawed 
every  attempt  at  reform^  rather  than  to  any  moral  depravation  of 
the  members  themselves.    They  were  not  insensible  to  the  amazing 
merits  of  the  proposition.    '^  Our  minds"  says  he  '^  were  circumscrib- 
ed within  narrow  linuts,  by  an  habitual  belief  that  it  was  our  duty 
to  be  subordinate  to  the  mother  country  in  all  matters  of  govern- 
ment, to  direct  all  our  labors  in  subservience  to  her  interests,  and 
even  to  observe  a  bigotted  intderance  for  all  religions  but  hers. 
The  difficulties  with  our  Representatives  were  of  habit  and  despair, 
not  of  reflection  and  conviction.    Experience  soon  proved  that  they ' 
could  bring  their  minds  to  rights,  on  the  first  summons  of  their  at- 
tention."   But  indeed,  under  the  regal  government,  how  was  it  pos- 
sible fcft  any  thing  liberal  to  expect  success.     The  Crown  had  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  the  appointment  of  all  ofiScers  of  any  moment, 
even  those,  in  part,  of  the  ordinary  Legislature.    The  King's  Coun- 
cil, as  it  was  called,  which  acted  as  an  Upper  House,  held  their 
places  at  d^e  Royal  will,  and  cherished  a  most  humble  obedience  to 
that  will ;  the  Governor,  too,  who  had  a  negative  on  the  lawe,  held 
by  the  same  tenure,  and  with  still  greater  devotedness  to  it :  and, 
last  of  all,  the  Royal  negative,  which  formed  the  rear-guard  to  the 
whde,  barred  the  final  pass  to  every  project  of  melioraticm.    So 
wanton,  indeed,  was  the  exercise  of  this  power  in  the  hands  of  his 
Majesty,  that  for  the  most  trifling  reason,  and  sometimes  for  no  con- 
ceivable reason  at  all,  he  refused  his  assent  to  laws  of  the  most  salu- 
tary tendency.    Nay,  the  single  interposition  of  an  interested  indi- 
vidual against  a  law,  was  scarcely  ever  known  to  fail  of  success, 
tkough  in  the  opposite  scale  were  placed  the  interests  of  a  whole 
cotntry. 

This  was  Mr.  Jefferson's  ^r«^  measure  of  reform ;  and  although 
rendered  abortive  by  the  immature  state  of  things,  it  was  but  the 
inception,  as  the  reader  will  in  due  time  perceive,  of  a  long  series 
of  efibrts,  partly  successful,  partly  mA,  in  the  same  benevolent  cause. 
It  was  the  first  public  movement  which  he  had  the  honor  to  origin- 
ate, and  the  one,  in  all  i»robabyity,  whose  spirit  and  olgect  weve 
most  congenial  to  his  heart.  Indeed,  it  was  but  the  glimmerizig 
of  that  principle,  which  constituted  the  polar  star  of  his  whole  des- 
tiny, and  which  afterwards  burst  with  such  asCcxushing  magnifi- 
cence upon  the  wcHrld,  in  that  immortal  manifesto  of  his  country, 
which  proclaimed,  that  ''all  men  are  created  equal,  and  endowed  by 
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their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights."  It  was  the  primanr 
development  of  the  workings  of  a  mind  which  comprehended, 
within  the  mantle  of  its  benignity,  every  cdor  {md  condition  of  hu- 
man existence ;  and  which  saw,  beyond  the  ''  rivers  of  blood"  and 
^^  years  of  descdation"  which  intervened,  that  enchanting  vision,  which 
flashed  upon  his  earliest  musings,  and  kindled  his  expiring  ener- 
gies,— the  vision  of  emancipated  man  throughout  the  world.  But  a 
few  years  after  his  legislative  debut  in  the  cause  of  slavery,  we  find 
him  dilating  with  enthusiasm  upon  the  same  subject,  inflying  '^Notes'' 
•  to  M.  deMarbois,  of  the  French  legation,  and  recording  that  vehe- 
ment and  appalling  admonition  which  recent  events  have  almost 
ripened  into  prophecy : 

<'Can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  thought  secure  when  we  have 
removed  their  only  firm  basis,  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
peq>le,  that  these  Uberties  are  of  the  gift  of  God?  That  they 
are  not  to  be  violated  but  with  his  wrath?  Indeed,  L tremble  for 
my  country,  when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just ;  that  his  justice  can- 
not sleep  forever :  that  considering  numbers,  nature  and  natural 
means  only,  a  revolution  in  the  wheel  of  fortune,  an  exchange  of 
situation  is  among  possible  events :  that  it  may  become  prob- 
able by  supernatural  interference !  The  Almighty  has  no  attri- 
bute which  can  take  side  with  us  in  such  a  contest." 

But  the  business  of  ordinary  legislation  was  drawing  to  a  close 
in  Virginia.  The  &tal  collision  between  Great-Britain  and  her 
Colonies,  had  waxed  to  a  crisis,  which  suspended  the  regular  action 
of  government,  and  summoned  the  attention  of  its  functionaries  t> 
more  imperious  concerns.  Patrick  Henry,  who  was  seven  yesrs 
older  than  Mr.  Jeflerson,  and  three  or  four  ahead  of  him  in  public 
life,  had  hitherto  been  the  master-spirit  of  the  Revolution  at  the 
South,  and,  by  his  superior  boldness,  hadsustained  its  principal  brunt. 
The  time  had  now  arrived,  when  he  was  to  divide  the  burthen  and 
the  glory  of  the  distinction,  with  one  who  was  his  junior  only  in 
years  and  eloquence,  his  equal  in  moral  courage,  but  in  every  thing 
else  hb  superior,  at  an  immeasurable  distance.  The  same  session 
of  the  Legislature  that  first  saw  Mr.  Jeflerson  a  member,  saw  him 
first  also  in  the  little  council  of  the  brave.  TBe  same  session  also, 
(1769)  witnessed  the  adoption  of  a  new  mode  of  resistance  to  Brit- 
ish tyranny,  which  he  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  promoting ;  to 
wit,  the  system  of  non-intercourse,  by  which  th^  Colonies  gradu- 
il^  dissdved  all  commercial  connection  with  the  mother  country. 
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The  (^ponenta  of  the  embargo,  who  have  slept  a  good  sound  sleep, 
will  now  begin  to  bristle  up,  and  say  they  have  discovered,  at  last, 
the  v^  g^ni^  of  that  diabolical  principle.  But  here  a  difficulty 
presents  itself,  for  the  origin  of  the  non-intercourse  proceeding  be- 
longs to  Massachusetts,  the  focus  of  all  disinclination  to  embargoes ! 
The  honor  of  it  is  hers;  she  having  been  pressed,  from  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  her  local  position,  to  take  the  precedence  of  the 
other  Colonies  in  this  important  step.  I»  it  possible,  that  the 
bruited  restrictive  system,  which  was  so  humiliating  in  a  Jefferson 
and  a  Madison,  and  so  heritical  in  1808-9,  should  owe  its  birth 
place  to  the  'cradle  of  sound  principles,'  or  trace  its  pedigree  upon 
the  escutcheons  of  '76  ?  It  is  no  less  remarkable  than  true.  And 
the  measure,  equally  honorable  on  both  occasions,  was  attended 
with  correspondent  and  glorious  results  to  our  common  country. 
Experience  has  proved,  that  the  most  effectual  mode  of  warfare 
with  a  nation,  which  excludes  the  principle  of  reciprocity  from  her 
code,  and  grasps  at  monopolizing  the  commerce  of  the  world,  is  to 
withdraw  peaceably  from  her  intercourse,  and,  by  a  vigorous  sys- 
tem of  retaliation,  to  debar  her  from  ours.  This  indeed  has  never 
failed  to  bring  matters  to  a  favorable  issue,  either  by  compelling  her 
(o  retire  upon  the  high  ground  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  or  by  exas- 
perating her,  as  in  two  memoraUe  instances,  to  such  a  pitch  of 
madness,  as  is  decreed  to  be  the  certain  precursor  of  self-destniction. 

But  in  whatever  light  the  principle  may  have  been  viewed  in 
later  times,  its  application  was  eminently  efficacious  in  producing 
the  final  appeal,  in  1776.  It  touched,  at  the  most  sensitive  and 
irascible  point,  the  great  feeling  which  neutralizes  every  other  in  a 
eommercial  State,  to  wit,  that  of  interest.  Happily,  Mr.  Jefferson 
became  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  soon  after  the  adoption  of  the 
system  in  Massachusetts ;  he  foresaw  its  operation,  if  acted  upon 
generally  and  in  concert ;  and  immediately  conceived  the  design  of 
bringing  Virginia  up  to  a  line  with  her  northern  sister.  A  concise 
view  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  this  period  is  important. 

The  hfAd  and  unequivocal  attitude  into  which  Virginia  had 
thrown  herself  by  the  opposition,  which  she  headed  in  '65,  against 
the  Stamp  Act,  was  imitated  with  infectious  rapidity  by  all  the 
other  Colonies ;  which  raised  the  general  toUe  of  resentment  to 
such  a  height,  as  made  Great  Britain  herself  quail  before  the  tenA 
pest  she  had  excited    The  Stamp  Act  was  repealed ;  but  its  re^ 
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peal  was  soon  followed  by  a  series  of  parliamentary  aad  executive' 
acts,  equally  unconstitutional  and  oppressive.    Among  these,  were 
the  Declaratory  Act  of  a  right  in  the  British  Parliament^  to  tax  (he 
Colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever ;  the  quartering  of  large  bodies  of 
British  soldiery  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  Colonies,  at  the  ex- 
pense and  incessant  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  dissolutimi. 
in  rapid  succession,  of  the  Colonial  Assemblies,  and  the  total  st»- 
pension  of  the  legislative  power  in  New  York ;  the  imposition  ot 
duties  on  all  teas,  glass,  paper,  and  other  articles  of  the  most  ne- 
cessary use,  imported  into  the  Colonies,  and  the  appointment  of 
Commissioners,  armed  vrith  unlimited  powers,  to  be  stationed  in  thr 
several  ports  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  the  arbitrary  customs. 
These  despotic  measures,  with  others  of  a  similar  character,  produc- 
ed immediate  recourse  to  retaliation,  in  the  commercial  Provinces:. 
The  people  of  Massachusetts,  upon  whom  they  fell  with  their  first 
and  heaviest  pressure,  were  the  fi>remoBt  also  in  resisting  their  oper- 
ation.   They  entered  into  an  association,  by  which  they  agreed 
and  solemnly  bound  themselves,  not  to  import  from  Great  Britain 
any  of  the  articles  taxed,  or  to  use  them.     They  also  addressed  a 
circular  letter  to  their  sister  Colonies,  inviting  their  concurrence  and 
coH>peration,  in  all  lawful  and  constitutional  means,  for  procuring 
relief  from  their  oppressions.    Petitions,  memorials,  and  remon 
strances  were  accordingly  addressed  to  jthe  King  and  Parliament,  by 
the  Legislatures  of  the  different  Colonies,  entreating  a  resciraion  of 
the  obnoxious  measures,  and  blending  with  their  entreaties,  profes- 
sions of  unwavering  loyalty.    To  these  no  answer  was  condescend- 
ed.   But  the  non-intercourse  proceedings  in  Massachusetts  were  of 
a  character  too  ruinous  to  the  new  revenue  bill,  not  to  excite  atten- 
tion.   They  immediately  called  forth  a  set  of  joint  resolutions,  and 
an  address,  from  the  Lords  and  Commons.    These  resolutions  con 
demned,  in  the  severest  terms,   all  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
Colonies.    They  re-asserted  the  right  of  taxation,  and  of  quarter- 
ing their  troops  upon  the  Colonies.    They  even  went  so  fiur  as  to 
direct,  that  the  King  might  employ  force  of  arms,  sufficient  to  quell 
the  disobedient;  and  declared  that  he  had  the  right  to  cause  the 
promoters  of  disorders  to  be  arrested  and  transported  to  England 
for  trial. 

/   These  resolutions  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  arrived  in  America, 
(in  May,  1769.    The  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia  was  then  in 
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/Qeaosit  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  we  have  seen,  was  for  the  first  time  a 
member.    The  doctrines  avowed  in  these  menacing  papers,  al- 
though they  were  directed  principally  against  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, were  too  extraordinary  to  be  overlooked  in  any  assembly 
which  contained  a  Jefferson.     They  were  no  sooner  made  known 
to  the  House,  than  he  proposed  the  adoption  of  counter  resolutions, 
and  advocated  warmly,  the  propriety  of  making  common  cause 
with  Massachusetts,  at  the  hazard  of  every  sacrifice.     Counter  reso- 
lutions, and  an  address  to  the  King,  were  accordingly  agreed  to, 
with  litde  opposition ;  and  the  pregnant  determination  was  then 
and  there  formed,  of  considering  the  cause  of  any  one  Colony  as 
a  common  one.    The  seed  ot  the  American  Union  was  here  first 
^^own.    Who  cannot  perceive,  in  that  spirit  of  godlike  magnanimi- 
ty, which  forgot  self,  kindred,  friends,  every  thing,  in  commissera- 
tioQ  of  the  sufferings  of  a  distant  Colony,  the  elements  of  that  pow- 
erful fraternal  princq>le,  which  carried  these  Colonies  in  solid  pha- 
lanx, side  to  side,  and  step  for  step,  through  the  angry  bilbws  of  the 
Revolution;  and  which,  through  so  many  years  of  high  prosperity, 
has  overawed  every  rampant  ebullition,  and,  by  a  ceaceless  attrac- 
tion, hdd  upon  its  point  every  discordancy  of  interest  and  opinion. 
The  spark  which  was  elicited  on  this  occasion,  was  communicated 
from  heart  to  heart,  and  from  Colony  to  Colony,  until  the  principle 
of  ooheoon  became  paramount  and  universal,  dissolving  every  in- 
congruous tie,  and  melting  into  one  mass,  having  a  common  inter- 
est and  a  common  danger,  the  whole  body  of  the  people.    By  the 
resolutions  which  they  passed,  the  Legislature  re-asserted  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  the  Cdbnies  to  tax  themselves  in  all  cases  whatsoever ; 
denounced  the  recent  acts  of  Partiament,  as  flagrant  violations  of 
the  British  Constitution ;  and  remonstrated,  sternly,  against  the  as- 
sumed  right  to  transport  the  freebom  citizens  of  America  to  Eng- 
land, to  be  tried  by  their  inveterate  enemies.     The  tone  of  these  res- 
olutions was  so  strong,  as  to  excite,  for  the  first  time,  the  displeasure 
of  the  Govemcx',  the  amiable  Lord  Bottetourt,  whose  facility  of  dis- 
position was  proverbial.     The  House  had  scarcely  adopted,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  entered  upon  their  journals,  when  they  were 
summoned  to  his  presence,  to  receive  the  sentence  of  dissolution. 
*'Mr.  Speaker,"  said  he,  "and  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
isentatives,  I  hove  heard  of  your  resolves,  and  augur  ill  of  their 
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effects ;  you  have  made  it  my  diity  to  disaolve  you,  and  you  Are 
accordingly  dissolved." 
■      But  th%  interference  of  the  Executive  had  no  other  effect,  than  to 
'  encourage  the  holy  feeUng  it  attempted  to  repress.    The  next  day, 
led  oD  by  the  young  spiritSi  Jefferson,  Henry,  and  the  two  Lees,  the 
'  great  body  of  the  members  retired  to  a  room,  called  the  Apdlo,  in 
i  die  Raleigh  tavern,  the  principal  hotel  in  Williamsburg.    They 
i   there  formed  themselves  into  a  voluntary  Convention,  drew  up  Ar- 
ticles of  Association  against  the  use  of  any  merchandise  imported 
from  Great  Britain,  signed,  and  recommended  them  to  the  people. 
^  They  repaired  to  their  several  counties,  drculated  the  Articles  of  the 
League  among  their  constituents,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all, 
so  popular  was  the  measure,  that  at  the  call  of  another  Legislature,^ 
^  themselves  were  re-elected  without  a  single  exc^vtion. 
*     The  impetus  thus  given  to  the  heroic  example  of  Massachusetts, 
by  a  remote  Province,  carried  it  home  to  the  breast  of  every  Colony. 
The  non-importation  agreement  became  general.    All  the  lux- 
uries, and  many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  were  sacrificed,  at  once,  on 
the  altar  of  colonial  liberty.    The  history  of  that  period  presents  a 
sublime  spectacle  of  self-devotement,  and  rigorous  patriotism.    As- 
sociations were  formed  ot  every  point,  and  a  systematic  war  of  in- 
terdiction and  non-consumption,  was  directed  against  British  mer  - 
<:handise.    All  ranks,  all  ages,  and  both  sexes  joined,  with  holy 
emulation,  in  nullifying  the  unconstitutional  tariff.    The  ladies, 
who  aie  never  permiUed  to  be  greatest  but  on  the  greatest  occasions, 
established  a  peculiar  claim  to  pre-eminence,  on  this.    They  relin- 
quished, without  a  struggle,  all  the  elegancies,  the  embellishments* 
and  even  tlie  comforts  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  ;  and  ex- 
perienced a  refined  pleasure  in  preferring,  for  their  attire,  the  simple 
fabric  of  their  own  fiee  hands,  to  the  most  gorgeous  habiliments  of 
tyranny.     In  Virginia,  the  anti-revenue  movement  was  reduced  to 
a  system,  and  pursued  with  imparaDeled  rigor.    A  committee  of  vig- 
ilfitnce  was  established  in  every  county,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pro- 
mote subscriptions  to  the  covenant,  and  to  guard  the  execution  of  the 
Articles.    The  powers  of  these  committees,  being  undefined,  were 
almost  unlimited.     They  examined  the  books  of  the  merchant, 
and  pushed  their  inquisitorial  tribunal  into  the  sanctity  of  the  fire- 
side, punishing  every  breach,  by  &ae  and  public  edvertipement  of 
the  offender,  and  rewarding  every  observance  by  an  appropriate 
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fcadge  of  merit  "Suoh,  too,  was  the  imperions  Virtue  of  popular 
opinion,  that  from  their  decision  there  was  no  appeal.  All  who  re- 
fused to  subscribe  the  covenant  of  self-disfranchisement,  or  proved 
derelict  in  one  iota,  to  its  obligations,  underwent  a  species  of  social 
excommunication.  But  the  examples  of  delinquency  were  exceed 
ingly  rare — of  recusancy,  rarer  ;  a  few  old  tories  only,  of  the  most 
intractable  stamp,  were  sent  into  gentlemanly  exile,  beyond  the 
mountains. 

The  dissolution  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  was  not  attended,  as 
before  remarked,  with  any  change  in  the  popular  representation ;  ex- 
cept only  in  the  very  few  instances  of  those  who  had  declined  assent 
to  the  patriot  proceedings.     The  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  oFN. 
any  permanent  interest,  which  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1773,  saw  / 
Mr.  Jefferson  again  at  his  post,  and  intent  upon  the  great  business/ 
of  substituting  just  principles  of  government,  in  the  room  of  thosej 
which  unjustly  prevailed.  ^ 

A  court  of  inquiry,  held  in  Rhode-Island,  as  far  back  as  1762, 
in  which  was  vested  the  extraordinary  power  to  transport  persons  to 
England,  to  be  tried  for  offences  committed  in  America,  was  consid- 
ered by  him  as  demanding  attention,  even  after  so  long  an  interval 
of  silence.  He  was  not  in  public  life  at  the  time  this  proceeding 
was  instituted,  and  consequently  had  not  the  power  to  raise  his  voice 
against  it ;  but  such  was  his  strong  senseof  political  justice,  that,  when 
an  important  principle  was  violated,  he  deemed  it  never  too  late  to 
tally  to  the  breach.  Acquiescence  in  such  a  high-handed  en- 
croachment, wpuld  give  it  the  force  of  precedent,  and  precedentwould 
soon  establish  the  right.  A  suitable  investigation  and  protest,  too, 
would  resuscitate  the  apprehensions  of  the  Colonists,  which  had  al- 
ready relapsed  into  a  fatal  repose.  This,  indeed,  appeared  to  him  a 
more  desirable  result,  than  the  simple  reclamation  of  right  in  that  par- 
ticular case.  Nothing  of  unusual  excitement  having  occurred,  dur- 
ing tlie  protracted  interval  of  legislative  interruption,  the  people  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of  insensibility  to  their  situation :  and  yet,  the  same 
causes  of  irritation  existed,  that  had  recently  tlirown  them  into  suafa 
ferment  The  duty  on  tea,  with  a  multitude  of  co-incumbrances, 
still  pressed  upon  them ;  and  the  Declaratory  Act,  of  a  right  in  the 
British  Parliament,  to  bind  them  by  their  laws,  in  all  cases  whatso- 
rever,  still  suspended  over  them,  hanging  by  the  tenure  of  ministeri- 
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al  caprice.    The  lethargy  of  the  public  mind,  under  such  a  pressure 
of  injustice,  indicated  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  fearM  state  of  things.    It 
presented  to  his  philosophic  eye,  a  degree  of  moral  prostration,  but 
one  remove  from  that,  which  constitutes  the  proper  element  for  des- 
potism, and  invites  its  fiercest  visitations.    It  appeared    to  liim 
indispensable,  as  a  first  measure,  that  something  should  be  done, 
to  break  in  upon  the  dead  calm,  which  rested,  like  an  incubus, 
on  the  Colonies,  and  to  rouse  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  real 
situation.    Something,  moreover,  had  been  perpetually  wanting,  to 
produce  concert  of  action,  and  a  mutual  understanding  among  the 
Colonies ;  which  was  essential  to  a  systematic  and  efficacious  resis- 
.tance.     These  objects  could  only  be  accomplished,  he  conceived,  by 
"  the  dissemination,  in  an  impressive  form,  of  the  earliest  intelligence 
of  events,  with  suitable  and  wholesome  comments.    This  would 
•  keep  their  understandings  sufficiently  informed,  and  by  scattering 
Hhe  flames  of  excitement,  which  were  principally  local,  from  one  Col- 
ony to  another,  until  the  whole  continent  should  be  in  a  blaze, 
would  keep  them,  also,  in  a  mytual  and  constant  state  of  alarm. 
With  a  view,  therefore,  to  these  important  objects,  and  "  not  think- 
ing the  old  and  leading  members  up  to  the  point  of  forwardness, 
which  the  times  required,*'  he  proposed  to  a  few  of  the  younger 
ones,  a  private  meeting,  in  the  evening,  "to  consult  on  the  state  of 
things."    On  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  of  March,  1773,  there- 
]  fore,  we  find  this  Uttle  band  of  Virginia  patriots,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  R.  H.  Lee,  F.  L.  Lee,  and  Dabney 
jCarr,  assembled  together  in  a  private  room  of  the  Raleigh  tavern, 
to  deliberate  on  the  momentous  concerns  of  all  British  America. 
The  minds  of  these  bold  statesmen  were  in  perfect  unison ;  and 
I  the  concurrence  of  such  minds,  upon  such  an  occasion,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  educe  results,  which  should  mark  an  era  in  the 
\  history  of  our  nation.    Nor  did  it  so  fail.    This  little  conclave,  at 
i  the  Raleigh  tavern  in  Williamsburg,  had  the  distinguishing  merit 
of  originating  the  most  formidable  engine  of  Colonial  resistance, 
( that  had  ever  been  devised ;  to  wit,  the  "  Committees  of  Correspon- 
dence,^ between  the  Legislatures  of  the  different  Colonies  :  and  the 
first  visible  offspring  of  this  measure,  was  a  movement  of  inconceiv- 
ably more  consequence,  not]  only  to  America,  but  to  the  world — ^the 
call  of  a  general  Congress  of  all  the  Colonies. 
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This  important  result  was  foreseen,  it  appears,  by  the  meeting, 
paiticularly  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  has  left  us  an  interesting  remin- 
iscence of  their  doings,  avoiding,  in  his  usual  way,  any  particular 
mention  of  his  own  agency. 

"We  were  all  sensible  that  the  most  urgent  of  all  measures, 
was  that  of  coming  to  an  understanding  with  all  the  other  Colo- 
nies, to  consider  the  British  claims  as  a  common  cause  to  all,  and 
to  produce  a  imity  of  action ;  and  for  this  surpose  that  a  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence,  in  each  Colony,  would  be  the  best  instru- 
ment for  inter-communication :  and  that  their  first  measure  would 
probably  be,  to  propose  a  meeting  of  Deputies  from  every  Colo- 
ny,  at  some  central  place,  who  should  be  charged  with  the  direction 
of  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  by  all." 

This  presentiment,  of  the  call  of  a  General  Congress,  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  meeting,  must  have  made  a  powerful  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Jefferson ;  for  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  it  was 
still  fresh  in  his  memory.  In  a  letter  to  a  son  of  DabneyCarr, 
in  1816,  he  alludes  to  it :  "I  remember  that  Mr.  Carr  and  myself, 
returning  home  together,  and  conversing  on  the  subject,  by  the  way, 
concurred  in  the  conclusion,  that  that  measure  [Committees  of  Cor- 
respondence] must  inevitably  beget  the  meeting  of  a  Congress  of 
Deputies  from  all  the  Colonies,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  all  in  the 
same  principles  and  measures,  for  the  maintenance  of  our  rights." 

It  being  decided  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  these  commit- 
tees, Mr.  Jefferson  proceeded  to  draft  a  set  of  resolutions  to  that  in^ 
tent,  and  improved  the  opportunity  to  insert  a  special  one,^  directing 
an  inquiry  into  the  judicial  proceedings  in  Rhode-Island.  The  reso- 
lutions being  agreed  to,  it  was  decided  to  propose  them  to  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  the  next  morning;  His  colleagues  in  council,  pressed 
upon  Mr.  Jefferson  to  move  them;  "but  I  urged,"  says  he,  "that 
it  should  be  done  by  Mr.  Carr,  my  friend  and  brother-iorlaw,  then  a 
new  member,  to  whom  I  wished  an  q)portunity  should  be  given,  of 
making  known  to  the  House,  his  great  worth  and  talents."  It  was 
accordingly  agreed  that  Mr.  Carr  should  move  them;  after  which, 
this  patriotic  coterie  dissolved,  and  repaired  to  their  lodgings. 

The  resolutions  were  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Burgesses^ 
the  nesl  morning,  by  young  Mr.  Carr ;  who  failed  not  to  exhibit  on 
the  occasion,  "his  great  worth  and  talents,"  in  a  speech  which  elec- 
trified the  whole  assembly.  For  once,"  it  is  said,  the  genius  of  Hen- 
ry stood  rebuked,  before  the  eloquence  of  such  a  rival.    liLr.  Carr 
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was  a  member  from  the  county  of  Louisa,  handsome  in  person,  dig-- 
nified  and  engaging  in  manners,  rich  in  imagination,  cogent  in  rea- 
soning, firm  and  undaunted  in  purpose,  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of 
liberty ;  and  from  the  high  promise  which  this  display  of  his  abili- 
ties and  patriotism  inspired,  he  was  hailed  as  a  powerful  acquisition 
to  the  reform  party.  The  members  flocked  around  him,  greeted 
him  with  praises,  which  spoke  fervently  in  their  countenances ;  and 
congratulated  themselves  on  the  accession  of  such  a  cliampion  to 
their  cause.  But  how  soon  were  these  proud  anticipations  blighted. 
Brief  was  the  career  of  the  eloquent  and  lamented  Carr.  In  two 
months  from  the  occasion  which  witnessed  this,  his  first  and  last 
popular  triumph,  he  was  no  more. 

With  what  sensations  Mr.  Jefferson  contemplated  the  success  of 
'•his  friend  and  brother-in-law,"  and  marked  the  deep  sentiment  of 
admiration  which  pervaded  every  bosom,  can  only  be  imagined. 
His  great  expectations  were  realized ;  he  was  overpowered  with  de- 
light ;  and  the  scene  altogether,  made  an  impression  upon  him, 
wliich  time  could  not  obliterate.  Nearly  half  a  century  afterwards, 
he  reverts  to  the  transaction,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  with  a  freshnes? 
which  showed  a  heart  yet  warm  with  the  feehng  it  excited. 

"  I  well  remember  the  pleasure  expressed  in  the  countenance  and 
conversation  of  the  membera  generally,  on  this  debut  of  Mr.  Can-, 
and  the  hopes  they  conceived,  as  well  from  the  talents  as  the  patriot- 
ism it  manifested.  But  he  died  within  two  months  after,  and  in  him 
we  lost  a  powerful  fellow  laborer.  His  character  was  of  a  high  or- 
der. A  spotless  integrity,  sound  judgment,  handsome  imagination, 
enriched  by  education  and  reading,  quick  and  clear  in  his  concep- 
tions, of  correct  and  ready  elocution,  impressing  every  hearer  with 
the  sincerity  of  the  heart  from  which  it  flowed.  His  firmness  wa*? 
inflexible  in  whatever  he  thought  was  right :  but  when  no  moral 
principle  stood  in  the  way,  never  had  man  more  of  the  milk  of  hu- 
man kindness,  of  indulgence,  of  softness,  of  pleasantry  in  conver- 
sation and  conduct.  The  number  of  his  friends,  and  the  warmtli 
of  their  affection,  were  proofs  of  hb  worth,  and  of  their  estimate  of 
it.  To  give  to  those  now  Uving,  an  idea  of  the  aflfliction  produced 
by  his  deatli,  in  the  minds  of  all  who  knew  him,  I  liken  it  to  tliat 
lately  felt  by  themselves,  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  Peter  Carr, 
so  like  him  in  all  his  endowments  and  moral  qualities,  and  whose 
recollection  can  never  recur  without  a  deep-drawn  sigh  from  the  bo- 
som of  any  one  who  knew  him." 

The  resolutions  were  adqited  the  same  day,  March  12,  1773, 
without  a  dissenting  voice.    They  had  been  drafted  so  dextei- 
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ously,  and  in  such  guarded  terms,  as  not  to  awaken  a  suspicion 
in  the  old  and  cautious  members,  of  their  probable  tendency ;  which 
caused  a  unanimous  concurrence  in  the  vote.  They  stand  recorded 
on  the  journals  of  the  House,  thus : 

Whereas,  the  minds  of  His  Majesty's  most  faithful  subjects  in  this 
Colony  have  been  much  distm'bed,  by  various  rumors,  and  reports 
of  proceedings,  tending  to  deprive  them  of  their  ancient,  legal,  and 
constitutional  rights : 

"  And  whereas,  the  affairs  of  this  Colony  are  frequently  connect- 
ed with  those  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  neighboring  Colo- 
nies, which  renders  a  communication  of  sentiments  necessary ;  in 
order,  therefore,  to  remove  the  uneasiness,  and  to  quiet  the  minds 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  for  the  other  good  purposes  above  mention- 
ed: 

^'  Be  it  resolved.  That  a  standing  Committee  of  Correspondence 
and  enquiry  be  appointed,  to  consist  of  eleven  persons,  to  wit :  the 
honorable  Peyton  Randolph,  Robert  C.  Nicholas,  Richard  Bland, 
Richard  H.  Lee,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Edmund  Pendleton,  Patrick 
Henry,  Dudley  Digges,  Dabney  Carr,  Archibald  Cary,  and  Thom- 
as Jefferson,  quires,  any  six  of  whom  be  a  committee,  whose  bu- 
siness it  shall  De  to  obtain  the  most  early  and  authentic  intelligence 
of  all  such  acts  and  resolutions  of  the  British  Parliament,  or  proceed- 
ings of  administration,  as  may  relate  to,  or  affect  the  British  Colo- 
nies in  America ;  and  to  keep  up  and  maintain  a  correspondence 
and  communication  with  our  sister  Colonies,  respecting  those  impor- 
tant considerations ;  and  the  result  of  such  their  {nroceedings,  from 
time  to  time,  to  lay  before  this  House. 

*^  Resolved,  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  said  committee,  that 
they  do,  without  delay,  inform  themselves  particularly  of  the  princi- 
ples and  authority,  on  which  was  constituted  a  court  of  enquiry,  said 
to  have  been  lately  held  in  Rhode-Island,  with  powers  to  transport 
peiBons  accused  of  offences  committed  in  America,  to  places  beyond 
the  seas  to  be  tried. 

''The  said  resolutions  being  severally  read  a  second  time,  were, 
upon  the  question  severally  put  thereupon,  agreed  to  by  the  House^ 
Tiemine  coniradicente. 

^  Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  of  this  House  do  transmit  to  the 
Speakers  of  the  different  Assemblies  of  the  British  Colonies  on  the 
continent,  copies  of  the  said  resolutions,  and  desire  that  they  will 
lay  them  before  their  respective  Assemblies,  and  request  them  to  ap- 
point some  person  or  persons  of  their  respective  bodies,  to  communi- 
cate from  time  to  time  with  the  said  conmuttee." 

The  House  of  Burgesses  had  nosoono'  passed  these  resohitions^ 
than  they  were  dissolved,  as  usual,  by  the  Governor,  then  Lord  Dun- 

moie.    For,  although  clothed  in  the  most  plausible  and  inoffensive 
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language,  that  watchful  Executive  had  too  much  sagacity  not  to 
perceive,  that  they  laid  the  foundation  for  a  more  formidable  amount 
of  resistance,  than  had  yet  been  apprehended.  But  the  sentence 
of  dissolution  had  no  other  effect,  than  to  give  a  popular  impulse 
to  the  proceedings  that  led  to  it ;  and  to  excite  to  greater  promp- 
titude and  zeal,  those  who  were  designated  in  the  resolutions,  for 
putting  the  machme  into  operation.  The  very  next  day,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  assembled,  organized,  and  proceeded  to 
business.  They  adopted  a  Ciicular  letter,  prepared  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, to  the  Speakers  of  the  other  Colonies,  enclosing  to  each  a  copy 
of  the  resolutions  ;  and  left  it  in  charge  with  their  Chairman,  Pey- 
ton Randolph,  who  was  also  Speaker  of  the  House,  to  transmit 
them  by  expressed.  The  chief  mover,  thus  had  the  happiness  to  see 
his  favorite  measure  in  an  energetic  course  of  execution. 

Although  the  result  of  the  Raleigh  consultation  had  a  iiK>re 
decisive  bearing  upon  the  subsequent  movements  of  the  countx}', 
than  any  recommendation  that  had  preceded  it,  yet  we  find  no 
meivtion  of  the  occurrence  in  any  of  the  numerous  books  of  our 
revolution.     But  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution  has  not 
been  written,  so  said  John  Adams,  in  1816 ;  Mr.  Jefferson  echoes 
back  the  sentiment  of  his  correspondent,  and  adds,  it  never  can  be 
written.     ^  On  the  subject,  says  he,  of  the  history  of  the  American 
Revolution,  you  ask,  who  shall  write  it  ?     Who  can  write  it  ?    And 
who  will  ever  be  able  to  write  it  ?     Nobody ;  except  merely  its  exter- 
nal facts  ;  all  its  councib,  designs,  and  discussions  were  conducted 
in  secret,  and  no  traces  of  them  were  preserved.     These,  which 
are  the  life  and  soul  of  history,  must  forever  be  unknown.'    Mr. 
Madison  is  the  only  person  now,  who  can  be  looked  to  \inth  any 
confidence,  to  supply  the  revelation  of  these  ^councils  and  designs,' 
and  the  pubUc  expectation  is  strongly  directed  to  that  quarter  ;  but 
it  is  not  probable  that  even  he  possesses  the  requisite  materials  for 
such  an  undertaking. 

As  an  example  of  the- imperfection  of  our  revolutionary  chroni- 
cles, it  should  be  here  noted,  that  the  origination  of  these  Commit- 
tees of  Correspondence  between  the  Colonies,  was  for  a  long  time 
clauned  in  behalf  of  Massachusetts.  Gordon  was  the  first  historiaH 
who  conmutted  the  oversight;*  Marshallt  copied  Gordon,  with 


♦  Vol.  1.  poge  202,  \  Life  of  V^ashington,  VoL  2.  p.  130- 
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some  improvements  upon  the  text ;  succeeding  historians,  copying 
them,*repeated  the  error,  until  it  became  established.    But  the  mat- 
ter was  set  to  rights  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Samuel  A. 
Wells,  of  Boston,  dated  May  12th,  1819  ;  in  which  the  historical 
distinction  is  lucidly  traced  between  the  provincial  Committees  of 
Correspondence,  which  cH-iginated  in  Massachusetts,  in  1772,  and 
the  national  Committees,  which  originated  in  Virginia,  in  1773 ; 
the  former,  were  expressly  for  a  correspondence  among  the  several 
towns  of  that  province  only ;  the  latter,  for  a  correspondence  among 
the  several  Colonies.     Mr.  Wells,  upon  an  investigation  of  the 
subject,  concurs  in  the  same  conclusion,  in  a  letter  to  his  informant : 
and  further  shows,  that  Massachusetts  did  not  adopt  the  measure, 
but  on  the  receipt  of  the  proposition  from  Virginia,  which  was  at 
their  next  session.     Mr.  Jeflferson,  however,  is  slightly  mistaken  in 
ascribing  the  error,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Marshall,  who  is  par- 
tially supported  by  the  previous  authority ;  though  he  does  not  ex- 
pressly cite  him  upon  the  point. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  w^as  responded 
to  with  alacrity  by  the  sister  Colonies,  and  parallel  Committees  of 
Correspondence  were  appointed  by  them  all,  as  their  Assemblies 
successively  convened.  By  this  means,  a  channel  of  direct  and 
vigorous  inter-communication  was  established  between  the  various 
Provinces;  which,  by  the  reciprocal  interchange  of  opinions  and 
alanxis,  and  the  mutual  fusion  of  interests  and  affections,  maintain- 
ed a  steady  equalization  of  purpose  and  action  throughout  the  Colo- 
nies, and  '^  consolidated  the  phalanx  which  breasted  the  power  of 
Britain."  The  operations  of  this  great  political  institution  were 
incalculably  beneficial  to  the  American  cause.  Its  precise  infli^ 
ence  upon  the  course  and  management  of  the  Revolution  has 
never  been  critically  and  historically  ascertained.  Its  mighty  cabinet 
has  never  been  broken  open,  and  the  contents  exposed  to  the  world ; 
yet  it  is  supposed,  that  the  pubUcation  of  its  voluminous  correspond- 
ence ivould  exhibit  some  of  the  most  vehement  productions  of  Mr. 
Jefierson's  pen,  as  he  sustained  an  active  agency  in  its  functbns ; 
and  it  is  generally  believed,  thai  the  revelation  of  its  transactions 
and  counsels,  would  develops  to  the  world  the  secret  springs  and 
causes  of  many  movements,  the  knowledge  of  which  would  reflect 
accumulated  glory  on  the  venerated  chiefe  of  (hat  bold  era. 
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As  was  predicted  by  Mr.  JeiTerson,  and  his  confederates  in  the 
scheme,  the  establishment  of  Corresponding  Committees  resulted 
in  the  convocation  of  a  General  Congress ;  which  event  followed, 
indeed,  the  ensuing  year.  The  intermediate  steps  to  that  important 
result,  require  a  summary  notice,  in  order  to  display  the  connection 
of  the  prophecy  with  the  fulfihnent. 

The  resistance  to  the  revenue  impositions  had  been  conducted 
with  such  inflexibility,  and  such  general  concert,  as  to  have  check- 
ed the  regular  current  of  importation  into  the  Colonies,  and  occa- 
sioned a  prodigious  surcharge  of  the  dutied  commodities  in  Eng- 
land. Immense  quantities  of  tea,  in  particular,  had  accumulated 
in  the  warehouses  of  the  East  India  company — a  monopoly,  which 
was  much  caressed  by  the  Government,  and  had  an  extensive  in- 
fluence over  it  This  Company  having  obtained  permission  to 
transport  their  tea,  free  of  the  usual  export  duty,  from  Great  Britr 
ain  to  America,  on  condition,  that  upon  its  introduction  there,  the 
duty  of  three  pence  per  pound  should  be  paid,  immediately  dis- 
patched enormous  shipments  to  Boston,  and  other  American  ports. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  tea  in  Boston,  the  patriots  were  thrown  into  a 
phrenzy  of  mingled  indignation  and  alarm.  They  saw,  and  felt, 
that  the  crisis  now  approached,  which  was  to  decide  the  great  ques- 
tion, whether  they  would  submit  to  taxation  without  representation, 
or  brave  the  consequences  of  some  decisive  movement,  of  a  physi- 
cal nature,  adequate  to  relieve  them  from  the  emergency.  For,  if 
the  tea  was  permitted  to  be  landed,  it  would  be  sold,  the  duties 
paid,  and  aU  that  they  had  gained,  be  lost.  They  resolved,  ''there- 
fore, that  it  should  not  be  landed ;  and  the  resolution  was  no  sooner 
formed,  than  executed,  by  the  destruction  of  the  entire  cargo. 

The  intelligence  of  this  spirited  coup  de  main  in  vindication  of 
popular  rights,  so  exasperated  the  British  ministry,  that,  in  their 
thirst  for  vengeance,  they  resorted  to  a  measure  which  fixed  the 
irrevocable  sentence  of  dismemberment  upon  the  British  empire. 
This  was  the  famous  Boston  Port  Bill,  by  which  the  harbor  of  that 
great  commercial  emporium  was  closed  against  the  importation  of 
any  goods,  wares  ot  merchandise  whatsoever,  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  June,  1774. 

Upon  the  tatwel  in  Bostoti  of  the  rumor  of  the  impending  ca- 
lamity, a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  "called ;  the  act  was  de- 
nounced as  cruel  and  flagitious ;  they  made  their  appeal  to  God 
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and  the  world.  Numerous  copies  of  the  act  were  printed  and  dis- 
persed over  the  Colonies ;  and  to  make  a  deeper  impression  .on 
the  multitude,  the  copies  were  printed  on  mourning  paper,  border- 
ed with  black  lines ;  and  they  were  cried  through  the  country  as 
the  '  barbarous,  cruel,  sanguinary  and  inhuman  nvurder,^ 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  was  in  session  when  the  news  oT*\ 
this  tyrannical  interdict  was  received,  to  wit,  in  May,  1774.     Mr.     i 
Jefferson  was  still  a  member,  and  his  sympathies  for  the  bleeding     \ 
partizans  of  liberty  at  the  North,  now  rose  to  a  point  unequalled  at      j 
any  previous  stage  of  their  sufferings.     Quickly  perceiving  the  ad-     / 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  the  popular  effervescence,  which  he    ^ 
foresaw  it  would  create,  he  as  quickly  devised  the  means  for  wield- 
ing those  advantages  to  effect,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  common 
cause.     The  history  of  the  machinery,  which  his  creative  genius 
now  put  in  motion,  is  curious  and  interesting.     Fearful  to  trust  the 
lead,  at  this  propitious  moment,  to  the  tardy  pace  of  the  old  mem- 
l)ers,  he  again  rallied  the  little  council  of  chiefs,  with  whom  he  had 
confederated  on  the  former  occasion,  and  concerted  a  private  meet- 
ing, the  same  evening,  at  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Library,  *  to 
considt  on  the  proper  measures  to  be  taken.'     Punctual  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  those  kindred  spirits   nlet ;    and  mutually  ripe  in 
sentunent,  tlicy  unanimously  agreed,  that  they  '  must  boldly  take 
an  unequivocal  stand  in  the  Une  with  Massachusetts.'     They  were 
aldo  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  arousing  tlie  people  from  the 
apathy  into  which  they  had  fallen,  as  to  passing  events ;  and  for 
this  purpose,  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  a  keensighted  perception  of  human 
nature,  that  would  have  honored  the  wisdom  of  age,  proposed  the 
appointment  of  a  day  of  general  fasting  and  prayer  throughout 
the  Colony,  "  as  most  likely  to  call  up  and  alarm  their  attention." 
The  proposition  met  an  enthusiastic  acceptance  with  his  colleagues ; 
and  he  was  requested  to  prepare  the  necessary  instrument,  to  be 
presented  to  the  House.     The  reader  will  be  curious  to  learn 
how  Mr.  Jefferson  proceeded  to  mature,  and  marshal  in  proper 
form,   the  appropriate  technics  of  so  grave  and  serious    a  per- 
formance.    "  No  example,"  says  he,  "  of  such  a  solemnity  had  ex- 
isted since  the  days  of  our  distress  in  the  war  of  '55,  since  which  a 
new  generation  had  grown  up.    With  the  help,  therefore,  of  Rush- 
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woFtb,  whom  we  rummaged  over  for  the  revolutionary  precedents 
and  forms  of  the  Puritans  of  that  day,  preserved  by  him,  we  cooked 
up  a  resolution,  somewhat  modernizing  their  phi'ases,  for  appointing 
the  first  day  of  June,  on  which  the  Port  Bill  was  to  commence, 
for  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer,  to  implore  Heaven  to 
avert  from  us  the  evils  of  civil  war,  to  inspire  us  with  firmness  in 
support  of  our  rights,  and  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  King  and  Par- 
liament to  moderation  and  justice."     The  draft  was  approved  by 
the  consulting  members ;  but  before  they  separated,  another  impor- 
tant figure  was  necessary  to  be  arranged ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  done,  showed  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  which  presided  over 
the  deliberations  of  that  heroic  conclave.     "  To  give  greater  empha- 
sis to  our  proposition,"  continues  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  we  agreed  to  wait, 
the  next  morning,  on  Mr.  Nicholas,  whose  grave  and  religious  char- 
acter was  more  in  unison  with  the  tone  of  our  resolution,  and  to 
solicit  him  to  move  it."    They  accordingly  went  to  Mr.  Nicholas 
the  next  morning.    He  moved  it  the  same  day,  May  24th ;  and 
to  their  equal  astonishment  and  gratification,  it  passed  without 
opposition. 

The  instrument  was  dra^vn  up  very  much  after  the  pattern  of 
the  New  England  proclamations  of  the  present  day,  with  great 
solemnity  of  air  and  phraseology,  directing  the  members,  "  preceded 
by  the  Speaker  and  mace,"  to  assemble  on  the  appointed  day,  "  de* 
voutly  to  implore  the  Divine  interposition  for  averting  the  heavy 
calamity  which  threatens  destruction  to  our  civil  rights,  and  the 
evils  of  civil  war ;  to  give  us  one  heart  and  one  mind,  firmly  to 
oppose,  by  all  just  and  proper  means,  every  injury  to  American 
rights ;  and  that  the  minds  of  His  Majesty  and  Parliament  may 
l)e  inspired  from  above  with  vnsdom,  moderation,  and  justice,  to 
remove  from  the  loyal  people  of  America,  all  cause  of  alarm  from 
a  continued  pursuit  of  measures  pregnant  with  their  ruin." 

The  solemn  example  of  Virginia  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
movement  among  the  Colonies.  The  same  religious  observance 
was  ordered  to  be  kept,  on  the  same  day,  in  all  the  principal  towns ; 
and  the  firet  day  of  June  was  a  day  of  general  mourning  through- 
out tlie  continent  Business  was  suspended ;  the  bells  all  sounded 
a  funeral  knell;  the  ptdpits  reverberated  with  incendiary  discourses ; 
and  every  engine  of  popular  terror  was  put  in  requisition.  In  Vir- 
ginia, the  heavens  were  shrouded  in  gloom ;  the  ministers  of  the 
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celigkni,  arrayed  in  their  long  black  robes,  headed  processions  of  the 
people,  and  alarmed  them,  from  the  pulpit,  with  terrific  appeals  to 
their  passbns  ;  the  popular  orators  pronounced  their  inflammatory 
harrangues;  the  committees  of  vigilance  circulated  the  infection 
into  every  village ;  and  all  co-operated,  with  prodigious  effect,  in 
promoting  the  general  conflagration.  The  countenances  of  the 
multitude,  it  appears,  partook  woftilly  of  the  general  eclipse.  "  The 
people,"  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  "met  generally,  with  anxiety  and  alarm 
in  their  countenances,  and  the  effect  of  the  day,  through  the  whole 
Colony,  was  Uke  a  shock  of  electricity,  arousing  every  man,  and 
placing  him  erect  and  solidly  on  his  centre." 

But  the  most  important  transaction  of  this  eventful  session,  re- 
mains to  be  considered.  The  chain  of  causes  and  consequences, 
conducted,  by  a  close  and  happy  involution,  to  the  grand  result,  so 
confidently  predicted,  and  so  much  desired  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  It 
would  hardly  seem  credible  at  the  present  day,  that  a  resolution  fov 
the  appointment  of  a  reUgious  ceremony,  conceived  in  such  terms  of 
mingled  devotion  and  loyalty,  as  was  that  of  the  House  of  Burgess- 
es, should  have  provoked  the  hostile  interposition  of  the  Executive 
power.  But  so  it  was.  The  order  of  the  House,  for  a  general  fast, 
had  no  sooner  fallen  under  the  jealous  eye  of  Lord  Duntocre,  than 
be  made  his  appearance  before  them  with  the  following  speech  : 
^  Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  :  I  have 
in  my  hand  a  paper  published  by  order  of  your  House,  conceived  in 
such  terms  as  reflect  highly  upon  His  Majesty  and  the  ParUament  of 
Great  Britain,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  dissolve  you,  and  you 
are  dissolved  accordingly." 

But  the  powers  of  the  government  had  become  completely  par- 
alyzed in  that  contumacious  Colony;  and  its  Executive  decrees  were 
regarded  as  idle  ceremonies.  Disrobed  of  their  oflScial  capacity  on- 
ly, not  disheartened,  nor  disimited  in  purpose,  the  whole  body  of  the 
members,  headed  by  the  bold  chiefs  whom  we  have  so  often  desig- 
nated, repaired  in  a  mass  to  the  Apollo,  the  consecrated  seat  of  their 
former  deliberations.  They  immediately  organized  themselves  into 
an  independent  Convention,  agreed  to  an  association,  more  solemnly 
than  ever,  against  the  calamitous  revenue  system;  declared,  boldly, 
that  an  attack  on  any  one  Colony,  to  compel  submission  to  arbitrary 
taxes,  fibould  be  considered  an  attack  on  all  British  America ;  and 
instructed  their  Committee  of  Correspondence  to  propose  to  the  cor- 
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responding  committees  of  the  other  Colonies,  the  expediency  of  ap* 
pointing  Deputies  to  meet  in  Congress,  annually^  at  such  place 
as  should  be  convenient,  to  direct,  from  time  to  time,  the  measures 
required  by  the  general  interest 

The  following  is  the  manifesto  adopted  on  this  occasion,  signed 
by  eighty-nine  members.  The  internal  evidence,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently strong,  is  the  only  proof  Mr.  Jefferson  thought  proper  to  leave, 
of  its  having  come  from  him. 

"  An  association,  signed  by  eighty-nine  members  of  the  late  House 
of  Burgesses.  We,  His  Majesty's  most  dutihil  and  loyal  subjects, 
ilie  late  Representatives  of  the  good  people  of  this  country,  having 
been  deprived,  by  the  sudden  interposition  of  the  Executive  part  of 
this  government,  from  giving  our  countrymen  the  advice  we  wished 
to  convey  to  them,  in  a  legislative  capacity,  find  ourselves  under 
the  hard  necessity  of  adopting  this,  the  only  method  we  have  left, 
of  pointing  out  to  our  coimtrymen  such  measures  as,  in  our  opinion, 
|u:e  best  fitted  to  secure  our  dear  rights  and  liberty  from  destruction, 
by  the  heavy  hand  of  power  now  lifted  against  North  America. 
With  much  grief  we  find,  that  our  dutiful  applications  to  Great 
Britain  for  the  security  of  our  just,  ancient,  and  constitutional  rights, 
have  been  not  only  disregarded,  but  that  a  determined  system  is 
formed  and  pressed,  for  reducing  the  inhabitants  of  British  Ameri- 
ca to  slavery,  by  subjecting  them  to  the  payment  of  taxes,  imposed 
without  the  consent  of  the  people  or  their  Representatives ;  and 
that,  in  pursuit  of  this  system,  we  find  an  act  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, lately  passed,  for  stopping  the  harbor  and  commerce  of  the 
town  of  Boston,  in  our  sister  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  until 
the  people  there  submit  to  the  payment  of  such  unconstitutional 
taxes ;  and  which  act  most  violently  and  arbitrarily  deprives  them 
of  their  property,  in  wharves  erected  by  private  persons,  at  tlieir 
own  gieat  and  proper  expense ;  which  act  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  most 
dangerous  attempt  to  destroy  the  constitutional  hberty  and  right«? 
of  all  North  America.  It  is  further  our  opinion,  that  as  tea,  on  its 
importation  into  America,  is  charged  with  a  duty  imposed  by  Par- 
liament, for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  without  the  consent 
of  the  people,  it  ought  not  to  be  used  by  any  person  who  wishes 
well  to  the  constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  British  America. 
And  whereas  tlie  India  company  have  ungenerously  attempted  the 
ruin  of  America,  by  sending  many  ships  loaded  with  teas  into  the 
Colonies,  thereby  intending  to  fix  a  precedent  in  favor  of  arbitrary 
tcucalion,  we  deem  it  highly  proper,  and  do  accordingly  recommend 
it  strongly  to  our  countrymen,  not  to  purchase  or  use  any  kind  of 
East  India  commodity  whatsoever,  except  saltpetre  and  spices,  un- 
til the  grievances  of  America  ate  redressed.  We  are  further  clearly 
of  q)inion,  that  an  attack  made  on  one  of  our  sister  Colonies,  to 
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compel  8ubin]89on  to  arbitraiy  (axes,  h  an  attaek  made  on  all  Brit* 
ish  America,  and  threatens  ruin  to  Uie  rights  of  all,  unless  the  united 
wisdom  of  the  whole  be  applied.  And  for  this  purpose  it  is  re- 
commended to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  that  they  com- 
murticate  with  their  several  corresponding  committees,  on  the 
erpediencj/  of  appointing  Deputies  from  the  several  Colonies 
of  British  America,  to  meet  in  general  Congress,  at  such  place, 
annually,  as  shall  be  thought  most  convenient ;  there  to  delib- 
erate on  those  general  measures  which  tlie  united  interests  of 
America  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

A  tender  regard  for  the  interests  of  our  fellow  subjects,  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  prevents  us  from  going 
further  at  this  time ;  most  earnestly  hoping^  thst  the  unconstitution> 
al  principle  of  taxing  the  Colonies  without  their  ccmsent,  will  not  be 
persisted  in,  thereby  to  compel  us,  against  our  will,  to  avoid  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Britain.  Wishing  them  and  our  people 
free  and  happy,  we  are  their  affectionate  friends,  the  late  Represen- 
tatives of  Virginia." 

That  no  time  might  be  lo^C  in  carrying  into  effect  their  own  re^ 
commendation  of  a  Congress,  they  did  not  leave  their  seats  witb^ 
out  fiiBt  having  arranged  the  preliminary  meeting  for  the  choice  of 
their  own  Deputies.  They  passed  a  resolution  soliciting  the  peqple 
of  the  several  counties^  to  elect  Representatives,  to  meet  at  Williams- 
burg, the  Istof  August  ensuing,  to  take  into  further  consideration 
the  state  of  the  Colony ;  and  particularly  to  appoint  Delegates  to  the 
General  Congress,  should  that  measure  be  a/xeded  to  by  the  Cor- 
responding Committees  of  the  other  Colon^.  The  meeting  then 
dissolved  ;  and  the  members,  on  retomiiig  to  their  respective  coun- 
ties, were  universally  greeted  with  tfte  plaudits  and  congratulations 
of  their  countrymen. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

From  this  period,  1774,  the  royal  government  might  be  consider- 
ed as  virtually  at  an  end,  in  Virginia.    The  self-constituted  Con- 
vention, which  was  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  the  regal  Legislature, 
immedialely  succeeded,  by  a  bold  usurpation,  to  all  its  flmctions,  and 
took  the  reins  of  the  government  completely  into  their  own  hands. 
t     Agreeably  to  their  instructions,  the  Committee  of  Correspondence 
j  lost  no  time  in  proposing  to  the  c(H)rdinate  committees  of  the  other 
I  Provinces,  the  expediency  of  uniting  in  the  plan  of  a  General  Con- 
jgress.    They  met  the  day  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention, 
/Mr.  Jefferson  ui  the  chair ;  prepared  letters  according  to  their  ui- 
structions ;  and  dispatched  them  by  messengers  express,  to  their 
^eral  destinations.    The  proposition  was  unanimously  embraced ; 
'(^Massachusetts  first,  whose  Legislajture  was  in-seiision,  when  it 
was  received  •,  and  by  all  the  other  Provinces,  in  quick  succession, 
in  the  order  in  which  their  respective  Legislatures,  or  informal  Con- 
ventions,  assembled.    Delc^gates  were  universally  chosen  ;  noProv- 
i  nee  sending  less  than  two  or  more  than  seven.    Philadelphia, 
forming  a  convenient  central  point,  was  designated  as  the  place,  and 
the  6th  of  September  ensuing,  as  the  time,  of  meeting. 

Agreeably  to  the  furt^r  recommendation  of  the  memorable 

meeting  at  the  Apollo,  the  people  of  the  several  counties  of  Virginia, 

universally  elected  Delegates  to  the  preliminary  Convention,  at 

Williamsburg.    Mr.  Jefferson  was  ehosen  to  represent  the  county  in 

which  he  resided.    Men  of  the  first  dissrinction  in  wealth,  talents  and 

wisdom,  were  uniformly  selected ;  such  85  George  Washington,  the 

Randolphs,  Pendleton,  Wythe,  Henry,  tl.e  Lees,  Nicholas,  Bland, 

Harrison,  &c.  &c. ;  and  on  the  first  of  Aiigrvist,  74,  this  formida- 

I    ble  body,  being  the  first  democratic  Convention  in  Virginia;  assem- 

l    bled  at  Williamsburg,  and  organized  for  busmesis,  \nth  all  the  so- 

yiemnities  of  the  regular  Legislature. 

Anticipating,  probably,  that  he  should  be  callefd  upon  to  perform 
'his  usual  office  of  draughtsman,  at  the  Convention ;  or  anxious,  per- 
haps, to  impress  the  stamp  of  Hberality  and  forwardness  upon  their 
doings,  Mr.  Jefferson,  before  leaving  home,  had  prepared  a  code  of 
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instructions  to  the  Delegates  who  should  be  chosen  to  Congress, 
which  he  meant  to  propose  for  their  ad<^tion.  .Speaking  of  these 
instructions,  the  author  says,  "  they  were  drawn  in  haste,  with  a 
number  of  blanks,  with  some  imcertainties  and  inaccuracies  of  his- 
torical  facts,  which  I  neglected  at  the  moment,  knowing  they  could 
be  readily  corrected  at  the  meeting." 

However  much  the  diffidence  of  the  author  may  have  incUned 
him  to  deprecate  the  rigor  of  criticism,  by  diminishing  its  preten- 
sions, it  is  generally  admitted,  that  this  production  ranks  second  only 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  of  which  it  was,  indeed,  the 
genuine  precursor,  both  as  it  respects  boldness  and  originahty  of  sen- 
timent, and  unrivaled  felicity  of  composition.     He  set  out  for  Wil- 
liamsburg, some  days  before    that  appointed  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Convention,  but  was  arrested  on  his  journey  by  sickness,  which 
prevented  his  attendance  in  person.     His  ardent  spirit,  however,  was 
wholly  there ;  and  so  anxious  was  he  to  discharge,  in  some  way,  the 
duties  of  his  appointment,  that  he  forwarded  by  express,  duplicate 
copies  of  his  draught ;  one  under  cover  to  Patrick  Henry,  the  other, 
to  Peyton  Randolph,  whom  he  presumed  would  be  chairman  of  the 
Convention.     His  own  account  of  the  reception  of  his  draught,  is 
too  interesting  to  be  omitted. 

"  Whether  Mr.  Henry  disapproved  the  ground  taken,  or  was  too 
lazy  to  read  it, — for  he  was  the  laziest  man  in  reading  I  ever 
knew, — I  never  learned  :  but  he  communicated  it  lo  nobody.  He 
probably  thought  it  too  bold,  as  a  first  measure,  as  the  majority  of 
the  members  did.  On  the  other  copy  being  laid  upon  the  table  of 
the  Convention,  by  Peyton  Randolph,  as  the  proposition  of  a  mem- 
ber who  was  prevented  from  attendance,  by  sickness  on  the  road, 
tamer  sentiments  were  prefened,  and,  I  believe,  wisely  preferred  ; 
the  leap  I  proposed  being  too  long,  as  yet,  for  the  mass  of  our  citi- 
zens. The  distance  between  these,  and  the  instructions  actually 
adopted,  is  of  some  curiosity,  however,  as  it  shows  the  inequaUty  of 
|jace  v^'ith  which  we  moved,  and  the  prudence  required  to  keep  front 
and  rear  together." 

The  paper  was  read,  nevertheless,  with  great  avidity,  by  the  mem- 
l>ers  ;  and  although  they  considered  it  *a  leap  too  long*  for  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things,  they  were  so  impressed  with  its  profound  and 
luminous  expositions  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  Colonies,  that 
they  caused  it  to  be  published  in  pamphlet  form,  under  the  title  of 
"A  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America."  A  copy  of 
the  \^c»rk  having  found  its  way  to  England,  it  was  taken  up  by  the 
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whigs  in  Parliament,  interpolated  some  by  the  celebrated  Burke,  at 
order  to  adapt  it  to  opposition  purposes  there,  and  in  that  lorm  ran 
r£4)idly  through  several  editions.  Such  doctrines  as  were  advanced 
in  this  pamphlet,  had  never  before  been  heard  in  England,  nor  eves 
ventured  in  America;  and  they  drew  upon  the  author,  the 
hottest  vials  of  ministerial  wrath.  The  name  of  Jefferson  was 
forthwith  enrolled  in  a  Bill  of  Attainder,  for  treason,  hi  company 
with  those  of  about  twenty  other  American  citizens,  who  were  con- 
sidered the  principal  'agitators'  in  the  Colonies.  The  Attainder,  how- 
ever, although  actually  commenced  in  Parliament,  never  came  to 
maturity,  but  *was  suppressed  in  embryo,  by  the  hasty  step  of  events, 
which  warned  them  to  be  a  little  cautious.' 

This  ancient  paper  is  highly  valuable,  as  containing  the  fii*si 
disclosure,  in  a  round  and  authentic  form,  of  the  state  of  Mr.  Jei- 
ferson's  mind,  on  the  subject  of  those  great  political  questions,  which 
were  the  bases  of  the  American  Bevolution  ;  and  as  exhibiting,  in 
the  discussions  which  it  gave  rise  to,  and  in  the  circumstances  air- 
tending  its  rejection  by  the  Convention,  the  '  inequality  of  pace' 
witli*which  the  leaders  in  the  American  councils  travelled  onward, 
to  the  same  restdt.  It  is  curious  and  impressive  to  take  a  retrospec- 
tive view  of  the  minds  of  that  noble  fraternity  of  American  sages, 
which,  some  straining  on  to  keep  up,  others  falling  back  to  receive 
them,  moved  in  a  column  of  unanimity  and  power,  which  as- 
tonished the  eighteenth  century.  Nor  will  it  be  thought  invidious, 
at  the  present  day,  to  compare  the  birth,  and  trace  the  relative  pro- 
gress of  their  opinions,  on  the  subject  of  those  eternal  principles, 
the  practical  application  of  which,  in  a  rational  and  peacable  way, 
has  already  regenerated  the  political  condition  of  half  the  world. 
It  appears,  that  in  the  most  essential  principles  involved  in*thc 
emancipation  of  the  American  Colonies,  from  Great  Britain — ^thoso 
principles,  which  settled  the  question  upon  its  right  basis,  and  de- 
Xermined  the  final  crisis,  by  forming  an  issue  of  eternal  irreconcili- 
bility — ^Mr.  Jefferson  was  for  a  long  time  ahead  of  his  cotempora- 
ries.     The  great  point,  at  which  the  leaders  of  that  hazardous  en- 

I  terprise,  with  a  single  exception,  halted,  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  cdo- 

nial  right,  he  only  called  the  '  half-way  house.'    A  brief  memoran- 

r  duqi,  which  he  himself  has  left  of  that  period,  exjdains  the  ground 

which  he  occupied,  and  the  precise  distance  between  him  and  his 
compatriots.    Speaking  of  bis  draft  of  instructions,  he  says — 
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*^In  this  I  took  the  ground  that,  from  the  beginning,  I  had 
thought  the  only  one  orthodox  or  tenable,  which  was,  that  the  rela- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  these  Colonies,  was  exactly  the 
same,  as  that  of  England  and  Scotland,  after  the  acoession  of 
James  and  until  the  union ;  and  the  same  as  her  present  relations 
with  Hanover,  having  the  same  executive  chief,  but  no  other  neces- 
sary  political  connection  ;  and  that  our  emigration  from  England 
to  this  country,  gave  her  no  more  rights  over  us,  than  the  emigra- 
tions of  the  Danes  and  Saxons  gave  to  the  present  authorities  of 
the  mother  country,  over  England.  In  this  doctrine,  however,  I 
had  never  been  able  to  get  any  one  to  agree  with  me  but  Mr. 
Wythe.  He  concurred  in  it  from  the  first  dawn  of  the  question — 
What  was  the  political  relation  between  us  and  England?  Our 
other  patriots,  Randolph,  the  Lees,  Nicholas,  Pendleton,  stopped  at 
the  halt-way  house  of  John  Dickinson,  who  admitted  that  England 
had  a  right  to  regulate  our  commerce,  and  to  lay  duties  on  it  for  the 
purposes  of  regulation,  but  not  of  raising  revenue.  But  for  this 
ground  there  was  no  foundation  in  compact,  in  any  acknowledged 
principles  of  colonization,  nor  in  reason — expatriation  being  a  nat- 
ural right,  and  acted  on  as  such,  by  all  nations,  in  all  ages." 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  John  Saunderson,  in  1 820,  containing  some 
notices  and  recollections  for  the  biography  of  George  Wythe,  he  says  r 

''  On  the  first  dawn  of  the  Revolution,  instead  of  higgling  on 
half-way  principles,  as  others  did,  who  feared  to  follow  their  -  eason, 
he  [Wythe]  took  his  stand  on  the  solid  ground,  that  the  coty  link 
of  political  union  between  us  and  Great  Britain,  w»«  the  identity 
of  our  executive  ;  that  that  nation,  and  its  ParliameiK.  ^ad  no  more 
authority  over  us,  than  we  had  over  them  j  and  tk&t  we  were  co- 
ordinate nations  with  Great  Britain  and  Hanover ' 

This  point  is  further  illustrated  in  the  Bill  ^^  Attainder,  before 
mentioned  as  having  been  commenced  in  tH  British  Parliament. 
After  reciting  a  list  of  proscriptions,  amo-g  which  were  Hancock 
and  the  Adamses,  as  notorious  leaders  -^  the  opposition  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Patrick  Henry,  as  the  same  j"  Virginia,  Peyton  Randolph, 
as  President  of  the  General  Congre*  i^  Philadelphia,  the  Bill  adds, 
^  and  Thomas  Jeffep^on,  as  autho'O^  a  proposition  to  the  Convention  ^ 
of  Virginia,  for  on  address  to  «.>e  King,  in  which  was  maintained, 
that  there  was  in  right,  no  ^nk  of  union  between  England  and 
the  Colonies,  but  tha/  p/  H^^  ^o,me  King  ;  and  that  neither  the 
Parliament,  nor  any  other  functionary  of  that  government^  had 
any   7¥iore  right  to  exercise  authority  over  the  Colonies,  than 

aver  the  Electorate  of  Hanover  ;  yet  expressing,  in  conclusion, 

6* 
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an  acquiescence  in  reasonable  restrictions  of  commerce,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  Great  Britain,  a  conviction  of  the  mutual  advantages  of  un- 
ion, and  a  disavowal  of  the  wish  for  separation.'* 

It  ap[^ars,  therefore,  that  the  correct  definition  and  answer  of  the 
gieat  question,  which  formed  the  hinge  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, to  wit,  of  the  right  of  taxation  without  representation,  were 
'origiiial  with  Mr.  Jefferson.     He,  following  out  the  right  of  e?:- 
patriation  into  all  its  legitimate  consequences,  advanced  at  once, 
to  the  necessary  conclusion,  and  the  only  one  which  he  deemed  or- 
thodox or  tenable — that  there  was  no  political  connection  whatever, 
between  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies ;  and, 
consequently,  that  it  had  no  right  to  tax  them  in,  any  case — not 
even  for  the  regulation  of  commerce.     The  other  patriots,  either 
not  admitting  the  right  of  expatriation,  or,  which  is  most  Ukely, 
not  having  pursued,  to  the  same  extent,  its  necessary  results,  con- 
ceded tlie  authority  of  Parliament  over  the  Colonies,  for  the  pur- 
p(»es  of  commercial  regulation,  though  not  of  raising  revenue. 
But  this  was  going  no  farther  than  Burke,  Chatham,  Wilkes,  Fox, 
'  and  the  opposition  members  generally,  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
>K:ent ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  had  the  question  been  restrain- 
ed lo^hat  issue,  it  would  have  terminated  in  mutual  reconciliation, 
upon  tKt  basis.    But  the  question  was  not  so  retrained,  and  quite 
,  a  different  <x)iiclu8ion  resulted.    It  is  no  small  evidence  of  original- 
ity,  that  one  vf  the  youn^t  of  the  American  counsellors,  and  a 
youth  compatc^io  moat  of  them,  should  have  been  the  first  to  have 
planted  lumself  ti^^oQ  ^j^^  utmost  verge  of  colonial  right,  short  of 
absolute  independer^^. 

But  there  were  otht.  principles  advanced  in  this  bold  poUtical 
Essay,  which  were  deem^  equally  novel  and  extraordinary,  by  the 
sages  of  the  Virginia  Con\ption ;  and  an  adequate  view  of  the 
singidar  progress  of  the  auty^'g  n^ind,  at  tliis  period,  cannot  be 
given,  without  presenting  itenti\to  the  reader.  The  richness  and 
.  energy  of  the  composition,  generai^  and  the  fervid  eloquence  of 
particular  passages,  would  alone  cu^ngate  for  Vis  great  length. 
It  will  be  perceived,  that,  for  the  first  tbaot^  the  word  *  States'  is  sub- 
stituted for  ^Colonies,'  by  the  author.  Thib  will  not  be  thought  a 
small  circumstance,  when  it  is  known,  that  in  the  debates  upoii4he 


*  Girardin's  TlUtory  of  Vkginiaf  Appendix,  Ko»  12,  note*. 
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Declaration  of  Independence  even,  the  word  'States'  was  made  a 
subject  of  repeated  cavil,  and  in  several  instances,  actually  expung- 
ed. 

'^Resolved,  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  said  Deputies,  when 
assembled  in  General  Congress,  with  the  Deputies  from  the  other 
States  of  British  America,  to  propose  to  the  said  Congress  that  an 
humble  and  dutiful  address  be  presented  to  His  Majesty,  begging 
leave  to  lay  before  him,  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  British  empire, 
the  united  complaints  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  America ;  com- 
plaints which  are  excited  by  many  unwanantable  encroachments 
and  usurpations,  attempted  to  be  made  by  the  Legislature  of  one 
part  of  the  empire,  upon  the  rights  which  God  and  the  laws,  have 
given  equally  and  independently  to  all.     To  represent  to  His  Ma- 
jesty that  these,  his  States,  liave  often  individually  made  humble 
appUcation  to  his  Imperial  throne,  to  obtain,  through  its  interven- 
tion,  some  redress  of  their  injured  rights ;  to  none  of  which  was 
ever  even  an  answer  condescended.    Humbly  to  hope  that  this, 
their  joint  address,  penned  in  the  language  of  truth,  and  divested 
of  those  expressions  of  servility  which  would  persuade  His  Majesty 
that  we  are  asking  favors,  and  not  rights,  shall  obtain  from  His  Ma- 
jesty a  more  respectful  acceptance ;  and  this  His  Majesty  will  think 
we  have  reason  to  expect,  when  he  reflects  that  he  is  no  more  than 
ihe  chief  officer  of  the  people,  appointed  by  the  laws,  and  circum- 
scribed with  definite  powers,  to  assist  in  working  the  great  machine 
of  government,  erected  for  their  use,  and,  consequently,  subject  to 
their  superintendence ;  and  in  order  that  these,  our  rights,  as  well 
as  the  invasions  of  them,  may  be  laid  more  fully  before  His  Majes- 
ty, to  take  a  view  of  them  from  the  origin  and  first  settlement  of 
these  countries. 

'^  To  remind  him  that  our  ancestors,  before  their  emigration  to 
America,  were  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  British  dominions  in  Eu- 
rope, and  possessed  a  right,  which  nature  has  given  to  all  men,  of 
departing'from  the  country  in  which  chance,  not  choice,  has  placed 
them,  of  going  in  quest  of  new  habitations,  and  of  there  establish- 
ing new  societies,  under  such  laiws  and  regulations,  as  to  them 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  promote  public  happiness.  That  their 
Saxon  ancestors  had,  under  this  universal  law,  in  like  manner  left 
their  native  wilds  and  woods  in  the  North  of  Europe,  had  possess- 
ed themselves  of  the  island  of  Britain,  then  less  charged  with  in- 
habitants, and  had  estaUished  there  that  system  of  laws  which  has 
so  long  been  the  glory  and  protection  of  that  country.  Nor  was 
ever  any  claim  of  superiority  or  dependence  asserted  over  them, 
by  that  mother  country  fh>m  which  they  had  migrated :  and  were 
such  a  claim  made,  it  is  believed  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  Great 
Britain  have  too  finti  a  feeling  of  the  rights  derived  to  them  fnm 
their  ancesUxSito  bow  down  the  sovereignty  (tf  their  Stale  before  such 
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visionary  pretensions.  And  it  is  thought  that  no  citcttmstance  ha9 
occurred  to  distinguish,  materially,  the  British  from  the  Saxon  emi- 
gration. America  was  conquered,  and  her  settlements  made  and 
firmly  established,  at  the  expense  of  individuals,  and  not  of  the 
British  public.  Their  own  blood  was  spilt  in  acquiring  lands  for 
their  settlement,  their  own  fortunes  expended  in  making  that  set- 
tlement effectual.  For  themselves  they  fought,  for  themselves 
they  conquered,  and  for  themselves  alone  they  have  right  to  hold. 
No  shilling  was  ever  issued  from  the  public  treasures  of  His  Majes- 
ty,  or  his  ancestors,  for  their  assistance,  till  of  very  late  times,  after 
the  Colonies  had  become  established  on  a  firm  and  permanent  foot- 
ing. That  then,  indeed,  having  become  valuable  to  Great  Britain 
for  her  commercial  purposes,  his  Parliament  was  pleased  to  lend 
them  assistance,  against  an  enemy  who  would  fain  have  drawn  to 
herself  the  benefits  of  their  commerce,  to  the  great  aggrandizement 
of  herself,  and  danger  of  Great  Britain.  Such  sissistance,  and  in 
such  circumstances,  they  had  often  before  given  to  Portugal  and 
other  allied  States,  with  whom  they  carry  on  a  commercial  inter- 
course. Yet  these  States  never  supposed,  that  by  calling  in  her  aid, 
they  thereby  submitted  themselves  to  her  sovereignty.  Had  such 
terms  been  proposed,  they  would  have  rejected  them  wdth  disdain, 
and  trusted  for  better  to  the  moderation  of  their  enemies,  or  to  a  vig- 
orous exertion  of  their  o^vn  force.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to 
underrate  those  aids,  which,  to  us,  were  doubtlq^s  valuable,  on  what- 
ever principles  granted :  but  we  would  show  that  they  cannot  give 
a  title  to  that  authority  which  the  British  Parliament  would  arro- 
gate over  us ;  and  that  they  may  amply  be  repaid,  by  our  giving  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  such  exclusive  pri\ileges  in  trade 
as  may  be  advantageous  to  them,  and,  at  the  same  time^  not  too  re- 
strictive to  ourselves.  That  settlement  having  been  thus  elTected  in 
the  wilds  of  America,  the  emigrants  thought  proper  to  adopt  that 
system  of  laws,  under  which  they  had  hitherto  lived  in  the  mother 
country,  and  to  continue  their  imion  with  her,  by  submitting  them- 
selves to  the  same  common  sovereign,  who  was  thereby  made  the 
central  link,  connecting  the  several  parts  of  the  empire  thus  newly 
multiplied. 

'^  But  that  not  long  were  they  pennitted,  however  far  they  thought 
themselves  removed  from  the  hand  of  oppression,  to  hold  undis- 
turbed, the  rights  thus  acquired  at  the  hazard  of  their  Uves  and  loss 
of  their  fortunes.  A  family  of  Princes  was  then  on  the  British 
throne,  whose  treasonable  crimes  against  their  people  brought  on 
them,  afterwards,  the  exertion  of  those  sacred  and  sovereign  rights 
of  punishment,  reserved  in  the  hands  of  the  peofde  for  cases  of  ex- 
treme necessity,  and  judged  by  the  constitution  unsafe  to  be  delegat- 
ed to  any  other  judicature.  While  every  day  brought  forth  some 
new  and  unjust^able  exertion  of  power  over  their  subjects  on  that 
ade  the  water,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  thot  those  here,  much 
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less  able  at  that  Ume  to  oppose  the  desi^s  of  despotism,  should  be 
exempted  from  mjury.  Accordingly,  tins  country,  which  had  been 
acquired  by  the  lives,  the  labors,  and  fortunes  of  individual  adven* 
turers,  was  by  these  Princes,  at  several  times,  parted  out  and  distri- 
buted among  the  favorites  and  followers  of  their  fortunes ;  and,  by 
an  assumed  right  of  the  crown  alone,  were  erected  into  distinct  and 
independent  governments  ;  a  measure,  which,  it  is  beUeved,  His 
Majesty's  prudence  and  understanding  would  prevent  him  from  im- 
itating at  this  day  ;  as  no  exercise  of  such  power,  of  dividing  and 
dismembering  a  country,  has  ever  occurred  in  his  Majesty's  realm 
of  England,  though  now  of  veiy  ancient  standing ;  nor  could  it  be 
justified  or  acquiesced  under  there,  or  in  any  other  part  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's empire. 

"  That  the  exercise  of  a  firee  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world, 
possessed  by  the  American  colonists,  as  of  natural  right,  and  which 
no  law  of  their  own  had  taken  away  or  abridged,  was  next  the  ob- 
ject of  unjust  encroachment.  Some  of  the  Colonies  having  thought 
>  proper  to  continue  the  administration  of  their  government  in  the 
name  and  under  the  authority  of  His  Majesty,  King  Charles  the 
First,  whom,  notwithstanding  his  late  deposition  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  they  continued  in  the  sovereignty  of  their  State^ 
the  Parliament,  for  the  Commonwealth,  took  the  some  in  high 
offence  and  assimicd  upon  themselves  the  power  of  prohibiting 
their  trade  with  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  except  the  island  of 
Great  Britain.  This  arbitrary  act,  however,  they  soon  recalled,  and 
by  solemn  treaty  entered  into  on  the  12th  day  of  March,  1651, 
between  the  said  Commonwealth  by  their  Commissioners,  and  the 
Colony  of  Virginia  by  their  House  of  Burgesses,  it  was  expressly 
stipulated  by  the  eighth  article  of  the  said  treaty,  that  they  should 
have  '  free  trade  as  the  people  of  England  do  enjoy  to  all  places 
and  with  all  nations,  according  to  the  laws  of  that  Commonwealth.' 
But  that,  upon  the  restoration  of  His  Majesty,  King  Charles  the 
Second,  tlieir  rights  of  free  commerce  fell  once  more  a  victim  to 
arbitrary  power:  and  by  several  acts  of  his  reign,  as  well  as  of 
some  of  his  successors,  the  trade  of  the  Colonies  was  laid  under 
such  restrictions,  as  show  what  hopes  they  might  form  from  the 
justice  of  a  British  Parliament,  were  its  uncontrolled  power  admit- 
over  these  States.*  History  has  informed  us,  that  bodies  of  men, 
as  well  as  individuals,  are  susceptible  of  the  spirit  of  tyranny.  A 
view  of  these  acts  of  Parliament  for  regulation,  as  it  has  b^n  af- 
fectedly caJted,  of  the  American  trade,  if  all  other  evidences  were 
removed  out  of  the  cose,  would  undeniably  evince  the  truth  of  this 
observation.  Besides  the  duties  they  impose  on  our  articles  of  e3(- 
port  and  import,  they  prohibit  our  going  to  any  markets  northward 

*  12.  C.a.  c.  18.    15.  C.  2.  c.  11.    25.  C.  2.  o.  7.    7.  8.  W,  M.  c*  22.    1 1.  W. 
34.  AoiM,    6.  C.  2.  c.  13. 
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of  Cape  Finisterra,  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  for  the  sale  of  com- 
modities which  Great  Britain  will  not  take  from  us,  and  for  the 
purchase  of  others,  with  which  she  cannot  supply  us ;  and  that, 
for  no  other  than  the  arbitrary  purpose  of  purchasing  for  them- 
selves, by  a  sacrifice  of  our  rights  and  interests,  certain  privileges 
in  their  commerce  with  an  allied  State,  who,  in  confidence,  that 
their  exclusive  trade  with  America  ^vill  be  continued,  while  the 
principles  and  power  of  the  British  Parliament  be  the  same,  have 
indulged  themselves  in  every  exorbitance  which  their  avarice  could 
dictate,  or  our  necessities  extort ;  have  raii<ed  their  commodities 
called  for  in  America,  to  the  double  and  treble  of  wliat  they  were 
sold  for,  before  such  exclusive  privileges  were  given  them,  and  of 
what  better  commodities  of  the  same  kind  would  cost  us  elsewhere ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  give  us  much  less  for  what  we  carry  thith- 
er, than  might  be  had  at  more  convenient  ports.     That  these  acts 
prohibit  t:s  from  carrying,  in  quest  of  other  purchasers,  the  surplus 
of  our  tobaccos,  remaining  after  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain 
ia  supplied :  so  that  we  must  leave  them  with  the  British  mer- 
chant, for  whatever  he  will  please  to  allow  us,  to  be  by  him  re- 
shipped  to  foreign  markets,  w^here  he  will  reap  the  benefits  of  mak- 
ing sale  of  them  for  ftill  value.     That,  to  heighten  still  the  idea  of 
Parliamentary  justice,  and  to  show  with  what  moderation  they  are 
like  to  exercise  power,  where  themselves  are  to  feel  no  part  of  its 
weight,  we  take  leave  to  mention  to  His  Majesty  certain  other  acts 
of  the  British  Parliament,  by  which  they  would  prohibit  us  from 
manufacturing,  for  our  owm  use,  the  articles  we  raise  on  our  own 
lands,  with  our  own  labor.     By  an  act  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty,  King  George  the  >^econd,  an  Amer- 
ican subject  is  forbidden  to  make  a  hat  for  himself,  of  the  fur  which 
he  has  taken,  perhaps  on  his  own  soil ;  an  instance  of  despotism, 
to  which  no  parallel  can  Ije  produced  in  the  most  arbitrary  ages 
of  British  history.     By  one  other  act,  passed  m  the  twenty-third 
year  of  the  same  reign,  the  iron  which  we  make,  we  are  forbidden 
to  manufacture  ;  and,  heavy  as  that  article  is,  and  necessary  in  ev- 
ery branch  of  husbandry,  Ijesides  commission  and  insurance,  we 
aie  to  pay  freight  for  it  to  Great  Britain,  and  freight  for  it  back 
again,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting,  not  men,  but  machines  in  the 
island  of  Great  Britain.     In  the  same  spirit  of  equal  and  impartial 
legislation,  is  to  be  viewed  the  act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  same  reign,  by  which  American  lands  are  made 
subject  to  the  demands  of  British  creditors,  while  their  own  lands 
were  still  continued  unanswerable  for  their  debts  ;  from  which, 
fne  of  these  conclusions  must  necessarily  follow,  either  that  jus- 
tice is  not  the  same'  thing  in  America  as  in  Britain,  or  else  that 
the  British  Parliament  pay  less  regard  to  it  here  than  there.     But, 
that  we  do  Jiot  point  out  to  His  Majesty  the  injustice  of  these  acts> 
with  intent  to  rest  on  that  principle  the  cause  of  their  nullity ;  but 
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to  show  that  experience  coiilinns  the  propriety  of  thoee  political 
principles,  which  exempt  us  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British 
Parli(unent.  The  true  ground  on  which  we  declare  these  acts 
void,  is,  that  the  British  Parliament  has  no  right  to  exercise  an* 
thority  over  us. 

'^  That  these  exercises  of  usurped  power  have  not  been  confined 
to  instances  alone,  in  which  themselves  were  interested  :  but  they 
have  also  intermeddled  with  the  regulation  of  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  Colonies.  The  act  of  the  9th  of  Anne,  for  establishing  a 
post-office  in  America,  seems  to  have  had  little  connection  with 
British  convenience,  except  that  of  accommodating  His  Majesty's 
ministers  and  fiivorites  with  the  sale  of  a  lucrative  and  easy  office* 

"  That  thus  we  have  hastened  through  the  reigns  which  preceded 
His  Majesty's,  during  which  the  violations  of  our  rights  were  less 
alarming,  because  repeated  at  more  distant  intervals,  than  that 
rapid  and  bold  succession  of  injuries,  which  is  likely  to  distinguish, 
the  present  from  aU  other  periods  of  American  story.    Scarcely 
have  our  minds  been  able  to  emerge  from  the  astonishment,  into 
which  one  stroke  of  Parliamentary  thunder  has  involved  us,  before  > 
another  more  heavy  and  tnore  alarming  is  fallen  on  us.    Single 
acts  of  tyranny  may  be  ascribed  to  the  accidental  opinion  of  a. 
day ;  but  a  series  of  oppressions,  begun  at  a  diBtinguished  period, 
and  pursued  imalterably  through  every  change  of  ministers,  too 
plainiy  prove  a  deliberate,  systematical  plan,  of  reducing  us  to 
slavery. 

'^  That  the  act  passed  in  the  fourth  year  of  His  Majesty's  reign, 
entitled  '  an  act    [Act  for  granting  certain  duties.] 

'^^  One  other  act  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  entitled 
'  an  act    [Stamp  Act.] 

''  One  other  act  passed  in  the  Mxth  year  of  his  reign,  entitled 
^an  act    [Act  declaring  the  right  of  Parliament  over  the  Colonies.] 

''  And  one  other  act  passed  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  en- 
titled '  an  act    [Act  for  granting  duties  on  paper,  tea,  &c.] 

"  Form  that  connected  chain  of  parliamentary  usurpations,  which 
has  already  been  the  subject  of  frequent  applications  to  His  Majesty, 
and  the  Houses  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
no  answers  having  yet  been  condescended  to  any  of  these,  we 
shall  not  trouble  His  Majesty  with  a  repetition  of  the  matters  they 
contained. 

"  But  that  one  other  act  passed  in  the  same  seventh  year  of  his 
reign,  having  been  a  peculiar  attempt,  must  ever  require  peculiar 
mention.  It  is  entitled  *  an  act  *  [Act  suspending  Legislature  of 
New  York.] 

^-  One  free  and  independent  Legislature  hereby  takes  upon  itself 
to  suspend  the  powers  of  another,  free  and  independent  as  itself. 
Thus  exhibiting  a  phenomenon  imknown  in  nature,  the  creator 
and  creature  of  its  own  power.     Not  only  the  principles  of  com- 
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•moa  senee,  but  the  oommon  fedings  of  human  nature  must  be 
surrendered  up,  before  His  Majesty's  subjects  here  can  be  persuaded 
to  believe,  that  they  hold  their  pohtical  existence  at  the  will  of  a 
British  Parliament  St^all  these  governments  be  dissolved,  their 
property  annihilated,  and  their  people  reduced  to  a  state  of  nature, 
"Vit  the  imperious  breath  of  a  body  of  men  whom  they  never  saw, 
in  whom  they  never  confided,  and  over  whom  they  have  no  pow- 
ers of  punishment  or  removal,  let  their  crimes  against  the  American 
Eablic  be  ever  so  great  ?  Can  any  one  reason  be  assigned,  why  one 
undred  and  sixty  thousand  electors  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain 
should  give  law  to  four  millions  in  the  States  of  America,  every 
individual  of  whom  is  equal  to  every  individual  of  them  in  virtue, 
in  understanding,  and  in  bodily  strength  ?  Were  this  to  be  admitted, 
instead  of  being  a  free  people,  as  we  have  hitherto  supposed,  and 
mean  to  continue  ourselves,  we  should  suddenly  be  found  the  slaves, 
fiot  of  one,  but  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  tyrants ;  dis- 
tinguished, too,  from  all  others,  by  this  singular  circumstance,  that 
they  are  removed  from  the  reach  of  fear,  the  only  restraining  mo- 
tive which  may  hold  the  hand  of  a  tyrant 

''  That,  by  '  an  act  to  discontinue  in  such  manner,  and  for  such 
time  as  are  dierein  mentioned,  the  landing  and  discharging,  lading 
or  shipping  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  at  the  town  and 
within  the  harbor  of  Boston,  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
in  North  America,'*  which  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  a  large  and  papulous  town,  whose  trade  was  their 
sole  subsistence,  was  deprived  of  that  trade,  and  involved  in  utter 
ruin.  Let  us  for  a  while,  suppo^  the  question  of  right  suspended, 
in  order  to  examine  this  act  on  principles  of  justice.  An  act  of 
Parliament  had  been  passed,  imposing  duties  on  teas,  to  be  paid 
in  America,  against  which  act  the  Americans  had  protested,  as 
inautboritative.  The  East  India  Company,  who  till  that  time  had 
never  sent  a  pound  of  lea  to  America  on  their  own  account,  step 
forth  on  that  occasion,  the  asserters  of  parliamentary  right,  and 
send  hither  many  ship  loads  of  that  obnoxious  commodity.  The 
masters  of  their  several  vessels,  however,  on  their  arrival  in  Amer- 
ica, wisely  attended  to  admonition,  and  returned  with  their  car- 
*:  goss.  In  the  province  of  New  England  alone,  the  remonstrances 
of  the  peqple  were  disregarded,  and  a  coindiance,  after  being 
many  days  waited  for,  was  flatly  refused.  Whether  in  this,  the 
master  of  the  vessel  was  governed  by  his  obstinacy,  or  his  in- 
'  structimis,  let  those  who  know,  say.  There  are  extraordinary  sit- 
uations, which  require  extraordinary  interposition.  An  exaspera- 
ted people,  who  feel  that  they  possess  power,  are  not  easily  restrain- 
ed within  limits  strictly  regular.    A  number  of  them  assembled 
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bk  the  town  of  Boston,  threw  the  tea  into  the  ocean,  and  db> 
peraed  without  doing  any  other  aot  of  violence.  If  in  this  they 
did  wrong,  they  were  known,  and  were  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
the  land ;  against  which,  it  could  not  be  objected  that  they  had  ever, 
in  any  instance,  been  obstructed  or  diverted  from  their  regular  j 

course,  in  fkvor  of  popular  offenders.  They  .should,  thereforei  not 
have  been  distrusted  6d  this  occasion.  But  that  ill-fated  Colony  had 
formerly  been  bold  in  their  enmities  against  the  House  of  Stuart, 
and  were  now  devoted  to  ruin,  by  that  unseen  hand  which  governs  the 
momentous  affairs  of  this  great  empire.  On  the  partial  represen- 
tations of  a  few  worthless  ministerial  dependants,  whose  constant 
c^ce  it  has  been  to  keep  that  goverrmient  embroiled ;  and  who,  by 
their  treacheries,  hope  to  obtain  the  dignity  of  British  knighthood, 
without  calling  for  a  party  accused,  without  asking  a  proof,  with- 
out attempting  a  distinction  between  the  guilty  and  the  innocent, 
the  whole  of  that  ancient  and  wealthy  town,  is  in  a  moment  re- 
duced from  opulence  to  beggary.  Men  who  had  spent  their  lives  in 
extonding  the  British  commerce,  who  had  invested  in  that  place, 
the  wealth  their  honest  endeavors  had  merited,  found  themselves 
and  their  flEunilies,  thrown  at  once  on  the  world,  for  subsistence 
by  'its  charities.  Not  the  hundredth  pfurt  ot  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  had  been  concerned  in  the  act  complained  of;  many  of 
them  were  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  other  parts  beyond  sea ;  yet 
all  were  involved  in  one  indiscriminato  ruin,  by  a  new  executive 
power,  unheard  of  till  then,  that  of  a  British  Parliament  A  pro- 
perty of  the  value  of  many  millions  of  money  was  sacrificeo,  to 
revenge,  not  to  repay,  the  loss  of  a  few  thousands.  This  is  ad- 
ministering justice  with  a  heavy  hand  indeed  !  And  when  is  this 
tempest  to  be  arrested  in  its  course  ?  Two  wharves  are  to  be  opened 
again  when  His  Majesty  shall  think  proper;  the  residue  which  lined 
the  extensive  shores  of  the  bay  of  boston,  are  for  ever  interdicted 
the  exercise  of  commerce.  This  Uttle  exception  seems  to  have 
been  thrown  in  for  no  other  purpose,  than  that  of  setting  a  piece*  ' 

dent  for  investing  His  Majesty  with  legislative  powers.  If  the 
pulse  of  his  people  shall  beat  calmly  under  this  ejqieriment,  anoth- 
er and  another  will  be  tried,  till  the  measure  ot  deqx>tism  be  filled 
up.  It  would  be  an  insult  on  common  sense,  to  pretend  that  this 
exception  was  made  in  order  to  restore  its  commerce  to  that  great 
town.  The  trade  which  cannot  be  received  at  two  wharves  alone, 
must  of  necessity  be  transferred  to  some  other  place  ;  to  which  it 
wiU  soon  be  followed  by  that  of  the  two  wharves.  Considered  in 
diis  l%ht  it  would  be  an  insoler^t  and  cruel  mockery  at  the  annihi- 
lalicm  of  the  town  of  Boston.  By  the  act  for  the  suppression  of 
riois  and  tumults  in  the  town  of  Boston,*  passed  also  in  the  last  ses- 
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sien  of  PariiBiiwBl,  a  murder  cammittad  theoB,.  u,  if  the  OoTCOof 
pleftees,  to  be  tried  ia  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  in  the  idand  of 
Great  Britain,  by  a  ymy  of  Middlesex.  The  witnesses,  too,  on 
receipt  of  sad^  a  sum  as  the  Governor  shell  think  it  reascmaUe  for 
them  to  expend,  are  to  enter  into  cognizance  to  appear  at  the  trioL 
This  is,  in  other  woids,  taxing  them  to  the  amount  of  their  recog- 
nizance ;  and  that  amount  may  be  whatever  a  Governor  pleases. 
For  who  does  His  Majesty  think  can  be  prevailed  on  to  cross  the 
Atlantic,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bearing  evidence  to  a  feudl  His 
expenses  are  to  be  borne,  indeed,  as  they  shaU  be  estimated  by  a 
Governor ;  but  who  are  to  feed  the  wife  and  children  whom  he 
leaves  behind,  and  who  have  had  no  other  subsistence  but  his 
daily  labor  ?  Those  epidemical  disorders,  too,  so  terriUe  in  a  for- 
eign climate,  is  the  cure  of  them  to  be  estimated  amtmg  the  articles 
of  expense,  and  their  danger  to  be  warded  off  by  the  almighty 
power  of  a  Ptirliament  ?  And  the  wretched  criminal,  if  he  hap- 
pen to  have  offended  on  the  American  side,  stripped  of  his  priv- 
ilege of  trial  by  peers  of  his  vicinage,  removed  from  the  place  where 
alone  full  evidence  could  be  obtained,  without  money,  without 
counsel,  without  friends,  without  exculpatory  proof,  is  tried  be- 
fore Judges  predetermined  to  condemn.  The  cowards  who  would 
suffer  a  countrjnnan  to  be  torn  from  the  bowels  of  their  society,  in 
order  to  be  thus  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Parliamentary  tyranny,  would 
merit  that  everlasting  infemy  now  fixed  on  the  authors  of  the  act ! 
A  clause,  for  a  similar  purpose,  had  been  introduced  into  an  act, 
passed  in  the  twelfth  year  of  His  Majesty's  rpign,  entitled  "an  act 
for  the  better  securing  and  preserving  His  Majesty's  dock-yards, 
magas^ies,  ships,  ammunition,  and  stores ;"  against  which,  as  mer- 
iting the  same  censures,  the  several  Colonies  have  aheady  protested. 

"  That  these  are  the  acts  of  power,  assumed  by  a  body  of  men 
foreign  to  our  constitutions,  and  unacknowledg^  by  our  laws; 
against  which  we  do,  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  British  Amer- 
ica, enter  this  our  solemn  and  determined  protest  And  we  do  ear- 
nestly entreat  His  Majesty,  as  yet  the  only  mediatory  power  be- 
tween the  several  States  of  the  British  empire,  to  recommend  to  his 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,,  the  total  revocation  of  these  acts, 
which,  however  nugatory  they  be,  may  yet  prov^  the  cause  of  fur- 
ther discontents  and  jealousies  among  us. 

"  That  we  next  proceed  to  consider  the  conduct  of  His  Majesty, 
as  holding  the  Executive  powers  of  the  laws  of  these  States,  and 
mark  out  his  deviations  from  the  line  of  duty.  By  the  constituti<xi 
of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  of  the  several  American  States,  His 
Majesty  possesses  the  power  of  refusing  to  pass  into  a  law,  any  bill 
which  has  already  passed  the  other  two  branches  of  the  Legislature. 
His  Majesty,  however,  and  his  ancestors,  conscious  of  the  imprq)ri- 
ety  of  opposing  their  single  opinion  to  the  united  wisdom  of  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  while  their  proceedings  werp  unbiassed  by 
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interested  prineiplM^  te  seraral  ages  pBM»  have  modeBl^  dedined 
the  exercise  of  thiB  power,  in  that  part  <tf  his  emiHie  caUed  Great 
Biilain.  But,  by  change  ef  drcumstanoes,  other  piubciplea  than 
those  of  justice  Bim[Ay,  have  obtained  an  influence  on  their  deter- 
minarionfi*  The  addition  of  new  States  to  the  Britaah  enipire,  has 
produced  an  addition  of  new,  and  scMfnetkaes,  opposite  interests. 
It  B  now,  theiiefore,  the  great  office  of  His  Majesty,  to  resume  the 
exercise  of.  his  n^itive  power,  and  to  prevent  the  passage  ci  laws 
by  anyone  Legislature  of  Uie  empire,  which  miriit  bear  injuriously 
on  the  rights  and  interests  of  another.  Yet  um  wfll  not  excuse 
the  wanton  exercise  of  this  power,  which  we  have  seen  His  Mqeety 
practice  on  the  laws  of  the  American  l^islatures.  For  the  most 
trying  reasons,  and  sometimes  for  no  conceivable  reason  at  all, 
His  Majesty  haiB  rejected  UwB  (^  the  most  salutary  tendency .  The 
abditicm  of  domestic  slavery  is  the  great  object  of  desire  in  those 
Colonies,  where  it  was,  unhappily,  introduced  in  tfieir  infiint  state. 
But  previous  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  slaves  we  have,  it  is  ne- 
oessary  to  exclude  all  further  importations  from  Africa.  Yet  our 
repeated  attempts  to  effect  this,  by  prohibitions,  and  by  imposing 
duties  which  mi(^t  amount  to  a  prohibitioa,  have  been  mtheHo  de^ 
feated  by  His  M^esty's  negative :  thus  preferring  the  immediate  ad- 
vantages of  a  few  British  corsairB  to  the  lastmg  interests  cf  the 
American  States,  and  to  the  rightsof  human  nature,  de^ly  wounded 
by  dik  infiunous  practice.  I^y,  the  single  interposition  of  an  in- 
terested individual  against  a  law,  was  scarcely  ever  known  to  frdl  of 
success,  though  in  the  opposite  scale  were  placed  the  interests  of  a 
whole  country.  That  this  is  so  shamefiil  an  abuse  of  a  power, 
trusted  with  His  Majesty  for  other  purposes,  as  if,  not  re&med, 
would  call  for  some  k^  restrictions. 

'^  With  equal  inattention  to  the  necessities  of  his  people  here,  has 
His  Majesty  permitted  our  laws  to  lie  ne^ected  in  England  for 
years,  neither  confirming  them  by  his  assent,  nor  annulling  them 
by  his  negative :  so  that  such  of  them  as  have  no  suspending  clause, 
we  hold  on  the  most  precarious  of  all  tenures.  His  Majesty's  will : 
and  such  of  them  as  suspend  themselves  till  His  Majesty's  assent 
be  obtained,  we  have  feared  might  be  called  into  existence  at  some 
future  and  distant  period,  wh^n  time  and  change  of  circumstances 
shall  have  rendered  them  destructive  to  his  peq[de  here.  And,  to 
render  this  grievance  still  more  oppressive,  His  Majesty,  by  his  in- 
structions, has  laid  his  Govemcnrs  under  such  restrictions,  that  they 
can  peas  no  law  of  any  moment,  unless  it  have  such  suspending 
clause ;  so  that,  however  immmediate  may  be  the  call  for  legislative 
interposition,  the  law  cannot  be  executed  till  it  has  twice  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  by  which  time  the  evil  may  have  spent  its  whole  force. 

^'  But  in  wlmt  terms  reconcilable  to  Majesty,  and  at  the  same 
lime  to  truth,  AbSI  we  speak  of  a  late  instruction  to  His  Majesty's 
Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia,  by  whidi  he  is  forbidden  tx> 
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aseent  to  any  law  for  the  diviekm  of  a  county,  unlesB  the  neitreoCBD^ 
ty  will  consent  to  have  no  repireeentative  in  Assembly?  That  Cd^ 
ony  has  as  yet  a£5xed  no  boundary  to  the  westward.  Their  west- 
eni  counties,  therefore,  are  of  indefinite  extent  8ome  of  them 
are  actually  seated  many  hundred  miles  from  their  Eastern  limito. 
Is  it  possible,  then,  that  His  Majesty  can  have  bestowed  a  single 
thought  on  the  ntuation  of  those  people,  who,  in  order  to  obtain 
justice  for  injuries,  however  great  or  ^  small,  must,  by  the  laws  of 
that  Colony,  attend  their  county  court  at  such  a  disUuice,  with  all 
their  witnesses,  monthly,  till  their  litigation  be  determined  ?  Or 
does  His  Majesty  seriously  wish,  and  publish  it  to  the  world,  that 
his  subjects  should  give  up  the  glorious  right  of  representation,  with 
all  the  benefits  derived  firom  that,  and  submit  themselves  to  be  ab- 
solute slaves  of  his  sovereign  will?  Or  is  it  rather  meant  to  con- 
fine the  legislative  body  to  their  present  numbers,  that  they  may 
be  the  cheaper  bargain,  whenever  they  ^all  become  worth  a  ptur- 
chase. 

^'  One  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  againt  Tresihan  and  the 
other  Judges  of  Westminister  Hall,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Second,  for  which  they  suffered  death,  as  tmitors  to  their  country, 
was,  that  they  had  advised  the  King  that  he  might  dissolve  hk  Par- 
liament at  any  time  :  and  succeeding  Kings  have  ad(M>ted  the 
opinion  of  these  unjust  Judges.  Since  the  establishment,  however, 
<^  the  British  constitution,  at  the  glorious  Revolution,  on  its  6*60 
and  ancient  principles,  neither  His  Majesty  nor  his  ancestors  have 
exercised  such  a  power  of  dissolution  in  the  island  of  Great  Brit- 
ain ;*  and,  when  His  Majesty  was  petitioned  by  the  united  voice 
of  his  people  there  to  dissolve  the  present  Parliament,  who  had 
become  obnoxious  to  them,  his  Ministers  were  heard  to  declare,  in 
open  Parlisttnent,  that  His  Majesty  possessed  no  such  power  by  the 
constitution.  But  how  different  their  language,  and  his  practice, 
here !  To  declare,  as  their  duty  required,  the  known  rights  of 
their  country,  to  oppose  the  usurpation  of  every  foreign  judicature, 
to  disregard  tlie  imperious  mandates  of  a  Minister  or  Governor, 
have  been  the.  avowed  causes  of  dissolving  Houses  of  Representei- 
tives  in  America.  But  if  such  powers  be  really  vested  in  His  Ma- 
jesty, can  he  suppose  they  are  thegre  placed  to  awe  the  members 
from  such  purposes  as  these?  When  me  representative  body  have 
lost  the  confidence  of  their  constituents,  when  they  have  notorious- 
ly  made  sale  of  their  most  valuable  rights,  when  they  have  assum- 
ed to  themselves  powers  which  the  people  never  put  into  their  hands^ 


*  On  flirther  inquiry,  I  find  two  iustancos  of  dissolutions  before  the  Parlia- 
ment would,  of  itself,  have  been  at  an  end :  viz.  the  Parliaitient  called  to  meet 
August  34, 1698,  was  dissolved  by  King  William,  December  19, 1700,  and  a  new 
one  called,  to  meet  Febniarj  6,  1701,  which  was  also  disaolved  Nov«mbtr  ll» 
1701,  and  a  new  one  met  December  30, 1701. 
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Chen,  indeed,  their  continuing  in  oflSce  becomes  dangerous  to  the 
State,  and  calls  for  an  exercise  of  the  power  €(  dissolution.  Such 
being  the  causes  for  which  the  representative  body  shoidd,  and 
should  not,  be  dissolved,  will  it  not  appear  strange,  to  an  unbiassed 
observer,  that  that  of  Great  ^tain  was  not  di^lved,  while  those 
of  the  Colonies  have  repeatedly  incurred  that  sentence? 

'^But  your  Majesty  or  your  Governors  have  carried  this  power  be- 
yond every  limit  known  or  provided  for  by  the  laws.  After  dissolving 
one  House  of  Representatives,  they  have  refused  to  ceH  another,  so 
that,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  theL^islature  provided  by  the  laws 
has  been  out  of  existence.  From  the  nature  of  things,  every  soci- 
ety must  at  all  times  possess  within  itself  the  sovereign  power  of 
legislation.  The  feelmgs  of  human  nature  revolt  against  the  sup- 
position of  a  State  so  situated,  as  that  it  may  not,  in  any  emergen- 
cy, provide  against  dangers  which  perhaps  threaten  immediate  ruin. 
While  those  bodies  are  in  existence  to  whom  the  people  have  dele- 
gated the  powers  of  legislatioii,  they  alone  possess,  and  may  exer- 
cise, those  powers.  But  when  they  are  dissolved,  by  the  lopping  ofF 
0ae<x  more  of  their  branches,  the  power  reverts  to  the  peq)le,  who 
may  use  it  to  unlunited  extent,  either  assembling  together  in  person, 
sliding  deputies,  or  in  any  other  way  they  may  think  proper.  We^ 
forbear  to  trace  consequences  further :  the  dAugers  are  conspicuous 
with  which  this  practice  is  replete. 

^'  That  we  shall,  at  this  time  also,  take  notice  of  an  error  in  the 
nature  of  our  land-holdings,  which  crept  in  at  a  very  early  period  of 
our  settlement.  The  introduction  of  the  feudal  tenures  into  the 
kingdom  of  England,  though  ancient,  is  well  enough  understood  to 
set  this  matter  in  a  proper  light.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Saxon  * 
setdement,  feudal  holdings  were  certainly  altogether  unknown,  and 
very  few,  if  any,  had  been  introduced  at  the  time  of  tlie  Norman 
conquest.  Our  Saxon  ancestors  held  their  lands,  as  they  did  their 
personal  property,  in  absolute  dominion,  disencumbered  with  any 
superior,  answering  nearly  to  the  nature  of  those  possessions  which 
the  Feudalists  term  Allodial.  WilUam  the  Norman  first  introduced 
that  system  generally.  The  lands  which  had  belonged  to  those 
who  fell  in  t^he  battle  of  Hastings,  and  in  the  subsequent  insurrec- 
tions of  his  reign,  formed  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  lands  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  These  he  granted  out,  subject  to  feudal  du*- 
Ues,  as  did  he  also  those  of  a  great  number  of  his  new  subjects, 
who,  by  persuasions  or  threats,  were  induced  to  smrender  them  for 
that  purpose.  But  still  much  was  left  in  die  hands  of  his  Saxon 
subjects,  hdd  of  no  superior,  and  not  subject  to  feudal  conditions. 
These,  therefore^  by  express  laws,  enacted  to  render  uniform  the 
system  of  military  defence,  were  made  liable  to  the  same  military 
duties  as  if  they  had  been  feuds :  and  the  Norman  lawyers  soon 
£xind  means  to  saddle  them,  also,  with  alt  the  other  feudal  burthens* 
But  still  they  had  not  been  siHrendered  to  the  King,  they  were  no& 
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derived  from  his  grant,  and  tbarefoie  they  were  not  holdea  of  hisi. 
A  general  principle,  indeed,  was  introduced,  that  'all  lands  in  Eng- 
land were  held  either  medktely  or  inunedialely  of  the  Crown :'  but 
tfiis  was  borrowed  from  those  holdings  which  were  truly  feudal,  and 
only  applied  to  others  for  the  purposes  of  illustration.  Feuded  hid- 
ings were,  therefore,  but  exceptions  out  of  the  Saxon  laws  of  pos- 
session, under  which  all  lands  were  held  in  absolute  right.  These, 
therefore,  still  form  the  basis  or  groundwcNrk  of  the  common  law,  to 
prevail  wheresoever  the  exceptions  have  not  taken  place.  America 
was  not  conquered  by  William  the  Norman,  nor  its  lands  surrender- 
ed to  him  or  any  of  his  successors.  Possessions  there  are,  undoubt- 
edly, of  the  Allodial  nature.  Our  ancestors,  however,  who  migra- 
ted hither,  were  laborers,  not  lawyers.  The  fictitious  principle,  that 
.  all  lands  belong  originally  to  the  King,  they  were  early  persuaded  to 
believe  real,  and  accordingly  took  grants  of  their  own  lands  from  the 
Crown.  And  while  the  Crown  continued  to  grant  for  small  sums 
and  on  reasonable  rents,  there  was  no  inducement  to  arrest  the  error, 
and  lay  it  open  to  pubUc  view.  But  His  Majesty  has  lately  taken 
on  him  to  advance  the  terms  of  purchase  and  of  holding  to  the 
double  of  what  they  were ;  by  which  means  the  acquisition  of  lands 
being  rendered  difficult,  the  population  of  our  country  is  likely  to  be 
checked.  It  is  time,  therefore,  for  us  to  lay  this  matter  before  His 
Ma.jesty,  and  to  declare  that  he  has  no  right  to  grant  lands  of  him- 
self. From  the  nature  and  purpose  of  civil  institutions,  all  the  lands 
%vithin  the  limits  which  any  particular  society  has  circumscribed 
around  itself,  are  assumed  by  that  society,  and  subject  to  their  allot- 
ment ;  this  may  be  done  by  themselves  assembled  collectively,  or 
,  A  by  their  Legislature,  to  whom  they  may  have  delegated  sovereign 
authority  :  and,  if  they  are  allotted  in  neither  of  these  ways,  each 
individual  of  the  societymay  appropriate  to  himself  such  lands  as  he 
finds  vacant,  and  occupancy  will  give  him  title. 

^'  That,  in  order  to  enforce  the  arbitrary  measures  before  com- 
plained of,  His  Majesty  has,  from  time  to  time,  sent  among  us  large 
bodies  of  anned  forces,  not  made  up  of  the  people  here,  nor  raised  by 
the  authority  of  our  laws.  Did  lUs  Majesty  possess  such  a  right  as 
this,  it  might  swallow  up  all  our  other  rights  whenever  he  should 
think  proper.  But  His  Majesty  has  no  right  to  land  a  single  armed 
man  on  our  shores  ;  and  those  whom  he  sends  here  are  liable  to 
our  laws  for  the  suppression  and  punishment  of  riots,  routs,  and  un- 
lawful assemblies,  or  are  hostile  bodies  invading  us  in  defiance  of 
law.  When,  in  the  course  of  the  late  war,  it  became  expedient  that 
a  body  of  Hanoverian  troops  should  be  brought  over  for  the  defence 
of  Great  Britain,  His  Majesty's  giand&ther,  our  late  sovereign,  did 
not  pretend  to  introduce  them  under  any  authority  he  po^eased. 
Such  a  measure  would  have  given  just  alarm  to  his  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  whose  Uberties  would  not  be  safe  if  armed  men  of  an- 
other country,  and  of  another  spirit,  might  be  brought  into  the  reahu. 
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at  any  time,  without  the  ccxiseni  of  their  L^islatans.  He,  thero^^ 
fore,  applied  to  Parliament,  who  passed  an  act  for  that  purposer  lim^ 
iting  the  number  tto  be  brought  in,  and  the  time  they  were  to^contiii-* 
ue.  In  like  manner  is  His  Majesty  restrained  in  every  part  of  the 
empire.  He  possesses  indeed  the  executive  pow^  of  the  laws  in 
every  State ;  but  they^e  the  laws  of  the  particular  State,  which  he 
19  to  administer  within  that  State,  and  not  those  of  any  one  within 
the  limits  of  another.  Every  State  must  judge  for  itself,  the  num- 
ber of  armed  men  which  they  may  safely  trust  among  them,  of 
whom  they  are  to  consist,  and  under  what  restrictions  they  are  to  be 
laid.  To  render  these  proceedings  still  more  criminal  against  our 
laws,  instead  of  subjecting  the  military  to  the  civil  power,  His  Majes- 
ty has  expressly  nmde  the  civil  subordinate  to  the  military.  But 
can  His  Majesty  thus  put  down  all  law  under  hi?  feet?  Can  he> 
erect  a  power  superior  to  that  which  erected  himself?  He  has  done 
it  indeed  by  force ;  but  let  him  remember  that  force  cannot  give  right. 
^  That  these  are  our  grievances,  which  we  have  thus  laid  before 
His  Majesty,  with  that  freedom  of  language  and  sentiment  which 
becomes  a  free  people,  claimkig  their  qghts  as  derived  from  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  not  as  the  gift  of  their  Chief  Magistrate.  Let  those 
flatter,  who  fear :  it  is  not  an  American  art.  To  give  praise  where 
it  is  not  due,  might  be  well  from  the  venal,  but  would  ill  beseem 
those  who  are  asserting  the  rights  of  himian  nature.  They  know, 
and  will,  therefore,  say,  that  Kings  are  the  servants,  not  the  propri- 
etors  of  the  people.  Qpen  your  breast.  Sire,  to  liberal  and  expand-  • 
ed  thought.  Let  not  the  name  of  George  the  Third  be  a  blot  on 
the  page  of  history.  You  are  surrounded  by  British  counsellors,  but 
remember  that  they  are  parties.  You  have  no  ministers  for  Amer-^. 
ican  affairs,  because  you  have  none  taken  from  among  u8,nor  amena-  ' 
ble  to  the  laws  on  which  they  are  to  give  you  advice.  It  behoves  you, 
therefore,  to  think  and  to  act  for  yourself  and  yoin:  people.  The  great 
principles  of  right  and  wrong  are  legible  to  every  reader :  to  pursue 
them,  requires  not  the  aid  of  many  counsellors.  The  whole  art  of 
government  consists  in  the  art  of  being  honest.  Only  aim  to  do 
your  duty,  and  mankind  will  give  you  credit  where  you  feiL  No 
longer  persevere  in  sacrificing  the  rights  of  one  part  of  the  empire, 
to  the  inordinate  desires  of  another:  but  deal  out  to  all  equal  and 
impartial  right.  Let  no  act  be  passed  by  any  one  Legislature,  which 
may  infringe  on  the  rights  and  Uberties  of  another.  This  is  the  impor- 
tant post  in  which  fortune  has  placed  you,  holding  the  balance  of  a 
great,  if  a  well  poised  empire.  This,  Sire,  is  the  advice  of  your  great 
American  coi^cil,  on  the  observance  of  which  may,  perhaps,  depend 
your  felicity  and  friture  fame,  and  the  preservation  of  that  harmony 
which  alone  can  continue,  both  to  Great  Britain  and  America,  the 
reciprocal  advantages  of  their  connexion.  It  is  neither  our  wish 
nor  our  interest  to  separate  from  her.  We  are  willing,  on  our  part, 
to  sacrifice  every  thing  which  reasm  can  ask,  to  the  restoration  of 
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tbot  tranquiliiiy  for  which  all  must  wish.  On  their  part,  let  taem 
be  ready  to  establish  unbn  on  a  generous  plan.  Let  them  name' 
their  terms,  but  let  them  be  just.  Accept  of  every  commercial  pre- 
ference it  is  in  our  power  to  give,  for  such  things  as  we  can  raise  for 
their  use,  or  they  make  for  ours.  But  let  them  not  think  to  exclude 
us  from  going  to  other  markets,  to  dispose  of  those  commodities 
which  they  cannot  use,  nor  to  supply  those  wants  which  they  can- 
not supply.  Still  less,  let  it  be  proposed,  that  our  properties,  within 
our  own  territories,  shall  be  taxed  or  regulated  by  any  power  on 
earth,  but  our  own.  The  God  who  gave  us  life,  gave  us  Uberty  at 
the  same  time:  the  hand  of  force  may  destroy,  but  cannot  disjoin 
them.  This,  Sire,  is  our  last,  our  deteimined  resolution.  And  that 
you  will  be  pleased  to  interpose,  with  that  efficacy  which  your  earn- 
est endeavors  may  insure,  to  procure  redress  of  these  our  great 
grievances,  to  quiet  the  minds  of  your  subjects  in  British  Americar 
against  any  apprehensions  of  future  encroachment,  to  establish  fra- 
ternal love  and  harmony  through  the  whole  empire,  and  that  that 
may  continue  to  the  latest  ages  of  time,  is  the  fervent  pmyer  of  all 
BriUah  America." 

Upon  a  critical  examination  of  this  valuable  paper,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, that  the  author  had  already  attained  to  those  sublime  and 
fundamental  discoveries  in  PoUtical  Science,  which  have  since, 
through  the  unitedinstrum^italityof  himself  and  his  disciples,  receiv- 
^od  such  an  astonishing  ex^nplification  before  the  world.  It  is  a 
more  learned  and  elementary  production,  than  the  Declaration  of 
Independence ;  to  which  it  is  not  inferior  as  a  literary  performance ; 
mi  in  power  and  sublimity  of  conceptioit^  greatly  overshadowed,  as 
is  every  other  monument  of  human  genius,  by  the  'Declaratory 
Charter  of  our  rights  and  of  the  rights  of  man.' 

The  author  begins  with  the  vindication  of  the  first  principle  of 
all  political  truth,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people^  as  a  right  which 
they  derive  from  God,  and  not  from  His  Majesty ;  who,  he  boldly 
affirms,  4s  no  more  than  the  chief  officer  of  the  people,  appointed 
by  the  laws,  and  circumscribed  with  definite  powers,  to  assist  in 
working  the  great  machine  of  government,  erected  for  their  use, 
and  consequently  subject  to  their  superintendence.'  He  next  pro* 
oeeds  to  vindicate  the  right  of  expatriation^  showing  thai  the  bar- 
barian nations  in  the  North  of  Emope,  from  whom  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain  descended,  would  have  as  good  right  to  usurp  ju- 
risdiction over  them,  as  they  have  over  us ;  and  from  this  right,  the 
basis  of  every  other,  he  deduces  the  broad  principle,  that  the  Amer- 
tem  ^tales'  were  co-ordinate  nations  with  Great  Britain  herself. 
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having  a  common  Executive  head,  but  no  other  link  of  political 
union.  The  doctors  of  nullification  would  here  find  a  triumphant 
justification  of  their  theory,  should  it  be  made  to  appear,  that  the 
States  possess  the  same  reladon  to  the  federal,  that  they  then  did 
to  the  mother,  government !  He  repudiates,  with  becoming  satire, 
the  fictitious  principle  of>he  common  law,  that  all  lands  belong  me- 
diately or  immediately  to  the  Crown;  and  says,  4t  is  high  tune  to 
declare,  that  His  Il^ajesty  has  no^right  to  grant  lands  of  himself.' 
Finally,  he  tells  l(is  Majesty  to  'open  his  breast  to  liberal  and  ex- 
panded thought ;  that  the  great  principles  of  r^ht  and  wrong  are 
l^ble  to  every  i^eader ;'  and  that  *  the  whole  art  of  government 
consists  in  the  art  of  being  honest.^ 

As  has  already  been  observed,  the  Convention  at  Williamsburg 
were  not  prepared  to  sanction,  by  their  delibemte  adoption,  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  these  'instructions.'  Tamer  sentiments*  were 
substituted  ;  the  congressional  delegatest  appointed,  to  the  number 
of  seven  ;  and  resolutions  adopted,  in  which  they  pledged  them- 
selves to  make  common  cause  with  the  people  of  Boston,  in  every 
extremity — broke  ofi*  all  commercial  connexion  with  the  mother 
country,  until  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained,  should  be 
redressed — and  empowered  their  chairman,  Peyton  Randolph,  or  in 
case  of  his  death,  Robert  C.  Nicholas,  on  any  futiue  occasion,  that 
might  in  his  opinion  require  it,  to  reconvene  the  several  delegates 
of  the  Colony,  at  such  time  and  place  as  he  might  judge  proper. 
This  last  resolve  was  more  important  than  aQ  the  others,  as  it  show- 
ed their  determination  to  continue  the  government  in  their  own 
hands,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  parent  authorities,  and  was  a  viitual 
assomption  of  independence,  in  Virginia. 

The  General  Congress  assembled  at  Carpenter's  Hall,  in  Phila- 
delphia, September  6th,  '74 ;  and  organized  for  business,  by  choos- 
ing Peyton  Randolph  of  Virginia,  President,  and  Charles  Thomp- 
8(Mi  of  Pennsylvemia,  Secretary.  Delegates  attended  from  every 
Province,  except  Georgia,  and  were  in  number  fifty-five.  The 
splendid  proceedings  of  that  venerated  body,  belong  to  general  his- 
tory,   and  do  not  require  any  reference  in  this  volume,  until  Mr. 


^See  Appendix,  Note  A. 

t  The  delefratce  to  the  fint  Coog rew,  on  the  part  of  Vir(pnia,  were  Peyton 
Randolph, Richard  H.Lee,  George  Washington^  Patrick  Henry, Richard  BIan4i 
liamiJi  Harriaon,  and  Edmand  Pendleton. 
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UtEMoa  becajne  a  member.  They  tenniiinted  their  first  senioii 
Oft  the  26ih  of  October,  to  meet  agaia  at  the  same  place,  on  the  lOtfa 
of  May  eiiBuing,  at  which  time  Mr.  Jefferson  became  a  Deputy 
elect 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1776,  the  pqiular  Convention  of  Virginia 
assembled,  for  the  second  time,  upon  invitation  of  the  Chairman,  to 
deliberate  further  on  the  condition  of  public  affairs,  and  the  meas- 
ures which  it  demanded.    Mr.  Jefferson  continued  to  be  a  member  ; 
and  the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  expect  a  corresponding  continu- 
ance of  bold  results.    We  jiave  already  seen  him  the  author  of 
opinions,  which,  should  they  become  so  &r  americanized  as  to  affect 
the  controversy,  could  not  but  transfer  the  decinon  to  the  bloody  tri* 
bunal  of  nations.    To  a  political  union  with  Great  Britain,  upon 
Che  broad  basis  ot  reason  and  right,  he  was  not  averse ;  nay,  he 
most  anxiously  and  fervently  desired  it,  to  avoid  the  hcnors  and  dee- 
/*  olations  which  the  other  alt^native  presented.    ^  Bui,  by  the  God 
\    that  made  me^  said  he,  a  short  time  subsequent,  ^^Iwiil  cease  ie 
\  exists  before  I  yield  to  a  connexion  on  such  terms  as  the  British 
\Parliam>ent  propose.^     The  distance  between  the  terms  upon 
/  which  he  would  consent  to  a  union,  and  the  terms  which  Green 
Ritain  had  challenged,  and  manifested  a  disposition  to  extort,  was 
too  great  to  admit  any  reasonable  hope  of  accommodation.    The 
only  grounds  upon  which  he  would  submit  to  a  compromise,  were, 
freedom  fix>m  aU  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  the  ex- 
clusive regulation,  by  the  Colonies,  of  their  own  internal  affairs, — 
freedom  from  all  restraints  upon  navigation,  with  respect  to  other 
nations, — ^freedom  from  all  necessary  accountability  to  the  common 
law, — and,  in  a  word,  freedom  from  all  the  laws,  institutions  and 
customs  of  the  mother  country,  until  they  should  have  been  specifi- 
cally adopted  as  our  laws,  institutions  and  customs,  by  the  positive 
€^  implied  absent  of  the  people.    But  would  Great  Britain  consent 
to  an  abandonment  of  all  her  pretensions,  and  accept  the  proffered 
bagatelle?    The  idea  was  preposterous.    So  far  from  it,  there  was 
little  probability  she  would  yield  to  the  far  more  gracious  propo^ 
sals  of  Congress.    Mr.  Jefferson  saw,  with  prophetic  certainty,  the 
inevitable  result ;  aiid  he  yearned  to  have  the  ,same  clear,  strongs 
yet  terrible  perspective  burst  upon  the  tardy  apprehensions  of  his 
countrymen.    With  that  wonderful  precision  with  which  he  al- 
ways penetrated  the  future,  and  predicted  its  developments,  be  had 
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longaiikapwtiHl  theawMOTB^towhfc  tbe  ament  of  evcnte  t^as 
fiuAsettlmg;  and  we  have  now  anived  dose  xtpcfa  the  epodi,  when 
his  naad  was  made  up  to  meet  that  crisis,  with  all  the  finmiess 
which  the  nature  of  it  demanded.  '^  My  ereed^  says  he,  ^^had  been 
formed  en  unsheathing  the  swardat  Lexington.^  This  event,  it 
will  be  recdlected,  occurred  the  ensuing  month.  Time  will  soon 
disclose,  with  what  fidelity  our  political  apostle  put  his  'creed'  into 
practice. 

The  Convention  proceed^  to  business.  They  adopted  a  resohi- 
tbn  expressive  of  their  unqualified  approbation  of  the  measures  of 
Congress ;  declaring,  that  they  considered  '  this  whole  continent  as 
under  the  highest  obligations  to  that  respectable  body,  for  the  wis- 
dom of  their  counsels,  and  their  unremitted  endeavours  to  main- 
tain and  preserve  inviolate,  the  just  rights  and  liberties  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  in  America.'  They  next  resolved, 
that '  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Convention,  and  of  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  Colony,  were  due,  and  that  this  just  tribute  of  ap- 
[^use  be  presented  to  the  worthy  delegates  deputed  by  a  former 
Convention,  to  represent  this  Colony  in  general  Congress,  icx  their 
cheerful  undertaking  and  fiaitbfiil  discharge  of  the  very  important 
trust  reposed  in  them.' 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Mr.  Jefieison,  to  suppose  the  above 

resdutions  came  firom  him.    They  have  ncxie  of  the  h(dy  phren- 

zy  of  his  thoughts,  or  of  the  uniform  pcdisfa  of  his  pen.    Nol 

that  he  disapproved  them ;   on  the  contrary,  he  regarded  their 

adoption  as  an  act  of  imperious  jusdce,  as  wdl  as  gratitude.    But 

they  probably  proceeded  firom  that  grave  and  tranquil  side  of  the 

House,  whidi  now,  as  heretof<xe,  was  content  to  follow ;  and  whose 

sentsnents,  being  more  in  unison  with  the  instructions  given  to 

their  own  Deputies,  were  more  conformable,  also,  to  the  attitnde 

assumed  by  Congress.    For  be  it  understood,  there  was  the  same 

strong  inequality  of  sentiment  in  this,  as  in  all  former  meetings ; 

nor  was  it  long  in  displaying  itself  even  fearfiilly.    Soon  there 

arose  a  tail  and  muscular  leader  firom  the  other  side  of  the  House, 

who  responded,  in  a  note  of  thunder,  to  the  preceding  resolutions, 

as  follows : 

Resdved,  That  thu  Colony  be  nnmediatdy  put  into  a  state  of 
defence,  and  that  be  a  committee  to  prepare  a  plan  for  em* 

bodying,  arming,  and  disciplining,  such  a  number  of  men,  as  may 
be  sufficient  for  that  purpose." 
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The  effisct  of  this  proposition  was  like  a  bolt  from  heaven,  upon 
the  veteran  and  placid  body  of  the  Convention.  A  deep  and  pain- 
ful sensation  ensued,  portending  a  desperate  resistance  to  the 
measure.  Long  and  vehement  was  the  contest  that  succeeded. 
The  resolution  was  opposed  by  all  the  old  and  considerate  mem- 
bers, including  some  of  the  wannest  patriots  of  the  Conven- 
tion, Pendleton,  Harrison,  Bland,  Nicholas,  and  even  the  sanguine 
and  repubUcan  Wythe.  Alluding  to  these  gentlemen,  and  their 
backwardness  upon  this  occasion,  Mr.  Jefferson  writes  to  a  friend, 
in  1815  : 

^^  These  were  honest  and  able  men,  who  had  begun  the  opposition 
on  the  same  grounds,  but  with  a  moderation  more  adapted  to  their 
age  and  experience.  Subsequent  events  favored  the  bolder  spirits 
of  Henry,  the  Lees,  Pages,  Mason,  &c.  with  whom  I  went  in  all 
points.  Sensible,  however,  of  the  importance  of  unanimity  among 
our  constituents,  although  we  often  wished  to  have  gone  on  faster, 
we  slackened  our  pace,  that  our  less  ardent  colleagues  might  keep 
up  with  us ;  and  they,  on  their  part,  differing  nothing  from  us  in 
principle,  quicken^  their  gait  somewhat  beyond  that,  which  their 
prudence  might,  of  itself,  have  advised,  and  thus  consoUdated  the 
phalanx,  which  breasted  the  power  of  Britain.  By  this  harmony 
ol  the  bold  with  the  cautious,  we  advanced,  with  our  constituents, 
in  undivided  mass,  and  with  fewer  examples  of  separation,  than 
perhc^ps  existed  in  any  other  part  of  the  union." 

It  is  a  sublime  contemplation  to  dwell  upon  the  example  thus 
recorded  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  that  indissoluble  fraternization  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  which  prevailed  among  our  forefathers ;  humbling 
the  pride  of  experience,  chastening  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  and 
graduating  all  minds  to  the  same  height  of  resolution  and  action. 
In  the  chaste  and  cohesive  patriotism  of  that  day,  no  mixture  of 
personal  ambition  ever  entered,  to  corrupt  or  divide  the  mass. 
These  gentlemen  were  all  characters  of  weight  in  the  Colony ;  so 
much  so,  that  in  all  proceedings  of  a  popular  bearing,  it  was  essen- 
tial to  conciliate  their  interest  Their  o[qposition,  therefore,  at  this 
stage  of  their  advances,  was  a  source  of  real  anguish  to  the  more 
ardent  chiefe  of  the  reform  party.  Their  repugnance,  too,  to  the 
niUJitaiy  proposition,  was  as  unfeigned,  as  it  was  firm.  They  had 
never  dreamed  of  carrying  their  resistance  into  more  serious  forms, 
than  those  of  petition,  remonstrance,  and  passive  non-intercourse* 
Their  expectations  were  yet  warm  and  unclouded,  of  a  final  re* 
conciliation  with  the  parent  government ;  and  they  shrunk,  witl^ 
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^B^fleeted  honor,  fiom  any  altitude,  wMch  might  endanger  that 
nsuli.  Their  miDds  had  not  yet  expanded  beyond  the  restraints 
of  education  and  deep-rooted  prejudice ;  and  they  cfaing,  with  filial 
attachment,  to  the  institutions  and  form  of  government,  of  the 
mother  country*  Most  of  them,  moieover,  were  zeatous  Churchm^a, 
ardently  attached  to  the  established  religion  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
dreaded  an  avulsion  from  her,  on  that  account,  as  from  the  anchor 
of  their  salvatiMi.  They  directed  the  whole  weight  of  their  influ- 
ence, and  exerted  all  the  powers  of  their  eloquence,  to  defeat  the 
measure ;  but  their  resistance  was  overborne  by  the  impetuosity  of 
that  torrent,  which  poured  from  the  hps  of  the  affirmative  champi- 
ons. The  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Henry,  and  supported  by 
him,  by  Mr.  Jeflferson,  and  the  whole  of  that  magnanimous  host, 
which  had  achieved  such  miracles  in  council.  They  put  their 
united  resources  into  action ;  and,  by  an  eflbrt  of  tremendous  power, 
bore  off  the  palm  against  the  wisdom  and  pertinacity  of  the  ad- 
versary corps.  The  proposition  was  carried ;  and  no  sooner  was 
the  vote  declared,  than  the  oppodng  members,  one  and  all,  filed  in 
with  the  majority,  and  lent  their  names  to  sup[dy  the  blank  in  the 
resdution.  They  ^quickened  their  gait  somewhat  beyond  that 
which  their  prudence  had,  of  itself,  advised,'  and  advanced  bolAy, 
to  a  hne  with  their  colleagues.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  also  appointed 
<»i  the  committee  to  prepare  the  plan  called  for  by  the  resolution. 
The  committee  met  immediately ;.  and  reported  to  the  same  Con- 
vention, a  plan  for  embodying,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  miUtia, 
which  was  likewise  adopted.  Thus  did  the  Cdony  of  Yirguiia  arise 
and  cover  herself  vidth  the  "  impenetmble  sgis"  of  popular  govem- 
emments, — an  army  of  citizen  soldiers. 

This  was  a  capital  revolutionary  movement  Besides  the  local 
advantages  which  it  secured,  it  operated  as  a  stimulus  to  the  sister 
Cdonies,  and  to  Congress.  But  it  was  even  more  important  as 
recognizing  a  fundamental  principle.  In  the  preamble  to  the  reso- 
lution, which  bears  the  broad  stamp  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  sentiments, 
it  is  declared,  '  that  a  well-iegulated  milida,  composed  of  gentlemen 
and  yeomen,  is  the  natural  strength  and  only  security  of  a  free 
government ;  and,  that  a  standing  army,  of  mercenary  soldiers 
is  subversive  of  the  quiet,  dangerous  to  the  liberties,  and  burthen- 
m>me  to  the  properties  of  the  people,' 
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HaTing  Aiposed  of  thiB  trying  sobject,  and  tmnsMted  Boaib  otbir 
buaiiiefle  of  minor  importance,  the  Conventicm  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  Deputies  to  the  ensuing  Congress.  They  re-appointed 
the  same  persons ;  and,  foreseemg  the  probability  that-  Peyum  Ran- 
dolph would  be  called  off,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Houseof  Bur- 
gesses, of  which  he  was  Speaker,  they  made  choice  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son to  supply  the  vacancy.  To  have  been  appointed,  young  as  he 
was,  a  substitute  of  the  President  of  Congress,  was  an  evidence  of 
the  extraordinary  estimate  which  was  put  upon  his  abilities.  Last- 
ly, having  provided  for  a  re-election  of  Delegates  to  the  next  Con- 
vention, they  came  to  an  adjournment. 

Wtf  have  now  reached  the  precise  date,  May  1775,  at  which 
Mr.  Jefferson  consummated  his  creed ;    that  creed  'which  he  so 
eloquendy  dictated  to  Congress,  one  year  after,  and  they  so  undaunt- 
edly promulgated  to  the  world.     ^  The  God  who  gave  us  life,  gave 
us  liberty  at  the  same  timej'  was  his  first  tenet ;  '  the  hand  of  force 
may  destroy,  but  cannot  disjoin  them,'  was  his  last,  his  determined 
resolution.    How  beautifully  consistent  the  profession,  with  the  final 
resolve.     The  ^hand  of  force'  had  been  upraised;  the  sword  had 
been  drawn  at  Lexington,  and  blood  had  been  spilt.     Prom  that 
moment,  all  hope,  not  to  say  desire,  of  a  peaceable  accommodation, 
perished  in  his  bosom.     Strong  as  had  been  the  ties  of  consan- 
guinity, which  bound  him  to  his  British  brethren,  and  none  had 
ever  felt  or  cherished  them  morQ  fondly,  his  love  of  justice,  honor, 
and  the  rights  of  humanity,  were  still  stronger.    Long  had  he  re- 
turned affection  for  cruelty ;  long  had  he  striven,  by  the  holy  elo- 
quence of  passive  fortitude,  and  tlie  holier  eloquence  of  his  untir- 
ing prayers,  to  re-establish  fraternal  love  and  harmony.    But  hfa 
•repeated  petiti(Ais  had  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injuries,'  un- 
til the  merciless  catalogue  had  been  crimscmed  with  the  blood  of  his 
countr}Tnen.     This  fatal  act  had  'given  the  last  stab  to  agonizing 
affection,  and  manly  spirit  bade  him  to  renounce  forever  those  im- 
feeling  brethren.'    *  We  must  endeavor,  he  then  felt,  to  forget  oiu 
former  love  for  them,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, enemies  in  war,  in  peace  fiiends.' 

The  following  letter,  written  at  this  time,  exhibits  the  state  of  his 
own,  and  of  the  public  mind,  on  the  intelligence  of  the  fiurst  hos- 
tilities.   It  is  the  earliest,  in  date,  of  his  published  Correspondence, 
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and  id  addressed  to  his  old  college  fiiend  and  preceptor,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Small,  then  residing  in  England. 

«  May  7,  1775. 

"  Dear  Sir, — ^Within  this  week  we  have  received  the  unhc^py 
news  of  an  action  of  considerable  magnitude,  between  the  King's 
troops  and  our  brethren  of  Boston,  in  which,  it  is  said,  five  hundred 
of  the  former,  wdth  the  Earl  of  Percy  are  slain.  That  such  an 
action  has  occurred,  is  undoubted,  though  perhaps  the  circumstan- 
ces may  not  have  reached  us  with  truth.  This  accident  has  cut 
off  our  last  hope  of  reconciliation,  and  a  phrenzy  of  revenge  seems 
to  have  seized  all  ranks  of  people.  It  is  a  lamentable  circum- 
stance, that  the  only  mediatory  power,  acknowledged  by  both  pax- 
ties,  instead  of  leading  to  a  reconciliation  his  divided  people,  dhoidd 
pursue  the  incendiary  purpose  of  still  blowing  up  the  flames,  as  we 
find  him  constantly  doing,  in  every  speech  and  public  declaration. 
This  may,  perhaps,  be  intended  to  intimidate  into  acquiescence, 
but  the  effect  has  been  most  unfortunately  otherwise.  A  httle 
know^ledge  of  human  nature,  and  aU«ntion  to  its  ordinary  work- 
ings,  might  have  forseen  that  the  spirits  of  the  people  here  were  in 
a  state,  in  which  they  were  more  likely  to  be  provoked,  than  fright- 
ened, by  haughty  deportment.  And  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  irri- 
tation, a  proscriptbn  of  individuals  has  been  substituted  in  the 
room  of  just  trial.  Can  it  be  believed,  that  a  gratefiil  people  will 
.suffer  those  to  be  consigned  to  execution,  whose  ade  crime  has 
been  the  developing  and  asserting  their  rights  ?  Had  the  Parlia- 
ment possessed  the  power  of  reflection,  they  would  have  avoided 
$1  measure  as  impotent  as  it  was  inflammatory.  When  I  saw  Lord 
Chatham's  bill,  I  entertained  high  hope  that  a  reconciliation  could 
have  been  brought  about.  The  differonce  betw^een  his  terms,  and 
tliose  offered  by  our  Congress,  might  have  been  accommodated, 
if  entered  on,  by  both  parties,  with  a  disposition  to  accommodate. 
But  the  dignity  of  Parliament,  it  seems,  can  brook  no  opposition 
to  its  power.  Strange,  that  a  set  of  men,  who  have  made  sale  of 
their  \irtue  to  the  minister,  should  yet  talk  of  retaining  dignity ! 
But  I  am  getting  into  poUtics,  though  I  sat  down  only  to  ask  your 
acceptance  of  the  wine,  and  express  my  ccHistant  wishes  for  your 
happiness." 

According  to  expectation,  the  General  Assembly  of  Yirginia 
was  summoned  by  Governor  Dunmore,  to  meet  on  the  Ist  day  of 
June,  '75 ;  and  Peyton  Randolph  was  obliged  to  leave  the  chair 
of  Congress,  to  attend  as  Speaker  to  that  Assembly.  Thus  was 
oreated  the  anticipated  vacancy  in  the  coogressioiial  delegatkn, 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  so  faaf^y  elected  to  fill.  But  he  did  not 
pkh-t^  his  seat  in  that  memorable  body  until  some  weeks  after.    A 
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mote  imperious  duty  required  his  attention  at  homej  just  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

Lord  Dunmore  had  paraded  the  Legislature  before  him,  witf  s 
a  mighty  flourish  of  the  graces,  intimating  that  His  Majesty^ 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  loyal  condescension,  had  extended  the  ^^oliye 
branch"  to  his  discontented  subjects  in  America,  and  opened  the 
door  of  reconciliation,  upon  such  terms  as  demanded  their  grateful 
consideration  and  prompt  acceptance.  The  olive  branch  of  Dun- 
more  proved  to  be  the  famous  "Conciliatory  Proposition"  of  Lord 
North ;  than  which,  a  more  insidious  overture,  or  a  more  awkward 
attempt  at  diplomacy,  never  disgraced  the  aimals  of  ministerial  in- 
trigue. He  immediately  laid  his  budget  before  the  Legislature^ 
with  an  air  (rf*  great  pomp  and  mystery.  Happily,  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  a  member ;  and  he  was  entreated  to  delay  his  departure  for 
Congress,  until  this  exciting  subject  should  have  been  disposed  of. 
The  Speaker,  Randolph,  knowing  that  the  same  proposition  had 
been  addressed  to  the  Governors  of  all  the  Colonies,  and  anxious 
that  the  answer  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,'  likely  to  be  the  first, 
should  harmonize  with  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  the  body  he 
had  recently  left,  persuaded  Mr.  Jefferson  to  remain  at  his  post. 
^'  He  feared,"  says  the  latter,  <^  that  Mr.  Nicholas,  whose  mind  was 
not  yet  up  to  the  mark  of  the  times,  would  undertake  the  answer, 
and  therefore  pressed  me  to  prepare  it." 

The  import  of  this  celebmted  Proposition  was,  that  should  any 
Cokmy  propose  to  contribute  its  prc^rtion  towards  providing  for 
the  common  defence,  such  proportion  to  be  disposable  by  Parlia- 
meniy  and  to  definy  the  amount  of  its  own  civil  list ;  such  Colo- 
ny, should  the  proposal  be  approved  by  the  parent  government^ 
should  be  exempted  fix>m  all  parUamentary  taxes,  except  those  for 
the  regulaticm  of  conunerce ;  the  nett  proceeds  of  which  should  be 
passed  to  its  separate  credit  It  was  perceived,  at  onoe,  that  an 
oflkial  proposition  from  the  British  Court,  so  specious  in  its  terms, 
andf  at  the  same  time,  so  mischievous  in  its  designs,  required  a 
fundamental  evisceration  and  reply.  A  conmiittee  of  twelve,  there^ 
fofe,  of  the  stnmgest  members,  was  mised,  to  devise  the  appropri* 
ate  ti^eatibent ;  and  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  one  of  the  commit* 
tee,  was  asogned  with  one  accord,  the  exclusive  preparation  of  the 
instrument  In  what  manner  he  executed  the  important  charge 
confided  to  him,  it  would  be  almost  superfluous  to  repeat    The 
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admirable  addiea9,with  which  he  baffled  the  diplomacy  of  the  Brit- 
ish minister,  and  unmasked  the  beauties  of  his  vaunted '  Proposi- 
tion/ has  Ijeen  the  theme  of  the  historian,  and  the  statesman,  from 
that  day  to  the  present.     The  original  dmught  was  so  strong,  that 
even  the  Committee  were  in  doubt ;  and  although  they  consented 
to  report  it,  they  attacked  it  with  severity,  in  the  House.     *  But 
with  the  aid  of  Randolph,'  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  *  I  carried  it  through; 
with  long  and  doubtful  scruples  from  Mr.  Nicholas  and  James 
Mercer,  and  a  dash  of  cold  water  on  it  here  and  there,  ^ifeebling 
it  somewhat,  but  finally  with  unanimity,  or  a  vote  approaching  it.' 
In  his  answer,  the  author  did  not  scruple  to  intimate  to  the  Min- 
ister, that  his  proposition  was  perfectly  understood  on  this  side  of 
the  water.     That  its  real  object  was  to  produce  a  division  among 
the  Colonies,  some  of  which,   it  was  supposed,  would  accept  it, 
and  forsake  the  rest ;  or  in  failure  of  that,  to  afford  a  pretext  to 
the  people  of  England,  for  justifying  the  Government  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  most  coercive  measures.     He  declared,  moreover,  that 
ba\ing  examined  it  in  the  most  favorable  point  of  view,  he  was 
still  compelled,  with  pain  and  disappointment,  to  conclude,  that  it 
only  changed  the  form  of  oppression,  without  lightening  its  bm*- 
den ;  and  that  therefore,  he  must  meet  it  by  a  firm  and  unqualifi- 
ed rejection  of  its  terms.     He  said,  that  the  proposal  then  made  to 
them,  involved  the  interests  of  all  the  Colonies,  and  should  have 
i)een  addressed  to  them  in  their  collective  capacity.     They  were 
then  represented  in  a  General  Congress,  composed  of  Deputies 
from  all  the  States,  whose  union,  he  trusted,  had  been  so  strong- 
ly cemented,  that  no  partial  appUcation  could  ^produce  the  slightest 
departure  fiom  the  conmaon  cause.     They  considered  themselves 
as  bound  in  honor,  as  well  as  interest,  to  share  one  general  iate 
with  their  sister  Colonies :  and  should  hold  tRemselv^  as  base  de- 
serters of  the  Union  to  which  they  had  acceded,  were  they  to 
agree  to  any  measures  of  a  separate  acconmaodation.    This  cele- 
brated  paper  concludes,  it  appears,  with  a  religious  ejaculation ;  the 
want  of  which,  in  some  of  the  documents  drawn  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
has  afforded  a  theme  of  unjust  animadversion  upon  his  views  of 
the  Divine  superintendence. 

^<  These,  my  L<»rd,  are  our  sentiments,  on  this  important  subject, 
which  we  offer  only  as  an  indiviSual  part  of  the  whole  empire. 
Pinal  determination  we  leave  to  the  General  Congress,  now  sitting, 
before  whom  we  shall  lay  the  papers  your  lordship  has  communi- 
sm 
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cated  to  us.  *  For  ourselves,  we  have  exhausted  every  mode  of  ap- 
plication, which  our  invention  could  suggest,  as  proper  and  promis- 
ing. We  h|ive  decently  remonstrated  with  Parliament — they  haver 
added  new  injuries  to  the  old ;  we  have  wearied  our  King  with 
supplications — he  has  not  deigned  to  answer  us  ;  we  have  appeal- 
ed to  the  native  honor  and  justice  of  the  British  nation — ^their  ef- 
forts in  our  favor  have  hitherto  been  ineffectual.  What  then  re- 
mains to  be  done '}  That  we  commit  our  injuries  to  the  even-hand- 
ed justice  of  that  Being,  who  doeth  no  wrong,  earnestly  beseeching 
Him  to  illuminate  the  councils,  and  prosper  the  Endeavors  of  those 
to  whom  America  hath  confided  her  hop^s  ;  that  through  their  wise 
directions,  we  may  again  see  re-united  the  blessings  of  liberty, 
prosperity,  and  harmony  with  Great  Britain." 

It  may  be  considered  fortimate,  that  Virginia  took  the  precedence 
of  the  other  Colonies,  perhaps  even  of  Congress,  in  replying  to  thi^ 
deceptive  overture  ;  and  no  less  fortunate,  that  the  business  of  pre- 
paring the  answer,  devolved  on  Mr.  Jefferson.  A  less  decisive  and 
unequivocal  stand,  at  the  outset,  would  have  admitted  the  entering 
wedge,  aad  perhaps  ended  in  utter  disorganization.  It  is  not 
ainoog  the  least  of  the  merits  of  this  performance,  that  the  *  Union' 
is  kept  ia  uppermost  view  throughout,  and  the  word  '  Congress' 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  his  lordship,  at  every  step,  telling  him,  that 
that  is  the.  door  at  which  he  must  knock  with  all  his  messages  of  ne- 
gociation.  Better  evidence^  however,  of  the  high  character  oif  this 
production,  could  not  be  given,  than  that,  on  Mr.  Jefferson's  repair- 
ing to  Philadelphia,  and  conve3ring  the  first  notice  of  it  to  Con- 
gress, that  enlightened  body  were  so  impressed  with  the  -ground- 
taken,  that  they  very  soon  adopted  it,  upon  a  slight  revision  by  the 
author,  as  the  conciyrent  voice  of  the  Nation.  This  circumstance 
accounts  for  the  similarity  of  feature  in  the  two  instruments. 
The  one  adopted  by  Congress  will  be  given  entire,  in  its  proper 
place.  Vievird  in  It  politiqal  Ught,  the  present  essay,  like  hlsi 
'  Rights  of  British  America,'  proves  the  author's  mind  to  have  been 
indoctrinated  in  the  great  principles  of  the  Revolution,  long  before 
he  wrote  the  Declaratioa  of  Independence.  Its  effect  upon  Lord 
Dunmore,  may.  be  inferred  from  his  answer,  a  few  days  after  its 
presentation  to  His  Excellency.  It  was  sufficiently  laconic.  "  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  House  of  Burgesses — It  is  with  real  concern  I  can 
discover  nothing  in  your  address,  that  I  think  manifests  the  small- 
est inclination  to,  or  will  be  pFoductive  of,  a  reconciliation  with  the 
mother  country.** 
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This  was  the  last  regal  Assembly  that  ever  met  in  Yirginia. 
They  adjourned  on  the  24th  of  June,  '75,  and  the  Governor  could 
never  afterwards  collect  a  quorum.  Himself,in  a  paroxysm  of  terror 
and  despair,  had  soise  days  before  abandoned  the  palace,  fled  for 
refuge  on  board  eoe  of  the  British  ships  of  war,  and  declared  he 
would  never  return,  imless  they  closed  in  with  the  conciliatory  prop- 
osition of  the  Prime  Minister.  But  the  fearless  and  irrexocable 
sentence  of  a  Jefferson  was  soon  passed  upon  that ;  and  although 
His  Excellency  returned,  the  people  would  never  afterwards  receive 
him,  or  reverence  his  authority. 

Thus  crumbled  to  the  dust,  after  having  stood  two  centuries  and 
a  half,  the  baseless  fabric  of  the  monarchical  power,  in  Yirginia ; 
and  with  it,  ^^  the  wide  arch  of  the  raised  empire  fell." 

Aa  this  was  the  last,  so  was  it  the  most  important  Assembly  that 
was  held  under  the  royal  government.  By  its  decisions,  a  long 
stride  was  taken  in  advancement  of  the  general  cause.  Theex> 
ample  was  electric  upon  the  other  Provinces,  and  was  felt  with  awe 
in  the  great  American  Council.  The  influence  of  its  proceedings 
upon  the  final  catastrophe,  is  well  remembered  by  an  historian.* 
"The  constant  gratitude,"  says  he,  "of  the  American  people,  w31, 
through  every  succeeding  generation,  b&  due  to  this  Assembly  of 
enlightened  patriots.  Had  they,  upon  this  occasion,  have  accepted 
of  any  partial  terms  of  accommodation,  favorable  to  themselves 
alone,  and  in  exclusion  of  the  rights  of  the  other  Colonies,  or  had 
they  been  less  firm  in  repelling  the  aggressions  of  the  Governor,  or 
less  able  in  defending  their  ovini  hberties,  the  cause  of  American 
Independence  might  probably  have  terminated -very  differendy  from 
what  it  actually  did." 

The  fall  of  the  regal  power  in  Virginia,  commenced  the  Uteral 
verification  of  that  blasting  prophecy  of  Wilkes,  in  (he  House  of 
Commons,  the  February  before.  But  the  4oss  of  the  first  Prov- 
ince of  empire'  was  not  followed,  as  he  hoped,  with  the  '  loss  of  the 
heads  of  the  Ministers.'  In  the  course  of  one  of  the  most  vehe- 
ment and  overwhelming  onsets  against  Administration,  and  one 
of  the  most  ardent  and  powerful  discourses  upon  human  liberty, 
every  tittle  of  which  was  a  prophecy,  that  intrepid  defender  of  the 
rights  of  man  uttered  the  following  sentences.    ''In  the  great  scale 
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of  empire,  you  will  decline,  I  fear,  from  the  decision  of  this  day  r 
and  the  Americans  will  rise  to  independence,  to  'power,  to  all  the 
greatness  of  the  mosl  renowned  States  ;  for  they  build  on  the  solid 
basis  of  general  public  Uberty."  "If  you  pemist  in  your  resolution, 
all  hope  of  reconciliation  is  extinct.  The  Americans  will  triumph — 
the  whole  continent  of  North  America  will  be  dismembered  from 
Great  Britain,  and  the  wide  arch  of  the  raised  empire  fell.  But  I 
hope  the  just  vengeance  of  the  people  will  overtake  the  authors  of 
these  pernicious  counsels,  and  the  loss  of  the  first  Province  of  the 
empire,  be  speedily  followed  by  the  Ictes  of  the  heads  of  those  Min- 
isters who  first  invented  them." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  1775,  Mr.  Jefferson  took  his  seat  in  the 
grand  Council  of  select  Arbiters,  to  whom  America  had  committed 
the  direction  of  her  united  destinies.  In  the  origination  of  this 
Council,  he  had  exercised  a  leading  agency;  and  through  the  whole 
process  of  its  establishment,  he  had  persevered,  with  all  that  ardor, 
which  the  force  of  his  opinions  uniformly  engendered  in  the  pur- 
suit of  great  public  enterprises.  The  emotions  with  which  he  en- 
tered upon  this  new  scene,  the  object  of  his  steadfast  devotion,  and 
the  subject  of  an  early,  fixed,  and  animating  presentiment,  may 
well  be  imagined.  Here  indeed,  were  centered  all  those  expectations 
for  his  country,  and  for  mankind,  which  had  enabled  him  to  8ur> 
mount  past  emergencies  with  ease,  and  which  braced  him  for  a  ter- 
rible futurity.  His  feme  had  preceded  hioL  The  novelty  and  ex- 
traordinary boldness  of  his  revolutionary  papers,  had  marked  him 
as  a  prodigy  in  political  ethics.  He  brought  with  him,  aiso^  a  high 
reputation  for  literature,  science,  and  a  singular  talent  for  compost* 
tion.  '< Writings  of  his," says  Johfi  Adams,  "were  handed  about, 
remarkable  for  their  peculiar-  felicity  of  expiesBion."  These  circum- 
stances made  him  on  object  of  curiosity  among  the  manbers.  His 
presence  was  courted.  Curiosity  was  soon  changed  into  admiration  ^ 
and  admiration,  in  many  instances,  ripened  into  attachments^ 
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which,  cherished  by  his  vrhna  and  tenacious  sensibilities,  the  fiercest 
conflicts  of  o[Mnii»i  were  never  afterwards  permitted  to  extinguish. 
In  the  language  of  the  bame  distinguished  cotemporary,  and  one 
who  could  feelingly  attest  the  last  observation,  "he  seized  upon  my 
heart." 

The  sentiment  was  reciprocal.  He  was  now  ushered  upon  a 
theatre,  broad  enough  to  match  his  own  standard  of  thought,  and  de- 
sire of  action.  His  patriotism  had  comprehended  the  whole  territo- 
ry of  British  America,  and  would  stop  at  nothing  short.  The  Union 
had  had  its  birth  place  in  his  capacious  mind.  It  had  been  first 
breathed  from  his  lips.  He  had  pointed  to  it,  in  all  his  propositions ; 
and  hurled  it  in  defiance,  at  the  British  Premier.  The  consolidation 
of  the  moral  and  physical  energies  of  the  continent,  was  the  first 
object  of  his  ambition  ;  and  that  object  was  now  in  a  fair  course  of 
accomplishment. 

The  scene,  moreover,  was  exquisitely  adapted  to  his  intellectual 
taste.  Here  was  the  great  arena  for  the  attack  and  defence  of  prin- 
dple.  The  cool  champions  of  reason,  and  the  lightning  sons  of 
eloquence  were  gathered  to  the  combat ;  and  momentous  questions 
of  political  law  were  required  to  be  discussed.  Now  was  the  time, 
diought  he,  which  should  try  the  'creeds'  as  well  as  the  souks  of 
men.  On  one  side,  was  the  full  grown  partisan  of  revolution  ;  on 
the  other,  the  Ungering  adherent  of  conciliation.  Here,  were  the 
\  'half-way  guests'  of  John  Dickinson — ^there,  the  whole  length  'fol- 
bwers  of  their  own  reason ;'  the  fervid  impetuosity  of  youth,  and 
the  firigid  caution  of  old  age,  were  there ;  yet  all  assembled  in  solemn 
array,  around  a  common  altar,  and  ready  to  swear  eternal  cohesion 
upon  one  point, — ^that  of  a  common  deliverance  or  a  common  ruin. 
The  materials  were  worthy  the  occasion,  and  the  results  were  pro- 
portioned to  both.  The  triumph  of  reason  was  signal  and  over- 
whehning.  The  decisions  of  that  Assembly  have  long  since  passed 
inCo  political  axioms.  They  are  revered  as  authority,  at  this  day, 
and  are  dictating,  in  awful  majesty,  to  the  trembling  autocrats  of 
the  earth. 

Congress  had  been  in  session  about  six  weeks  when  Mr.  Jeffer- 

aon  arrived ;  yet  an  opportunity  had  been  reserved,  in  anticipation, 

far  impressing  the  tone  of  his  sentiments  upon  the  most  important 

8tai&-paper  that  had  yet  been  meditated. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  the  committee  which  had  been  appointed 
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to  prepare  a  Dedaratian  of  the  causes  of  taking  up  armSf 
brought  in  their  report.    The  report,  being  disapproved  by  the  ma- 
jority, was  recommitted,  aad  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Dickinson  vrere 
added  to  the  committee.    This  docmnent  was  designed  as  a  mani- 
festo to  the  world,  justificatory  of  their  resistance  to  the  parent  gov- 
ernment,  and  required  a  sound  and  skillful  disposition.     The  com- 
mittee  requested  Mr.  Jefferson  to  execute  the  draught.    He  excused 
himself ;  but  on  their  pressing  him  with  urgency,  he  consented.     He 
brought  it  from  his  study,  and  laid  it  before  the  committee.    It  Wi^s  too 
strong  for  Mr.  Dickinson,  as  was  anticipated  by  the  writer.    He 
still  retained  the  hope  of  reconciliation  with  the  mother  country, 
and  was  unwilhng  it  should  be  lessened  by  offensive  statementst. 
'^  He  was  so  honest  a  man,"  says  our  reminiscent,,  ^^and  so  able  a 
one,  that  he  was  greatly  indulged  even  by  those  who  could  not  feel 
his  scruples."     They  therefore  requested  him  to  take  the  paper,  and 
re-movdd  it  according  to  his  own  views.     He  did  so :  preparing  an 
entire  new  statement,  and  retaining  of  the  former  draught,  only  the 
last  fqur  paragraphs  and  half  of  the  preceding  one.     The  commit- 
tee approved  and  reported  it.    In  Congress,  it  encountered  the  shrugs 
and  grimaces  of  the  revolution  party,  in  every  quarter  of  the  House  ^- 
and  the  desire  of  unanimity,  ever  predominant,  was  the  only  mo- 
tive which  silenced  their  repugnance  to  its  lukewarmness.  •  A  hu- 
morous  circumstance  attending  its  adoption,  is  related  by  Mr.  Jeffer* 
son.     It  shows  the  great  disparity  of  opinion  which  prevailed  in 
that  body,  and  the  mutual  sacnfices  which  were  constantly  required 
to  preserve  an  unbroken  column. 

"  Congress  gave  a  signal  proof  of  their  indulgence  to  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, and  of  their  great  desiie  not  to  go  too  fast  for  any  respectable 
part  of  our  body,  in  permitting  him  to  draw  their  second  peti- 
tion to  the  King,  according  to  liis  own  ideas,  and  passing  it  with 
scarcely  any  amendment.  The  disgust  against  its  humility  was 
general ;  and  Mr.  Dickinson's  delight  at  its  passage  was  the  only 
circumstance  which  reconciled  them  to  it.  The  vote  being  passed, 
although  further  observation  on  it  was  out  of  order,  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  rising  and  expressing  his  satisfaction,  and  concluded  by 
saying,  *  There  is  but  one  word,  Mr.  President,  in  the  paper  which  I 
disapprove,  and  that  is  the  word  Congress  ;  on  which  Ben  Harri- 
son rose  and  said,  *  There  is  but  one  word  in  the  paper,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  which  I  approve,  and  that  i^)fae  word  Congress^  " 

This  production  enjoys  a  high  reputation.    The  fact  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  any  agency  in  its  preparation,  or  that  so  strong  a  dis^ 
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crintinalioii  of  sentiment  exisied  in  the  Congrees  of  T5,  hasr  never 
been  staled  by  any  writer  ;  nor  indeed  have  any  of  those  interest- 
ing minutifiB,  connected  with  oar  ancient  history,  come  to  the  light, 
until  since  the  publication  of  his  private  'memoranda.'    As  a  liter- 
ary performance,  and  as  a  specimen  of  revolutionary  fortitude,  al- 
most incredible,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  charge  the  entire  re- 
sponsilMlity  of  the  war  upon  Great  Britain,  it  possesses  great  merit. 
But  in  a  political  point  of  view,  it  is  insufferably  tame  and  hiunilia- 
ung ;  though  even  in  that  light,  it  was  the  best,  perhaps,  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  allowed,  inasmuch  as  it  coincided  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people.    It 
abandoned  the  whole  ground  which  Mr.  Jefferson  had  taken  in  his 
draught,  the  ground  which  he  had  uniformly  maintained  in  his  pre- 
vious writings,  and  the  one  which  Congi'ess  themselves  adopted,  the 
next  year,  as  the  only  orthodox  and  tenable  statement  of  their  cause. 
It  intimated  a  desire  for  an  amicable  compact,  something  like  Mag- 
na Cbarta,  in  which  doubtful,  undefined  points  should  be  ascertain- 
ed, so  as  to  secure  that  proportion  of  authority  and  liberty,  which 
would  be  for  the  general  good  of  the  whole  empire.     It  claimed 
only  a  partial  exemption  from  the  authority  of  Parliament ;  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  in  the  Colonies  to  contribute,  in  their  own 
way,  to  the  expenses  of  government ;  but  made  a  traverse,  at  last, 
in  preferring  the  horrors  of  war,  to  submission  to  the  unlimited  su- 
premacy of  Parliament.* 

Such  were  the  doctrines  which  influenced  a  very  great  majority 
of  Congress,  and  so  continued  for  a  twelve-month.     The  actual 
revolutionists  were  a  feeble  body  in  the  House.     The  decision  of 
character  requisite  to  assume  a  posture  so  heretical  at  this  time,  and 
so  pregnant  with  the  auguries  of  woe,  desolation  and  death,  appear- 
ed almost  supernatural.    It  was  enjoyed  by  few  even  of  that  race 
of  men.     The  opinions  which  Mr.  Jefferson  had  advanced  at  the 
outset,  contained  the  essence  of  independence ;  and  th^  ardor  of  his 
coDvictions  had,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  excited  a  corresponding 
tenor  of  action.     The  eye  of  reason  and  philosophy,  with  which 
he  viewed  the  contest,  presented  to  him  the  strangest  inconsisten- 
cies in  the  antagonist  opinions  ;  and  it  was  a  part  of  his  religion  to 
postpone  no  principle  of  right  to  the  principle  of  expediency,  farther 

*  Ramsay. 
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than  was  indispenaable  to  the  maintenance  and  greatest  good  of 
chat  right  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  was  'disgusled' 
vrith  the  nature  of  those  grounds  upon  which  the  majority  chose  to 
submit  their  cause  to  the  umpirage  of  the  world.  But  he  knew,  that 
public  opioion  was  the  only  force  which  America  possessed,  and, 
that  that  was '  growing  apace  under  the  fostering  hand  of  the  King 
and  Parliament'  He  therefore,  submitted  with  patience  U>  the  ree- 
traints  which  its  present  condition  imposed.  Nor  is  it  to  be  inferred, 
that  even  he  aimed  at  independence  as  a  measure  desirable  in  the 
abstract ;  but  as  an  awiiil  alternative  only, — a  matter  of  the  last 
resort  In  this  spirit,  he  had  mingled  with  his  protestations  of  right, 
and  his  solemn  asseverations  of  eternal  resistance,  expressions  of  a 
cordial  desire  for  a  re-establishment  of  the  union,  upon  a  just  and 
equitable  basis.  But  such  an  union,  he  had  long  been  convinced 
was  not  within  the  most  distant  contemplation  of  the  British  Court ; 
and  those  expressions  were  retained  by  him,  more  as  a  matter  of 
form  than  any  thing  else.  After  stating  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  rested  the  justification  of  their  appeal  to  arms,  the  manifesto 
concludes  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  draught 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  while  all  historians  have  concurred  in 
ascribing  the  entire  production  to  Mr.  Dickinson,  they  have,  at  the 
same  time,  generally  quoted  only  Mr.  Jefferson's  conclu«on. 

^  We  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  choosing  an  unconditional 
submission  to  the  tyranny  of  irritated  ministers,  or  resistance  by 
force — the  latter  is  our  choice.  We  have  counted  the  cost  of  this 
contest,  and  find  nothing  so  dreadful  as  voluntary  slavery.  Hon- 
or, justice,  and  humanity,  forbid  us  tamely  to  surrender  that  freedom 
which  we  received  firom  our  gallant  ancestors,  and  which  our  inno- 
cent  posterity  have  a  right  to  receive  firom  us.  We  cannot  endure 
the  in£Buny  and  guilt  of  resigning  succeeding  generations  to  that 
wretchedness  which  inevitably  awaits  them,  if  we  basely  entail 
hereditary  bondage  upon  them. 

"  Our  cause  is  just.  Our  union  is  perfect.  Our  internal  resour- 
ces are  great ;  and,  if  necessary,  foreign  assistance  is  undoubtedly 
attainable.  We  gratefully' acknowledge,  as  signal  instances  of  the 
Divine  &vour  towards  us,  that  his  providence  would  not  permit  us 
to  be  called  into  this  severe  controversy,  until  we  were  grown  up 
to  our  present  strength,  had  been  previously  exercised  in  warlike 
operation,  and  poss^sed  of  the  means  of  defending  oursdves. 
With  hearts  fortified  with  these  animating  reflections,  we  most 
solemnly,  before  God  and  the  world,  declare^  that,  exerting  the  ut- 
most energy  of  those  powers,  which  our  beneficent  Creator  hatU 
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graciously  bestowed  on  us,  the  arms  we  have  been  compelled  by 
our  enemies  to  assume,  we  will,  in  defiance  of  every  hazard,  \vith 
unabating  fimmess  and  psrseverance,  employ  for  the  preservation 
of  our  liberties  ;  being  with  one  mind  resolved  to  die  freemen,  rath- 
er than  to  live  slaves. 

"  Lest  this  declaration  should  disquiet  the  minds  of  our  friends 
and  fellow  subjects  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  we  assure  them,  that 
we  mean  not  to  dissolve  that  union  which  has  so  long  and  so  hap- 
pily subsisted  between  us,  and  which  we  sincerely  wish  to  see  restor- 
ed— necessity  has  not  yet  driven  us  into  that  desperate  measure,  or 
induced  us  to  excite  any  other  nation  to  war  against  them — we  have 
not  raised  armies  with  ambitious  designs  of  separating  from  Great 
Britain,  and  estabUshing  independent  States.  We  fight  not  for  glo- 
ry or  for  conquest.  We  exhibit  to  mankind  the  remarkable  spec- 
tacle, of  a  people  attacked  by  unprovoked  enemies,  without  any  im- 
putation or  even  suspicion  of  offence.  They  boast  of  their  privile- 
ges and  civilization,  and  yet  proffer  no  milder  conditions  than  ser- 
vitude or  death. 

"In  our  owTi  native  land,  in  defence  of  the  fieedom  that  is  our 
birth  right,  and  which  we  ever  enjoyed  until  the  late  violation  of  it 
— for  the  protection  of  our  property,  acquired  solely  by  the  honest 
industry  of  our  forefathers  and  ourselves,  against  violence  actually 
offered,  we  have  taken  up  arms.  We  shall  lay  them  down  when 
hostilities  shall  cease  on  the  part  of  the  aggressors,  and  all  danger 
of  their  being  renewed  shall  be  removed — and  not  before. 

•*  With  an  humble  confidence  in  the  mercies  of  the  Supreme  and 
impartial  Judge  and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  we  most  devoutly  implore 
his  divine  goodness  to  protect  us  happily  through  this  great  conflict, 
to  dispose  our  adversaries  to  reconciliation  on  reasonable  terms,  and 
thereby  to  relieve  the  empire  from  the  calamities  of  civil  war." 

This  declaration  was  published  to  the  army  by  General  Wash- 
ington ;  and  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit,  with  great  solemnity,  by 
the  ministers  of  religion. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  Congress  took  into  consideration  the  Concil- 
iatory Proposition  of  Lord  North.     This  was  a  final  measure,  and 
it  is  said,  they  delayed  their  answer,  under  pretext  of  dignity,  with  a 
\iew  to  wait  the  event  of  the  first  actions,  fiom  which  they  might 
draw  some  prognostics  of  the  probable  issue  of  the  war.     However 
this  may  be,  they  exercised  great  discrimination  in  constituting  the 
romniittee,  who  should  prepare  the  instrument.     Being  elected  by 
ballot,  the  number  of  votes  which  each  received,  decided  his  station 
on  the  committee — ^which  was  in  the  following  order:  Dr.  Franklin, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  John  Adams  and  Richard  H.  Lee.     A  stronger  com- 
mittee could  not  have  been  raised  in  that  House.    It  combined  the 
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greatest  maturity.of  judgpiieat,  with  the  sounds  revohitionary  prin- 
ciples. It  wafi  a  sigoal  compliment  to  Mr.  Jeflbrson,  who  was  but  a 
new  member,  and  the  youngest  man  in  the  whole  body.  The  an- 
swer of  the  Yirginia  Assembly,  upon  the  same  subject,  having  been 
kpowtt  and  admired,  the  committee  requested  its  distingubhed  au- 
thor, to  prepare  the  present  report.  He  consented ;  and,  as  before 
observed,  made  his  reply  on  the  former  occasion,  the  basis  of  this. 
Being  intimately  blended  with  the  reputation  of  the  writer,  and  the 
next  in  importance  among  our  revolutionary  papers,  to  his  own 
^Declaration,'  it  requires  a  place  in  this  volume. 

"The  Congress  took  the  said  resolution  into  consideration,  and 
are  thereupon  of  opinion : 

"  That  the  Colonies  of  America  are  entitled  to  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive privilege,  of  giving  and  granting  their  own  money ;  that 
this  involves  a  right  of  deliberating,  whether  they  will  malce  any 
gift,  for  what  purposdf  it  shall  be  made,  and  what  shall  l^e  its  amount: 
that  it  is  a  high  breach  of  this  privilege,  for  any  body  of  men,  ex- 
traneous of  their  constitutions,  to  prescribe  the  purposes  for  which 
money  shall  be  levied  on  them ;  to  take  to  themselves  the  authori- 
ty of  judging  of  their  conditions,  circumstances,  and  situations,  and 
of  determining  the  amount  of  the  contributions  to  be  levied  ;  and 
that,  as  the  Colonies  possess  a  right  of  appropriating  their  gifts,  so 
are  they  entitled,  at  all  times,  to  inquire  into  their  application,  to  see 
'that  they  are  not  wasted  among  the  venal  and  corrupt,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  undermining  the  civil  rights  of  the  givers,  nor  yet  be  divert- 
ed to  the  support  of  standing  armies,  inconsistent  with  ft^eedom  and 
subversive  of  their  quiet 

"  To  propose,  therefore,  as  this  resolution  does,  that  the  monies, 
given  by  the  Colonies,  shall  be  subject  to  the  disposal  of  Parliament 
alone,  is  to  propose,  that  they  shall  relinquish  this  right  of  inquiry, 
and  put  it  in  the  power  of  others,  to  render  their  gifts  ruinous,  im 
proportion  as  they  are  liberal 

"That  this  privilege,  of  giving,  or  of  withholding  our  monies,  is 
an  important  barrier  against  die  undue  exertion  of  prerogative, 
which,  if  left  altogether  without  control,  may  be  exercised  to  our 
gVeat  oppression ;  and  all  history  shows  how  efficacious  is  its  inter- 
cession for  redress  of  grievances,  and  re-establishment  of  rights,  and 
how  improvident  it  would  be,  to  part  with  so  powerful  a  mediator. 

"We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  proposition,  contained  in  this  reso- 
lution, is  unreasonable  and  insidious.  Unreasonable ;  because,  if 
we  dedfare  we  accede  to  it,  we  declare,  without  reservation,  we  wiU 
purchase  the  favor  of  Parliament,  not  knowing;  at.  the  same  time,  at. 
what  price  they  will  please  to  estimate  their  favor.  Insidious ;  bor 
cause,  individual  Colonies,  having  bi(]l  and  bidden  agaiA)  till  they 
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find  the  avidky  of  the  seller  too  great  for  all  their  powers  to  satisfy, 
are  then  to  return  into  opposition,  divided  from  their  sister  Colonies, 
whom  the  Minister  will  have  previously  detached,  by  a  grant  of 
easier  terms,  or  by  an  artful  procrastination  of  a  definitive  answer. 

"  That  the  suspension  of  the  exercise  of  their  pretended  power 
of  taxation,  being,  expressly,  made  commensurate  with  the  continu- 
ance of  our  gifts,  these  must  be  perpetual  to  make  that  so.  Where- 
as, no  experience  has  shown,  that  a  gift  of  perpetual  revenue  se- 
cures a  perpetual  return  of  duty,  or  of  kind  disposition.  On  the 
contrar}',  the  Parliament  itself,  wisely  attentive  to  the  observation,  is 
in  the  established  practice  of  granting  its  supplies  from  year  to  year 
only. 

^*  Desirous  and  determined  as  we  are,  to  consider,  in  the  most  dis- 
passionate view,  every  seeming  advance,  towards  a  reconciliation, 
made  by  the  British  Parliament,  let  our  brethren  of  Britain  reflect, 
what  would  have  been  the  sacrifice  to  men  of  free  spirits,  had  even 
fair  terms  been  proffered,  as  these  insidious  proposals  were,  with  cir- 
cumstances of  insult  or  defiance.  A  proposition  to  give  our  money, 
accompanied  with  large  fleets  and  armies,  seems  addressed  to  our 
fears,  rather  than  to  our  freedom.  With  what  patience,  could  Brit- 
oniii  have  received  articles  of  a  treaty,  from  any  power  on  earth, 
when  borne  on  the  point  of  a  bayonet,  by  military  plenipotentiaries  ? 
We  think  the  attempt  unnecessary  to  raise  upon  us,  by  force  ot  by 
threats,  our  proportional  contributions  to  the  common  defence,  when 
all  know,  and  themselves  acknowledge,  we  have  fully  contributed, 
whenever  called  upon  to  do  so,  in  the  character  of  freemen. 

"We  are  of  opinion  it  is  not  just,  that  the  Colonies  should  be  re- 
quired to  oblige  themselves  to  other  contributions,  while  Great  Brit- 
ain possesses  a  monopoly  of  their  trade.  This  of  itself  lays  them 
under  heavy  contribution.  To  demand  therefore  additional  aids,  in 
the  form  of  a  tax,  is  to  demand  the  double  of  their  equal  proportion. 
If  we  contribute  equally  with  other  parts  of  the  empire,  let  us, 
equally  with  them,  enjoy  free  commerce  with  the  whole  world :  but 
whUe  the  restrictions  on  our  trade  shut  to  us  the  resources  of  wealth, 
is  it  just,  we  should  bear  all  other  burdens,  equally  .with  those  to 
whom  every  resoiwce  is  open  ? 

^  We  conceive,  that  the  British  Parliament  has  no  right  to  inter- 
meddle with  our  provisions  for  the  support  of  civil  government^  or 
administration  of  justice.  The  provisions  we  have  made  are  such 
as  {dease  ourselves,  and  are  agreeable  to  our  own  circumstances. 
They  answer  the  substantial  purposes  of  government,  and  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  other  purposes  than  thetie  should  not  be  answered.  W\b 
do  not  mean,  that  our  people  shall  be  burdened,  with  opprelrive  tax- 
es, to  provide  sinecures  for  the  idle  or  the  wicked,  under  color  of  pro- 
viding for  a  civil  liElt  Wh3e  Pailiament  pursue  their  plan  of  civil 
government,  within  their  own  jurisdiction,  we,  idso,  hop^  to  pursue 
ouDB,  without  molestation. 
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'^  We  are  of  opinion,  the  proposition  is  altogether  imsatisfactory ; 
because  it  imports  only  a  suspension  of  the  mode,  not  a  renuncia- 
tion  of  the  pretended  right,  to  tax  us :  because,  too,  it  does  not  pro- 
pose to  repeal  the  several  acts  of  Parliament,  passed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  restraining  the  trade,  and  altering  the  form  of  government 
of  one  of  our  Colonies  ;  extending  the  boundaries,  and  changing 
the  government  of  Quebec  ;  enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty  ;  taking  from  us  the  right  of  a  trial 
by  jury  of  the  vicinage,  in  cases  affecting  both  life  and  property ; 
transporting  us  into  other  countries,  to  l^e  tried  for  criminal  ofiences ; 
exempting,  by  mock  trial,  the  murderers  of  Colonists  from  punish- 
ment ;  and  quartering  soldiers  on  us,  in  times  of  profound  peace. 
Nor  do  they  renounce  the  power  of  suspending  our  own  Legisla- 
tures, and  legislating  for  us  themselves,  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  On 
the  contrary,  to  show  they  mean  no  discontinuance  of  injury,  they 
pass  acts,  at  the  very  time  of  holding  out  this  proposition,  for  restrain- 
ing the  commerce  and  fisheries  of  the  Provinces  of  New-England  ; 
and  for  interdicting  the  trade  of  other  Colonies,  with  all  foreign  na- 
tions, and  with  each  other.  This  proves  unequivocally,  they  mean 
not  to  relinquish  the  exercise  of  indiscriminate  legislation  over  us. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  this  proposition  seems  to  have  been  held  up  to 
the  whole  world,  to  deceive  it  into  a  belief,  that  there  was  nothing  m 
dispute  between  us,  but  the  mode  of  levying  taxes ;  and  that  the 
Parliament  having  been  now  so  good  as  to  give  up  tliis,  the  Colonies 
are  unreasonable,  if  not  perfectly  satisfied.  Whereas,  in  truth,  our 
adversaries  still  claim  a  right  of  demanding,  ad  libitum^  and  of 
taxing  us  themselves,  to  the  full  amount  of  their  demand,  if  we  do 
comply  with  it.  This  leaves  us  without  any  thing  we  can  call 
property :  but,  what  is  of  more  importance,  and  what,  in  this  pro- 
posal, they  keep  out  of  sight,  as  if  no  such  point  was  now^  in  contest 
between  us,  they  claim  a  right  to  alter  our  charters,  and  establish 
laws,  and  leave  us  witliout  any  security  for  our  hves  or  liberties. 

"  The  proposition  seems,  also,  to  have  been  calculated,  more  par- 
ticularly, to  lull  into  fatal  security,  our  well-affected  fellow  subjects, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  till  time  should  be  given,  for  the  op- 
eration of  those  arms,  which  a  British  minister  pronounced  would, 
instantaneously,  reduce  the  cowardly  sons  of*  America,  to  unreser\^- 
ed  submission.  But,  when  the  world  reflects,  how  inadequate  to 
justice  are  these  vaunted  terms  ;  when  it  attends  to  the  rapid  and 
lx>ld  succession  of  injuries,  which,  during  a  course  of  eleven  years, 
have  been  aimed  at  the  Colonies  :  when  it  reviews  the  pacific  and 
respectful,  expostulations,  which,  during  that  whole  time,  were  the 
sole  arms  we  opposed  to  them ;  when  it  observes,  that  our  complaints 
were  either  not  heard  at  all,  or  were  answered  with  new  and  accu- 
mulated injuries ;  when  it  recollects,  that  the  minister  himself,  on 
an  early  occasion,,  declared,  "  that  he  would  never  treat  with  Amer- 
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ica,  tiQ he  had  brought  her  to  his  feet;"  that  an  avowed  partisauof 
ministry  has,  more  lately,  denomiced  against  us  the  dreadfU  sen- 
tence '^  delenda  est  Carthago  p  and  that  this  was  done,  in  pres- 
ence of  a  British  Senate,  and  being  unreproved  by  them,  must  be 
taken  to  be  their  own  sentiments,  especially  as  the  purpose  has  al- 
ready, in  part,  been  carried  into  execution,  by  their  treatment  of  Bos- 
ton, and  burning  of  Charlestown ;  when  it  considers  the  great  ar- 
maments, with  which  they  have  invaded  us,  a|;id  the  circumstances 
of  cruelty,  with  which  these  Jiave  commenced  and  prosecuted  hos- 
tilities ;  when  these  things,  we  say,  are  laid  together,  and  attentively 
considered,  can  the  world  be  deceived  into  an  opinion,  that  we  are 
umeasonable  ?  Or  can  it  hesitate  to  believe  with  us,  diat  nothings 
but  our  own  exertions,  may  defeat  the  ministerial  sentence  of  deaths 
or  abject  submission  V 

On  the  first  of  August,  Congress  adjourned,  to  meet  again  on  the 
5th  of  September  following. 

*Although  Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  in  Congress  but  little  over  a 
month,  and  a  silent  member,  he  had  erected  a  more  durable  monu- 
ment to  his  fame,  than  any  of  his  colleagues ;  and  stood  on  an  emi- 
nence not  inferunr  to  the  chiefest  among  the  chiefs  of  that  ol3rmpic 
Assembly.  The  following  letters,  which  he  addressed  at  this  crit- 
ical time,  to  a  friend  in  England,  are  a  couple  of  rare  revolutionary 
fragments.  They  should  be  preserved  as  religious  relics ;  not  only 
in  veneration  of  the  man,  his  pacific  disposition,  and  his  sleepless 
efforts  for  the  restoration  of  tmnquillity,  with,  though  not  without,  a 
restoration  of  the  just  rights  in  question ;  but  also  in  remembrance 
of  the  character  of  that  struggle  which  fills  so  sacred  a  page  in  our 
history.  They  show  how  litde  there  was  of  any  thing  but  princi- 
ple, which  entered  into  the  motives  of  a  principal  actor,  and  one 
who  was  proscribed  as  an  unpardonable  among  the  movers  of  the 

rebellion. 

«  Monticello,  August  25,  1775. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  sorry  the  situation  of  our  country  should  ren- 
der It  not  eligible  to  you  to  remain  longer  in  it  I  hope  the  return- 
ing wisdom  of  Great  Britain  will,  ere  long,  put  an  end  to  this  un- 
natural contest  There  may  be  people  to  whose  tempers  and  dis- 
positions, contention  is  pleasing,  and  who,  therefore,  wish  a  con- 
tinuance of  confusion ;  but  to  me,  it  is  of  all  states  but  one,  the 
most  horrid.  My  first  wish  is  a  restoration  of  our  just  rights; 
my  second,  a  return  of  the  happy  period,  when,  cimsistently  with 
duty,  I  may  withdraw  myself  totally  from  the  public  stage,  and  piijrs 
the  rest  of  my  days  in  domestic  ease  and  tranquillity,  banishing 
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every  desire  of  ever  hearing  what  passes  in  the  world.    Perhuv^ 
(for  the  latter  adds  considerably  to  the  warmth  of  the  former  wiai,} 
looking  with  fondness  towards  a  reconciliation  ,with  Great  Britain, 
I  cannot  help  hoping  you  may  be  able  to  contribute  towards  ex- 
pediting this  ^ood  work.    I  think  it  must  be  evident  to  yourself, 
that  the  Ministry  have  been  deceived  by  their  officers  on  this  side 
of  the  water^  who  (for  what  purpose,  I  cannot  tell)  have  constantly 
represented  the  American  opposition  as  that  of  a  small  faction,  in 
which  the  body  of  the  people  took  little  part.     This,  you  can  in> 
form  them,  of  your  own  knowledge,  is  untrue.    They  have  taken 
it  into  their  heads,  too,  that  we  are  cowards,  and  shall  surrender  at 
discretion  to  an  armed  force.    The  past  and  future  operations  of 
the  war  mu3t  confirm  or  undeceive  them  on  that  head.    I  wish 
they  were  thoroughly  and  minutely  acquainted  with  every  circum- 
stance relative  to  America,  as  it  exists  in  truth.    I  am  persuaded,  this 
would  go  far  towards  disposing  them  to  reconciliation.     Even  those 
in  Parliament  who  are.  called  friends  to  America,  seem  to  know 
nothing  of  our  real  determinations.    I  observe,  they  pronounced  in 
the  la3t  Parliament,  that  the  Congress  of  1774,  did  not  mean  to 
insist  rigorously  on  the  terms  they  held  out,  but  kept  something  in 
reserve,  to  give  up ;  and,  in  feet,  that  they  would  give  up  every 
thing  but  the  article  of  taxation.    Now,  the  truth  is  far  from  this, 
as  I  can  affirm,  and  put  my  honor  to  the  assertion.     Their  con- 
tinuance in  this  error  may  perhaps  produce  very  ill  consequences. 
The  Congress  stated  the  lowest  terms  they  thought  possible  to  be 
accepted,  in  order  to  convince  the  world  they  were  not  umeasonable. 
They  gave  up  the  monopoly  and  regulation  of  trade,  and  all  acts 
of  Parliament  prior  to  1764,  leaving  to  British  generosity  to  ren- 
der these,  at  some  future  time,  as  easy  to  America,  as  the  interest 
of  Britain  would  admit.     But  this  was  before  blood  was  spilt.    I 
cannot  affirm,  but  have  reason  to  think,  these  terms  would  not 
now  be  accepted.    I  wish  no  false  sense  of  honor,  no  ignorance  of 
our  real  intentions,  no  vain  hope  that  partial  concessions  of  right 
will  be  accepted,  may  induce  the  Ministry  to  trifle  with  ac^x)mmo- 
dation,  till  it  shall  be  out  of  their  power  ever  to  accommodate. 
If,  indeed.  Great  Britain/  disjoined  from  her  Colonies,  be  a  match 
for  the  most  potent  nations  of  Europe,  with  the  Colonies  tlirown 
into  their  scale,  they  may  go  on  seciu-ely.    But  if  they  are  not  as- 
sured of  this,  it  would  be  certainly  unwise,  by  trying  the  event  of 
another  campaign,  to  risk  our  accepting  a  foreign  aid,  which  per- 
haps may  not  be  obtainable,  but  on  condition  of  everlasting  avul- 
sion from  Great  Britain,     This  would  be  thought  a  hard  condition 
t-o  those  who  still  wish  for  re-union  with  their  parent  country.     I 
am  sincerely  one  of  those ;  and  woiJd  rather  be  in  dependence  on 
Great  Britain,  properly  limited,  than  on  any  nation  upon  earth,  or 
than  on  no  nation.    But  I  am  one  of  those,  too,  who,  ratliei*  thart 
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siibimt  to  the  rights  of  legislating  for  us,  assumed  by  the  British 
Parliament,  and  which  late  experience  has  shown  they  will  so  cru- 
eUy  exercise,  would  lend  my  hand  to  sink  the  whole  island  in  the 
ocean. 

If  undeceiving  the  Minister,  as  to  matters  of  fiict,  may  change 
his  disposition,  it  will  perhaps  be  in  your  power,  by  assisting  to  do 
this,  to  render  service  to  the  whole  empire  at  the  most  critic«d 
time,  certainly,  that  it  has  ever  seen.  Whether  Britain  shall  con- 
tinue the  head  of  the  greatest  empire  on  earth,  or  shall  return  to 
her  original  station  in  the  poUtical  scale  of  Europe,  depends,  per- 
haps, on  the  resolutions  of  the  succeeding  winter.  God  send  they 
may  be  wise  and  salutary  for  us  all.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  fix)m 
you  as  often  as  you  may  be  disposed  to  think  of  things  here.  You 
may  be  at  liberty,  I  expect,  to  communicate  some  Qiings,  consis- 
tently with  your  honor  and  the  duties  you  will  owe  to  a  protecting 
nation.  Such  a  communication  among  individuals  may  be  mu- 
tually beneficial  to  the  contending  parties.  On  this  or  any  future 
occasion,  if  I  affirm  to  you  any  fiacts,  your  knowledge  of  me  will 
enable  you  to  decide  on  their  credibility ;  if  I  hazard  opinions  on 
the  dispositions  of  men  or  other  speculative  points,  you  can  only 
know  they  are  my  opinions.  My  best  wishes  for  your  felicity  at- 
tend you  wherever  you  go',  and  believe  me  to  be,  assuredly,  your 
friend  and  servant." 

"Philadelphia,  Nov.  29,  1775, 
"Dear  Sir, — *  ♦  ♦  «  ♦  ♦  It  is  an  immense  misfortune  to 
the  whole  empire,  to  have  a  King  of  such  a  disposition  at  such  a 
time.  We  are  told,  and  every  thing  proves  it  true,  that  he  is  the 
bitterest  enemy  we  have.  His  Minister  is  able,  and  that  satisfies 
me,  that  ignorance  or  wickedness  somewhere,  controls  him.  In  an 
earUer  part  of  this  contest,  our  petiticms  told  him,  that  fiom  our 
King  there  was  but  one  appeal.  The  admonitian  was  despised, 
and  that  appeal  forced  on  us.  To  undo  his  empire,  he  has  but  one 
truth  more  to  learn :  that,  after  colonies  have  drawn  the  sword, 
there  is  but  one  step  more  they  can  take.  That  step  is  now  pres- 
sed upon  us  by  the  measures  adopted,  as  if  they  were  afraid  we 
would  not  take  it.  Believe  me,  dear  Sir^  there  is  not  in  the  British 
empire  a  man  who  more  cordially  loves  a  union  with  Great  Brit- 
ain than  I  do.  But,  by  the  God  that  made  me,  I  will  cease  to 
exist  before  I  yield  to  a  connection  on  such  terms  as  the  British 
Parliament  propose ;  and  in  this,  I  think  I  speak  the  sentiments 
of  America.  We  want  neither  inducement  nor  power  to  declare 
and  assert  a  separation.  It  is  will  alone  which  is  wanting ;  and 
that  is  growing  apace  under  the  fostering  hand  of  our  King.  One 
bloody  campaign  will  probably  decide  everlastingly  our  future 
course ;  I  am  sorry  to  find  a  bloody  campaign  is  decided  on.    If 
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pur  winds  and  waters  should  not  combine  to  rescue  their  shorar 
ifrom  slavery,  and  General  Howe's  reinforcement  should  arrive  in 
0G^ety,  we  Have  hopes  he  will  be  inspirited  to  come  out  of  Boston 
and  take  another  drubbing ;  and  we  must  drub  him  soundly,  before 
the  sceptred  tyrant  will  know  we  are  not  mere  brutes,  to  crouch 
under  his  hand,  and  kiss  the  rod,  with  which  he  deigns  to  scourge 
us.    Yours,  &C. 

Mr.  Jeflferson  was  re-elected  to  Congress  in  August,  1775,  and 
again  in  June,  '76 ;  continuing  a  member  of  that  body,  without  in- 
termission, until  he  resigned  his  seat  in  September,  76. 

During  his  absence  however,  at  Philadelphia,  he  was  not  inat- 
tentive to  the  affairs  of  his  native  State.  He  maintained  a  con- 
stant correspondence  with  the  patriot  leaders  in  that  Province,  par* 
ticularly  Mr.  Wythe,  and  stimulated  them,  if  any  stimulus  was 
wanting,  to  the  strongest  measures  of  political  enfranchisement. 
Having  headed  the  principal  movements  in  Virginia,  of  a  civil 
character,  he  exercised  a  preponderating  influence  in  her  councils. 
That  State  also,  he  was  aware,  constituted  so  important  a  link  in 
the  Union,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  part  to  go  wrong,  if 
she  went  right  She  had  given  birth  to  the  most  prominent  meas- 
ures in  the  Continent,  of  a  general  character ;  and  her  precedent 
was  deemed  authmty  in  the  Federal  Council.  The  examples 
with  which  she  was  now  about  to  arouse  their  attention,  were  more 
decisive,  than  any  she  had  hitherto  presented ;  and  he  felt  an  in- 
vincible anxiety  to  participate  in  bringing  them  forward,  to  die  best 
advantage. 

The  dissolution  of  the  regal,  and  substitution  of  the  popular, 
administration  in  Yirginia,  was  unattended  by  a  single  spasm. 
But  as  yet,  no  settled  form  of  government  had  been  established. 
There  was  no  Constitution,  and  no  distinct  Executive  head.  The 
legislative,  judiciary,  and  executive  functions,  were  all  lodged  in 
one  body — ^the  Cdonial  Convention.  This  was  the  grand  deposi- 
tory of  the  whole  political  power  in  the  Province.  Although  con- 
fined to  his  station  in  Congress,  and  oppressed  with  the  cares  of  the 
general  administration,  Mr.  Jefferson  could  not  overlook,  in  silence, 
the  dangos  to  be  apprehended  from  so  jarring  a  comUnation  of 
fundamental  powers,  in  the  political  establishment  of  Yirginia ;  and 
he  exerted  his  influence  to  procure  a  more  perfect  organization,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  next  Convention. 
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The  Convention  assembled  at  WiUiamsbarg^  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1776,  when  the  vices  of  the  existing  system  were  removed,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  and  a  Constitution, 
which  have  existed,  without  alteration,  from  that  day  until  within 
a  few  years  past.  The  subject'was  brought  forward  on  the  15th 
of  May,  by  Colonel  Archibald  Cary,  a  man  of  herculean  stature, 
and  force  of  character,  who  moved  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee -  to  prepare  a  declaration  of  rights  and  plan  of  government,  to 
maintain  peace  and  order  in  the  Colony,  and  secure  substantial  and 
equal  Ub^y  to  the  people.'  Whereupon  a  committee  of  thirty-four 
pei^ons  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  wisest  heads  and  firmest 
hearts  of  Virginia ;  of  whom,  that  veteran  repubUcan,  George 
Mason,  who  was  himself  a  host,  was  one. 

The  question  now  arises  which  has  been  so  often  agitated — 
What  particular  agency,  if  any,  had  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  formation 
of  the  Virginia  Constitution  ?  He  was  distant  from  the  scene  of 
the  Convention,  and  immersed  in  the  complicated  duties  of  his  offi- 
cial station.  This  question  h^,  within  a  few  years,  been  put  to 
rest  by  Mr.  Girardin,  in  his  Continua^tion  of  Burke's  History  of 
Virginia.  This  gentleman  had  free  access  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  papers, 
while  compiling  his  history,  and  has  presented  the  matter  in  a 
clear  light. 

It  appears  that  the  entire  Preamble,  and  some  portions  of  the 
body  of  the  instrument,  are  the  production  of  Mr.  Jefferson ;  but 
the  bulk  of  the  Constitution,  including  the  Declaration  of  Rights, 
is  the  work  of  George  Mason.  Eager  upon  the  great  work  of 
Political  Reformation,  the  former  had  composed,  at  Philadelphia, 
and  transmitted  to  liis  friend  Mr.  Wythe,  the  draught  of  an  entire 
system  of  government,  comprehending  a  Preamble,  Declaration  of 
Rights,  and  Constitution.  But  his  plan  was  not  received  until  the 
prerious  one  had  gone  through  a  Committee  of  the  whole,  and 
been  submitted  to  the  Convention  for  their  final  sanction.  It  was 
then  too  late  to  adopt  it  entire.  "  Mr.  Jefferaon's  valuable  commu- 
nication," says  Mr.  Girardin,"  reached  the  Convention,  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  plan  originally  drawn  up  by  Colonel  George 
Mason,  and  afterwards  discussed  and  amended,  was  to  receive  the 
final  sanction  of  that  venerable  body.  It  w^as  now  too  late  to  re- 
trace previous  steps ;  the  session  had  already  been  uncommonly  la- 
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iMilfous ;  tEoA  conBidevBliaiis  df  perBonal  delicacy  hindered  fhose,* 
^  whom  Mr.  Jefbrson's  ideas  were  imparted,  from  proposing  or 
urging  new  alteiations.  Two  or  three  parts  of  his  plan,  and  the 
whole  of  his  Preamble,  however,  were  adopted ;  and  to  this  circum  • 
stance,  must  be  ascribed  the  strong  similitude  between  the  Preann- 
ble,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  subsequently  issued  by 
the  Continental  Congress,  both  having  been  traced  by  tlie  same  pen.'* 
In  the  Life  of  PatricJt  Henry,  it  is  also  stated  :t  *  There  now"  ex- 
ists among  the  archives  of  this  State,  an  original  rough  drought  of 
a  Constitution  for  Virginia,  in  the  hand  writing  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
containing  tliis  identical  Preamble.  The  body  of  the  Constitu- 
tion had  been  adopted  by  the  committee  of  the  whole,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Mr.  Jefferson's  plan :  his  Preamble,  however,  was  prefixed 
to  the  instrument ;  and  some  of  the  modifications  proposed  by  him, 
introduced  into  thebody  of  it.' 

The  Constitution  was  adopted  unanimously,  on  the  29th  of 
June,  1776  ;  and  to  that  date  may  be  referred  the  first  establish- 
ment of  self-government,  by  a  written  compact,  in  the  western  con- 
tinent, and  probably  in  the  whole  world.  It  formed  tlie  model  for 
all  the  other  States,  as  they  successively  recovered  themselves  from 
.  the  parent  monarchy  ;  and  they  were  not  slow  in  doing  this.  The 
example  of  Virginia  was  soon  followed  by  the  other  Provinces,  and 
the  popular  administrations  succeeded  to  the  regal,  with  astonishing 
rapidity. 

The  part  which  Mr.  Jefferson  took  in  this  important  transaction, 
cannot  be  suflliciently  admired.  It  happened  on  the  eve  of  the  mo- 
mentous proceedings  upon  Independence,  in  Congress  ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  busy  preparation  for  that  all-absorbing  question.  But 
the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  his  native  State  lay  nearest  to  his 
heart.    His  watchfril  spirit  hovered  over  her,  ^vith  the  protecting  care 


*  The  hittoriati  hero  alludet  to  Mr.  Wythe,  and  cites  hii  answer  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, as  follows: 

*^  When  I  came  here  the  plan  of  Government  had  been  oommitied  to  the 
whole  House.  To  those  who  had  the  chief  hand  in  forming  it,  the  one  you  pot 
into  my  hands  was  shewn.  Two  or  three  parts  of  this,  were,  with  litUe  aa«rft-> 
tion.  inserted  in  that ;  but  such  was  the  impatience  of  sitting  long  enoagh  to 
'discuss  several  important  points  in  which  they  differ,  and  so  many  other  mat* 
tars  were  necessarily  to  be  dispatched  before  the  mdjournmeat*  that  i  was  per^ 
fuaded  the  revision  of  a  subject  the  members  seemed  tired  of,  would  at  that 
intaa  have  foeeii  unmiooessAilly  propoeed.^The  sjstera  ugn^  to,  in  my  oplttlDA;, 
require*  reformation.    In  October,  I  hope  you  will  effiMi  iU* 

t  Pa^  196,  Note. 
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oC  a  tutelary  genius.  When,  tberofiire,  he  saw.  her  righting' hersetf 
into  the  noble  attitude  of  Independence,  he  strove  to  reach  ferth 
a  heli»ng  arm  and  to  throw  the  whole  weight  which  his  situation 
allowed  him  to  command,  into  that  scale  of  her  power  which  should 
embody  the  greatest  amount  of  republicanism  in  the  operation. 
He  saw,  that  the  step  she  was  then  about  to  take,  would  decide  ev- 
erlastingly her  pc^tical  course ;  perhaps,  too,  the  everlasting  political 
course  of  the  whole  country.  He  was  anxious,  therefore,  that  it 
should  partake  as  thoroughly  of  the  popular  spirit,  as  the  state  of 
public  opinion  would  admit  The  system  which  was  adopted,  was 
more  aristocmtical  in  its  features,  than  the  one  which  he  proposed, 
and  less  perfect  as  a  whole.  But  the  merits  of  his  plan  will  be 
more  particularly  discussed  in  a  future  chapter.  Meanwhile,  the 
following  paragraph,  in  a  letter  to  Major  John  Cartwright,  in  1824, 
will  suffice  to  show  the  general  light  in  which  he  >dewed  the  first 
republican  charter,  as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  he  carried  his  de- 
mocratic theory,  in  1776. 

''  Virginia,  of  which  I  am  myself  a  native  and  resident,  was  not 
only  the  first  of  the  States,  but,  I  believe  I  may  say,  the  first  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  which  assembled  its  ^ise  men  peaceably  to- 
gether, to  form  a  fundamental  constitution,  to  commit  it  to  writing, 
and  place  it  among  their  archives,  where  every  one  should  be  free 
to  appeal  to  its  text.  But  this  act  was  very  imperfect.  The  other 
States,  as  they  proceeded  successfully  to  the  same  work,  made  suc- 
cessive improvements  ;  and  several  of  them,  still  further  corrected  by 
experience,  have,  by  conventions,  still  further  amended  their  first 
forms.  My  own  State  has  gone  on  so  far  with  its  premiere 
ebauche;  but  it  is  now  proposing  to  call  a  convention  for  amend- 
ment Among  the  other  improvements,  I  hope  they  will  adopt  the 
subdivision  of  our  counties  into  wards.  The  former  may  be  estima- 
ted at  an  average  of  twenty-four  miles  square ;  thelaUer  should  be. 
about  six  miles  square  each,  and  would  answer  to  the  hundreds  of 
your  Saxon  Alfred.  In  each  of  these  might  be,  1.  An  elementary 
school.  2.  A  company  of  militia,  with  its  ofiicers.  3.  A  justice  of 
the  peace  and  constable.  4.  Each  ward  should  take  care  of  their 
ow»  poor.  5,  Their  own  roads.  6.  Their  own  police.  7.  Elect 
within  themselves  one  or  more  juirorS'  to  attend  the  courts  of  justice*. 
And,  8.  Give  in  at  their  Folk-house,  their  votes  for  all  functionaries* 
reserved  to  their  election.  Each  ward  would  thus  be  a  small  repub- 
lic within  itself,  and  every  man  in  the  State  would  thus  become  an . 
acting  member  of  the  common  government,  transacting  in  persouia 
gioa^  ponton  of  its  rigfataand  di^es,  subordinate  indaed,^  yet  impop*- 
Umt  and  enlijrely  within  Us  competence-    The  wit  of  man  caniMl 
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devise  a  more  solid  basis  for  a  free,  durable,  and  well-adminisitered 
Republic.'' 

This  was  the  remarkable  extent  to  which  Mr.  Jefferson  carried 
his  theory  of  representative  government  at  the  first  ^  leap.'  Thai 
he  had  imbibed  these  doctrines  so  early  as  '76,  is  evident ;  for  in  his 
celebrated  Revisal  of  the  Laws  of  Virginia,  commenced  in  the  au- 
tumn of  that  year,  he  introduced  a  proposition  for  dividing  the  whole 
State  into  wards  of  six  miles  square,  and  for  imparting  to  each, 
those  identical  portions  of  self-government  above  described.  This 
curious  fact  will  be  more  fully  developed  in  the«equel. 

But  this  Convention  aspired  to  a  higher  «i^ency  in  directing  the 

course  of  the  Revolution.     The  same  hour  which  gave  birth  to  the 

proposition  for  establishing  the  new  government,  was  signalized  by 

the  adoption  of  a  recommendation,  which  pointed  directly  to  the 

grand  object  of  the  struggle.     The  resolution  containing  it,  was 

conceived  in  the  following  terms : 

'^Resolved,  unanimously^  That  the  Delegates  appointed  to  rep- 
resent this  Colony  in  General  Congi*ess,  be  instructed  to  propose  to 
that  respectable  body„to  declare  the  United  Colonies  free 
AND  INDEPENDENT  States,  absolvcd  ffom  all  allegiance  to,  or  de- 
pendance  upon,  the  Crown  or  Parliament  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
that  they  give  the  assent  of  this  Colony  to  such  declaration,  and  to 
whatever  measures  may  be  thought  proper  and  necessary  by  the 
Congress,  for  forming  foreign*  alliances,  and  a  confederation  of 
THE  Colonies,  at  such  time,  and  in  the  manner,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  best.  Provided,  that  the  power  of  forming  government  for, 
and  the  regulation  of,  the  internal  concerns  of  each  Colony,  be  left 
to  the  respective  Colonial  Legislatures." 

The  intelligence  of  this  auspicious  denouement,  T^-as  received 
with  a  general  feeling  of  approbation  throughout  the  country,  and  in 
many  places,  with  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of  joy.  It  was  the 
signal  for  corresponding  manifestations  in  most  of  the  Provincial 
Legislatures,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  period,  a  great  majority  of 
the  Representatives  in  Congress,  were  instructed  to  the  same  effect. 
The  burning  theme  of  Independence  was  thus  echoed  and  re-echo- 
ed from  one  Colony  to  another,  and  thundered  upon  the  attention  of 
the  people,  in  unremitting  peals. 

At  this  propitious  moment,  the  gallant  author  of  *  Common  Sense' 
lighted  his  fiercest  torch,  and  discharged  a  tremendous  baltery  inu> 
the  public  mind ;  animating  the  torpid  reins  of  the  loyalist,  and 
instilling  new  phrensy  into  the  aching  bosom  of  the  patriot    The 
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^flbcts  of  this  imrivaled  propagandist,  were  powerfully  reinforced 
by  those  solid  appeals  to  the  reason  and  conscience,  which  were 
jH-opounded  to  individual  characters  of  weight,  in  different  sections, 
through  the  dignified  medium  of  Private  Correspondence.  This 
was  the  great  political  lever  of  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  upon  this,  as  upon 
all  other  occasions,  its  power,  in  application  to  the  moral,  was  like  that 
of  Archimedes  to  the  material,  world.  These  active  moral  caus- 
es, mingling  in  confluence,  poured  a  steady  stream  of  excitement 
into  the  popular  mind.  The  brilliant  success  of  the  American  arms, 
in  several  important  engagements,  strengthened  the  general  procliv- 
ity ;  and  the  unmitigable  rigor  of  the  parent  despotism,  pursuing 
with  unbridled  ferocity,  the  destruction  of  her  devoted  offspring, 
swelled  the  torrent  of  irritation  and  of  generous  enthusiasm,  to  its 
ultimatum. 

In  Congress  also,  at  this  period,  May,  76,  corresponding  advances 
had  been  made  in  political  sentiment.  The  doctrines  rf  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son were  now  clearly  in  the  ascendant  It  was  no  longer  heresy  to 
maintain  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  the  co-ordinate  sove- 
reignty of  the  States  with  Great  Britain,  in  all  mattere  of  govern- 
ment, external  as  well  as  internal ;  at  least,  it  was  not  so  in  prac- 
tice, however  it  may  have  been  in  the  abstract.  The  revolution 
party  were  predominant.  A  powerful  minority,  however,  still  exis- 
ted, who  clung  with  filial  sup{diancy  to  the  supposed  ties,  which 
bound  them  in  conscience  and  in  honor,  to  the  parent  government 
But,  happily,  this  party  were  terribly  shaken  in  their  faith,  by  a  re- 
cent act  of  Parliament,  which  declared  the  Colonies  in  a  State  of 
rebellion,  and  out  of  the  protection  of  the  British  Crown.  They 
reasoned  bom  this,  that  as  protection  and  dependence  were  recipro- 
cal, the  one  having  ceased,  the  other  might  also ;  and  that  there- 
fore, Great  Britain  herself  had  actually  declared  them  independent ! 
This  was  a  sound  conclusion ;  and  who  can  sufficiently  admire  the 
stupendous  folly  of  the  British  Parliament  ?  Still,  however,  cau- 
tious aj^roaches  to  the  last  extremities,  were  requisite,  to  preserve  the 
customary  unanimity. 

A  jweparatory  step  was  accordingly  taken  by  the  Patriots,  which 
discovered  great  address.  A  resolution  was  proposed  declaring,  that 
'  whereas  the  government  of  Great  Britain  had  excluded  the  Uni- 
ted Colonies  from  the  protectum  of  the  Crown,  it  was  therefore 

irreconcilable  to  reason  and  good  conscience,  for  the  people  to  con- 
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tinue  their  allegiance  to  the  government  under  that  Crown ;  and 
they  accordingly  recommended  the  several  Colonies  to  establish 
independent  governments  of  their  own? 

This  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  16th  of  May ;  and  by  a  re- 
markable coincidence,  the  Conventbn  of  Virginia  had,  on  the  same 
day,  adopted  the  resolution  appointing  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
declaration  of  rights  and  plan  of  government  for  that  Colony.  It 
is  said,  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  being  constantly  apprised  of  the  progress 
of  the  Convention,  promoted  this  singular  concunence  of  parallel 
results,  with  a  view  to  popular  effect  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was 
an  ardent  patron  of  the  measure  in  Congress  ;  regarding  it,  as  he 
did,  the  entering  wedge  of  the  grand  proposition,  which  he  throb- 
bed with  impatience  to  see  carried. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Congress 
resolved,  "  that  an  animated  Address  be  published,  to  impress  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  the  necessity  of  now  stepping  forward  to 
save  their  country,  their  freedom,  and  their  property."  Being  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  committee  upon  this  resolution,  he  prqiar- 
ed  the  address ;  and  an  anim^ated  address  it  was ;  conceived  in 
his  happiest  manner,  with  a  power  of  expression  and  of  argument, 
which  carried  convicUon  and  courage  to  the  breast  of  every  man. 
This  was  another  ingenious  stroke  of  policy,  designed  to  prepaxe 
the  popular  mind  for  a  favorable  reception  of  the  momentous  decis- 
ion in  reserve. 

The  plot  of  the  magnificent  drama  now  began  to  thicken.  The 
delegates  from  Virginia  received  their  Independence  instructions 
early  in  June,  and  immediately  held  a  conference  to  arrange  the 
preliminaries  for  acting  upon  them,  with  all  the  solemnity  which 
the  nature  of  the  occasion  required.  Richard  H.  Lee,  being  the 
oldest  in  the  delegation,  and  endowed  with  extraordinary  powers  of 
eloquence,  was  designated  to  make  the  introductory  motion,  and 
the  seventh  of  June  was  ordered  as  the  day.  Accordingly,  on  that 
day  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  moved,  that  Congress  should  declaim 
*  That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free 
and  independent  States^  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  a]I^-> 
ance  to  the  Bridsh  Crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between 
them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally 
dissolved ;  that  measures  should  be  immediately  taken  for  procur*^ 
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jng  the  assistance  of  foreign  powers,  and  a  Confederation  be 
formed  to  bind  the  Colonies  more  closely  together.' 

The  House  being  obliged  to  attend  at  that  time,  to  some  other 
business,  the  proposition  was  deferred  to  the  next  day,  when  the 
members  were  ordered  to  attend  punctually  at  ten  o'clock. 

Saturday,  June  8th,  Congress  proceeded  to  take  the  subject  into 
consideration,  and  referred  it  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  into 
which  they  immediately  resolved  themselves,  and  passed  that  day 
and  Monday,  the  iOth,  in  warm  and  vehement  debates. 

The  conflict  was  painful  The  hardest  metal  of  that  hard  race 
of  legislators,  was  brought  into  collision.  All  the  strong  combat- 
ants in  that  giant  Aieopagus,  the  impetuous  declaimer,  and  the 
astute  l(^ician,  were  marshaled  in  fearful  array,  and  the  most  mo- 
metous  question  that  ever  agitated  a  pohtical  assembly,  alternately 
oppugned  and  defended,  with  a  power  and  pertinacity  which  set  ima- 
gination at  defiance.  The  heads  only,  of  the  arguments  delivered 
on  this  interestingoccasion,  have  been  preserved — ^by  one  man  alone, 
Mr.  Jefferson  ;  and  they  owe  their  first  disclosure  to  the  world,  to  his 
posthumous  publication.  They  shall  be  given  here  in  the  summa- 
ry form,  in  which  they  were  left  by  him. 

in  opposioou  w  me  measure,  it  was  argued  by  Dickinson  and 
Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  Robert  R.  Livingston  of  New  York, 
Edward  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina,  and  others — 

''That,  though  they  were  firiends  to  the  measures  themselves,  and 
saw  the  impossibility  that  we  should  ever  again  be  united  with 
Great  Britain,  yet  they  were  against  adopting  them  at  this  time  : 
.  ''That  the  conduct  we  had  formerly  observed  was  wise  and  prop- 
er now,  of  deferring  to  take  any  capital  step  till  the  voice  of  the 
people  drove  us  into  it : 

"  That  they  were  our  power,  and  without  them  our  declarations 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect : 

"  That  the  people  of  the  middle  Colonies  (Maryland,  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  the  Jerseys  and  New  York)  were  not  yet  ripe  for 
bidding  adieu  to  British  connection,  but  that  they  were  fast  ripen- 
ing, and  in  a  short  time,  would  join  in  the  general  voice  of  Amer- 
ica : 

"  That  the  resolution,  entered  into  by  this  House  on  the  16th  of 
May,  for  suppressing  the  exercise  of  all  powers  derived  fn»n  the 
Crown,  had  shown,  by  the  ferment  into  which  it  had  throvm  these 
middle  Colonies,  that  they  had  not  yet  accommodated  their  mmds 
to  a  separation  from  the  mother  country : 

''  That  scxne  of  them  had  expressly  forbidden  their  Delegates  to 
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Gonsent  to  such  a  declaration,'  and  others  had  given  no!  instnictioos^- 
and  consequently  no  powers  to  give  such  consent : 

^  That  tf  the  Delegates  of  any  particular  Colony  had  no  power  to 
declare  such  Colony  independent,  certain  they  were^  the  others 
could  not  declare  it  for  them ;  the  Colonies  being  as  yet  perfectly 
independent  of  each  other  : 

"  That  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  was  now  sitting  above 
stall's,  their  Convention  would  sit  within  a  few  days ;  the  convention 
of  New  York  was  now  sitting ;  and  those  of  the  Jerseys  and  Dela- 
ware counties  would  meet  on  the  Monday  following,  and  it  was 
probable  these  bodies  would  take  up  the  question  of  Independence, 
and  would  declare  to  their  Delegates  the  voice  of  their  State : 

"  That  if  such  a  declaration  should  now  be  agreed  to,  these  Dele- 
gates  must  retire,  and  possibly  their  Colonies  might  secede  from 
the  Union : 

"  That  such  a  secession  would  weaken  us  more  than  could  be 
compensated  by  any  foreign  alliance : 

"  That  in  the  event  of  such  a  division,  foreign  powers  would 
either  refuse  to  join  themselves  to  our  fortunes,  or,  having  us  so 
much  in  their  power  as  that  desperate  declaration  would  place  us. 
they  would  insist  on  terms  proportionably  more  hard  and  prejudi- 
cial: 

"  That  we  have  little  reason  (o  expect  an  aiiDiance  with  those  to 

whom  alone,  as  yet,  we  have  cast  our  eyes  : 

"  That  Fr<Mice  and  Spain  bad  reasonlo  be  jeoioas  of  that  rismg- 

power,  which  would  one  day  certainly  strip  them  of  all  their  Amer- 
ican possessions : 

"That  it  was  more  likely  they  should  form  a  connection  with  the 
British  Court,  who,  if  they  should  find  themselves  unable  othei*wise 
to  extricate  themsdves  from  their  difficulties,  would  agree  to  a  par- 
tition of  our  territories,  restoring  Canada  to  France,  and  the  Flor- 
idas  to  Spain,  to  accomplish  for  themselves  a  recovery  of  these  Col- 
onies: 

"  That  it  would  not  be  long  befoire  we  should  receive  certain  in- 
formation of  the  disposition  of  the  French  Court,  from  the  agent 
whom  we  had^-sent  to  Paris  for  that  purpose : 

"  That  if  this  disposition  should  be  favorable,  by  waiting  the  event 
of  the  present  campaign,  which  we  all  hoped  would  be  successful, 
we  should  have  reason  to  expect  an  alliance  on  better  terms : 

^'  That  this  would  in  fact  work  no  delay  of  any  efiectual  aid  from 
such  an  ally,  as,  from  the  advance  of  the  season  and  distance  of  our 
situation,  it  was  impossible  we  could  receive  any  assistance  during 
this  campaign  : 

'^  That  it  was  prudent  to  fix  among  ourselves  the  terms  on  which 
we  would  form  an  alliance,  before  we  declared  we  would  form  one 
at  all  events : 

"  And  that  if  these  were  agreed  on,  and  our  Decbtration  of  Inde- 
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pendence  ready,  by  the  time  our  AmbasBador  should  be  prepared  to 

sail,  it  would  be  as  well,  as  to  go  into  that  Declaration  at  this  day." 

In  support  of  the  proposition,  it  was  urged  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  John 
and  Samuel  Adams,  Lee,  Wythe,,  and  others — 

^-  That  no  gentleman  had  argued  against  the  policy  or  the  right 
of  separation  from  Britain,  nor  had  supposed  it  possible  we  should 
ever  renew  our  connection ;  that  they  bad  only  opposed  its  being 
now  declared  : 

^*  That  the  question  was  not  whether,  by  a  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, we  should  make  ourselves  what  we  are  not ;  biit  whether 
we  should  declare  a  fact  which  already  exists : 

^'  That,  as  to  the  people  or  Parliament  of  England,  we  had  always 
been  independent  of  them,  their  restraints  on  our  trade  deriving  effi- 
cacy from  our  acquiescence  only,  and  not  from  any  rights  they  pos- 
sessed of  imposing  them,  and  diat  so  far,  our  connection  had  been 
federal  only,  and  was  now  dissolved  by  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities: 

"  That,  as  to  the  King,  we  had  been  bound  td  him  by  allegiance, 
but  that  this  bond  was  now  dissolved  by  his  assent  to  the  late  act  of 
Parliament,  by  which  he  declares  us  out  of  his  protection,  and  by 
his  levying  war  on  us,  a  fact  which  had  long  ago  proved  us  out  bf 
his  protection  ;  it  being  a  certain  position  in  law,  that  aUegiance  and 
protection  are  reciprocal,  the  one  ceasing  when  the  other  is  with- 
drawn : 

^' That  James  the  11.  never  declared  the  people  of  England  out  of 
his  protection,  yet  his  actions  proved  it  and  the  ParUaraent  declared  it: 

"  No  Delegates  then  can  be  denied,  or  ever  want,  a  power  of  de- 
claring an  existent  truth : 

'^  That  the  Delegates  from  the  Delaware  counties  having  declar- 
ed their  constituents  ready  to  join,  there  are  only  two  Colonies,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland,  whose  Delegates  are  absolutely  tied  up, 
and  that  these  had,  by  their  instructions,  only  reser\'ed  a  right  of 
confirming  or  rejecting  the  measure : 

^^  That  the  instructions  from  Pennsylvania  might  be  accounted 
for,  from  the  times  in  which  they  were  drawn,  near  a  twelvemonth 
ago,  since  which  the  face  of  affairs  has  totally  changed  : 

'-That  witliin  that  time,  it  had  become  apparent  that  Britain  was 
determined  to  accept  nothing  less  than  a  carte-blanche,  and  that  the 
King's  answer  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Conunon  Coun- 
cil of  London,  which  had  come  to  hand  four  days  ago,  must  have 
satisfied  every  one  of  this  point : 

"  That  the  people  wait  for  us  to  lead  the  way  : 

"  That  they  are  in  favor  of  the  measure,  though  the  instmctions 
given  by  some  of  their  representatives  are  not : 

''  That  the  voice  of  the  representatives  is  not  always  consonant 

10* 
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with  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  that  this  is  remarkably  the  case  iki 
i|iese  middle  Colonies : 

'<  That  the  effect  of  the  resolution  of  the  IStli  of  May  has  proved 
this,  which,  raising  the  murmurs  of  some  in  the  Colonies  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland,  called  forth  the  opposing  voice  of  the  freer 
part  of  the  people,  and  proved  them  to  be  the  majority  even  in  these 
Colonies : 

"  That  the  backwardness  of  these  two  Colonies  might  be  ascribed 
[Kirtly,  to  the  influence  of  proprietary  power  and  connections,  and 
partly,  to  their  having  not  yet  been  attacked  by  the  enemy : 

^'  That  these  causes  were  not  likely  to  be  soon  removed,  as  there 
seemed  no  probability  that  the  enemy  would  make  either  of  these 
the  ^t  of  this  summer's  war : 

"  That  it  would  be  vain  to  wait  either  weeks  or  months  for  perfect 
nnanimity,  since  it  was  impossible  that  all  men  shoidd  ever  become 
«f  one  sentiment  on  any  question : 

^  '^  That  the  conduct  of  some  Colonies,  from  the  beginning  of  thisf 
contest,  had  given  reason  to  suspect  it  was  their  settled  policy  to 
keep  in  the  rear  of  the  confederacy,  that  then*  particular  prospect 
might  be  better,  even  in  the  worst  event : 

'^  That,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  for  those  Colonies,  who  had 
thrown  themselves  forward  and  hazarded  all  from  the  beginning,  to 
come  forward  now  also,  and  put  all  again  to  their  own  hazard : 

^  That  the-  history  of  the  Dutch  Revolution,  of  whom  three  states 
only  confederated  at  first,  proved  ^that  a  secession  of  some  Colo^ 
nied  would  not  be  so  dangerous  as  some  apprehended : 

'^  That  a  Declaration  of  Independence  alone  could  render  it  con- 
sistent with'  European  delicacy,  for  European  powers  to  treat  with 
us,  or  even  to  receive  an  Ambassador  from  us : 

"^  That  till  this,  they  would  not  receive  our  vessels  into  their  ports, 
nor  acknowledge  the  adjudications  of  our  courts  of  admiralty  to  be 
legitimate,  in  cases  of  capture  of  British  vessels  : 

'^  Thai  though  France  and  Spahi  may  be  jealous  of  our  rising 
|K>wer,  they  must  think  it  wSl  be  much  more  formidable  with  the 
addition  of  Great  Britain ;  and  will  therefore  see  it  their  interest  to 
prevent  a  coaHtion ;  but  should  they  refuse,  we  shall  be  but  where 
we  are ;  whereas  without  trying,  we  shall  never  know  whether 
they  will  aid  us  or  not : 

"  That  the  present  campaign  may  be  unsuccessful,  and  therefore 
we  had  better  propose  an  alliance  while  our  affairs  wear  a  hopefiiF 
aspect : 

''  That  to  ^'ait  the  event  of  this  campaign  will  certainly  work  de 
lay,  because,  during  this  summer,  Prance  may  assist  us  cffectuall}'. 
by  cuttuig  off  those  supplies  of  provisions  from  England  and  Ireland, 
on  which  the  enemy's  armies  here  are  to  depend  ;  or  by  setting  in 
motion  the  great  power  they  have  collected  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
calling  our  enemy  to  the  defence  of  the  possessions  they  have  there  r 
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''That  it  would  be  idle  to  lo^  time  in  settling  the  terms  of  alG- 
ance,  till  we  had  first  determined  we  would  enter  into  alliance: 

^^That  it  is  necessary  to  lose  no  time  in  opening  a  trade  for  our 
people,  who  will  want  clothes,  and  will  want  money  too,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  : 

^'  And  that  the  only  misfortune  is,  that  we  did  not  enter  into  alli- 
ance with  France  six  months  sooner,  as,  besides  opening  her  ports 
for  the  vent  of  our  last  year's  produce,  she  might  have  marched  an 
army  i(ito  Germany,  and  prevented  the  petty  Princes  there,  from  sell- 
ing their  unhappy  subjects  to  subdue  us." 

The  tenor  of  these  debates  indicated  such  a  strength  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  measure,  that  it  was  deemed  impolitic  to  press  it  at  this 
time.     The  Colonies  of  New-York,   New- Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina,  were  not  yet  'matured  for 
falling  from  the  parent  stem ;'  but  as  they  were  fast  advancing  to 
that  state,  it  was  thought  most  prudent  to  wait  awhile  for  them. 
The  final  decision  of  the  question  was  therefore  postponed  to  the 
1st  of  July.     But,  that  this  might  occasion  as  httle  delay  as  possi- 
ble, it  was  ordered  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a 
Declaration  of  Independence,  to  the  intent  of  the  motion. 
Mr.  Jefferson  having  the  highest  number  of  votes,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  Committee  ;  the  other  members  were  John  Adams,  Dr. 
Frankhn,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston.    The  Com- 
mittee met,  and  unanimously  solicited  Mr.  Jefferson  to  prepare  the 
draught  of  the  Declaration,  alone.    He  drew  it ;  but  before  submit- 
ting it  to  the  Committee,  he  communicated  it,  separately,  to  Dr. 
Franklin'and  Mr.  Adams,  with  a  view  to  avail  himself  of  the  ben- 
efit of  their  criticisms.    They  criticised  it,  and  suggested  two  or 
three  alterations,  merely  verbal,  intended  to  soflen  somewhat  the 
original  phraseology.    The  Committee  unanimously  approved  it ; 
and  on  Friday,  the  28th  of  June,  he  reported  it  to  Congress,  when 
it  was  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

On  Monday,  the  first  of  July,  agreeably  to  assignment,  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  resumed  the 
consideration  of  the  preliminary  motion.  It  was  debated  again 
thiough  the  day,  and  finally  carried  in  the  affirmative,  by  the  votes 
of  New-Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Massachxisetts,  Rhode-Island,  New- 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  South 
Carc^na  and  Pennsylvania,  voted  against  it.  Delaware  had  but 
two  members  present,  and  they  were  divided.    The  Delegates  from 
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New-York  declared  they  were  for  it  themselves,  and  were  assured 
their  constituents  were  for  it ;  but,  that  their  instructions  having  been 
drawn  near  a  twelvemonth  before,  when  reconciliation  was  still  the 
general  object,  they  were  enjoined  by  them  to  do  nothing  which 
should  impede  that  object     They  therefore,  thought  themselves  not 
justifiable  in  voting  on  either  side,  and  asked  leave  to  withdraw  from 
the  question ;  which  was  granted  them.    In  this  state  of  things, 
the  Ck)mmittee  rose  and  reported  their  resolution  to  the  House.     Mr. 
Edward  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  then  requested  the  determin- 
ation might  be  put  off  to  the  next  day,  as  he  believed  his  coUegues, 
though  they  disapproved  of  the  resolution,  would  then  join  in  it  for 
the  sake  of  unanimity.     The  ultimate  decision  by  the  House,  was 
accordingly  postponed  to  the  next  day,  July  2d,  when  it  was  again 
moved,  and  South  Carolina  concuned  in  voting  for  it.     In  the  mean 
time,  a  third  member  had  come  post  from  the  Delaware  counties^ 
and  turned  the  vote  of  that  Colony  in  favor  of  the  resolution.    Mem- 
bers of  a  different  sentiment  attending  that  morning,  fiom  Pennsyl- 
vania, her  vote  abo  was  changed ;  so  that  the  whole  twelve  Colo- 
nies, who  were  authorised  to  vote  at  all,  gave  their  voice  for  it ; 
and  within  a  few  days,  July  9th,  the  Convention  of  New- York  ap- 
proved of  it,  and  thus  suppUed  the  void  occasioned  by  the  with- 
drawal of  her  Delegates  from  the  question. 

It  should  be  observed  that  these  oscillatory  proceedings  and  final 
vote,  were  upon  the  arigincU  motion,  to  declare  the  Colonies  inde- 
pendent. 

Congress  proceeded  the  same  day,  July  2d,  to  consider  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence^  which  had  been  reported  the  28th  of 
June,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  The  debates  were  again  re- 
newed with  great  violence — greater  than  before.  Tremendous  was 
the  ordeal  through  which  the  title-deed  of  our  liberties,  perfea  as  it 
had  issued  from  the  hands  of  its  great  artificer,  was  destined  to  pass. 
Inch  by  inch,  was  its  progress  through  the  House  disputed.  Ev- 
ery dictum  of  peculiar  political  force,  (and  it  was  crowded  with 
such,)  and  almost  every  sentence,  were  made  a  subject  of  acrimoni- 
ous animadversion,  by  the  anti-revdutionists.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  champions  of  Independence  contended,  with  the  constancy  of 
martyrs,  for  every  tenet  and  every  word  of  the  precious  gospel  of 
their  faith.  Among  the  latter  class,  the  Author  of  the  Declaration 
himselfi  has  assigned  to  John  Adams  the  pie~eminent  station  of 
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primus  inter  pares.  Thirty-^even  years  afterwards,  he  declared 
that  "Mr.  Adams  was  the  pillar  of  its  support  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress, its  ablest  advocate  and  defender  against  the  multifarious  4i8- 
eaults  it  encountered."  At  another  time,  he  said  "  John  Adams 
was  our  Colossus  on  the  floor.  Not  graceful,  not  elegant,  not  al- 
iirays  fluent  in  his  public  addresses,  he  yet  came  out  with  a  power, 
both  of  thought  and  of  expression,  which  moved  us  from  our  seats.'* 
The  grandeur,  and  tlie  terror  of  that  scene  transcend  the  boundaries 
of  conception.  On  the  result  of  their  deliberations,  hung  the  fate 
of  America,  and  the  political  salvation  of  the  world.  Their  coun- 
cils, their  speeches,  their  emotions,  their  countenances,  have  been 
celebrated,  in  ceaseless  multiplication,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  from 
that  day  to  the  present ;  but  the  representations  have  fallen,  and 
must  forever  fall,  infinitely  short  of  the  realities,  through  the  long, 
doubtful,  and  incessant  conflict,  sat  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  silent,  though 
not  an  unimpassioned,  witness  of  the  furnace  of  disquisition,  which 
was  trying  the  product  of  his  own  mind.  To  a  man  of  ordinary 
sensibilities,  the  spectacle  must  have  been  painful ;  to  him  it  was 
peculiarly  so.* 

The  debates  were  continued  with  unremitting:  heat»  through  the 
2d,  IJd,  and  4th  days  of  July,  till  on  the  evening  of  the  last, — the 

most  important  day,  politically  speaking,  that  the  world  ever  saw, — 


*  The  ready  and  good-homored  Dr.  Franklin,  tilting  near  Mr.  Jefferfon,  and 
■eeinf  bim  agonif  ingr  under  the  MTcrity  of  the  Btrictaree,  related  in  his  car,  by 
way  of  comfort,  the  following  anecdote : 

^  I  have  made  it  a  rule,  whenever  it  is  in  my  power,  to  avoid  becoming  the 
draaghtcman  of  papers  to  be  reviewed  by  a  public  body.  I  took  my  lesson  from 
an  incident  which  1  will  relate  to  you.  When  I  was  a  journeyman  printer,  one 
of  my  companions,  an  apprentice  hatter,  Jiaving  served  out  his  time,  was  about 
to  open  a  shop  for  himself.  His  fii-st  concern  was  to  have  a  handsome  sign* 
board,  with  a  proper  inscription.  He  composed  it  in  these  words :  ^^John 
Thompson,  Hatter^  makes  and  sells  hats  for  ready  moneyj^  with  the  figure  of  the 
hat  subjoined  But  he  thought  he  would  submit  it  to  his  friends  for  their  amend- 
ments. The  first  ho  showed  it  to,  thought  tlie  word  *  halter,*  tautologous.  be- 
cause followed  by  the  words  *  tnaiicei  Aa/i,' which  shows  he  was  a  hatter.  It 
was  struck  out.  Tho  next  observed,  that  the  word  '  fiuiik«8,'  might  as  well  be 
omitted,  because  his  customers  would  not  care  who  made  the  hats ;  if  good,  and 
to  their  minds,  they  would  buv,  by  whomsoever  made.  He  struck  it  out.  A 
third  said  bo  thought  the  words  ^for  ready  money,*  were  useless,  as  it  was  not 
the  custom  of  the  place  to  sell  on  credit :  every  one  who  purchased  expected  to 
pay.  They  wnre  parted  with,  and  the  inscription  now  stood,  *  John  Thompson, 
sells  hats.'  *■  Sells  hats ."  says  his  next  friend  ;  ^  why,  nobody  will  expect  you  to 
givo  them  away.  What,  then,  is  the  use  of  the  word  V  It  was  stnckeo  out; 
and  ^hatn*  followed,  the  rather,  as  there  was  one  painted  on  tho  board  ;  so 'his 
inscription  was  reduced,  ulUmately,  to  *  John  Thompson,'  with  the  figure  of 
the  hat  sabjoioed.^' 
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th^y  were  brought  to  a  close.  The  principle  of  unanimity  findljr 
preponderated ;  and  reciprocal  concessions,  sufficient  to  unite  all  on 
the  solid  ground  of  the  main  purpose,  were  generously  laid  at  its  feet. 
Some  of  the  most  splendid  specifications,  however,  in  the  American 
Charter,  were  surrendered,  in  the  spirit  of  compromise.  On  some  of 
these,  too,  it  is  well  known  the  Author  set  the  highest  value,  as  re- 
cognising principles  to  which  he  was  enthusiastically  partial,  and 
which  were  almost  peculiar  to  him.  His  scorching  malediction 
against  the  traffickers  in  human  blood,  is  pointedly  among  the  lat- 
ter. The  light  in  which  he  viewed  these  depradations  upon  the 
original,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  memorandum  of  the 
transaction ;  in  which,  too,  he  betrays  a  fact  in  relation  to  New 
England,  that  is  not  generally  known. 

"  The  pusillanimous  idea  that  we  had  friends  in  England  worth 

keeping  terms  with,  still  haunted  the  miiids  of  many.     For  this 

reason,  those  passages  which  conveyed  censures  on  the  peo{de  of 

England,  were  struck  out,  lest  they  should  give  them  oflfence.     The 

clause  too,  reprobating  the  enslaving  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  was 

struck  out,  in  complaisance  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  who 

had  never  attempted  to  restrain  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  who^ 

on  the  contrary,  still  wished  to  continue  it  Our  northern  breth- 
ren also,  I  believe,  jeii  u  ii^hs  #e#Mfor  -emtter  mose  censures  ; 

for  though  the  people  had'  very  few  slaves  themselves,  yet  they 

had  been  pretty  considerable  carriers  of  them  to  others,^ 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  original,  with  the  amended, 
form,  the  Declaration  will  be  presented,  as  it  came  from  the  hands 
of  the  Author.  The  parts  stricken  out  by  Congress  are  printed 
in  Italics,  and  inclosed  in  brackets ;  and '  those  inserted  by  them 
are  placed  in  the  margin.  The  sentiments  of  men  are  known  by 
what  they  reject,  as  well  as  by  what  they  receive,  and  the  compar- 
ison, in  the  present  case,  will  discover  corroborative  proof  of  tlie 
singular  forwardness  of  one  mind,  on  certain  great  points  of  prin- 
ciple. 

A  Declaration  by  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  General  Congress  assembled. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which 
have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle 
them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  r»« 
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^pdres,  that  they  ghould  declare  the  causes  which  impel 
ihem  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all  men 
are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endcrwed  by  their  Crea- 
tor with  [irUieretU  and]  inalienable  rights  ;  that  f.mong   certaia 
these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed ;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  a  peo- 
ple to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  government, 
laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing 
its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely 
to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.    Prudence,  indeed, 
will  dictate  that  governments  long  established  should  not 
be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes  ;  and  according- 
ly all  experience  hath  shown  thht  mankind  are  more 
disposed  to  suffer  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right 
themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are 
accustomed.    But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usur- 
pations [begun  at  a  distinguished  period  and]  pursu- 
ing invariably  the  same  object,  evmces  a  design  to  reduce 
them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their 
duty  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new 
guards  for  their  foture  security.    Such  has  been  the  patient  • 

sufferance  of  the  Cokmies ;  and  such  is  now  the  necessi- 
ty which  constrains  them  to  [expunge]  their  former  sys-     ^^^^ 
tems  of  government     The  history  of  the  present  King 
of  Gbreat  Britain  is  a  history  of  [unremitting]  injuries  rep«»t«d 
and  .usurpations,   [among  9ohich  appears  no  solitary 
fact  to  contradict  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  rest,  but  aU  *U  havinff 
have]  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute 
tyranny  over  these  States.    To  prove  this,  let  facts  be 
subnutted  to  a  candid  world  [for  the  truth  of  which  we 
pledge  a  faith  yet  unsullied  by  falsehood.] 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome 
and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  inmie- 
diate  and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their 
operation  ^  his  assent  should  be  obtained ;  and,  when 
80  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 
He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommoda- 
tkxi  of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  those  people  would 
relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in  the  legislature,  a 
right  inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 
He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  un- 
usual, uncomfortable  and  distant  from  the  depodtcny  of 
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their  puUic  records,  for  the  sde  purpose  of  fetiguing  them 
into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  Houses  repeatedly  [and 
continually]  for  (^posing  with  manly  firmness  his  inva* 
sions  Qn  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refiised  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions 
to  cause  others  to  be  elected,  whereby  the  legislative  pow- 
ers, incapable  of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  peo- 
ple at  large  for  their  exercise,  the  State  remaining,  in  the 
mean  time,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from 
without  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these 
States ;  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  natural- 
ization of  foreigners,  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage 
their  migrations  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new 
appropriations  of  lands, 
obftraeied  He  has  [suffered]  the  administration  of  justice  [tottU* 
by  ly  to  cease  in  some  of  these  States]  refusing  his  assent 

to  laws  for  estahlishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  [our]  judges  dependant  on  his  will  alone 
for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  pay- 
ment of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  [by  a  self 
assumed  power]  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  new  cheers 
to  harass  our  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us  in  times  of  peace  standing  ar- 
mies [and  skips  of  war]  without  the  consent  of  our  le- 
gislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of, 
and  superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  juris- 
diction foreign  to  our  constitutions  and  unacknowledged 
by  our  laws,  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended 
legislation  for  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops 
among  us ;  for  protecting  them  by  a  mock  trial  from  pun- 
ishment for  any  murders  which  they  should  commit  on 
the  inhabitants  of  these  States ;  for  cutting  off  our  trade 
with  all  parts  of  the  world ;  for  imposing  taxes  on  us 
in  many  without  our  consent ;  for  depriving  us  [  ]  of  the  benefits 
cawa     ^f  ^j^  ^jy.  j^j^ .  f^^  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be 

tried  for  pretended  offences ;  for  abolishing  the  free  sys- 
tem of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring  Province,  estab- 
lishing therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging 
its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and 
fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  in- 
coIoBiea  to  these  [states] ;  for  taking  away  our  charters,  abolish- 
ing our  most  valuable  laws,  and  altering  fundamentally 
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the  forms  of  oar  goverameiits ;  for  su^nding  our  own 
legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  pow- 
«r  to  legislate  for  lis  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  by  declaring 

He  has  abdicated  government  here  [witkdramnff  u»  out  of  his 
his  g-wernorsj  and  declaring  us  out  of  his  aUesir  P^^^^^^  *"<* 

J  M     .'      1  ^  •'  ®      waffing  wax 

unce  and  protection,}  ajfaintt  ua 

He  has  ^undered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  ^.  . 

our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people.  *""* 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  fw- 
eign  mercenaries  to  complete  the  works  of  death,  des- 
olation, and  tyranny  already  begun  with  circumstan-  " — ' 
ces  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  [  ]  unworthy  the  head  of  a  "carceljr  par- 
civilized  nation.                                                                      alleled  in  the 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow  citizens  taken  captive  ^7  ageaind 
ott  the  high  seas  to  bear  arms  against  thrir  country,  totoully 
become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren, 
or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  [  ]  endeavoured  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  excKedda- 
of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  Savages,  whose  "^-j^a"""'" 
known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruc-J^^Jnj^^g^j^^j 
tion  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions  [o/"  existence]       has 

[Be  has  incited  treasonable  itisurrections  of  our 
feUow  citizens,  with  the  allurements  of  forfeiture 
and  confiscation  of  our  property. 

He  has  urged  cruet  war  against  human  nature 
itself  violating  its  most  sacred  rights  of  life  and  lib- 
erty in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people  who  never  of- 
fended  him,  captivating  and  carrying  them,  into 
slavery  in  another  hem^isphere,  or  to  incur  miserable 
death  in  their  transportation  thither,  TTiis  pirati- 
cal warfare,  the  opprobium  of  ivriDEhpowers,  is 
the  warfare  of  the  christian  king  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Determined  to  keep  open  a  market  where  men 
should  be  bought  and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  neg- 
ative for  suppressing  every  legislative  attempt  to  pro- 
hibit or  to  restrainthis  execrable  commerce.  And  that 
this  assemblage  of  horrors  might  wantnofact  of  dis- 
tinguished die,  he  is  n^w  exciting  those  very  people 
to  rise  in  arms  amofftf  us,  and  to  ptirchase  that  lib- 
erty of  which  he  has  deprived  them,  by  murdering 
the  people  on  wh^m  he  also  obtruded  them :  thus 
paying  off  forvter  crimes  committed  against  the 
LIBERTIES  of  one  people  with  crimes  which  he  urges 
th^m  to  commit  against  the  lives  of  another^ 

In  cveiy  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petition- 
ed for  redress  in  the  most  humble  terms  :  our  repeated 
pedtions  have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injuries. 
A  prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every 
act  which  may  define  a  tyrant  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of 

11 
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free  a  [  ]  feofie  [who  mean  to  be  free.    Future  ages  will 

scarcely  believe  that  the  hardiness  of  one  man  ad-^ 
ventured^  within  the  short  compass  of  twelve  years 
only  J  to  lay  a  foundation  so  broad  and  so  undis- 
guised for  tyranny  over  a  people  fostered  and  fixed 
in  principles  of  freedom,] 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our 
Britbh  brethren-    We  have  warned  them  from  time 
Mninwarrant.  to  time  of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to  extend  [a] 
Me       jurisdiction  over  [if  Ac«c  owr  «^a/e«.l    We  have  reminded 
"'  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settle- 

ment here  [no  one  of  which  could  warrant  so  strange 
a  pretension :  that  these  were  effected  at  the  expense 
of  our  ovm  blood  and  treasure,  unassisted  by  the 
wealth  or  the  strength  of  Great  Britain :  that  in 
constituting  indeed  our  several  forms  of  government, 
we  had  adopted  one  common  king,  thereby  laying  a 
foundation  for  perpetual  league  and  amity  with 
^hem :  but  that  submission  to  their  parliament  was 
no  part  of  our  constitutionj  nor  ever  in  idea^  if  his- 
have  tory  may  be  credited :  and,]  we  [  ]  appealed  to  their 

and  we  have  native  justice  and  magnanimity  [as  well  as  to]  the 
coiyured  them  ^jgg  qJ  ^^^  common  kmdred  to  disavow  these  usurpa- 
^^  tions  which  [were  likely  to]  interrupt  our  connection 

would  ineviu-£j;i(j  correspondence.  They  too  have  been  deaf  to  the 
^^7  yoice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity,  [and  when  oc- 

casions have  been  given  them,  by  the  regular  course 
of  their  laws,  of  removing  from,  their  councils  the 
disturbers  of  our  hannony,  they  have,  by  their  free 
election,  re-established  them  in  power.    At  this  very 
time  too,  they  are  permitting  their  chief  magistrate 
to  send  over  not  only  soldiers  of  our  common  bloody 
but  Scotch  and  foreign  mercenaries  to  invade  and 
destroy  us.     These  facts  have  given  the  last  stab 
to  agonizing  affection,  and  manly  spirit  bids  us  to 
renounce  for  ever  these  unfeeling  brethren.      We 
mtist  endeavor  to  forget  onir  former  love  for  them, 
and  hold  them  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  en- 
emies in  war,  in  peace  friends.     \Ve  might  have 
been  a  free  and  a  great  people  itgether ;  but  a  com- 
municatum  of  grandeur  and  of  freedom,  it  seems, 
is  below  their  dignity.    Be  it  so,  since  they  will 
have  it.     The  road  to  happiness  aid  to  glory  is 
We  Biiirt        open  to  us  too.     We  will  tread  it  apart  from  them, 
therefore        and]  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our 
and  hold  them  [eternal]  separation  [  ] ! 

ae  we  hold  the 
reat  of  man- 
kind, enemief 

in  war,  in  ' "  7  • 

peace,  friends. 
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We  therefore  the  itepresentatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  General  Con-  i^ppealing  to  the  supreme 
gress  assembled,  [  1  do  in  the  name,  and  by  J"^jf?  "f  ^f  '^''^}^  ^^l^^ 
the  authority  of  tke  good  people  of  the^'*''***"^""^""'"''"^'*^"* 
[states  reject  and  renounce  all  allegiance  coloniee,  wlemnly  publiiU 

and  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Chreat  jBrt/- and  declare,  that  theaeuni- 

ain  and  all  others  who  may  hereafter  ^^  coloniee  are,  and  of 

^fnp,thraugh,^  under  tLn;  «./«/- tOent°.^~rTat 
teny  dissolve  all  polittcal  connection  which  ihey  are  abfoWedfrom  all 
fnay  heretofore  have  subsisted  between  us  allegiance  to  the  Britie h 
and  the  people  or  parliament  of  Great  "?'^°'  ^"^  ^^*'  *?  r^^'I 

u  '^^ -^  .         J  £      11  J  /       .  .     cal    connection    between 

UrUam :  and  finally  we  do  assert  and  de-  thom  and  the  state  of  Great 
dare  these  colonies  to  be  free  and  indepen-  Britain  is,  and  ought  tobe^ 
dent  states,]  and  that  as  free  and  indepen-  '^^'^  dissolved ; 
dent  states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war, 
conclude  peace,  contract  aUiances,  establish 
commerce,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things 
which  independent  states  may  of  right  do. 

And  for  die  support  of  this  declaration,  [  1  with  a  firm  reliance  onr 

we  mutuaUy  pledge  to  each  other  our  Uves,  ^^^  ffencf  ^""^  ""^  ^'^^* 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor.  ^'^^*  ^°*^*' 

The  world  has  long  since  passed  judgment  upon  the  relative  mer- 
its of  these  two  forms  of  the  American  Declaration,  and  awarded  the 
pahn  of  preeminence  to  the  primitive  one.  The  amendments  ob- 
literated  some  of  its  boldest  and  brightest  features ;  impaired  the 
beauty  and  force  of  others ;  and  softened  the  general  tone  of  the 
whde  instrument 

The  Declaration  thus  amended  in  Conunittee  of  the  Whole,  was 
reported  to  the  House  on  the  4th  of  July,  agreed  to,  and  signed  by 
every  member  present,  except  Mr.  Dickinson.  On  the  19th  of 
July,  it  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  on  parchment ;  and  on  the  2d 
of  August,  the  engrossed  copy,  after  being  compared  at  the  table 
with  the  original,  was  ordered  to  be  signed  by  every  member. 

On  the  same  day  that  Independence  was  declared,  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  of  three,  to  devise  an  appropriate 
Coat  of  Arms  for  the  republic  of  the  <  United  States  of  America.' 

The  Declaration  was  received  by  the  people  with  unbounded  ad- 
miialion  and  joy.  On  the  8th  of  July  it  was  promulgated,  with 
great  solemnity,  at  Philade^hia,  and  saluted  by  the  assembled  mul» 
tjtude,  with  peak  on  peals  of  acclammation^  On  the  11th  it  was 
puMished  in  New-York,  and  im)cla]med  before  the  American  Ar- 
my, which,  at  that  time,  was  assembled  in  the  vicinity,  with  all  the 
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|]omp  and  circuinstanc«  of  a  mSitary  psgeaoL  It  wae  received  witit 
delkioue  exultatkm  by  the  collected  chivalty  ol  the  Bevolalion. 
They  filled  the  air  wiUi  their  shouts,  and  shook  the  earth  with  the 
thunders  of  their  artillery.  In  Boston,  the  popular  transports  were 
unparalleled.  The  national  manifesto  vaa  procliuined  from  the 
balcony  of  the  Capitol,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  authorities,  ciiiil 
and  military,  and  of  an  innumerable  concourse  of  people.  An  ini  - 
mense  banquet  wae  prepared,  at  which  the  authmitiee,  and  all  the 
pruictpal  citizens  attended,  and  drank  toasts  expressive  of  enthusi- 
astic veneration  for  liberty,  and  of  unmingled  detestation  of  tyraou. 
The  rejcHcings  were  continued  through  the  night,  and  every  ensign 
of  royalty,  that  adorned  either  the  pubUc  or  private  edifice,  was  de- 
molished before  moiliing. 

Similar  demonstrations  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  crowned  the  re- 
ception of  the  Declaration  in  oil  the  cities  and  chief  towns  of  the 
continent.  Its  ptogress  tlirough  the  land  was  like  the  triumphal 
procession  of  a  mighty  deliverer. 

In  Virginia,  the  annunciation  was  greeted  with  graver  tokens  of 
public  felidtation.  The  Convention  decreed,  that  the  name  of  the 
King  should  foe  expunged  from  the  Utui^  of  the  established  rdi- 
gioii.  AUi^the  remaining  emblems  of  royal  authority,  were  snper- 
iieded  by  aj^ropriate  representatives  of  the  new  order  of  things.  A 
new  Coat  of  Arms  for  the  Conimonwealtb,  was  immediately  order- 
ed. Several  devices  were  proposed.  One  by  Dr.  Franklin,  with 
tile  motto,  "  Rebellion  to  Tyrants,  in  (rf>edience  to  God."  Another 
by  Mr.  Jeflierson,  with  the  characteristic  motto,  "  Rex  at  qui  re- 
gem  non  habet."  And  another  by  Mr.  Wythe,  which  was  adopt- 
ed. It  represented  Virtue  as  the  tutelary  Genius  of  the  Common- 
wealth, robed  in  the  dn^ry  of  an  Amazon,  resting  one  hand  upon 
a  spear,  and  holding  witli  the  other  asword,  trampling  upon  Tyran- 
ny, personified  by  a  prostrate  man,  with  a  crown  fallen  bom  his 
bead,  bearing  in  one  hand  a  broken  chain,  and  in  tic  other  a 
scouige.  Around  the  exergon  were  inscribed,  at  the  top,  Virginia, 
and  underneath,  the  words.  Sic  semper  tjfrannia.  On  the  re- 
verse, was  charactered  a  group  of  figures ;  Libertas  in  the  centre, 
tvith  her  wand  and  cap ;  on  one  side  Ceres,  with  her  horn  of  plenty 
in  the  right  haod,  and  a  sheaf  of  wheat  in  the  left ;  on  the  other 
side  appeared  Eternity,  n-itli  the  Gkibe  and  Phcenix.  Around  the 
exergon  wera  inscribed  theee  words,  Oeut  nobis  haec  otia  fecit. 
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Such  were  some  of  the  immediate  influences  of  this  immortal 
State-paper.  But  who  shaQ  describe  its  ulterior  influences,  physi- 
cal, moral,  and  political,  upon  America,  and  upon  all  the  fellow  na- 
tions of  the  earth  7  Those  which  have  already  transpired,  have 
been  stupendous ;  some  benificent,  others  calamitous,  yet  all  the 
harbingers  of  final  glory :  and  those  which  have  yet  to  transpire, 
the  human  mind  can  scarcely  exaggerate  to  its  vision.  Volumes 
might  be  written  in  illustrating  the  agency  of  this  teeming  record, 
in  advancing  the  well-being  of  nations,  and  augipenting  the  amount 
of  human  happiness.  That  portion  of  its  blessings,  which  de- 
scended to  its  immediate  inheritors,  or  which  is  possessed  by  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  comprises  but  a  partial  account  in 
the  estimate.  It  is  the  sun  of  the  political  universe.  It  is  the  focus 
of  revolutionary  light  and  heat,  from  which  have  issued  those  kin- 
dred rays  and  impulses,  which  have  warmed,  and  enlightened,  and 
agitated,  and  plunged  into  kindred  convulsions,  for  the  recovery  of 
their  just  rights,  the  oppressed,  king-bestridden,  and  law-ridden  peo- 
ple of  other  countries,  in  almoet  every  part  of  the  earth.  It  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  first  great  and  successful  experiment  of  free  gov- 
ernment ;  of  a  government,  whose  career  of  success  has  been  so 
unexampled,  as  to  have  already  secured  to  it  a  pre-eminence  of 
character  among  the  Powers  of  the  earth  ;  and  whose  greatness  in 
the  scale  of  empire,  will  one  day  enable  it,  if  it  should  so  please,  to 
dictate  to  all  other  governments.  The  effects  of  this  potent  exam- 
ple, were  soon  visible,  in  that  tremendous  struggle  for  political  re- 
formation, which  shook  to  its  centre  the  gigantic  empire  of  France, 
— ^in  those  less  formidable  ones,  which  more  recently,  and  at  fitful 
intervals,  have  shaken  the  whole  continent  of  South  America, — 
and  in  that  steady  and  peaceable  process  of  regeneration,  which  at 
this  moment,  is  undermining  the  strong  pillars  of  that  Power,  from 
iw'hich  was  hewn  the  first  member  in  the  sisterhood  of  Free  States. 
Tlie  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  have  occasion- 
ed this  great  and  growing  change  in  the  political  destinies  of  the 
sfTorld.  The  knowledge  of  that  renowned  charter  has  reared,  and 
^  fast  rearing,  disciples  to  its  master,  among  the  darkest  portions  of 
civilized  humanity.  It  has  been  heard  and  felt,  wherever  the  art  of 
printing  has  communicated  it  to  the  mind  of  man ;  nor  will  the  pe- 
arrive  when  it  shall  cease  to  be  felt  and  feared,  until  the  last 
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tyrant  shaU  have  been  tumbled  from  his  throne,  and  the  last  tfaione 
gdiivered,  by  the  lightning  of  itis  power. 

The  Author  of  the  Deckration  himself,  was  not  unconscious  of 
the  amazing  consequences  which  would  flow  from  it,  when  thus 
ushered  before  the  world,  as  the  simultaneous  flat  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple. On  the  contrary,  they  f(»ined  the  theme  of  his  incessant  ima- 
ginings, and  of  his  proudest*  prognostications.  The  emancipation 
of  the  whole  family  of  nations,  as  the  ultimate  result,  was  the  im- 
movable conviction  of  his  mind.  It  was  in  unison  with  the  reve- 
ries of  his  early  youth ;  and  experience  but  confirmed  him  in  the  an- 
imating presentiment.  Stirring  effosions  upon  this  topic,  abound  fai 
his  private  memoranda,  and  familiar  correspondence  with  his 
friends.  Speaking  of  the  French  Revolution,  as  the  first  link  in  the 
chain  of  great  consequences,  he  says,  in  his  notes  upon  that  ill-star- 
red drama : 

m 

"As  yet,  we  are  but  in  the  first- chapter  of  its  history.  The  ap- 
.  peal  to  the  rights  of  man,  which  had  been  made  in  the  United 
States,  was  taken  up  by  France,  first  of  the  European  nations. 
From  her  the  spirit  has  spread  over  those  of  the  South.  The  ty- 
rants of  the  North  have  aUied  indeed  against  it ;  but  it  is  irresisti- 
ble. Their  opposition  will  only  multiply  its  millions  of  human  vic- 
tims ;  their  own  satellites  will  catch  it;  and  the  condition  of  man  will 
be  finally  and  greatly  meliorated.  This  is  a  wonderfol  instance  of 
great  events  from  small,  causes.  So  inscrutable  is  the  arrangement 
of  causes  and  consequences  in  this  world,  that  a  two-penny  duty  on 
tea,  unjustly  imposed  in  a  sequestered  part  of  it,  changes  the  condi- 
tion of  all  its  inhabitants." 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  John  Adams,  in  1823,  tlie  kindling  prophe- 
cy is  pursued,  with  the  eloquence  and  the  assurance,  seemingly,  of 
conscious  inspiration. 

"  The  generation  which  commences  a  revolution  rarely  compIete^4 
it.  Habituated  from  their  infancy  to  passive  submission  of  body  and 
mind  to  their  kings  and  priests,  they  are  not  qualified,  when  called 
on,  to  think  and  provide  for  themselves ;  and  their  inexperience,  their 
ignorance  and  bigotry,  make  them  instruments  often,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bonapartes  and  Iturbides,  to  defeat  their  own  rights  and  pur- 
poses. This  is  the  present  situation  of  Europe  and  Spanish  Amer- 
ica. But  it  is  not  desperate.  The  light  which  has  been  shed  on 
mankind  by  the  art  of  printing,  has  eminently  changed  the  condi- 
tion of  the  world.  As  yet,  that  light  has  dawned  on  the  middling 
classes  only  of  the  men  in  Eun^.  The  kings  and  the  rabble,  of 
equal  ignorance,  have  not  yet  received  its  rayd ;:  but  it  continues  tc^ 
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spread,  and  while  printing  is  preserved,  it  can  no  more  recede  than 
the  sun  return  on  his  course.  A  first  attempt  to  recover  the  right  of 
self-government  may  fail,  so  may  a  second,  a  third,  ice.  But  as  a 
younger  and  more  instructed  race  comes  on,  the  sentiment  becomes 
more  and  more  intuitive,  and  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  or  some  subsequent 
one  of  the  ever-renewed  attempts  will  ultimately  succeed.  In 
France,  the  first  efibrt  was  defeated  by  Robespierre,  the  second  by 
Bonaparte,  tlie  third  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and  his  hdy  allies ;  another  m 
yet  to  come,  and  all  Europe,  Russia  excepted,  has  caught  the  spirit ; 
and  all  will  attain  representative  government,  more  or  less  perfect. 
This  is  now  well  understood  to  be  a  necessary  check  on  Kings, 
whom  they  will  probably  think  it  more  prudent  to  chain  and  tame, 
than  to  exterminate.  To  attain  all  this,  however,  rivers  of  blood 
must  yet  flow,  and  years  of  desolation  pass  over ;  yet  the  object  is 
worth  rivers  of  Uood,  and  years  of  desolation.  For  what  inherit- 
ance so  valuable^  can  man  leave  to  his  posterity?  The  spirit  of  the 
Spaniard,  and  his  deadly  and  eternal  hatred  to  a  Frenchman,  give 
me  much  confidence  that  he  will  never  submit,  but  finally  defeat 
this  atrocious  violation  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  under  which 
he  is  suffering ;  and  the  wisdom  and  fimmess  of  the  Cortes,  aflford 
reasonable  hope,  that  that  nation  will  settle  down  in  a  temperate 
representative  government,  with  an  executive  properly  subordina- 
ted to  that.  Portugal,  Italy,  Prussia,  Germany,  Greece,  will  fol- 
low suit.  You  and  I  shall  look  down  fi-om  another  world  on  these 
glorious  achievments  to  man,  which  will  add  to  the  joys  even  of 
heaven." 

Such  are  the  ulterior  tendencies  and  probable  results  of  this  stu* 
pendous  Act,  SufScient  has  already  elapsed,  to  demonstrate,  that 
the  Author  was  scarcely  more  happy  in  originating  its  principles, 
than  in  predicting  it  glorious  consequences.  The  '  achievments'  of 
the  last  twelvemonth,  would  <  add  lo  the  joys  of  heaven,'  should  his 
qririt  continue  its  cognizance  of  the  scene  of  its  continued  benefi- 
cence; 

But  aside  fi'om  its  magnificent  results,  immediate  and  remote,. 
past  and  prospective,  the  Declaration  itself  is  a  production  of  the 
hig'hest  order  of  merit     Of  its  bold,  dignified,  and  comprehensive 
diction,  its  vigour  and  condensation^f  thought,  its  vivid  and  impet- 
uous recital  d  wrongs,  and  its  solemn  and  masculine  reclamations 
of  right,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak.    These  topics  have  al- 
ready exhausted,  a  thousand  times  over,  the  very  fountains  of  eulogy. 
its  ^eat  and  distinguishing  excellence  ties  in  its  political  charac- 
ter ;    and  in  order  to  put  a  just  estimate  upon  its  merits  in  this  re- 
ipece,  it  is  necesiBary  to  travd  back  to  the  period  when  it  was  i«o^ 
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mulgated.    Political  philosophy  was  then  iinbom.    In  the  wide 
mnge  of  speculative  disquisition,  no  writer  had  advanced  to  the 
threshold  of  the  true  economy  of  government.    All  was  compara- 
tive gloom  and  barbarism.     The  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
Kings,  and  of  the  necessity  of  passive  submission  to  their  control, 
was  the  universally  accredited  theory.     Fatalism  in  poUtics  was  as 
predominant  and  unquestioned,  as  was  the  dogma  of  papal  infalli- 
bility, before  the  Reformation ;  and  it  was  deemed  as  impious  to 
consult  reason  in  reference  to  the  one,  as  the  other.     Governments 
were  considered  as  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  governing  few  ; 
and  the  people  as  mere  instruments  in  their  hands,  and  for  their 
aggrandizement.     Popular  rights  was  a  term  not  comprehended  in 
the  poUtical  vocabularies  of  that  day.    All  that  the  people  enjoyed 
they  were  supposed  to  hold  by  virtue  of  concession  from  the  au- 
thorities ordained  by  God  to  rule  over  them.    Isolated  writers  in 
France  and  England,  had  indeed  broached  some  substantial  im- 
provements upon  the  established  system ;   but  their  innovations 
were  cautious  and  comparatively  superficial.    The  reformation  of 
the  mass  of  heresies  and  vagaries,  was  reserved  for  the  great 
American  Sage.    His  antecedent  writings  had  given  the  world  a 
foretaste  of  his  principles  and  his  power ;  but  the  occasion  had  not 
arrived,  which  was  to  qualify  them  to  make  head  against  the  op- 
posing torrent      His  Declaration,  therefore,  establishes  the  era 
in  history,  of  the  character  which  really  belonged  to  him  at  a  much 
anterior  date.    By  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which  called  it 
into  existence,  he  was  enabled  to  usher  his  principles  upon  the  at- 
tention of  mankind,  with  such  resistless  eclat,  as  to  surmount  in- 
stantaneously, the  impediments,  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  centuries  could  not  have  dissipated.    He  rode  into  the  criti- 
cal station  of  a  radical  political  reformer,  upon  the  overwhelming  tide 
of  popular  opinion.    But  even  then,  nine-tenths  of  the  moral  and 
physical  power  of  the  world,  wbb  in  the  opposite  scale ;  and  the  en- 
terprise wasahazardotrs  one.  LocalcircumBtance8,however,overbal- 
anced  the  vast  disproportion  of  these  forces.    The  isolated  position 
of  the  scene  of  operation,  disjoined  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
a  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  rescued  the  experiment  from  the  crushing 
influence  of  the  Mammoths  and  Leviathans  of  the  East.    Success 
attended  this  masterly  political  effort ;  and  its  Author  became  the 
founder  of  a  new  school  in  the  ethics  of  government    The  prin- 
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cifrfes  of  this  schodi  have  already  regenerated  the  condition  of  one 
hemisphere,  and  will  ultimately  dictate  to  the  civilized  w(Nrld. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  therefore,  established  a  great 
epoch  in  the  science  of  government.  By  it,  the  whole  system  of 
the  ancient  regime,  which  was  purely  artificial,  was  exploded,  and 
superseded  by  an  entire  new  code,  founded  in  reason  and  m<»rality. 
The  principled  of  the  former,  were  reversed.  All  power  was  de- 
clared to  be  inherent,  originally,  in  the  people,  and  derived,  second- 
arily, to  the  rulers.  They,  instead  of  being  the  masters,  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  servants  of  the  people.  It  proclaimed  the  great 
truths,  that  ^governments  are  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,' 
and  that '  they  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned.' The  whole  of  this  pure  theory  rested  upon  the  funda- 
mental axiom  of  the  native  equality  of  the  human  race.  This, 
it  will  be  recollected,  was  a  favorite  maxim  of  the  Author  in  early 
youth,  and  formed  the  basis  of  his  first  effort  of  legislation.  In  the 
same  spirit,  it  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  imposing  catalogue  of 
'•  self-evident  trutlis,'  with  which  he  prefaces  the  present  perform* 
ance. 

There  is  another  prominent  feature  in  this  paper,  which  is  strong- 
ly illustrative  of  the  writer.     Consideration  is  especially  due  to  it, 
since  it  has  sometimes  been  cited  in  derogation  of  the  instrument, 
whereas  it  constitutes  one  of  its  peculiar  beauties.     It  is  the  appar- 
ent asperity,  with  which  it  treats  the  personal  character  of  the  King, 
and  the  industrious  precision,  with  which  it  charges  upon  him  ex- 
clusively, the  complicated  calamities  of  the  Colonies.     Those  who 
recollect  the  ground  originally  assumed,  and  uniformly  maintained 
by  Mr.  Jefierson,  on  the  controverted  question  of  the  relation  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  wiU  not  derive  any  unfavor- 
able impressions  from  this  objection.     On  the  contrary,  they  will 
be  struck  with  the  admirable  consistency  of  his  opinions  upon  this 
point,  through  every  stage  of  the  controversy,  from  first  to  last. 
It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  only  link  of  connection  which  he 
recognized,  as  subsisting  between  the  Colonies  and  the  mother 
country,  was  that  of  an  identity  of  Sovereign.     Consequently,  the 
only  political  ticj'which  it  was  the  business  of  the  Declaration  to 
sever,  was  that  which  united  us  to  the  King  himself.     Parliament 
is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  whole  nistrument ;  he  had 
never  admitted  its  authority ;  consequently  he  had  nothing  to  do 
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with  it,  nor  with  the  British  Government,  in  the  aggregate.  Bui 
allegiance  to  the  Crown  he  had  acknowledged,  in  common  witB^all 
the  Colonists,  and  scrupulously  adhered  to,  down  to  the  epoch  of  the 
last  extremities.  Conformity  to  the  principles  upon  which  he  rest- 
ed the  dispute,  required  that  he  should  restrain  the  responsibility  of 
all  that  had  been  perpetrated,  to  the  Monarch  alone.  And  he  ac- 
cordingly  charged  upon  him,  indiscriminately,  all  the  malversa- 
tions of  the  Government ;  either  as  the  sole  and  separate  agent,  or 
when  abuses  of  Parliament  are  referred  to,  as  *'  combining  with 
others"  in  "  acts  of  pretended  legislation."  How  beautifully  then, 
does  this  mode  of  procedure  tally  with  the  line  of  opinion  and  con- 
duct, which  he  had  uniformly  observed  before.  In  his  first  politi- 
cal essay,  he  had  narrowed  the  issue  down  to  the  same  point,  to 
which  he  now  confined  it.  But  at  that  time,  the  opinion  was 
deemed  heterodox  and  chimerical ;  only  a  single  individual  could 
be  found  to  agree  with  him ;  his  proposition  was  rejected  by  the 
Assembly  to  which  it  was  offered,  and  the  middle  ground  taken. 
Congress,  indeed,  were  now  prepared  to  adopt  the  same  principle ; 
not  however,  without  expunging  that  portion*  of  the  original  in- 
strument, which  went  to  declare  they  had  always  been  of  the  same 
opinion.  A  simple  regard  to  truth  required  this  exception  to  the 
primitive  form. 

From  the  imperfect' view  thus  presented,  of  the  character  of  this 
document,  the  reader  will  be  qualified  to  form  some  idea  of  the  great 
principles  of  the  American  Revolution ;  and  to  detect  from  among^ 
its  sainted  constellation  of  movers  and  counsellors,  the  mind  which 
had  the  predominant  agency  in  originating,  illustrating  and  establish- 
ing those  principles.  An  attentive  reflection  upon  those  salient  and 
governing  points  in  the  Revolution,  which  decided  its  political  direction 
and  character,  will  detect  a  strong  discrimination  of  doctrine  among  its 
principal  actors,  and  will  assign  to  Thomas  Jefferson  the  distinction 
of  pre-isminence,  in  the  management  of  its  moral  power.  He  had 
constantly  pre-occupied  its  path.  He  had  anticipated  all  its  cardinal 
decisions,  at  a  great  distance;  prescribedthe  terms  of  most  of  them; 
and  was  emphatically  the  &ther  of  the  principles,  which  governed 
in  the  greatest  and  final  one.    His  Declaration,  backed  by  the  om^ 


*  8m  Daolarfttion.    The  pangimph  begint,  *  Nor  bar*  we  beta  wtntinf  iik 
fttteivtiooi  to  oar  Britiib  brethren.* 
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mpdtence  of  the  occasion,  breathed  those  principles  into  the  Nation, 
and  MMisummated  their  eternal  ascendancy.    These  principles,  thus 
potently  transfused  and  nationalized,  gave  soul  and  body  to  the 
American  Revolution,  and  distinguished  it  from  all  its  predecessors 
in  the  earth,  by  making  it  a  revolution  of  mind,  and  not  of  mere 
brute  force.    Powerful  affinities  cooperated  to  produce  this  great 
moral  transformation,  but  the  trancendent  influence  Of  particular 
<^haracters  can  never  be  disguised  or  overlooked,  in  the  estimate  of 
causes.    With  the  developments,  which  are  daily  multiplying,  of 
the  councils  and  transactions  of  that  prolific  era,  all  reputed  history 
will  be  confounded,  if  it  b  not  already,  in  the  relative  importance 
which  it  has  attached  to  its  political,  and  its  mihtary  chieftains.    In 
vain  had  the  immortal  Washington  led  the  armies  of  the  Revolution 
to  the  '  field  of  honorable  death,'  and  performed  such   miracles  of 
valor  and  martial  enterprise,  had  not  the  moral  condition  of  the 
Country  kept  pace  with  its  physical  conquests.    In  vain  had  the 
particular  rights  in  dispute  been  secured,  by  a  decision  upon  the 
final  appeal,  and  our  Independence,  to  all  common  intent,  been 
achieved,  had  not  a  cotemporaneous  change  been  effected  in  the 
minds,  feeUngs,  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  people,  preparatory  to 
a  fundamental  reformation  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  their 
Government    The  emancipation  of  the  American  Colonies  from 
the  parent  empire,  might  have  been  a  mere  feat  of  arms,  great  in- 
deed, but  scarcely  worth  the  cost ;  yet  how  inconceivably  important 
the  event,  with   the  concomitant  and  resulting  benefits,  which 
were  actually  superinduced.    And  in  the  mighty  work  of  securing 
these  benefits,  who  led  the  way  ?    Who,  on  all  occasions  involving 
the  fiaOe  of  first  principles,  uniformly  took  the  laboring  oar,  and  had 
the  singular  felicity  to  see  his  opinions  finally  and  comfdetely  amer- 
icanized? 

The  generation  has  passed  away,  which  could  number  a  solitary 
dissentient  in  the  decision  of  these  questions.  The  time  has  been, 
however,  in  which  the  temper  and  animosity  of  the  popular  mind, 
engendered  by  the  fierce  and  angry  collisions  upon  those  very  prin- 
ciples, presented  a  disreputable  contrast  in  the  state  of  feeling  on  this 
subject  Upon  the  organization  of  the  government,  a  strong  party 
arose  which  strangely  misconceived  the  genuine  text  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Under  this  infatuation,  they  first  attempted  to  bring  the  prin- 
ciples themselves  into  disrepute,  and  afterwards,  on  perceiving  their 
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inherent  soundness  and  infinite  merit,  to  detract  from  the  generalljr 
admitted  title  of  Mr.  Jefferson  as  their  originator  and  principal  pro- 
moter. Not  only  were  the  doctrines  of  tfie  Declaration  pronounced 
common-place,  and  downright  plagiarisms,  but  the  authofship  of  the 
production  itself  was  brought  in  question.  The  newspapers,  even 
of  a  very  modem  date,*  teem  with  disgraceful  ribaldry  upon  this 
topic.  To  these  pusillanimous  assaults  upon  his  just  reputation, 
he  opposed  no  other  barrier,  than  that  of  'the  dignified  contempt  by 
which  he  has  consigned  to  oblivion,  all  the  spoken  and  ^Titten  scur- 
rility of  his  enemies.'t  Among  the  multitude  of  sacrilegious  stric- 
tures upon  the  primitive  palladium  of  human  liberty,  and  its  canon- 
ized framer,  the  most  elaborate  attempt  at  disparagement,  appeared 
in  the  unnatural  form  of  a  fourth  of  July  oration,  in  1S23,  by 
Timothy  Pickering.  The  political  opinions  advanced  in  this 
critique,  being  matters  of  mere  private  speculation,  do  not  deeply 
concern  us ;  but  the  material  inaccuracies  of  fact  which  it  contains, 
relative  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  require  attention;  more 
especially  since  they  have  obtained  an  extensive  currency  with 


*  The  following  extracts  fVom  leading  onti- republican  joornali,  so  late  as  the 
year  1822,' will  suffice  to  exhibit  the  general  character  of  that  warfare,  which  for 
thirty  years,  was  directed  against  the  silent  and  unresisting  claims  of  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Declaration.  The  firat  is  from  the  Philadelphia  Union,  and  the  sec- 
ond from  the  New-York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

^  We  have  lonf  been  acquainted  with  the  facts  alluded  to  in  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  Federal  Republican.  We  have  seen  I^r.  Jefferson's  draught  of  tiM 
Declaration  of  Independence,  tcored  and  scratched  like  a  tchool  hoy*i  exercise* 
When  Mr.  Schaeffer  shall  comply  with  his  promise  to  publish  the  documents  re- 
lating to  this  subject,  the  jackdaw  will  he  ttript  tfthe  plumage,  with  ftkich  otfulo- 
tionhas  adorned  him^  and  the  crown  will  be  placed  on  the  head  of  a  real  patriot*^ 

"Theoldcontroverey  relative  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  agency  in  drafUog  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  is  asrain  revived,  in  the  southern  papers,  and,  as  im 
usual  in  most  controversies,  both  parties  are  in  error — the  one  deovi'ng  him  aU 
credit  in  regard  to  the  authorship  of  that  splendid  document,  and  tko  other  be- 
stowing it  all  upon  him.  It  appears  to  be  the  common  opinion  that  Mr.  Jeffisfr* 
son  was  the  exclusive  author  of  the  Declaration  of  1776  ;  and  he  is  every  year 
toasted  as  such  in  every  part  of  the  country.  But  this  is  not  the  fact.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  draught,  and  he  drew 
the  original  paper ;  but  his  co-adjutors  were  so  little  satisfied  with  the  perform- 
anee,  that  it  wat  worked  over  and  altered  almottfrom  beginning  to  end.  Many  al- 
terations of  language  were  made,  much  was  stricken  out,  at  much  more  added; 
so  that  when  completed  it  bore  but  little  resemblance  to  Mr.  JeffenonU  draught. 
We  have  had  for  several  yeara  a  copy  of  this  document,  which  shows  at  oa« 
view,  the  original  draught  as  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  erasures  and  alterations 
that  wera  made,  and  also  the  additions  of  the  Committee.  Mr,  Jefferson  de- 
serves  as  mtic^  credit^  for  the  share  he  took  in  this  labors  as  any  other  member  of  the 
Committee^  and  no  more.^^ 

t  Edinburgh  Review,  1814. 
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tke  jMiUic.  The  best  aywer,  hoEwever,  to  this  diatribe  of  Picker- 
ings IS  found  in  a  confiaential  letter  of  Mr.  JefferBon,  to  his  bosom 
Mend  Madison ;  than  which,  no  example  of  familiar  correspondence 
could  bg  given,  which  should  illustrate  the  character  of  the  writer 
in  a  more  endearing  light. 

"  You  have  doubtle^  seen  Timothy  Pickering's  fourth  of  July 
observations  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence.     If  his  principles 
and  prejudices,  personal  and  political,  gave  us  no  reason  to  doubt 
whether  he  had  truly  quoted  the  information  he  alleges  to  have  re^ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Adams,  I  should  then  say,  that  in  some  ^f  the  par- 
ticulars, Mr.  Adams'  memory  has  led  him  into  unquestionable  er- 
ror.   At  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  and  forty-seven  years  after  the 
transactions  of  Independence,  this  is  not  wonderful.    Nor  should  I, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  on  the  small  advantage  of  that  difilnrence  only,* 
venture  to  oppose  my  memory  to  his,  were  it  not  supported  by  writ- 
ten notes,  taken  by  myself  at  the  moment  and  on  the  spot.    He 
says,  'The  committee  of  five,  to  wit,  Doctor  Fmnklin,  Sherman, 
Ldvingston,  and  ourselves,  met,  discussed  the  subject,  and  then  ap- 
pointed him  and  myself  to  make  the  draught;  that  we,  as  a  sub- 
committee, met,  and  after  the  urgencies  of  each  on  the  other,  I  con- 
sented to  undertake  the  task ;  that,  the  draught  being  made,  we,  the 
sub-committee,  met,  and  conned  the  paper  over,  and  he  does  not 
remember  that  he  made  or  suggested  a  single  alteration.'    Now 
these  details  are  quite  incorrect.     The  committee  of  five  met ;  no 
such  thing  as  a  sub-committee  was  proposed,  but  they  unanimously 
pressed  on  myself  alone  to  undertake  the  draught     I  consented  ; 
I  drew  it ;  but  before  I  reported  it  to  the  committee,  I  communica- 
ted it  separately  to  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams,  requesting  their 
corrections,  because  they  were  the  two  members  of  whose  judg- 
ments and  amendments  I  wished  most  to  have  the  benefit,  before 
presenting  it  to  the  conunittee ;  and  you  have  seen  the  original 
paper  now  in  my  hands,  with  the  corrections  of  Doctor  Franklin 
and  Mr.  Adams  interiined  in  their  own  hand  writings.     Their 
alterations  were  two  or  three  only,  and  merely  verbal.    I  then 
wrote  a  fair  copy,  reported  it  to  the  committee,  and  from  them,  un- 
altered, to  Congress.     This  personal  communication  and  consulta- 
tion with  Mr.  Adams,  he  has  misremembered  into  the  actings  of  a 
sub-conunittee.    Pickering's  observation?,  and  Mr.  Adams'  in  addi- 
tion, '  that  it  contained  no  new  idea%'  that  it  is  a  common-place 
compilation,  its  sentiments  hacknied  in  Congress  for  two  years  h^ 
fore,  and  its  esaence  contained  in  Otis'  pamplet,'  may  all  be  true. 
Of  that  I  am  not  to  be  the  judge.    Richard  Henry  Lee  charged 
it  as  coined  from  Locke's  Treatise  on  Government    Otis'  pamph- 
let I  never  saw,  and  whether  I  had  gathered  my  ideas  from  read- 
ing or  reflectim  I  do  not  know.    I  Imow  only  that  I  turned  to  nei- 
ther book  nor  pamphlet  while  writing  it    I  did  not  consider  it 
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as  any  part  of  my  charge  to  invent  new  ideas  altogether,  and  (a 
offer  no  sentiment  which  had  ever  been  expressed  before.  Had 
Mr.  Adams  been  so  restrained,  Congress  would  have  lost  the  bene- 
fit of  his  bold  and  impressive  advocations  of  the  lights  of  Revolu- 
tion. For  no  man's  confident  and  fervent  addresses,  mote  than 
Mr.  Adams',  encouraged  and  supported  us  through^  the  difiiculties 
surrounding  us,  which,  like  the  ceaseless  action  of  gravity,  weighed 
on  us  by  night  and  by  day.  Yet,  on  the  same  ground,  we  may 
ask  what  of  these  elevated  thoughts  was  new,  or  can  be  affirmed 
never  before  to  have  entered  the  conceptions  of  man  ? 

Whether,  also,  the  sentiments  of  Independence,  and  the  reasons 
for  declaring  it^  which  makes  so  great  a  portion  of  the  instrument, 
had  been  hacknied  in  Congress  for  two  years  before  the  4th  of 
July,  '76,  or  this  dictum  also  of  Mr.  Adams  be  another  slip  of 
memory,  let  history  say.  This  however,  I  will  say  for  Mr.  Adaans, 
that  he  supported  the  Declaration  with  zeal  and  ability,  fighting- 
fearlessly  for  every  word  of  it.  As  to  myself,  I  thought  it  a  duty 
to  be,  on  that  occasion,  a  passive  auditor  of  the  opinions  of  others, 
more  impartial  judges  than  I  could  be,  of  its  merits  or  demerits. 
During  the  delmte,  I  was  sitting  by  Doctor  FrankUn,  and  he  ob- 
served that  I  was  writhing  a  little  under  the  acrimonious  criticisms 
on  some  of  its  parts ;  and  it  was  on  tliat  occasion,  that  by  way  of 
comfort,  he  told  me  the  story  of  John  Thomson,  the  hatter,  and 
his  new  sign. 

Timothy  tliinks  the  instrument  the  better  for  having  a  fourth  of 
it  expunged.  He  would  have  thought  it  still  better,  had  the  other 
three  fourths  gone  out  also,  all  but  the  single  sentiment  (the  only 
one  he  approves),  which  recommends  friendship  to  his  dear  Eng- 
land, whenever  she  is  willing  to  be  at  peace  with  us.  His  insinu- 
ations are,  that  although  '  the  high  tone  of  the  instrument  was  in 
unison  with  the  warm  feeUngs  of  the  times,  this  sentiment  of  ha- 
bitual friendship  to  England  should  never  be  forgotten,  and  that 
the  duties  it  enjoins  should  especially  be  borne  in  mind  on  every 
celebration  of  this  anniversary.'  In  other  words,  that  the  Decla- 
tioa,  as  being  a  Ubel  on  the  government  of  England,  composed  in 
times  of  passion,  should  now  be  buried  in  utter  oblivion,  to  cpare 
the  feelings  of  our  English  friends  and  Angloman  fellow-citizens. 
But  it  is  not  to  wound  them  that  we  wish  to  keep  it  in  mind ;  but 
to  cherish  the  principles  of  the  instrument  in  the  bosoms  of  our 
own  citizens  ;  and  it  is  a  heavenly  comfort  to  see  that  these  prin- 
ciples are  yet  so  strongly  felt^  as  to  render  a  circumstance  so  trifiling 
as  this  Uttle  lapse  of  memory  of  Mr.  Adams',  worthy  of  being 
solemnly  announced  and  supported  at  an  anniversary  assemUage 
of  the  nation  on  its  birth-doiy.  In  opposition,  however,  to  1&. 
Pickering,  I  pray  God  that  these  principles  may  be  eternal;  and 
close  the  prayer  with  my  affectionate  wishes  for  yourself  of  long^ 
life,  health  and  happiness." 
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Among  the  articles  of  information,  which  Mr.  Pickering  alleges 
to  have  received  from  Mr.  Adams,  he  should  have  included  the  oft 
repeated  declamtion  of  the  latter,  that  <  no  man,  but  the  one  who 
did,  could  have  produced  that  immortal  paper.'    He  might  also 
have  cited  the  well  known  fact,  that  he  retained  to  the  last,  his  pre- 
ference for  the  primitive  reading.    With  respect  to  the  particular 
circumatauces  attending  its  preparation,  the  Notes  happily  taken  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  at  the  time,  and  the  original  copy  of  the  Declaration, 
in  the  hand  writing  of  the  author,  found  among  his  papers  at  his 
death,  with  the  interlineations  in  the  hand  writings  of  Mr.  Adams 
and  Dr.  FrankUn,  are  placed  in  one  scale,  and  the  imputed  recol- 
lections of  an  octogenarian,  in  the  other ;  and  the  world  must  de- 
cide between  tliem.     The  assertion,  also,  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Declaration  had  been  hacknied  in  Congress,  for  two  years  before,  is 
contradicted  by  the  whole  tenor  of  history.    Nothing  had  appeared 
like  it,  in  the  range  of  political  disquisition,  except  his  own  previ- 
ous essays ;  the  most  important  of  which,  had  been  rejected  as  pre- 
mature and  extravagant,  but  two  years  before,  by  the  identical  As- 
sembly which  issued  the  first  instructions  recommendatory  of  In- 
dependence.   All  historians  concur  in  testifying,  that  total  emanci- 
pation was  not  contemplated  until  the  Spring  of  76.*    And  Mr. 
Adams  in  '75  had  declared,  "  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  province, 
among  the  whig%  nor  ever  was,  who  harbors  a  wish  of  Independ- 
ence."   Again,  "  Our  patriots  have  never  determined  or  desired  to 
be  independent  States."    How  then  could  the  sentiments  of  the 
Declaration  have  been  hacknied,  in  Congress,  for  two  years  bef<ve? 
So  &r  from  it,  the  whole  aim  and  object  of  that  body,  anterior  to 
the  Spring  of  '76,  had  been  reconciliation  ;  and  all  its  consultations 
and  discussions    had  been  conducted  upon  that  basis.    The  rea- 
sons and  rights  of  Revdution  existed,  it  is  true,  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  colonization.    But  who,  let  it  be  remarked, 
was  the  earliest  to  discover,  illustrate,  and  enforce  t^ose  principles? 
Historic  fidelity  will  say,  the  Author  of  the  Declaration  himself,  in 
his  masterly  dissertation  upon  the  doctrine  of  expatriation,  &c.  in 
'74 ;  in  which  he  constructed  the  entire,  and  the  only  tenable  the- 
ory of  Colonial  rights,  then  deemed  so  treasonable  and  revoluticxia- 
ry  as  to  subject  him  to  the  ostracism  of  the  Britifiii  Parliament. 


*  See  Gordon,  Ramny,  Mabhell,  Botta,  ke. 
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Wdl  might  he  then  magnanimously  dedare,'m  nolisiiig  dkrrifi'' 
dicUve  maiaudiogp  upm  bb  reputation^  '  let  history  qpeak^  ISor 
win  his  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  that  umpire,  be  dteevred. 
Impartial  generations  will  rely  with  more  confidence,  upcm  the  p«re 
text  of  cont^nporaneous  ehromcles,.  than  upon  the  gratuitous  con- 
structions^  contortions  and  surmises  of  modern  critics  and  commen- 
tators. The  civil  and  political  history  of  that  renowned  race  ha» 
never  been  presented  in  a  just  and  adequate  light ;  its  monuments, 
I  too,  are  fast  crumbling  away  ;  but  it  is  hoped,  that  enough  has  been 

pieserved,  with  the  aid  of  competent  hands,  to  rescue  from  reproach 
at  least,  an  age,  which  united  the  greatest  moral  endowments  to 
the  greatest  power  of  circumstances,  and  had  a  larger  share  in 
shaping  the  destinies  of  mankind,  than  any  other  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. 
\  The  term  for  which  Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  elected  to  Congress, 

expired  on  the  11th  of  August,  '76 ;  and  he  had  communicated  to 
I  the  Convention  of  Ykginia,  in  Jime  preceding,  his  intentions  to 

I  decline  a  re-appointment.    But  his  excuses  were  overruled  by  that 

r  body,  and  he  was  unanimously  re-elected.     On  receiving  intelH- 

i  gence  of  the  result,  gratifying  as  it  was  in  the  highest  degree,  he 

:  addressed  a  second  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Convention,  in 

which  he  adhered  to  his  original  resolution, — as  follows : 

I  .        *   '^  I  am  sorry  the  situation  of  my  domestic  affairs  renders  it  in- 

[  dispensably  necessary,  that  I  should  solicit  the  substitution  of  some 

j  other  person  here,  in  my  room.     The  delicacy  of  the  House  will 

I  not  require  me  to  enter  minutely  into  the  private  causes  which  ren- 

der this  necessary.  I  trust  they  will  be  satisfied  I  would  not  have 
urged  it  again,  were  it  not  unavoidable.  1  shall  with  cheerfulness 
continue  in  duty  here  till  the  expiration  of  our  year^^y  which  time 
I  hope  it  will  be  convenient  for  my  successor  to  attend." 

He  continued  in  Congress  until  the  2d  of  September  foUox^ing^ 
when,  his  successor  having  arrived,  he  resigned  his  seat  and  re- 
turned to  Virginia. 

Thus  closed  the  extraordinary  career  of  this  illustrious  Reformer 
in  the  Continental  Congress.  He  had  been  in  actual  attendance 
upon  that  renowned  Legislature,  aDout  nine  mcmths  only,  in  all ;  and 
yet  he  had  succeeded  in  in^ressing  his  character,  in  distinct  and 
legible  forms,  upon  the  whole  inchoate  empire.  The  result  is  as- 
tonishing when  considered  in  connection  with  1^  immature  age. 
He  had,  at  this  time,  Utained  only  his  thirty-thud  year^  cmd  waa 
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(he  youngest  man  but  one,  in  the  siassion  of  76.    The  example  is 
without  a  parallel  in  the  personal  annals  of  the  world. 

We  have  been  restrained  by  our  design,  to  the  capital  and  distin* 
guishing  points  in  his  course.  The  minor  features  of  his  service 
while  engaged  in  conducting  the  general  administration,  were  pro- 
portioned to  the  same  standard  ;  but  they  are  shorn  of  all  interest 
by  the  overshadowing  importance,  which  attaches  to  his  gigantic 
chef  d^  ouvres  in  the  sphere  of  Revolution.  In  the  multiplied 
operations  of  a  subordinate  character,  which  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  House,  he  sustained  a  corresponding  prominency.  To  es- 
timate the  extent  of  I;^  labors,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  over 
the  journals  of  Congress.  In  constituting  the  committees  of  im- 
portance it  was  the  pdicy,  in  general,  to  put  Yirginia  at  the  head ; 
and  the  effect  of  this  policy  was  to  throw  him  into  the  situation 
of  Chairman,  unusually  often.  No  member,  probably,  served  cm 
more  committees,  or  executed  a  greater  amount  of  business,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  term  of  service,  than  he  did.  The  union  of  uncom- 
mon practical  facility,  with  peculiar  theoretical  acuteness  and  pro- 
pensity, is  an  anomoly  in  the  constitution  of  man.  It  is  proverbial, 
however,  that  he  displayed  Tan  aptitude  no  less  original  and  sur- 
prising in  the  ordinary  details  of  legislation,  than  in  the  high  con- 
cerns of  an  abstract  and  metaphysical  nature,  which  were  commit- 
ted to  him. 

« 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  Jefferson  from  a  stage  of  action,  on 
which  he  had  perfonned  such  prodigies  of  Revolution,  in  the  zenith 
of  human  popularity  and  power,  and  at  the  first  crisis  of  Independ- 
ence, may  appear  imaccountable,  with  the  lights  already  in  pos- 
aeaaaa  of  the  reader.    The  causes  which  he  assigned,  seem  clearly 
disproportioned  to  the  effect,  reasoning  from  all  analogy,  applicable 
(o  himself  alone,  or  the  hiunan  character  generally ;  and  compel 
US  to  resort  to  more  competent  aids  of  revelation,  for  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  mystery.    The  predominant  motive,  which  dictated 
his  resignation,  but  which  his  modesty  would  not  permit  him  to 
urge  to  the  Convention,  is  found  inserted  among  his  private  '  Mem- 
Qfanda.'     It  is  alike  curious   and  honorable.     He  sajrs :  "  The 
new  government  (in  Yirginia)  was  now  organized ;  a  meeting  of 
the  L^islature  was  to  be  held  m  October,  and  I  had  been  elected 
a  member  by  my  county.    I  knew  that  our  legislation,  under 

the  regal  government,  had  many  very  vkwits  points  which  ur- 

12* 
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gently  required  reformeUion;  and  I  thought  I  could  be  of  more 
use  in  forwarding  that  work.  I  therefore  retired  from  my  seat 
in  Congress,"  &c.  The  who^e  secret  of  the  transaction  is  here  un- 
veiled, and  is  singularly  in  unison  with  the  reigning  attribute  of 
his  character.  Those  who  recollect  the  irrepressible  anxiety  which 
he  felt  for  Virginia,  while  in  the  crisis  of  her  transition  from  the 
monarchical  to  the  repubhcan  state,  and  the  severe  contribution 
which  he  made  upon  his  own  industry,  towards  securing  the  great- 
est practicable  measure  of  freedom  and  liberality  in  the  act,  will  be 
impressed  with  the  admirable  coincidence  of  purpose,  which  influ- 
enced his  present  detennination.  The  new  government  in  the  first 
province  of  free  empire,  was  now  friirly  pot  in  motion  ;  and  he  fek 
an  invincible  desire  to  participate  in  the  measin-es  of  the  first  re- 
publican Legislature  under  it.  Every  tiling,  he  conceived^  depend- 
ed upon  the  stamp  of  political  unction  that  should  be  impressed 
upon  the  new  institutions  of  a  State  government,  which  was  to  set 
the  example  m  the  career  of  republican  legislatioQ,  and  which 
constituted  so  influential  a  member  of  the  incipient  confederacy. 
The  princ^)les  of  her  present  code  were  incompatible  with  the 
enjoyment  of  any  considerable  benefits  isnder  the  change  of  Ad- 
ministration, and  required  a  frmdamental  revision  and  reduction 
to  a  consistent  standard.  The  English  common  law,,  with  its  od'^ 
ous  and  despotic  refinements  of  feudal  origin,  was  in  full  force ; 
many  of  the  British  statutes,  of  the  most  obnoxioi»  character,  still 
binding  upon  them  ;  the  Virginia  statutes  themselves  scarcely  less 
aristocraticr  and  hostile  to  well-r^nlated  liberty ;  presenting,  in  all^ 
an  unwieldy  and  vicious  pile  of  legislation,  civil  and  rdi^ous, 
which,  in  the  mind  of  the  political  redeemer  of  men,  embrar 
ced  stronger  attractions,,  and  more  imperious  urgencies,  than 
the  scene  which  ho  had  just  immortalized  with  his  labburs. 
To  have  descended  from  an  eminence  in  Congress,  which  placed 
him  indisputably  at  the  helm  of  the  Revolution,  to  the  subordinate 
station  of  representative  to  the  municipal  Assembly,,  was  an  act  of 
magnanimous  patriotism,  of  which  history  frunishes  few  examples* 
But  he  was  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  carrying  into  action, 
upon  the  generous  flood  of  the  national  enthusiasm,  all  the  sound 
principles  which  he  meditated  securing  in  the  eff<»t  of  emancipa^ 
tion ;  and  now  he  thought  was  the  propitious  moment  for 
mencing  the  enterprise. 
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'^  The  spirit  of  the  times,"  he  said  '^  may  alter,  will  alter.  Our 
rulers  will  become  corrupt,  our  people  careless.  A  single  zealot 
may  become  persecutor,  and  better  men  be  his  victims.  It  can 
never  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  time  for  fixing  every  essential 
right,  on  a  legal  basis,  is  while  our  rulers  are  honest,  and  ourselves 
uniteid^  From  the  conclusion  of  this  war  we  shall  be  going  down 
hill.  It  will  not  then  be  necessary  to  resort  every  moment  to  the 
people  for  supports  They  will  be  forgotten,  therefore,  and  their 
rights  disregarded.  They  will  forget  themselves,  but  in  the  sole 
faculty  of  making  money,  and  will  ne\ler  think  of  uniting  to  effect 
a  due  respect  {(x  their  rights.  The  shackles,  therefore,  which  shall 
not  be  knocked  off  at  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  will  remain  on  us 
long,  will  be  made  heavier  and  heavier,  till  our  rights  shall  revive 
or  expire  in  a  convulsion." 

With  the  special  design,  therefore,  of  heading,  in  person,  the 
great  work  of  poUtical  regeneration,  which  he  had  sketched  for  his 
country,  and  for  mankind,  he  early  signified  his  determination  to 
rehnquish  his  station  in  the  National  Councils ;  and  was  instantly 
thereupon  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia. 

Before  following  him  into  that  body,  however,  the  order  of  time 
requires  us  to  notice  a  singular  mark  of  distinction  conferred  on  him 
by  Congress.  He  had  been  absent  from  Philadelphia  but  a  few 
days,  before  he  received  the  appohitment  of  Commissioner  to  France,  • 
in  coDJimction  with  Dr.  Franklin,  to  negotiate  treaties  of  alliance 
and  commerce  with  that  government.  Silas  Dean,  then  in  France, 
acting  as  agent  for  procuring  military  supplies,  and  for  sounding 
the  dispositions  of  die  govenmient  towards  us,  was  joined  with  them 
in  the  commission.  The  appointment  was  made  on  the  last  day  of 
September,  1776.  Greater  importance  was  attached  to  the  success- 
ful issue  of  the  transaction^  than  to  any  other  that  had  yet  been 
meditated.  The  prevailing  object  of  declaring  Independence,  had 
been  to  secure  the  countenance  and  assistance  of  foreign  Powers ; 
and  towards  France, — chivalrous,  highminded  Prance, — ^whose 
friendship  and  coK)peration  i^peared  the  most  likely  to  be  obtained, 
the  hopes  of  the  country  wece  undividedly  directed. 

If  any  thing  could  mark  more  unequivocally,  the  respect  of  Con- 
gi€SB  for  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  manifested  by  this  ap- 
pointment,  it  was  the  fact  of  itieir  having  associated  a  young  man 
«f  thirty-three,  with  a  venerable*  philosopher  of  seventy,  then  thf 
distinguished  civil  character  in  America^ 


I 
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But  the  same  reasons  which  influenced  his  retirement  from  Con- 
gress, induced  him  to  decline  accepting  the  foreign  station  also,  as 
appears  by  the  following  letter  addressed  to  the  President  of  Congress, 

"  Williamsburg,  October  1 1 ,  1776. 
"  Honorable  Sir, — ^Your  favor  of  the  30th,  together  with  the  reso- 
lutions of  Congress,  of  the  26th  ultimo,  came  safe  to  hand.  It 
would  argue  great  insensibility  in  me,  could  I  receive  with  indiffer- 
ence, so  confidential  an  appointment  from  your  body.  My  thanks 
are  a  poor  return  for  the  piiTtiaUty  they  have  been  pleased  to  enter- 
tain for  me.  No  cares  for  my  own  person,  nor  yet  for  my  private 
affairs,  would  have  induced  one  moment's  hesitation  to  accept  the 
charge.  But  circumstances  very  peculiar  in  the  situation  of  my 
family,  such  as  neither  permit  me  to  leave,  nor  to  carry  it,  compel 
me  to  ask  leave  to  decline  a  service  so  honorable,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  important  to  the  American  cause.  The  necessity  under 
which  I  labor,  and  the  conflict  I  have  undergone  for  three  days, 
during  which  I  could  not  determine  to  dismiss  your  messenger,  will, 
I  hope,  plead  my  pardon  with  Congress  ;  and  I  am  sure  there  are 
too  many  of  that  body  to  whom  they  may  with  better  hopes  con- 
fide this  charge,  to  leave  them  under  a  moment's  difiiculty  in  mak- 
ing a  new  choice.  I  am,  sir,  with  the  most  sincere  attachment  to 
your  honorable  body,  and  the  great  cause  they  support,  their  and 
your  most  obedient,  humble  servant. 

But  a  more  adequate  and  interesting  revelation  of  his  motives, 
than  is  contained  in  the  above  letter,  is  found  among  his  private 
Memoranda.  After  repeating  the  domestic  causes  already  stated,  he 
says :  "  I  saw,  too,  that  the  laboring  oar  was  really  at  home, 
where  much  wa^  to  be  done,  of  the  most  permanent  interest,  in 
new-modelling  our  governments,  and  much  to  defend  our  fanes 
and  firesides,  from  the  desolations  of  an  invading  enemy,  pressing  on 
our  country  in  every  point  I  declined,  therefore,  and  Dr.  Lee  was 
appointed  in  my  place.'' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Mr.  Jefferson  took  his  seat  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  on  the 
7th  of  October,  1776,  the  opening  day  of  the  session.    The  fiist  oh 
ject  of  reform,  which  airested  the  attention  of  his  enquiring  mind, 
waa  the  Judiciary  System  ;  the  organization  of  which,  upon  the 
broad  basis  of  reason  and  common  sense,  struck  him  as  a  measure 
of  superlative  importance.    Besides  being  indispensable,  in  great 
part,  to  meet  the  external  revolution  of  the  government,  such  a 
scheme  of  improvement,  was  eminently  calculated  to  attach  the  pop- 
ular bias  to  the  new  order  of  things, — which  should  always  be  the 
first  business  of  the  Reformer.    In  the  French  Revolution,  for  in- 
stance, the  principle  of  a  la  mode  simply,  which  arranged  all  the 
handsome  young  women  on  the  side  of  democracy,  was  an  engine 
of  more  power  in  that  Nation,  than  the  two  hundred  thousand  men 
of  the  King.    But  the  potent  enthusiasm  of  new  opinions,  will  sub- 
side with  the  novelty  of  them,  and  expire  in  a  more  potent  revulsion, 
unless  fcntified  by  the  gradual  attainment  of  such  real  advantages  as 
are  competent  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  anticipations  of  tlie  adher- 
ent multitude.    No  man  had  studied,  with  more  fidelity,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  or  knew  how  to  control  them  with  more 
certainty  and  effect,  than  Mr.  Jefferson.     He  was  less  adapted  than 
many  others,  to  raise  the  tempest,  but  no  one  was  better  fitted  to  ride 
on,  and  direct  it    He  was  clearly  the  magician  of  the  age  in  this 
way ;  and  the  secret  of  his  power  lay  in  his  mode  of  exerting  and 
applying  it.     The  cherishmeni  of  the  people  was  the  vital  princi- 
ple of  his  pdicy,  and  the  spring  of  his  unprecedented  success. 
The  object,  which  he  was  now  about  to  forward,  was  an  eminent 
ilhistnUion  of  this  wise  pdicy.    The  administration  of  justice,  is  a 
subject  of  profound  and  universal  concernment    It  comes  home  to 
Che  '  business  and  bosoms  of  men.'    The  measure  which  should  en- 
graft it,  in  sound  and  judicious  forms,  upon  the  infant  body  politic, 
would  be  an  example  of  disinterested  reform,  that  would  concen- 
trate, at  once,  the  energies  of  popular  favor. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  therefore,  he  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  Courts  of  Justice.    The  proposition 
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was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  he  was  chairman.  He  draft- 
ed the  ordinance ;  Bubraitted  it  to  tiie  committee,  by  whom  it  was 
approved ;  and  reported  it  to  the  House,  where,  after  passing  through 
the  ordinary  course,  it  was  adopted  with  imanimity. 

The  system  proposed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  simple  in  its  organi- 
zation, and  highly  republican  in  its  spirit.  It  is  retained,  essential- 
ly unimpiured,  in  the  existing  code  of  Virginia.  It  established  the 
model  for  succeeding  Legislatures,  in  the  different  States,  as  they 
successively  proceeded  to  the  same  duty  ;  and  its  main  features  are 
observable  in  the  Judiciary  Systems  of  all  our  State  governments:, 
at  the  present  day. 

It  divided  the  State  into  counties,  and  erected  three  distinct 
grades  of  Courts — County,  Superior,  and  Supreme.  The  quality 
and  extent  of  jurisdiction,  prescribed  to  each  grade,  were  similar  to 
the  prevailing  divisions  on  that  subject,  in  the  United  States.  The 
trial  by  jury  was  guarded  with  extreme  circumspection.  In  all 
questions  of  fact,  or  of  fact  and  law  combined,  the  reference  to  a 
jury  was  made  imperative  in  the  Courts  of  Law  ;  and  the  firamer 
of  the  bill  had  designed  to  make  it  imperative  also,  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery ;  but  the  provision  was  defeated  in  the  House,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  discretionary  clause,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Pendleton,  a 
gentleman  of  high  English  prejudices.  The  consequence  has  been, 
that  as  no  suiter  will  say  to  his  judge,  '  Sir,  I  distrust  you,  give  me  a 
jury,'  juries  are  mrely,  perhaps  never,  seen  in  that  Court,  but  when 
ordered  by  the  Chancellor  of  his  own  accord. 

On  the  following  day,  October  12,  he  brought  forward  his  celebra- 
ted Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  Law  of  Entails.     This  was  a  cardinal 
measure,  and  a  bold  one  for  the  political  semi-barbarism t)f  that  age. 
Nor  could  a  body  of  men  have  been  easily  selected,  upon  whose 
sensibilities  the  proposition  would  have  grated  with  more  harshness, 
than  upon  the  refined  aristocracy  of  a  Virginia  Assembly.     The 
strong  lines  of  discrimination,  which  were  impressed  upon  the  socie- 
ty of  Virginia,  during  the  early  stages  of  the  settlement,  are  celebra- 
ted in  history ;  nor  has  the  genius  of  her  republican  institutions 
been  successful,  as  yet,  in  obUterating  those  artificial  anddissocializ- 
ing  distinctions,  or  in  extinguishing  the  high  aristocratical  spirit 
which  they  engendered.    In  the  earlier  times  of  the  Colony,  when 
lands  were  to  be  obtained  for  little  or  nothing,  certain  provident  in- 
dividuals procured  large  grants ;  and,  desirous  of  founding  great 
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families  for  themselves,  seuled  them  oo  their  descendants  in  fee  tail. 
The  transmission  of  these  estates  from  generation  to  generation,  in 
the  same  name,  raised  up  a  distinct  set  of  families,  who,  being  privi- 
leged by  the  kw,  in  the  perpetuation  of  their  wealth,  were  thus 
formed  into  a  Patrician  order,  distinguished  by  the  splendor  and 
luxury  of  their  establishments.     This  order,  having  in  process  of 
time,  engulphed  the  greater  part  of  the  landed  property,  and  with  it, 
the  pohtical  power  of  the  Province,  remained  stationary,  in  gener- 
al, on  the  grounds  of  their  forefathers ;  for  there  was  no  emigration 
to  the  westward  in  those  days.     The  Irish,  who  had  gotten  posses- 
sion of  the  valley  between  the  Blue-Ridge  and  the  North  Mountain, 
formed  a  barrier  over  which  none  ventured  to  leap  ;  and  their  man- 
ners presented  no  attractions  to  the  opulent  lowlanders  to  settle 
among  them. 

"  In  such  a  state  of  things,"  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  scarcely  admitr 
ting  any  change  of  station,  society  would  settle  itself  down  into  sev- 
eral strata^  separated  by  no  marked  lines,  but  shading  off  impercep- 
tibly from  top  to  bottom,  nothing  disturbing  the  order  of  tneir  re- 
pose. There  were,  then,  first  aristocrats,  composed  of  the  great 
landholders  who  had  seated  themselves  below  tide  water  on  the 
main  rivers,  and  lived  in  a  style  of  luxury  and  extravagance,  insup- 
portable by  the  other  inhabitants,  and  which,  indeed,  ended,  in  sever- 
al instances,  in  the  ruin  of  their  own  fortunes.  Next  to  these  were 
what  may  be  called  half  breeds;  the  descendants  of  the  younger 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  aristocrats,  who  inherited  the  pride  of  their 
ancestors,  without  their  wealth.  Then  came  the  pretenders,  men 
who  from  vanity  or  the  impulse  of  growing  wealth,  or  from  that  en- 
terprize  which  is  natural  to  talents,  sought  to  detach  themselves  from 
the  plebeian  ranks,  to  which  they  properly  bek)nged,  and  imitated, 
at  some  distance,  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  great.  Next  to 
these,  were  a  soUd  and  independent  yeomanry,  looking  askance  at 
those  above,  yet  not  venturing  to  jostle  them.  And  last  and  lowest, 
9l  feodum  of  beings  called  overseers,  the  most  abject,  degraded,  un- 

Srincipled  race ;  always  cap  in  hand  to  the  dons  who  employed 
lem,  and  furnishing  materials  for  the  exercise  of  their  pride,  inso- 
lence, and  spirit  of  domination." 

By  birth  and  fortune,  Mr.  Jefferson  belonged  to  the  aristocracy ; 
but  his  intellectual  tastes  revolted  him  from  the  indolent  and  volup- 
tuous habits  which  marked  the  lives  of  that  order ;  and  his  political 
principles  attached  him,  by  early  and  indissoluble  sympathies,  to 
the  solid  and  independent  yeomanry,  whom  he  represents  as  '  look- 
ing askance'  at  those  above  them. 
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'<  Those  wholaborin  the  earth,"  he  early  declared,  '^  are  the  chos* 
en  peofde  of  God,  if  ever  he  had  a  chosen  people,  whose  breaats  he 
has  made  his  peculiar  deposit  for  substantial  and  genuine  virtue. 
It  is  the  focus  in  which  be  keeps  alive  that  sacred  fire,  which  oth- 
erwise might  escape  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Corruption  of 
morals  in  the  mass  of  cultivators,  is  a  phenomenon  of  which  no  age 
nor  nation  has  furnished  an  example.  It  is  the  mark  set  on  those, 
who  not  looking  up  to  heaven,  to  their  own  soil  and  industry,  as 
does  the  husbwdman,  for  their  subsistence,  depend  for  it  on  the 
casualties  and  caprice  of  customers.  Dependence  begets  subservi- 
ence and  venality,  suffocates  the  germ  of  virtue,  and  prepares  fit 
tools  for  the  designs  of  ambition.  This,  the  natural  progress  and 
consequence  of  the  arts,  has  sometimes,  perhaps,  been  retarded  by 
accidental  circumstances ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  prqportion, 
which  the  aggregate  of  the  other  classes  of  citizens  bears,  in  any 
State,  to  that  of  its  husbandmen,  is  the  proportion  of  its  unsound  to  its 
healthy  parts,  and  is  a  good  enough  barometer  whereby  to  measure 
its  degree  of  corruption." 

Impressed  with  these  strong,  unsophisticated  views,  he  bewailed, 
with  an  incessant  desire  of  redressment,  the  vitiated  and  fearfully  an- 
ti-republican features,  which  characterized  the  social  state  of  Vir- 
ginia.   The  Law  of  Entails  was  the  key-stone  of  this  pernicious  oli- 
garchy.   Besides  locking  up  the  lands  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
hands  of  a  fixed  nobility,  and  thereby  discouragmg  immigration,  it 
legitimated  the  mastery  of  might  over  right,  and  in  the  most  effectu- 
al forms.    It  was  a  weapon,  which  the  law  itself  superadded  to  the 
multitude  of  natural  means,  to  assist  the  strong  in  beating  down  and 
trampling  upon  the  weak.    It  enabled  the  original  and  opulent  pro- 
prietaries of  the  ''  Ancient  Dominion,"  or  their  descendants,  to  per- 
petuate the  unnatural  supremacy  of  wealth,  over  talents  and  virtue, 
and  to  entail  upon  society  ad  infinitum^  the  most  disastrous  corrup- 
tions of  the  regal  dynasty.     Children  became  disobedient  and  dis- 
sipated, or  relapsed  into  a  state  of  indolent  independence,  when  they 
knew  they  could  not  be  ousted  of  their  estates;  creditors  were  de- 
frauded of  their  hone^  debts ;  and  bona  fide  purchasers  were,  in 
many  instances,  either  deprived  of  their  title  altogedier,  or  compell- 
ed to  resort  to  courts  of  justice,  to  substantiate  H  against  innumera- 
.  ble  latent  entails.    The  abolition  of  tbis  prerogative,  therefore,  was 
rightly  deemed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  first  measure  in  republicanizing 
the  institutions,  manners  and  customs  of  his  country. 

"  To  annul  this  privilege,"  says  he,  "  and  instead  of  an  aristoc- 
racy of  wealth,  of  more  harm  and  danger,  than  benefit,  to  society,  to 
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make  an  opening  for  the  aristocracy  of  virtue  and  talent,  which  na- 
ture has  wisely  provided  for  the  direction  of  the  interests  of  society, 
and  scattered  with  equal  hand  through  all  its  conditions,  was  deem- 
ed essential  to  a  well  ordered  republic.  To  effea  it,  no  violence  was 
necessary,  no  deprivation  of  natural  right,  but  rather  an  enlarge- 
ment of  it,  by  a  repeal  of  the  law.  For  this  would  authorise  the 
present  holder  to  divide  the  property  among  his  children,  equally, 
as  Us  affecticms  were  divided ;  aad  would  plaoe  them,  by  natural 
generation,  on  the  level  of  their  fellow  citizens." 

The  Repeal  was  resisted,  with  despeiation,  by  the  sturdy  and  in- 
exorable barons  of  the  Legislature.  It  would  doubtless  amuse  the 
modem  mind,  to  have  a  peep  at  the  arguments  which  were  urged 
against  a  measure,  so  clearly  dictated  by  every  principle  of  justice 
and  sound  policy  :  but  unfertunatdy  they  have  not  been  preserved. 
The  opposition  was  headed  by  Edmund  Pendleton,  speaker  of  the 
House,  a  gentleman  of  great  capacity,  but  zealously  attached  to  an- 
citfit  establishments.  He  had  been  the  protege  of  the  lordly  John 
Robinson,  the  acknowledged  leader,  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  for 
half  a  century  i  and  the  mantle  of  his  patron  had  Men  upon  him- 
self. His  personal  influence  was  gigantic,  and  his  powers  as  a  de- 
bater, were  of  a  high  ordet,  Fo£  dexterity  of  address,  fertility  of 
resource,  and  parliamentary  management,  he  was  without  a  rival 
With  such  a  champion,  some  idea  maybe  formed,  of  the  character 
and  force  of  the  opposition.  But  their  resistance  was  unavailing. 
Finding  they  could  not  overthrow  the  general  principle  of  the  biU, 
they  took  their  stand  on  an  amendment  which  they  proposed, — in- 
stead of  absolute  aboUtion,  to  permit  the  tenant  in  tail,  to  convey  in 
fee  simple,  if  he  chose  it :  and  they  were  within  a  few  votes  of  sav- 
ing 80  much  of  the  old  law.  But  after  a  severe  contest,  the  biH 
finally  passed  for  entire  aboUtion  ;  and  thus,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  Author,  was  '^  broken  up  the  hereditary  and  bigh-handed  aris- 
tocracy, which,  by  accumulating  immense  masses  of  property  in 
sin^  lines  of  family,  had  divided  our  country  into  two  distinct  or- 
ders of  nobles  and  plebeians."  The  following  short  preamble  intro- 
duces  the  act 

"  Whereas,  the  perpetuation  of  property  in  certain  fom9ies,  by 
meansof  gifts  made  to  them  infeetaille,  is  contrary  to  good  policy, 
t&ada  to  deceive  foir  traders,  who  give  credit  on  the  visible  possession 
of  such  estates,  discourages  the  holders  thereof  from  taking  care 
and  improving  the  same,  and  sometimes  does  injury  to  the  morals 
of  youth,  by  rendering  them  independent  o(  and  disobedient  to 
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their  parents;  and  whereas,  the  former  method  of  docking  such 
estates  taille,  by  special  act  of  Assembly,  formed  for  every  particular 
case,  employed  very  much  of  the  time  of  the  Legislature,  and  the 
same,  as  well  as  the  method  of  defeating  such  estates,  when  of  jfooall 
value,  was  burthensome  to  the  public,  and  also  to  individuals : 
"  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  &c. 

The  next  prominent  heresy  in  the  political  economy  of  Virginia, 
which  encountered  the  keen  glance  of  the  Reformer,  was  her  Reli- 
gious Establishment  This  institution,  he  considered  one  of  the 
most  preposterous  and  deleterious  remnants  of  the  repudiated  regen- 
cy ;  but  his  advances  upon  this  subject,  in  all  its  breadth  and  bear- 
ings, had  left  the  residue  of  mankind,  with  few  exceptions,  far  in 
the  rear  of  his  conclusions. 

The  Church  establishment  of  Virginia  was  of  the  Episcopal  order, 
coeval  with  its  first  colonization,  and,  in  all  respects,  a  filiation  of 
the  parent  hierarchy.     The  first  settlers  of  the  Colony  were  Eng- 
lishmen, loyal  subjects  to  thdu-  King  and  Church  ;  and  the  grant  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  contained  an  express  proviso,  that  their  laws 
'should  not  be  against  the  true  christian  faith,  now  profe^ed  in  the 
Church  of  England.'    They  emigrated  fi'om  the  bosom  of  the 
mother  church,  'just  at  a  point  of  time,  when  it  was  flushed  with 
complete  victory  over  the  religious  of  all  other  persuasions.    Pos- 
sessed, as  they  became,  of  the  powers  of  making,  administering,  and 
executing  the  laws,  they  showed  equal  intolerance  in  this  country, 
with  their  Pre8b)^rian  bretheren,  who  had  emigrated  to  the  north- 
ern governments-'*    As  soon  as  the  state  of  the  Colony  admitted,  it 
was  divided  into  parishes,  in  each  of  which  was  installed  a  minister 
of  the  Anglican  church,  endowed  with  a  fixed  salary  in  tobacco,  a 
glebe  house  and  land,  with  the  other  necessary  appendages.    To 
meet  these  expenses,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  were  assessed, 
whether  they  were,  or  not,  members  of  the  established  Church. 
The  integrity  of  the  institution  was  guarded  by  the  severest  penal- 
ties against  schismatics.     Besides  the  Common  Law  provisions 
against  heresy^  making  it  a  capital  offence,  punishable  by  burning, 
their  own  statuary  enactments  were  scarcely  less  flagitious.    Sever- 
al acts  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  had  made  it  penal  in  parents  to  refiise  to  have  their  chil- 
dren baptised ;  had  prohibited  the  unlawful  assembling  of  Cluakers ; 

*  NolOf  on  Virginia,  p.  216. 
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had  made  it  penal  for  any  master  of  a  vessel  to  bring  a  duaker  into 
the  State  ;  had  ordered  those  already  there,  and  such  as  should  come 
thefleafter,  to  be  imprisoned  till  they  should  abjure  the  country ;  pre- 
scribed a  milder  punishment  for  the  first  and  second  return,  but 
death  for  the  third  ;  had  inhibited  all  persons  fiom  suffering  their 
meetings  in  or  near  their  houses,  entertaining  them  individually,  or 
disposing  of  books  which  supported  their  tenets.  And  so  late  as 
1705,  an  act  of  Assembly  was  passed,  declaring,  if  any  person 
brought  up  in  the  Christian  religion,  denied  the  being  of  a  God,  or 
the  Trinity,  or  asserted  there  were  more  Gods  than  one,  or  de- 
nied the  Christian  religion  to  be  true,  or  the  scriptures  tobe'of  divine 
authority,  he  was  punishable  on  the  first  offence,  by  incapacity  to 
hold  any  office  or  employment,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  military ;  on 
the  second,  by  disability  to  sue,  to  take  any  gift  or  legacy,  to  be  guar- 
dian, executor,  or  administrator,  and  by  three  years  imprisonment 
without  bail. 

Such  is  an  epitome  of  the  religious  slavery,  which  existed  at  thiff 
time,  in  Virginia ;  and  'if  no  executions  had  taken  place,  as  did 
in  New  England,  it  was  not  owing  to  the  moderation  of  the  Churchy 
or  spirit  of  the  Legislature,  as  may  be  inferred  firom  the  laws  them- 
^Ives ;  but  to  historical  circumstances  which  have  not  been  hand- 
ed down  to  us.**  The  Convention  which  sat  in  May,  76,  in  their 
Declaration  of  Rights,  had  indeed  proclaimed  it  to  be  a  truth,  and  a 
natural  right,  that  the  exercise  of  religion  should  be  free ;  '^  but 
when  they  proceeded,"  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  to  form  on  that  Declara- 
tion, the  ordinance  of  government,  instead  of  taking  up  every  prin- 
ciple declared  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  guarding  it  by  legislative 
sanction,  they  passed  over  that  which  asserted  our  religious  rights, 
leaving  them  as  they  found  them."  The  whole  catalogue  of  spirit- 
ual oppressions,  therefore,  was  reserved  for  himself  to  wipe  away ;  to 
efiect  which,  was  an  enterprise  of  a  more  desperate  character  than 
any  he  had  ever  undertaken.  The  generous  excitement  of  the 
Revolution,  was  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  him ;  but  the  state  of  the 
country,  in  general,  exhibited  the  strange  phenomenon,  of  a  people 
devoting  their  lives  and  fortimes,  for  the  recovery  of  their  civil  firee- 
dom,  and  yet  clinging,  with  idolatry,  to  a  mental  tyranny,  tenfold 
more  presumptuous  and  paralyzing,  than  all  their  external  bonds* 


*  Notei  on  Virginia,  p.  S16. 
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Other  moral  causes,  bowever,  still  more  efficadous,  combined  with 
the  8[Hrit  of  the  Revdution,  to  assist  him  in  the  arduoua  labor  of 
spiritual  diBenchaDtment.  These  causes  ore  eummorily  stated  1^ 
himself. 

"Id  process  of  time,  however,  other  sectarismn  nere  introduced, 
chiefly  of  the  Presbyterian  lamUy ;  and  the  established  clergy,  se- 
cure for  life  in  their  glebes  and  Balaries,  adding  to  these,  generally, 
the  emoluments  of  a  classical  school,  found  employment  enough  in 
their  farms  and  school  rooms,  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  and  devoted 
Sunday  only  to  the  edification  of  their  flock,  by  service,  and  a  ser- 
tnon  at  their  pari^  church.  Their  other  pastoral  functions  were 
little  attended  to.  Against  this  inactivity,  the  zeal  and  industry  of 
sectarian  preachers  had  on  open  and  undisputed  field  ;  and  by  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  had  become 
dissenters  from  the  established  church,  but  were  sUll  obliged  to  pay 
coDlributJoDs  to  support  the  pastors  of  the  minwity.  This  unright- 
eous compulsion,  lo  muntain  teachers  of  what  they  deemed  religious 
enoiB,  was  grievously  felt  during  the  r^al  government,  and  without 
a  hope  of  r^ef.  But  the  first  republican  Legislature,  which  m^io 
76,  was  crowded  with  petitions  to  abolish  this  spiritual  tyraimy." 

Encoiuaged  by  the  rising  spirit  of  determination  among  the  dis- 
inters, and  relieved  from  the  complicated  restnunts  which  external- 
ly barred  all  improvement,  under  the  monaithy,  he  commenced  hi» 
attack  on  the  dominant  religion,  early  in  the  seasiMi — to  wit,  on  the 
lllh  of  Oclob^'.  This  hold  and  imposing  movemeot,  supported 
by  the  incessant  and  well  directed  c^peals  of  the  petitioners,  roused 
the  privileged  clergy  from  their  luxurious  and  protracted  inertness. 
Counter  memorials,  accordingly,  poured  in  fixtm  every  quarter,  soli- 
citing a  continuance  of  the  ecdesiasUc^  polity,  upon  principles  of 
justice,  wisdom,  and  expedieiKy.  They  represented,  that  the  repeal 
of  the  church  establishment  would  be  an  ex  post  facto  enactment, 
and  a  violation  of  the  public  faith ;  that  the  Episcc^ial  clergy  had 
entered  apon  their  endowments,  with  the  plighted  obligation  of  the 
government  to  continue  them  therein,  during  life,  or  good  behavior, 
as  a  compensation  for  then:  services,  and  thai  they  held  them  by  a 
tenure  as  sacred  as  that  by  which  any  nwn  has  secured  lo  him  bb 
private  property ;  that  the  Episcopalians  did  not  meui  to  eoooad) 
on  the  religious  rights  of  any  sect  of  men,  yet  they  conceived  the  ex- 
isting institution,  consecrated  by  the  practice  of  so  many  years,  as 
eminently  conducive  to  the  p^tce  and  happiness  of  the  State ;  much 
confusion,  and  probably  civil  commotions  would  attend  the  prgfws- 
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ed  change  ;  and  finally,  that  an  appeal  should  be  made,  for  the  de* 
ciskm  of  90  important  a  question,  to  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of 
the  people  al  large.  The  petitions,  on  the  other  hand,  expatiated 
in  bewitching  strains,  upon  the  burning  theme  of  liberty ;  and  blend- 
ed with  unanswerable  demonstrations  of  right  and  reason,  the  pa- 
thetic expostulations  of  bereaved  freemen. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House,, 
on  the  state  of  the  country,  with  the  multitude  of  appertaining 
memodals  and  remonstrances.    "  These,"  says  Mr.  Jefferson  in 
1820,  '<  brought  on  the  severest  contests  in  which  I  have  ever  been 
engaged.    Our  great  opponents,  were  Mr.  Pendleton  and  Robert 
Carter  Nicholas ;  honest  men,  but  zealous  churchmen."    The  ma- 
jority of  the  Legislatiu-e,  unfortunately,  were  of  the  same  religious 
stamp,  which  forced  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  attack,  on  the 
leader  of  the  reform  party.    Finding  he  could  not  maintain  the 
ground  on  which  he  set  out,  he  varied  his  position  from  absolute,  to 
partial  abolition;  and  after  vehement  contests  in  the  committee,  al- 
most daily,  from  the  11th  of  October,  to  the  5th  of  December,  he 
prevailed  so  far  only,  as  to  repeal  the  laws,  which  rendered  criminal 
the  maintenance  of  any  religious  opinions,  the  forbearance  of  re- 
pairing to  church,  or  the  exercise  of  any  mode  of  worship.     By 
the  same  act  also,  he  secured  a  provision,  exempting  dissenters 
from  contibuticms  to  the  support  of  the  established  church,  and  sus- 
pending, until  the  next  session  only,  levies  on  the  members  of  the 
church  for  the  salaries  of  their  own  incumbents.     But  his  oppo- 
nents carried  in  a  declaratory  saving,  that  religious  assemblies 
ought  to  be  regulated,  and  that  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  con- 
tinuing the  succession  of  the  clergy,  and  superintending  their  con- 
duct.    They  succeeded  also,  in  incorporating  an  express  reserva- 
tion   of  the  ultimate  question, — Whether  a  general  assessment 
should  not  be  established  bylaw,  on  every  one,  to  support  the  pastor 
I        of  his  choice;  or  whether  all  should  be  left  to  free  and  voluntary 
contributions.     This  question,  the  last  prop  of  the  tottering  hierar- 
chy, reduced  the  struggle  to  one  of  pure  principle-    The  particu- 
lar object  of  the  dissenters  being  secured,  they  deserted  the  volunteer 
\      champion  of  their  cause,  and  went  over,  in  troops,  to  the  advocates 
(rf  a  general  assessment.    This  step,  the  natural  proclivity  of  the 
sectarian  mind,  showed^them  incapable  of  religious  liberty,  upon  an 
I      expansive  scale,  or  broader  than  their  own  interests,  as  schismatics;. 
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But  the  defection  of  the  dkeeiUens  painful  as  it  was,  only  etnnv^ 
lated  his  desire  for  total  abc^tion,  as  it  developed  more  palpably,  the 
evidences  of  its  necessity.  He  remained  unshaken  at  his  post ;  and 
brought  on  the  reserved  question,  at  every  session,  from  76  to  '79 ; 
during  which  time,  he  could  only  obtain  a  suspension  of  the  levies 
from  year  to  year,  until  the  session  of  '79,  when,  by  hj^  unwearied 
exertions,  the  question  was  carried  definitively,  against  a  general 
assessment,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Anglican  church  entiidy 
overthrown. 

This  achievment  is  one  of  the  standing  monuments  of  that  glo- 
ry-hallowed age,  and  of  its  great  intellectual  magician.    The  Rev- 
olution itself,  with  its  catalogue  of  civil  and  pditical  liberations, 
would  have  been  but  a  compromise,  without  it,  between  despotism 
and  freedom ;  and  the  balance  would  have  been  against  us,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  Uberties  of  a  nation  depend  more  on  the 
moral,  than  on  the  political  condition  of  its  inhabitants,    If  ever 
there  was  an  occasion,  when  the  American  pec^le  might  glory  in 
the  superiority  of  their  discoveries  in  the  science  of  government,, 
over  the  aggregate  attainments  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
boast  of  having  produced  a  legislator,  wiser  than  the  wisest  of  their 
own,  greater  than  the  greatsst  of  antiquity,  it  was  that  on  which 
the  Author  of  this  act,  peaceably,  and  by  the  mere  force  of  reason, 
banished  from  their  pcditical  code,  a  heresy,  fundamental  in  char* 
acter,  consecrated  by  immemorial  adoption,  universal  and  uninter- 
rupted transmission,  and  cherished  by  the  most  indomitable  prqu- 
dices  of  the  human  mind.    The  history  of  the  world  presents  no 
otiier  example  of  a  dissolution  of  Church  and  State,  unerimscmed 
by  the  blood  of  the  martyr,  or  unattended,  sooner  or  later,  by  a  re* 
establishment  of  the  union,  upon  the  basb  of  a  more  powerful  sec* 
tarism.    It  belonged  to  America,  guided  by  the  unsophisticated 
counseb  of  a  native  lawgiver,  to  establish  the  legitimate  theory  on 
this  momentous  subject,  by  exempting  the  operations  of  the  human 
mind,  in  toto,  firom  the  jurisdiction  of  civil  government    The  other 
nations  of  the  earth,  catching  their  inspiration  from  the  American 
altar,  are  approximating,  in  slow  degrees,  to  the  same  beneficent 
result ;  and  the  time  is  not  fax  distant,  probably,  when  the  policy 
of  Mr.  JeiTerson  will  be  universally  recognized  and  put  in  practice. 
Who,  then,  can  set  limits  to  the  magnitude  of  this  poUtical  innova- 
ion,  or  the  merits  of  its  unrestrained  originator  ?    It  is  from  sucW 
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ooaquests,  achieved  by  such  meaiia,  that  the  oomct  standard  is  de- 
rived, which  determines  the  relative  prepoDderance  of  empires,  a» 
of  individuals,  in  the  scale  of  greatness,  power,  and  respectability. 

Thus  was  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  astonishingly  advanced. 
But  still  the  work  was  incomplete.  Statutory  oppressions  were  dis- 
annulled i  but  those  which  existed  at  the  common  law,  continued 
in  force  ;  nor  were  the  advantages  abready  gained,  secured  by  any 
positive  legislative  sanction.  The  proceedings  hitherto,  upon  the 
subject,  were  of  a  belligerent  character ;  and  although  crowned  with 
unexampled  success,  were  regarded  by  the  mover,  in  great  part,  as 
an  experiment  upon  public  opinion,  '  indicative,'  as  he  expressed  it, 
^  of  the  general  pulse  of  reformaticm.'  The  immortal  barrier  which 
he  subsequently  erected,  in  perpetual  security  of  the  rights,  of  which 
be  had  already  procured  the  recognition,  forms  the  inimitable  eon* 
chision  of  this  impressive  drama.  We  aOude  to  his  celebrated  Re- 
ligious Freedom  Bill,  universally  regarded  as  the  chiefest  of  the 
bulwarks  of  human  rights.  As  it  constitutes  a  part  of  his  general 
Code  of  Revisal,  the  merits  of  this  bill  will  be  more  parUculariy 
considered,  when  we  come  to  devek^  the  features  of  that  vast  and 
recondite  labor. 

The  next  prominent  corruption  of  the  Monarchy,  which  Ifr. 
Jefferson  regarded  as  fiitally  inconsistent  with  the  republican  change, 
was  the  existence,  and  the  practice  of  slavery.  We  have  already 
seen  him,  on  two  occasions,  exerting  his  talents,  and  raising  his 
prophetic  voice,  in  awful  admonition,  against  the  continuance  of 
this  atrocious  and  wide  qiread  injustice.  The  result  of  his  for- 
nder  attempt  in  the  Legidature,  which  was  based  upon  man- 
umiasion,  or  the  permission  to  emancipate,  had  ccmvinced  him, 
of  the  utter  impracticability  of  maintaining  that  ground ;  and  of 
the  necessity  of  attacking  the  evil  in  such  mode  as  should  militate 
leas  diamatrically  against  the  interests  and  prejudices  of  the  reigning 
pc^ation*  He  took  his  stand,  therefore,  upon  a  proposition  to 
abdish  the  execrable  commerce  in  slaves ;  which,  by  stopping  im- 
portation, would  arrest  the  increase  of  the  evil,  ^and  diminish  the 
obBlades  to  eventual  eradication.  But  the  business  of  the  war 
pressing  heavily  upon  the  Legislature,  the  subject  was  not  acted 
upon  definitively,  until  the  session  of  78,  when  the  bill  was  carried 
without  opporidon,  and  the  slave  trade  triumphantly  abolished  in 
Virginia.    The  vast  importance  of  this  measure,  and  the  grounds 
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upon  vfaich  the  author  may  contest  the  merit  of  priority,  with  the 
world,  in  the  benevolent  enterpise  of  African  emancipation,  will  be 
explained  at  greafcr  length,  when  we  arrive  at  that  period  of  his  le- 
gidative  history. 

The  next  object  of  public  improvement,  which  struck  the  atten- 
tive mind  of  Mr.  Jefferson  as  being  of  immediate  urgency,  was  the 
removal  of  the  Seat  of  Government.    The  situation  of  Williams- 
burg was  so  exposed,  that  it  might  be  captured  at  any  time  in  war, 
by  the  enemy  running  up,  in  the  night,  either  of  the  rivers  be- 
tween which  it  lay,  landing  a  force  above,  and  taking  possession ; 
without  the  possibility  of  saving  either  the  officers  and  archives  of 
the  government,  or  the  military  magazines.     The  Seat  of  Gov- 
ernment had  been  originally  fixed  at  Jamestown,  the  firet  settle- 
ment of  the  colonists ;  whence  it  had  been  afterwards  removed  a 
few  miles  inland,  to  Williamsburg.    But  at  that  time  the  settle- 
ments had  not  extended  beyond  the  tide  waters ;  now  they  had 
crosBed  the  Allegany ;  and  the  centre  of  population  had  travelled 
far  into  the  interior,  from  what  it  had  been.    In  view  of  these  con- 
siderations he  submitted  a  proposition,  early  in  October,  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  government  seat  from  Williamsburg  to  Richmond, 
the  present  metropolis ;  but  it  did  not  prevail  until  the  session  of 
May,  79. 

Such  were  some  of  the  astonishing  feats  of  legislation,  with 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  commenced  the  process  of  republicanizing  the 
institutions  of  America,  in  the  first  regular  Legislature  that  was  or- 
ganized on  the  dissolution  of  the  Monarchy.  They  were  all,  it 
will  be  perceived,  of  an  elementary  character,  and  highly  demo- 
cratic in  their  object  and  tendency.  But  stiH,  the  unique  and 
deeply  interesting  work  was  only  begun — so  thought  the  reaching 
and  untrammelled  Innovator  who  contrived  it.  The  original  plan 
which  he  had  proposed  to  himself,  on  determining  to  leave  the 
floor  of  Congress,  comprehended  the  entire  resolution,  and  recast- 
ing into  other  forms,  of  the  anciently  established  and  generally  re- 
ceived bases  of  civil  government. 

"  So  far,"  says  he,  in  his  brief  notes  of  these  transactions,  ^'  we 
were  proceeding  in  the  details  of  reformation  only;  selecting 
points  of  legislation,  prominent  in  character  and  principle,  ur- 
gent, and  indicative  of  the  strength  of  the  general  pulse  of  re- 
formation. When  I  left  Congress  in  76,  it  was  in  the  persuasion^ 
that  our  whole  code  must  be  reviewed,  adapted  to  our  republicaik 
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fonn  of  government ;  and  now,  that  we  had  no  negatives  of  Councils, 
Governors  and  Kings  to  restrain  us  fiioin  doing  i^t,  that  it  should 
be  corrected  in  all  its  parts,  with  a  single  eye  to  reason  and  the  good 
of  those  for  whose  government  it  was  framed." 

In  pursuance  of  his  original  design,  therefore,  he  now  brought 
forward  a  proposition,  which  stands  recorded  in  the  Statute  books 
of  Virginia,  in  the  following  terms. 

"Whereas,  on  the  late  change  which  hath  of  necessity  been  intro- 
duced into  the  form  of  government  in  this  country,  it  is  become 
also  necessary  to  make  corresponding  changes  in  the  laws  hereto- 
fore in  force ;  many  of  which  are  inappUcable  to  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment as  now  organized,  otheiB  are  founded  on  principles  hetero- 
geneous to  the  republican  spirit ;  others,  which  long  before  such 
change,  had  been  oppressive  to  the  people,  could  yet  never  be  re- 
pealed while  the  regal  power  continued ;  and  others,  having  taken 
their  origin  while  our  ancestors  remained  in  Britain,  are  not  so  well 
adapted  to  our  present  circumstances  of  time  and  place  ;  and  it  is 
also  necessary  to  introduce  certain  other  laws,  which,  though  prov- 
ed by  tlie  experience  of  other  States  to  be  friendly  to  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  mankind,  we  have  not  heretofore  been  permitted  to  adopt ; 
and  whereas  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  labor,  and  diifficulty,  may 
not  be  effected  during  the  short  and  busy  term  of  a  session  of 
Assembly: 

'^  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of 
the  same, — That  a  committee,  to  ccmsist  of  five  persons,  shall  be 
appointed  by  joint  ballot  of  Ix^  Houses,  (three  of  whom  to  be  a 
quorum,)  who  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  revise,  alter, 
amend,  repeal,  or  introduce  all  or  any  of  the  said  laws,  to  form  the 
same  into  Bills,  and  report  them  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Gener- 
al Assembly''. 

The  resolution  was  passed  on  the  24th  of  October,  '76,  and  on 

the  5th  of  November,  Mr.' Jefferson,  as  chairman,  was  associated  in 

a  commission  with  Edmund  Pendleton,  George  Wythe,  George 

Mason,  and  Thomas  Ludwell  Lee,  to  execute  the  contemplated 

revisaL    The  Commissioners  were  elected  by  a  joint  ballot  of  both 

Houses ;  and  the  choice  resulted  in  the  selection  of  an  assemblage 

o[  characters,  which  united  the  first  order  of  capacity,  intelligence, 

and  legal  research,  to  a  preponderance  of  the  rankest  revolutionary 

principles.     Suitable  provisions  were  added,  to  render  the  execution 

of  a  work  of  sach  magnitude  and  difficulty,  as  easy  and  expedi- 

tious  as  practicable ;  and  such  was  the  importance  attached  to  the 

lesult  of  their  labors,  that  the  Assembly  excused  Mr.  Wythe  from 
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his  attendance  in  Congress,  to  secure  his  undivided  co  operationr. 
Having  accepted  the  arduous  and  responsible  charge,  the  Comnut' 
tee  of  Revisors  immediately  came  to  an  agreement,  to  meet  at 
Fredericksburg,  in  January  ensuing,  to  settle  the  plan  of  operation, 
and  to  distribute  the  work.  The  foundation  was  thus  laid,  for  en- 
abling the  great  republican  lawgiver,  to  pursue  his  system  of  reform, 
so  auspiciously  commenced,  in  all  the  latitude  of  his  long  cherished 
and  well  expressed  purpose, — '  with  a  single  eye  to  reason,  and  the 
good  of  mankind.' 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  brisk  and  bold-spirited  action  of  the  in- 
cipient popular  Administration,  an  irregularity  occurred,  which,  had 
it  been  permitted  to  prevail,  would  have  been  a  standing  evidence, 
of  the  incapacity  of  man  for  self-government     The  autumn  of  '76, 
was  one  of  the  darkest  and  most  distressing  periods  of  the  Revolif- 
tion.     The  courage  of  the  country  seemed  to  relapse  into  a  tempo- 
rary panic.     The  fortitude  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  fell  for  a 
season ;  and  in  a  moment  of  terror  and  despondency,  the  demented 
project  was  seriously  meditated  of  creating  a  Dictator,  invested 
with  every  power,  legislative,  executive  and  judiciary,  civil  and 
military,  of  life  and  of  death.     The  scheme  originated  with  the 
aristocratic  portion  of  the  House ;  and  produced  an  exacerbation  of 
temper  which  menaced  a  violent  dissolution  of  the  body.    A  dis- 
crimination of  political  sentiment  was  developed  by  the  event, 
which  before,  was  deemed  incredible  among  the  members  of  that  he- 
roic Legislature.    The  republican  and  the  monarchist  stood  unveiled, 
as  if  by  the  power  of  magic ;  and  such  was  the  discrepancy  of  q>inion 
and  of  honest  zeal, — for  no  one  has  attempted  to  impeach  the  motives 
of  either  party, — that  they  walked  the  streets  on  different  sides.     It 
was  on  this  occasion,  that  Col.  Archibald  Cary,  mover  of  the  cele- 
brated resolutions  of  Independence,  now  Speaker  of  the  Senate, 
manifested  a  patriotic  sternness,  which  has  placed  him  in  history, 
along  side  of  a  Cato  and  a  Brutus.*    Meeting  Col.  Syme,  the 
step-brother  of  Patrick  Henry,  in  the  lobby  of  the  House,  during 
the  agitation,  he  accosted  him  with  great  fierceness,  in  the  following- 
teriDs : — "  I  am  told  that  your  brother  wishes  to  be  Dictator :  teK 
him  from  me,  that  the  day  of  his  appointment,  shall  be  the  day  of 
his  death, — iat  he  shall  feel  my  dagger  in  his  heart,  bef<»'e  the  sun  > 
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vA  of  that  day."*  The  feelings  excited  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Jeffer^ 
son,  who  was  eminently  instrumental  in  crushing  the  parricidal 
project,  may  be  inferred  from  that  i\ervous  and  overpowering  devel- 
opment of  its  nature  and  tendency,  which  he  recorded,  a  few 
years  after,  as  an  everlasting  warning  to  his  countrymen.  The 
following  is  an  extract. 

^^  One,  who  entered  into  this  contest,  from  a  pure  love  of  liberty, 
and  a  sense  of  injured  rights,  who  determined  to  make  every  sac- 
rifice, and  to  meet  every  danger,  for  the  re -establishment  of  those 
rights,  on  a  firm  basis,  who  did  not  mean  to  expend  his  blood  and 
substance,  for  the  wretched  purpose  of  changing  this  master  for 
that,  but  to  place  the  powers  of  governing  him,  in  a  plurality  of 
hands  of  his  own  choice,  so  that  the  corrupt  wUl  of  no  one  man, 
might  in  future  oppress  him,  must  stand  confounded  and  dismayed, 
when  he  is  told,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  that  plurality,  had 
meditated  the  surrender  of  them,  into  a  single  hand,  ai^d,  in  Ueu 
of  a  limited  monarchy,  to  deliver  him  over  to  a  despotic  one !  How 
must  he  find  his  efforts  and  sacrifices  abused  a^d  bafiled,  if  he  may 
still,  by  a  single  vote,  be  laid  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  one  man  ?  In 
God's  name,  from  whence  have  they  derived  this  power?  Is  it  from 
our  ^cient  laws  ?  None  such  can  be  produced.  Is  it  from  any 
principle  in  our  new  constitution,  expressed  or  implied  1  Every 
lineament  of  that,  expressed  or  implied,  is  in  full  opposition  to  it. 
Its  frmdamental  principle  is,  that  the  State  shall  be  governed  as  a 
Commonwealth.  It  provides  a  republican  organization,  proscribes 
under  the  name  of  prerogative,  the  exercise  of  all  powers  imdefined 
by  the  laws ;  places  on  this  basis,  the  whole  system  of  our  laws  ; 
and  by  consolidating  them  together,  chuses  that  they  should  be  left  to 
stand  or  fall  together,  never  providing  for  any  circumstances,  nor 
admitting  that  such  could  arise,  wherein  either  should  be  suspended, 
no,  not  for  a  moment.  Our  ancient  laws  expressly  declare,  that 
those  who  are  but  delegates  themselves,  shall  not  delegate  to  others, 
powers,  which  require  judgment  and  integrity  in  their  exercise-^ — 
Or  was  this  proposition  moved,  on  a  supposed  right  in  the  movers 
of  abandoning  their  posts  in  a  moment  of  distress?  The  same 
laws  forbid  the  abandonment  of  that  post,  even  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions :  and  much  more,  a  transfer  of  their  powers  into  other  hands, 
and  other  forms,  without  consulting  the  people.  They  never  admit 
the  idea,  that  these,  like  sheep  or  cattle,  may  be  given  from  hand 
to  hand,  without  an  appeal  to  their  own  will.  Was  it  friom  the 
necessity  of  the  case  ?  Necessities  which  dissolve  a  government, 
do  not  convey  its  authority  to  an  oligarchy  or  a  monarchy.    Tbey 


♦Although  it  was  ^nerally  lappoied  th&t  Blr.  Honiy,  then  Gov.  of  the  Stats, 
as  the  penon  in  view  for  the  Dictatorship,  yet  there  is  no  evidence  thai  ba 
■%m  implicated  in  the  scheme  himself,  or  had  any  knowledge  of  it. 
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throw  back,  into  thd  hands  of  the  people,  the  powers  they  had  del- 
egated, and  leave  them  as  individuals  to  shift  for  themselves.  A 
l^er  may  offer,  but  not  impose  himself,  nor  be  imposed  on  them. 
Much  less  can  their  necks  be  submitted'  to  his  sword,  their  breath 
to  be  held  at  his  will,  orcaprice.  The  necessity  which  should  operate 
these  tremendous  effects,  should  at  least  be  palpable  and  irresislable. 
*  *  *  In  this  State  alone,  did  there  exist  so  little  virtue,  that  fear 
was  to  be  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  to  become  the  mo- 
tive of  their  exertions,  and  the  principle  of  their  government  ?  The 
very  thought  alone,  was  treason  against  the  people  ;  was  treason 
against  mankind  in  general;  rivetting  for  ever  the  chains  which 
bow  down  their  necks,  by  giving  to  their  oppressors  a  proof,  which 
they  would  have  trumpeted  through  the  universe,  of  the  imbecility 
of  republican  government,  in  times  of  pressing  danger,  to  shield 
them  from  harm.  Those  who  assume  the  right  of  giving  away 
the  reins  of  government  in  any  case,  must  be  sure  that  the  herd, 
whom  they  hand  on  to  the  rods  and  hatchet  of  the  dictator,  will  lay 
their  heads  on  the  block,  when  he  sh^  nod  to  them.  But  if  our 
AssembUes  supposed  such  a  resignation  in  the  people,  I  hope  they 
mistook  their  character.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  government,  in- 
stead of  being  braced  and  invigorated  for  greater  exertions,  under 
their  difficulties,  would  have  b^n  thrown  back  upon  the  bungling 
machinery  of  county  committees  for  administration,  till  a  con- 
vention could  have  been  called,  and  its  wheels  again  set  into  reg- 
ular motion.  What  a  cmel  moment  was  this,  for  creating  such 
an  embarrassment,  for  putting  to  the  proof,  the  attachment  of  our 
countiymen,  to  repubUcan  government  ?" 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1777,  the  committee  appointed  to  Re- 
vise the  Laws,  ass^nbled  at  Fredericksburg,  agreeably  to  previous 
arangement,  to  settle  the  general  principles  of  execution,  and  to  dis- 
tribute  the  labor.  I14  relation  to  the  first  business  of  the  consulta- 
tion, the  primary  question  was,  'whether  they  should  propose  to 
abolish  the  whole  existing  system  of  laws,  and  prepare  a  new  and 
complete  Institute,  or  preserve  the  general  system,  and  only  modify 
it  to  the  present  state  of  things.'  Mr.  Pendleton,  contrary  to  his 
usual  disposition  in  fevor  of  ancient  things,  was  for  the  iorwei 
proposition,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Lee.  To  this  it  was 
objected  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  to  abrogate  the  whde  system,  would 
be  abold  measure,  and  probably  far  beyond  the  views  of  the  L^is- 
lalure;  ihii  they  had  been  in  the  practice  of  revising,  from  time  to 
time,  the  laws  of  the  Colony,  omitting  the  expired,  the  repealed, 
and  the  obsolete,  amending  only  Uioee  retained,  and  probably 
now  meant  they  should  do  the  same,  only  including  the  British  stat- 
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ntes  as  well  aa  our  own  ^  that  to  compose  a  new  Institute,  like  those 
of  Justinian  and  Bracton,  or  that  of  Blackstone,  which  was  the 
model  proposed  by  Mr.  Pendletoi^  would  'be  an  arduous  undertak- 
ing, of  vast  research,  of  great  consideration  and  judgment ;  and 
when  reduced  to  a  text,  from  the  imperfection  of  human  language, 
and  its  incompetence  to  express  distinctly  every  shade  of  idea, 
would  become  a  subject  of  question  and  chicanery,  until  settled  by 
repeated  adjudications  ;  that  this  would  involve  us  for  ages  in  liti- 
gation, and  render  property  uncertain,  xintil,  like  the  statutes  of  old, 
«very  word  had  been  tried  and  settled  by  numerous  decisions,  and 
by  new  volumes  of  reports  and  commentaries;  and,  to  be  systemat- 
ical, must  be  the  work  of  one  hand.'  This  last  was  the  opinion 
also  of  Mr.  Wythe  and  Mr.  Mason,  and  was  consequently  adopted  as 
the  rule.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  distribution  of  the  labor ',  upon 
which,  Mr.  Maac^  excused  liimself,  as,  being  no  lawyer,  he  felt  him- 
self unquahfled  to  participate  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  re- 
signed, indeed,  soon  after.  Mr.  Lee  excused  himsdf  on  the  same 
ground,  and  liv«d  but  a  short  time  longer.  The  whole  undertak- 
ing, consequently,  devolved  on  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Pendletoa,  and 
Mr.  Wytbe,  who  divided  it  among  themselves,  in  the  following 
manner : — The  whole  Common  Law,  and  the  Statutes  to  the  4th 
James  L — ^when  their  separate  Legislature  was  established, — were 
assigned  to  Mr.  Jefferson ;  the  British  Statutes,  from  that  period  to 
tlie  present  day,  to  Mr.  Wythe ;  and  the  Virginia  laws  to  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton. 

As  the  Law  of  Descents  and  the  Criminal  Law  fell  within  tiie 
portion  >assigned  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  bo4h  of  ^hich  he  designed  to 
introduce  certain  fundamental  changes,  he  submitted  his  intentions 
to  the  committee,  with  a  view  to  obtain  their  concurrence.  First, 
with  respect  to  Descents,  he  proposed  to  abolish  the  law  of  Primo- 
geniture, and  to  make  real  estate  descendible  in  equal  partition  to 
the  next  of  kin,  as  personal  property  was,  by  the  statute  of  distribution. 
Mr,  Pendleton  objected  to  the  plan,  and  insisted  upon  preserving 
the  right  of  primogeniture  entire ;  but  finding  he  could  not  main- 
tain the  whole,  ^e  proposed  to  adopt  the  Hebrew  principle,  and  give 
a  double  portion  to  the  elder  son.  In  reply,  Mr.  Jefferson  observed, 
"  that  if  the  elder  son  could  eat  twice  as  much,  or  do  double  work, 
it  might  be  a  natural  evidence  of  his  right  to  a  double  portion ;  but 
being  on  a  par,  in  his  powers  and  wants,  with  his  brothers  and  sis- 
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ters,  he  should  be  on  a  par  also  in  the  partition  of  the  patrimony/^ 
The  argument  was  as  conclusive  as  it  was  characteristic ;  and,  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  concurring  with  him,  the  principle 
was  adopted. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Criminal  Law,  he  proposed,  as  a  fundamen- 
tal rule,  that  the  punishment  of  death  should  be  abolished,  in  all 
cases,  except  for  treason  and  murder.     The  extraordinary  humani- 
ty of  this  proposition,  is  illustrated,  by  the  fact,  that  at  this  time,  the 
penal  code  of  Great  Britain  comprehended  more  than  two  himdred 
offences,  besides  treason  and  murder,  punishable  by  hanging  ;  ma- 
ny of  which  were  of  so  venial  a  nature  as  scarcely  to  deserve  flagel- 
lation.   The  innovation  recommended  would  sweep  from  the  parent 
code,  all  its  cruel  and  sanguinary  features,  without  impairing  its  en- 
ergy, as  modern  experience  has  proved,  and  present  an  example  to 
mankind,  of  wise  and  philanthropic  legislation,  whifeh  of  itself  would 
be  enough  to  immortalize  the  Revolution.     The  proposition  was  ap- 
proved by  the  committee ;  and  for  all  felonies,  under  treason  and 
murder,  it  was  agreed  to  substitute,  in  the  room  o?  capital  punish- 
ment, hard  labor  in  the  public  works,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  lex  tali- 
onis,  or  law  of  retaliation.    With  the  last  mentioned  substitute,  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  dissatisfied,  but  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the 
board.     "How  this  revolting  principle,"  says  he,  "  came  to  obtain 
our  approbation,  I  do  not  remember.     There  remained,  indeed,  in 
our  laws,  a  vestige  of  it,  in  a  single  case  of  a  slave.    It  was  the  Eng- 
Ush  law,  in  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  copied  probably  firom  the 
Hebrew  law  of  *an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,'  and  it  was  the 
law  of  several  ancieq^  peq)le ;  but  the  modem  mind  had  left  it  for 
in  the  rear  of  its  advances."    Having  decided  upon  these  general 
principles,  as  the  basis  of  revision,  they  repaired  to  their  respective 
homes,'to  accomplish  the  magnificent  design. 

Duril!)g  the  years  1777  and  8,  the  anxieties  and  agitations  of  the 
war  weighed  so  heavily  and  constantly  upon  tlie  Legislature,  thai 
little  attention  could  be  ^red  to  advancing  the  progress  of  political 
reform.  Mr.  Jefferson  continued  a  member,  but  in  ol)edience  to 
more  pressing  urgencies,  suspended,  in  great  part,  the  ruling  pur- 
pose of  his  mind,  and  buried  himself  in  the  external  concerns  of  rev- 
olution. In  all  the  practical  details  of  legislation,  he  contributed  his 
full  quota  of  service ;  but  their  volume  prevents  their  incorporation^ 
to  any  amount,  into  this  work.    Not  a  moment  was  passed  imen^ 
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ployed.  Every  interval  which  could  be  safely  abstracted  from  his 
duties  in  the  Legislature,  was  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  Re- 
vised Code  of  Virginia,  or  to  a  vigilant  circumspection  of  the  nation- 
al affairs. 

The  following  letter  to  Dr.  Franklin,  in  Paris,  evinces  the  tri- 
umphant satisfaction  with  which  he  contemplated  the  establishment 
of  repubUcanism  on  the  ruin^  of  monarchy,  in  his  native  State,  as 
well  as  the  anxiety  and  zeal  which  he  carried  into  every  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service.  It  is  the  fourth,  in  date,  of  his  published 
correspondence. 

"  Virgina,  August  13,  1777. 
"  Honorable  Sir, — I  forbear  to  write  you  news,  as  the  time  of  Mr. 
Shore's  departure  being  uncertain,  it  might  be  old  before  you  receive 
it,  and  lie  can,  in  person,  possess  you  of  all  we  have.     With  respect 
to  the  State  of  Virginia  in  particular,  the  people  seem  to  have  laid 
aside  the  monarchical,  and  taken  up  the  republican  government, 
with  as  much  ease  as  would  have  attended  their  throwing  off  an  old, 
and  putting  on  a  new  suit  of  clothes.     Not  a  single  throe  has  at- 
tended this  important  transformation.     A  half  dozen  aristocratical 
gentlemen,  agonizing  under  the  loss  of  pre-eminence,  have  some- 
times ventured  their  sarcasms  on  our  poUtical  metamorphosis.   They 
have  been  thought  fitter  objects  of  pity  than  of  punishment.     We 
are  at  present  in  the  complete  and  quiet  exercise  of  well  organized 
government,  save  only  that  our  courts  of  justice  do  not  open  till  the 
fall.     I  think  nothing  can  bring  the  security  of  our  continent  and  its 
cause  into  danger,  if  we' can  support  the  credit  of  our  paper.     To- 
do  that,  1  apprehend  one  or  two  steps  must  be  taken.     Either  to 
procure  free  trade  by  alliance  with  some  naval  power  able  to  protect 
it ;  or,  if  we  find  there  is  no  prospect  of  that,  to  shut  our  ports  totally 
to  all  the  world,  and  turn  our  Colonies  into  manufactories.     The 
former  would  be  most  eligible,  because  most  conformable  to  the  hab- 
its and  wishes  of  our  people.     Were  the  British  Court  to  return  to 
tlieir  senses  in  time  to  seize  the  little  advantage  which  still  remains 
\vithin  their  reach  from  this  quarter,  I  judge  that,  on  acknowledging 
our  absolute  independence  and  sovereignty,   a  commercial  treaty 
beneficial  to  them,  and  perhaps  even  a  league  of  mutual  offence  and 
defence,  might,  not  seeing  the  expense  or  consequences  of  such  a 
measure,  be  approved  by  our  people,  if  nothing  in  the  mean  time, 
done  on  your  part,  should  prevent  it.     But  they  will  continue  to 
grasp  at  their  desperate  sovereignty,  t'dl  every  benefit  short  of  that  is 
forever  out  of  their  reach.     I  wish  my  domestic  situation  had  render- 
ed it  possible  for  me  to  join  you  in  the  very  honorable  charge  confix 
dad  to  you.    Residence  in  a  polite  Court,  society  of  literati  of  the 
first  order,  a  just  cause  and  an  approving  God,  will  add  length  to  a 
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life  for  which  all  men  pray,  and  none  more  tlmn  your  most  bbedienC 
and  humble  servant.'' 

In  addition  to  the  ciowd  of  military  operations,  which  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature,  two  unportant  transactions  of  a  civil 
character,  in  both  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  took  the  lead^  distinguish' 
ed  the  autumnal  session  of  1777.  These  were,  the  ratification  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union,  prqx)8ed  by  Coi»- 
gress  on  the  17th  of  November^  '76  ;  and  the  adoption  of  a  plan 
to  dispose  of  the  vast  unappropriated  lands  of  Virginia,  on  the  west- 
ern waters,  the  avails  of  which  to  be  appUed  to  the  creation  of  a 
sinking  fund,  in  aid  of  the  taxes,  for  discharging  the  public  debu 
A  loan  ofi&ce  was  estaUished,  in  whicb  the  waste  and  unpatented 
lands  were  registered,  and  sold,  from  (&ne  to  time,  on  moderate 
terms,  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  State.  In  the  present  posture  of  affairs^ 
no  measure  could  have  been  proposed,  more  directly  and  widely  ben- 
eficial; it  opened  an  incalculable  resource  for  the  support  of  the  pub- 
lic credit. 

The  May  session  of  1778,  also,  notwithstanding  the  miportumty 
of  the  war,  and  the  unremitting  assiduities  of  military  preparation, 
was  distinguished  by  a  civil  transaction,  which  is  intimately  blend- 
ed with  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  with  the  honor  of  our 
common  country.  We  allude  to  the  aboUtion  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
The  bill  for  this  purpose,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  introduced^  by 
him  at  the  October  session  of  '76,  but  was  not  acted  upon  finally,  un- 
til the  present,  when  a  more  particular  illustration  of  its  merits  wa^ 
promised,  by  a  historical  comparison  of  the  efibrts  of  other  nations, 
in  the  same  benevolent  sphere.  The  British  empii'e  has  claimed 
the  honor  of  having  set  the  example  to  the  world,  of  the  renuncia- 
tion of  this  diabolical  traflick  ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh  declared,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1818,  that  on  the  sub- 
ject of  making  the  slave  trade  punishable  by  law.  Great  Britain  hail 
led  the  way.  A  little  attention  to  dates  and  transactions,  will  eluci- 
date the  historical  truth  on  this  point. 

In  the  year  1791,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  is  considered  the  father 
of-  African  Abolition  in  England,  made  liis  first  grand  motion  U> 
that  effect  in  the  House  of  Commons.  After  a  vehement  and  pro- 
tracted  debate,  in  the  course  of  which,  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  "if  the 
House  did  not,  by  their  vote,  mark  to  all  mankind  their  abhorrence 
of  a  practice  so  savage,  so  enormous,  so  repugnant  to  all  laws,  hu— 
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0ian  and  divine,  they  would  consign  their  character  to  eternal  in- 
famy,"— the  motion  was  lost  by  a  considerable  majority.    The  ensu- 
ing' year,  he  renewed  his  proposition,  with  unabated  ardor,  and 
again  it  was  rejected  by  the  House.     They  nevertheless  manifested 
some  relaxation  in  their  resistance  to  the  general  principle,  by  vot- 
ing a  gradual  abolition,  the  same  year ;  but  the  House  of  Lords 
refused  to  concur.    The  same  vote  was  again  carried  in  1794,  in 
Ck)mmons,  by  a  very  thin  House ;  but  lost  with  the  Peers,  by  a 
majority  of  forty-five  to  four.    Similar  results  attended  the  annual 
and  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  abolitionists,  for  the  space  of  four- 
teen years ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  25th  of  March,  1807,  tbst 
England  consented  to  renounce  the  Slave  Trade,  by  a  law  w^ch 
enacted,  that  no  vessels  should  clear  out  for  slaves  from  ^7  port 
within  the  British  dominions,  after  the  Ist  of  May;  ^^'^  y  and 
that  no  slave  should  be  landed  in  the  Cc^lonies  «^  ^^^  ^^  of 
March,  1808.    On  the  16th  of  March,  1792,  D^ark  promulgated 
a  law,  which  interdicted  the  Slave  Trade  on  th^  P^^  of  Danish  sub- 
jects, after  the  commencement  of  the  yea*'  ^^^  >  *^^  which  pre- 
scribed that  all  importations  of  slaves  ^^^  ^^^  Danish  dominions 
should  cease  at  the  same  period.    P^eden,  who  had  never  author- 
ized the  traffick,  consented  to  its/^ohibition  in  1813;  and  the  King^ 
of  the  Netherlands  in  1814    ^  France,  Bonaparte  interdicted  it 
spontaneously  and  imme<^^ly  on  his  return  from  Elba,  in  1815. 
in  1816,  Spain  adpvit^  ^  ^  treaty  with  England,  to  renounce 
the  tntde  entirely,  f^^  the  30th  of  March,  1820,  in  consideration 
of  the  «um  of  fyifX  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.    About  the 
same  time,  also,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  the  same  Power,  with 
Fortugal,  in  which  she  required  the  period  of  eight  years  to  com- 
plete the  wcnrk  of  abolition,  together  with  certain  material  changes 
in  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries.* 

From  the  foregoing  statement,  it  appears,  theit  the  high  honor 
of  having  set  the  example  in  the  magnanimous  work  of  African 
Abolition,  belongs  clearly  and  absolutely  to  America.  That  Vir- 
ginia was  the  first  sovereign  and  independent  State,  herself  a  slave 
holding  ccHumunity,  which  renounced  the  nefarious  commerce  ; 
that  she  preceded  Great  Britain  twenty-nine  years,  and  the  other 
principal  dave  dealing  Powers  in  Europe,  except  Denmark,  more 
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iliiiii  ihirty-flve  years ;  and  thai  amon^  ihe  mullinide  of  siateemea 
;iiid  pliilanlhropisU,  wliose  praises  have  l>een  beraldetl  throogb  llw 
universe,  and  deaervedly  so,  for  their  splendid  sncceyses  in  ihis  sjie- 
CKi  of  legislalioii,  Uie  merit  of  ptiorily,  and  of  8clf4iFnying  ]>atrh 
oiisin,  atiachcs  irreaistably  and  inconiestibly  to  Mr.  Jefferson-     The 
Bill  which  lie  submiLted  lu  tlie  Legislature,  and  winch  finally  re- 
ceived iheir  sanction,  prohibited,  under  heavy  penaldea,  the  ifflro- 
dnction  of  any  slave  into  Virginia,  by  land  or  by  water ;  and  dc* 
dared,  ihai  evary  slave  imported  contrary  thereto,  should  be  imme- 
-^dialiily  free  ;  exceptmg  such  oa  might  l>clong  to  persons  emipaltng 
^in  tliB  other  Statea,  or  be  rtaimed  by  discount,  devise,  or  mar- 
''"rw.  or  be  at  llial  tinie,  the  actual  property  of  any  citizen  of  the 
Comm*fl^-eaUli,  residing  hi  any  other  of  the  United  Sialttt,  or  bp- 
loug  I)  tra,^]ierg  making  a  transient  stay,  aud  carrying  their  daves 
invay  wiUi  111.^,     The  circumstance  ought  not  to  he  overlooked, 
that  this  iinporiiM  triumph  was  achieved  amid  the  iiuhnlence  and 
anxiety  of  Revolutiv, .  ii,ug  exhibiting  the  sublime  Ppertacle  of  r 
people  legislating  for  tt,  Jibenies  of  another  and  distant  conunenl, 
before  the  recovery  of  then.  Q^vn.     The  example  vros  followed  up 
by  Pennsylvania,  MassachuB»ig^  Conncctiail  and  Rliode  iFland, 
in  the  years  1790,  'S7,  '88  ;  antl:„  1794  ihe  Congress  of  the  Uoi- 
led  Slates  interdicted  the  trade  fron.  ^w  the  ports  of  the  Union, 
nudcr  severe  penalties.     Thus  was  th,.  ^^ork  of  aholition  fintdl; 
conauinmuied  ift\AmeTica,  and  a  great  step  taken  towards  cmdica' 
ling  the  invetccate  and  hydra-headed  e\il.     'Kje  cause  of  emand 
pnlinn  ia  a  verj' dilterent  subject.     We  have  aVeady  noticed  tbi 
upmious,  aud  ihe  official  labors  of  Mr.  Jefferson  ujk^i  that  pwni , 
his  future  and  indefatigable  efforts  in  the  same  cause,  diffu^d,  ai 
(hey  arc,  ihrough  his  whole  life,  will  progressively  deielojie  thew 
selves  ui  the  sequel. 

in  ijie  month  of  Febriiaiy,  1779,  the  CommiKee  of  Revision 
liaviug  completed  tlieir  respective  tasks,  convened  at  Williamsbura 
lo  review,  approve,  and  consolidate  tlicni  into  one  Ilei)ort.  Ther 
cume  together  day  after  day,  and  examiued  critically  their  seven 
IKirls,  scrutinizing  and  amendiug,  until  they  had  agreed  on  U* 
wliole.  They  had,  in  this  work,  emljodicd  all  the  Common  Lai 
which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  alter,  all  the  British  Siatuta 
from  Magna  Charta  to  the  present  day,  and  all  the  laws  oi  Vii 
giiiitt,  from  the  estabhshmeiit  of  their  separate  Legislature  u  tl) 
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present  time;  which  they  thought  should  be  retained,  .within  the 
compass  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  bills,  making  a  printed 
folio  of  ninety  pages  only.    A  monument  of  codification,  upon  the 
republican  model,  almost  incredible  at  that  period  !    The  whole  of 
this  herculean  labor,  the  major  part  of  which  fell  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
was  accomplished  at  detached  and  hurried  intervals,  amidst  the 
complicated  occupations  and  anxieties  of  the  times,  within  the 
brief  space  of  two  years.    In  the  execution  of  his  part,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son observed  a  rule,  in  relation  to  style,  which  may  appear  rather 
odd  to  the  modem  draughtsman.    In  reforming  the  ancient  stat- 
utes, he  preserved  the  diction  of  the  text ;  and  in  all  new  draughts, 
he  avoided  the  introduaion  of  modern  technicalities,  and  adopted 
the  sample  of  antiquity  ;  which,  from  its  greater  simplicity,  would 
allow  less  scope  for  the  chicanery  of  the  lawyers,  and  remove  from 
among  the  people,  numberless  liabilities  to  litigation.    Against  the 
labored  phraseology  of  modem  statutes,  he  has' entered  an  amusing 
protest.    '  Their  verbosity,'  says  he, « their  endless  tautologies,  their 
involutions  of  case  within  case,  and  parenthesis  within  parenthesis, 
and  their  multipUed  efforts  at  certainty,  by  saids  and  aforesaidsy 
by  ors  and  by  ands^  to  make  them  more  plaui,  have  rendered  them 
really  more  perplexed  and  incomprehensible,  not  only  to  common 
readers,  but  to  the  lawyers  themselves.' 


CHAPTER  VL      . 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1779,  the  Committee  of  Revisors  commu- 
nicated their  Report  to  the  General  Assembly,  accompanied  by  a 
letter  to  the  Speaker,  signed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Wythe,  and 
authorized  by  Mr.  Pendleton. 

The  Revised  Code  was  not  enacted  in  a  mass,  as  veas  contem- 
plated ;  the  minds  of  the  Legislature  were  not  prepared  for  so  ex- 
tensive  a  transition,  at  once,  and  the  violence  of  the  times  afforded 
little  leisure  for  the  business  of  metaphysical  discussion  and  training. 
Same  Bills  were  take]>  out,  occasionally,  from  time  to  time,  and 
passed ;  but  the  main  body  of  the  work  was  not  entered  upon,  un- 
till  after  the  general  peace,  in  1785 ;  '^  when,"  says  Mr.  Jefferson, 
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^<  by  the  unwearied  exertions  of  Mr.  Madison,  in  opposition  to  the 
endless  quibbles,  chicaneries,  perversions,  vexations,  and  delays  of 
lawyer^  and  demi-lawyers,  most  of  the  bills  were  passed  by  the 
Lej^yslature,  with  little  alteration."  The  distinguished  cotempoi-ary, 
who  is  represented  as  having  had  so  important  an  agency  in  car- 
rying this  code  into  operation,  has  added  verbal  testimony  of  the 
uncommon  estimate  which  he  put  upon  its  merits.  "  It  has"  says 
he,  ^*  been  a  mine  of  legislcUivd  wealthy  and  a  model  of  statuto- 
ry composition,  containing  not  a  single  superfluous  word,  and 
prefering  always  words  and  phrases  of  a  meaning  fixed  as  much 
as  possible  by  oracular  treatises,  or  solemn  adjudications."* 

In  preparing  this  work,  Mr.  Jefferson  improved  the  opportunity 
to  push  his  favorite  system  of  reform  into  every  branch  and  fibre 
of  administration,  ivhich  could  be  reached  through  that  avenue. 
The  principal  innovations  which  he  made  upon  the  established  or- 
der of  things,  were  the  following : 

1.  The  Repeal  of  the  Law  of  Entails,  which,  though  separately 
enacted  at  the  first  republican  session,  he  incorporated  into  the  Re- 
vised Code. 

2.  The  Abrogation  of  the  right  of  Primogeniture,  and  the  equal 
division  of  inheritances  among  all  the  children,  or  other  represen- 
tatives in  equal  degree. 

3.  The  Assertion  of  the  right  of  Expatriation,  or  a  republican 
definition  of  the  rules  whereby  aliens  may  become  citizens,  and 
citizens  make  themselves  aliens.  ^ 

4.  The  Establishment  of  Religious  Freedom  upon  the  broadest 
foundation. 

6.  The  Emancipation  of  all  Slaves  born  after  the  passage  of 
the  act,  and  deportation  at  a  proper  age^pot  carried  into  effect. 

6.  The  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment  in  all  cases,  except 
those  of  treason  and  murder ;  and  the  graduation  of  punishments 
to  crimes  throughout,  upon  the  principles  of  leowon  and  humanity'^ 
enacted  with  amendments. 

7.  The  Establishment  of  a  systematical  plan  of  General  Educa- 
tion, reaching  all  classes  of  citizens,  and  adapted  to  every  grade  of 
capacity — not  carried  into  effect 
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*  Utter  to  S.  H.  Smith,  1827. 
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The  firat  of  theee  prominent  features  of  the  Revisal,  has  already 
been  considered  at  eufficieat  length. 

The  second  in  the  catalc^e,  holds  an  eniinent  rank  among  the 
oocieDt  and  venerable  foundations  of  lepubUcaniein.  It  overturn- 
ed one  of  the  nioet  arlrilrary  and  unrighteous,  among  the  multiplied, 
institutions,  which  have  been  permitted  to  evict  the  laws  of  God 
and  the  order  of  nature,  from  the  aocial  syetema  of  mankind.  The 
principle  of  Primogeniture  waa  a  feudal  engraftment  upon  the  an- 
cient common  law  of  England,  introduced  by  William  the  Coi>- 
qmrot,  with  the  hoet  of  kindred  burthenB  and  restrictions ;  and  as 
it  fonued  the  mom  pillar  of  the  military  despotisms  in  barbarian 
Scandinavm,  so  m  civiliaed  England,  it  constituted  the  grand  arte- 
ry of  a  hereditaijf  and  heavy  bearing  oligarchy.  Like  the  law  of 
entails,  it  operal«d  to  perpetuate  the  soil  and  weaUh  of  the  king"- 
dun  in  single  lines  of  tauMes,  and  to  create  an  artificial  nobility, 
fiiunded  on  the  mere  cireumelancc  of  birth,  to  the  exclusion  from  all 
power  and  place,  of  the  real  nobility  of  talent  and  vin^i.  nJUrJi  _> 
nature  bos  wisely  ordered  f*r  the  diiw.ium  nf  human  affaiie.  It 
did  not  escape  the  penetration  of  Mr:  JefFereon,  tliat  the  existence 
of  such  a  principle,  in  a  repubUcan  government,  was  a  political 
solecism ;  on  the  eitincUoa  of  which,  depended  the  consistence 
and  stability  of  the  whole  structure.  The  aristocracy  of  Virginia 
opposed  the  innovarion  with  the  usual  pertinacity,  which  narked 
their  adherence  to  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  order  ;  but  the 
bill  was  finally  carried,  in  1785,  and  forms  the  present  law  of  De- 
scents in  that  distinguished  Commonwealth. 

The  law  ou  liui  bubjii  i  <if  Expatriation,  established  the  repubU- 
can doctrine  aA  tliiit  luiriHual  and  much  controverted  principle  of 
revolution.  T)ii'  urigiiuil  opinions  of  the  Author,  in  reference  to 
this  question,  Yoin  ihp'  ■inliest  dawn  of  colonial  resistance,  with 
the  singular  di-i';^-^;riiiy  lutween  them  and  those  of  his  leading 
compatriots,  have  been  illustrated,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  by  an 
appeal  to  the  written  testimony  of  that  period.  Heterodox  and 
presumptuous  an  his  rights  of  colonization  were  deemed  by  the  po- 
Utical  doctors  of  tlie  first  phasis  of  the  Revolution,  the  public  mind 
had  now  approximated  so  nearly  to  the  same  point,  as  to  author- 
ize the  attempt  to  estabUsh  them  upon  a  legal  basis.  The  bill  for 
this  purpose,  was  taken  up  separately,  and  carried,  on  the  26th  of 
Jtme,  79,  principally  through  the  exertions  of  George  Mason,  into 
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whoBC  haQcU  the  Author  had  coinmitted  it,  on  his  retiring  from 
the  Legislature,  the  first  of  that  month.  After  statJDg  the  condJ- 
tiona  of  naluralizalioD,  and  declaring  who  Bhall  be  deemed  citizens, 
and  who  aliens,  on  terms  extremely  liberal  ani  democr^ic,  the 
act  goes  oa  to  preacritie  ;  "  And  in  order  to  preserve  to  the  citizens 
of  this  Commonwealth  that  natural  right,  which  all  men  have, 
of  relinquishing  the  country,  in  wliich  birth  or  other  accident  may 
have  thrown  thei»,  and  seeking  subaiatence  and  happiness  where- 
soever they  may  be  able,  or  may  hope  to  find  them  ;  and  to  de- 
clare, unequivocally,  what  circumstances  shall  be  deemed  evidence 
of  an  intention  in  any  citizen  to  exercise  that  right :  It  is  enac- 
ted and  declared,"  &c.  Having  defined  the  necessary  cifcomstan- 
cea  of  evidence,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  ih^eon,  the  act  con- 
cludes by  giving  to  all  fi:ee  white  inhabitants  of  other  States,  ex 
cept  paupers  and  fugitives  from  justice,  the  same  rights,  privileges 
and  immunities,  hb  belong  to  the  free  citizens  of  the  Coinmonwealtb, 
and  the  liberty  of  free  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  the  same  ; 
— — Miig,  nowcTCr.  me  aSta.  and  authority  of  retaining  pereoOR 
guUty,  or  charged  with  the  commission,  of  any  high  crime  or  mis- 
demeanor^in  another  State,  and  of  delivering  them  over  to  the  au- 
thorities of  the  State  from  which  they  fled,  upon  demand  of  the  Gov- 
ernor or  executive  power  of  such  State.  Speaking  of  this  act,  the 
Continuator  of  Burk's  History  of  Virginia,  remarks : 

"Its  operation  has  been  superseded  by  subsequent  insritutbns; 
but  that  philanthropy  which  opened,  in  Virginia,  air  asylum  to  in- 
dividuals of  any  nation  not  at  open  war  nnth  America,  upon  their 
removing  tothe  State  to  reside,and  Uii  ill 
that  respect  for  tlie  natural  and  social  i  iij 
restraints  whatever  on  expatriation,  andol 
zens,  so  long  only  as  they  arc  willing  to  ri 
be  fwgotten.  The  legislators  of  Virgiiij^i 
est  hold  of  a  government  on  its  citizens.  I-  i 
tional  hberty,  mild  laws,  and  protecting  institutions  never  fail  to  pro- 
duce ;  especially,  when  physical  advantages  march  in  front  with  po- 
Uucal  blessings,  and  industry  and  worth  are  perennial  sources  of 
comfort  and  respectability." 

The  act  for  the  establishment  of  Religious  Freedom,  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  Revised  Code.  With  the  single 
exception  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  is  the  most  celebra- 
ted of  the  author's  productions,  and  the  one  to  which  himself  always 
recuned  with  the  highest  pride  and  satisfaction.     The  preamble 
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which  ushers  in  the  act,  demonstrates,  with  unrivaled  grandeur, 
and  with  the  emphasis  of  mathematical  certainty,  the  premises  up- 
on which  the  stupendous  proposition  was  founded ;  "and  the  disci- 
ple of  truth,"  says  a  writer,*  "on  beholding  th|s  temple  of  reiiig^ 
must  feel  a  holier  awe  from  the  magnificence  of  the  vestibule." 
Taking  into  consideration  the  infancy  of  pohtical  science,  at  that  pe- 
riod^ the  feeble  advances,  in  particular,  wRich  had  been  made  on  the 
subject  of  religious  liberty,  the  bigoted  adhesion  of  the  mind  to  tra- 
ditional scruples  in  spiritual  concerns,  and  the  high  fermentation  of 
the  Church  party,  smarting  under  the  recent  loss  of  government 
power  and  patronage,  the  erection,  by  law,  of  this  memorable  bul- 
war|^  of  human  freedom,  may  be  regarded  as  the  proudest  triumph 
of  reason  and  philosophy,  of  which  that,  or  any  other  age,  can  boast. 
The  following  is  the  Preamble,  with  the  accompanying  Act 

"  Whereas  Almighty  God  hath  created  the  mind  free ;  that  all 
attempts  to  influence  it  by  temporal  punishments  or  burthens,  or  by 
civil  incapacitations,  tend  only  to  beget  habits  of  hypocrisy  and  mean- 
ness, and  are  a  departure  from  the  plan  of  the  Holy  Author  of  our  reli- 
gion, who  being  Lord  both  of  body  and  hiind,  yet  chose  not  to  propa- 
gate it  by  coercions  on  either, as  was  in  his  Almighty  power  to  do;  that 
the  impious  presumption  of  legislators  and  rulers,  civil  as  w^ell  as  eccle- 
siastical, who,  being  themselves  but  fallible  and  uninspired  men, 
have  assumed  dominion  over  the  faith  of  others,  setting  up  their 
own  opinions  and  modes  of  thinking,  as  the  only  true  and  infallible, 
and  as  such,  endeavoring  to  impose  them  on  others,  hath  establish- 
ed and  maintained  false  religions  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world, 
and  through  all  time ;  that  to  compel  a  man  to  fiimish  contribu- 
tions of  money  for  the  propagation  of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves, 
is  sinfrd  and  tyrannical ;  that  even  the  forcing  him  to  support  this 
or  that  teacher  of  his  own  religious  persuasion,  is  depriving  him  of 
the  comfortable  Uberty  of  giving  his  contributions  to  the  particular 
pa8tor,whose  morals  he  would  make  his  pattern,  and  whose  powers 
he  feels  most  persuasive  to  righteousness,  and  is  withdrawing  from 
the  ministry  those  temporary  rewards,  which,  proceeding  from  an 
approbation  of  their  personal  conduct,  are  an  additional  incitement 
to  earnest  and  umremitting  labors  for  the  instruction  of  mankind ; 
that  €ur  civil  rights  have  no  dependence  upon  our  religious  opinions, 
any  more  than  our  opinions  in  physics  or  geometry ;  that  therefore 
the  proscribing  any  citizen  as  unworthy  the  pubUc  confidence,  by 
laying  upon  him  an  incapacity  of  being  called  to  offices  of  trus)  and 
emolument,  unless  he  profess  or  renounce  this  or  that  religious  opin- 
ion, is  deprivmg  him  injuriously  of  those  privileges  and  advantages, 

«S.  H.Smitb. 
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to  which  in  conunon  with  his  fellow  citizens  he  has  a  natural  right ; 
that  it  tends  only  to  corrupt  the  principles  of  that  religion  it  is  meant 
to  encourage,  by  bribing  with  a  monopoly  of  worldly  honors  and 
emoluments,  those  who  will  externally  profess  and  conform  to  it  •,  yet 
though  indeed  these  are  criminal  who  do  not  withstand  such  tempta- 
tion, yet  neither  are  those  innocent  who  lay  the  bait  in  their  way ;  that 
to  suffer  the  civil  magistrate  to  intrude  his  powers  into  the  field  of 
opinion,  and  to  restrain  tbi  profession  or  propagation  of  principles  on 
supposition  of  their  ill  tendency,  is  a  dangerous  fallacy,  which  at  once 
destroys  all  religious  liberty,  because  he  being  of  course  judge  of  that 
tendency  will  make  his  opinions  the  rule  of  judgment,  and  approve 
or  condemn  the  sentiments  of  others  only  as  they  shall  square  with 
or  differ  from  his  own ;  that  it  is  time  enough  for  the  rightful  pur- 
poses of  civil  government,  for  its  officers  to  interfere  when  principles 
break  out  into  overt  acts  against  peace  and  good  order ;  and  finsilly, 
that  truth  is  great  and  will  prevail  if  left  to  herself,  that  she  is  the 
proper  and  sufficient  antagonist  to  enor,  and  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  conffict,  unless  by  human  interposition  disarmed  of  her 
natural  w^eapons,  free  argument  and  debate,  enrors  ceasing  to  be 
dangerous  when  it  is  permitted  freely  to  contradict  them  : 

'^  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  That  no  man  shall  be 
compelled  to  frequent  or  support  any  religious  worship,'place,  or  minis- 
try, whatsoever,  nor  shall  be  enforced^s'estrained,  molested,  or  burthen- 
ed  in  his  body  or  goods,  nor  shall  otherwise  suffer  on  account  of  his  re- 
Ugious  opinions  or  belief;  but  that  all  men  shall  be  free  to  profess, 
and  by  argument  to  maintain,  their  opinion  in  matters  df  religion, 
and.  that  the  same  shall  in  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge,  or  affect  their 
civil  capacities. 

'^  And  though  we  well  know  that  this  Assembly,  elected  by  the 
people  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  legislation  (^ly,.  have  no  pow^ 
to  restrain  the  acts  of  successive  Assemblies,  constituted  withpow- 
ers  equal  to  our  own,  and  that  therefore  to  declare  this  act  to  be  irre- 
vocable would-be  of  no  effect  in  law ;  yet  we  are  free  to  declare, 
and  do  declare,  that  the  rights  hereby  asserted  are  of  the  natural 
lights  of  mankind,  and  that  if  any  act  shotdd  be  hereafter  passed  to 
repeal  the  present,  or  to  narrow  its  operation,  such  act  will  be  an  in- 
fring^aoent  of  natural  right." 

The  above  is  the  form  in  which  it  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature,  and  varies  somewhat  from  the  original  draught  *  The 
variations,'  says  the  compiler  of  tlie  Virginia  statutes,  'rendired  the 
style  less  elegant,  though  they  did  not  materially  affect  the  sense.' 
Th^Bill  was  not  acted  upon  until  the  year  1785,  nor  carried  then, 
but  with  considerable  difficulty. 

"  I  had  drawn  it,"  says  the  author,  "  in  allike  latitude  of  reasoi^ 
and  right.    It  still  met  with  opposition ;  but,  "h'some  mutilations 
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in  the  preamble,  it  was  finally  passed  ;  and  a  singular  propocition 
4)roved,  that  its  protection  of  opinion  was  meant  to  be  "universal. 
^Vhere  the  preamble  declares,  that  coercion  is  a  departure  from  the 
plan  of  the  Holy  Author  of  our  reUgion,  an  amendment  was  pn> 
posed,  by  msertmg  the  words  'Jesus  Christ,'  so  that  it  should  lead, 
'  a  departure  from  the  plan  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy  Author  of  our 
religion ;'  the  insertion  was  rejec|;ed  by  a  great  majority,  in  proof 
that  they  meant  to  comprehend,  withm  the  mantle  of  its  protectbn, 
the  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  the  Christian  and  Mahometan,  the  Hm- 
doo,  and  Infidel  of  every  denomination." 

This  celebrated  Act  has  been  the  standing  model  of  legislation 
for  the  security  of  reUgious  fireedom,  in  all  parte  of  the  Union,  from 
that  day  to  the  present ;  and  there  is  jiot,  we  believe,  a  State,  that 
lias  legislated  at  all  upon  the  subject,  which  has  not  incorporated, 
either  in  ite  Constitution,  or  ite  Statutory  Code,  the  substance  of  its 
provisions,  and,  in  some  instances,  its  phraseology  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

On  ite  promulgation,  in  1785,  it  excited  unbounded  admiration, 
and  was  cq)ied  into  every  newspaper,  which  made  any  pretensions 
to  liberality,  with  enthusiastic  comments.  In  Europe,  it  produced 
a  considerable  sensation.  It  was  translated  into  all  the  principal 
languages,  copied  into  the  newspapers,  reviews,  ^md  encyclopedias, 
and  applauded  beyond  measure  by  the  statesmen  and  philosophers 
of  the  ancient  world.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  in  France  when  the  in- 
telligence was  received  in  Europe,  resident  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
Versailles ;  and  in  his  private  letters  to  America,  of  that  date,  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  the  admiration  expressed  for  the  Act  of  Religious 
Freedom,  and  the  Revised  Code  generally. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wythe,  dated  Paris,  August  13,  1786,  he  thus 

writes; 

ft 

"  The  European  papers  have  announced,  thsa  the  Assembly  of 
Virginia  were  occupied  on  the  revisal  of  their  code  of  laws.  This 
with  some  other  siniilar  intelligence,  has  contributed  much  to  con- 
vince die  people  of  Europe,  that  what  the  Englidi  papers  are  con- 
stantly publishing  of  our  aniurchy,  is  false ;  as  they  are  sensible^ 
that  such  a  work  is  that  of  a  people  only,  who  are  in  perfect  tran- 
quillity. Our  act  for  fi-eedom  of  religion  is  extremely  applauded  ■ 
The  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  the  several  nations  of  Europe, 
resident  at  this  court,  have  asked  of  me  copiea  of  it,  to  send  to  their 
sovereigns,  and  it  is  inserted  at  full  length  in  several  books  now  in 
the  press;  among  others,  in  the  new  Encydapedie.    I  think  it  will 

produce  considerable  good,  even  in  these  countries,  where  ignorance. 
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EupastitioD,  poverty,  and  oppression  of  body  and  mind,  in  every 
form,  are  so  firmly  settled  on  the  mass  of  the  people,  that  their  re- 
demption from  them  can  never  be  hoped.  If  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  were  to  set  themselves  to  work,  to  emancipate  the  minds  of 
their  subjects  from  their  present  ignorance  and  prejudices,  and  that, 
as  zealously  as  they  now  endeavor  the  contrary,  a  thousand  years 
would  not  place  them  on  that  high  ground,  on  which  our  common 
people  are  now  setting  out.  Ours  could  not  have  been  so  fairly 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  common  sense  of  the  people,  had 
they  not  been  separated  from  their  parent  stock,  and  kept  from  con- 
tamination, either  from  them,  or  the  other  people  of  the  old  world, 
by  the  intervention  of  so  wide  an  ocean.  To  know  the  worth  of 
this,  one  must  see  the  want  of  it  here." 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  dated  Paris,  Dec.  16,  1786,  he 

communicates  the  same  information,  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  loses 

no  interest  by  the  repetition. 

"  The  Virginia  act  for  religious  freedom  has  been  received  with 
infinite  approbation  in  Europe,  and  propagated  with  enthusiasm. 
I  do  not  mean  by  the  governments,  but  by  the  individuals  who 
compose  them.  It  has  b^n  translated  into  French  and  Italian, 
has  been  sent  to  most  of  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  has  been  the 
best  evidence  of  the  falsehood  of  those  report^,  which  stated  us  to 
be  in  anarchy.  It  is  inserted  in  the  new  Encyclopedie,  and  is  ap* 
pearing  in  most  of  the. publications  respecting  America.  In  fact,  it 
IS  comfortable  to  see  the  standard  of  reason  at  length  erected,  after 
so  many  ages,  during  which  the  human  mind  has  be0n  h^  in 
vassalage  by  kings,  priests,  and  nobles:  and  it  is  honomble  for  m 
to  have  produced  the  first  legi^ture  who  had  the  courage  to  de- 
clare, that  the  reason  of  man  may  be  trusted  with  the  formation  of 
his  own  opinions." 

The  next  distinguishing  and  fundamental  change  recommended 
by  the  Revisal,  regarded  the  freedom  of  the  unhappy  sons  of  Africa ; 
and  proposed,  directly,  the  Emancipation  of  all  Slaves  bom  after  the 
passage  of  the  act    The  Bill  reported  by  the  Revisors,  did  not  it- 
self contain  this  proposition ;  but  an  amendment  containing  it,  wns 
prepared,  to  be  ofiked  to  the  L^islatuie,  whenever  the  bffl  should 
h&  taken  up.    ''It  was  thought  better,"  says  the  Author,  '^  that  this 
should  be  kept  back,  and  attempted  only,  by  way  of  amendment." 
It  was  farther  agreed,  to  embrace  in  the  residuary  proportion   a 
clause,  directing,  that  the  after  bom  Slaves  should  continue  with 
their  parents  to  a  certain  age,  then  be  brought  up  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, to  tillage,  arts  or  sciences,  according  to  their  geniuses,  till  the 
females  should  be  eighteen,  and  the  males  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
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when  they  should  be  colonized  to  such  fhce  as  the  dtcumstancesof 

the  dme  should  render  most  proper,  sending  them  out  with  arms, 
implements  of  household  and  the  handicraft  arts,  seeds,  pairs  of  the 
useful  domestic  animals,  &c. ;  to  declare  them  a  free  and  independ* 
ent  people,  and  extend  to  them  our  alliance  and  protection,  till  they 
should  have  acquired  strength ;  and  to  send  vessels,  at  the  same 
time,  to  other  parts  of  the  world  for  an  equal  number  of  white  in- 
habitants, to  induce  whom  to  migrate  thither,  proper  encourage- 
ments were  to  be  proposed.  But  when  the  Bill  was  taken  up  by 
the  Legislature,  in  1785,  neither  Mr.  Jefferson,  nor  Mr.  Wythe,  his 
chief  coadjutoi'  in  the  undertaking,  were  members  ;  the  former  be- 
ing absent  on  the  Legation  to  France,  and  the  latter,  an  officer  of 
the  judiciary  department ;  so  the  contemplated  amendment  was  not 
proposed,  and  the  Bill  passed  unaltered,  being  a  mere  digest  of  the 
existing  laws  on  the  subject,  without  any  intimation  of  a  plan  for 
future  and  general  emancipation. 

If  there  was  any  one  question  connected  with  the  freedom  and 
happiness  of  mankind,  on  which  the  genius  of  Mr.  Jefferson  kin^ 
died  into  an  extravagance,  seemingly  incompatible  with  sobriety 
and  right  reason,  it  was  that  of  the  Emancipation  of  Slaves.  It 
was  hardly  possible  for  him,  as  he  declared,  to  write  and  be  temper- 
ate on  the  subject.  The  quotations  already  given  to  the  reader, 
exhibit  abundant  evidence  of  the  intensity  with  which  he  yearned, 
to  use  his  own  language,  "  for  the  moment  of  delivery  to  this  op- 
pressed description  of  men."  The  following  vehement  exhortation 
was  penned  in  France,  on  learning  the  passage  of  the  Slave  Bill,  in 
Virginia,  without  the  adoption  of  his  concerted  amendment. 

"  What  a  stupendous,  what  an  incomprehensible  machine  is 
man !  who  can  endure  toil,  famine,  stripes,  impiisonment,  and 
death  itself,  in  vindication  ojf  his  own  liberty,  and,  the  next  mo-, 
ment,  be  deaf  to  all  those  motives  whose  power  supported  him 
through  his  trial,  and  inflict  on  his  feUow  men  a  bondage,  one  hour 
of  which  is  fraught  with  more  misery,  than  ages  of  that  which  he 
rose  in  rebeUion  to  oppose  !  But  we  must  await,  with  patience,  the 
workings  of  an  overruling  Providence,  and  hope  that  that  is  pre- 
paring the  deliverance  of  these  our  suffering  brethren.  When  the 
measiure  of  their  tears  shall  be  full,  when  their  groans  shall  have 
involved  heaven  itself  in  darkness,  doubtless  a  God  of  justice  will 
awaken  to  their  distress,  and  by  diffusing  light  and  liberadity  among 
their  oppressors,  or  at  length,  by  his  exterminating  thunder,  man- 
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ifest  his  tttteDtbn  to  the  things  of  this  world,  and  that  they  are 
not  left  to  the  guidance  of  a  bUnd  fatality." 

The  following  paragraph,  in  allusion  to  the  same  transacUon  of 
the  Legislature^,  waa  written  at  the  age  o£  seventy-seven,  and  found 
among  his  papers  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Time  but  added  em- 
phasis  to  his  appalling  predictions,  and  strengthened  his  attach- 
ment to  the  pku  of  redemption,  which  he  originally  proposed. 

"  It  was  found  that  the  public  mind  would  not  yet  bear  the  pro- 
position, nor  will  it  bear  it  even  at  tliis  day,  (1821.)  Yet  the  day 
is  not  distant,  when  it  must  bear  and  adopt  it,  or  worse  will  follow. 
Nothing  is  more  certauily  written  in  the  lx)ok  of  fate,  than  that 
these  people  are  to  be  free ;  nor  is  it  less  certain,  that  the  two 
races,  equally  free,  cannot  live  in  the  same  government.  Nature, 
habit,  opinion  have  drawn  indelible  lines  of  distinction  between 
them.  It  is  still  in  our  power  to  direct  the  process  of  emancipation 
and  deportation,  peaceably,  and  in.  such  slow  degree,  as  that  the 
evil  will  wear  off  insensibly,  and  theii*  place  be,  pari  passu,  filled 
up  by  free  white  laborers.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  left  to  force  it- 
self on,  human  nature  must  shudder  at  the  prospect  held  up.  We 
should  in  vain  look  for  an  example  in  the  Spanish  deportation, 
or  deletion  of  the  Moor&  This  precedent  would  fall  far  short  of 
our  case." 

The  '  Bill  for  proportioning  Crimes  and  Punishments  in  cases 
heretofore  capital'  occupies  a  proud  niche  in  the  temple  of  revolu- 
tionary reform.     The  changes  which  it  proposed  in  the  Criminal 
Code  of  the  old  world,  were  of  the  most  extensive  character,  and 
such  as  modern  experience  has  proved  abundantly  adequate  to  the 
protection  and  good  ord^  of  society,  while  they  saved  a  great 
amount  of  individual  suffering  and  slaughter.     Theoretical  writers 
had  shaken,  profoundly,  the  barbarous  opinions  which  prevailed  on 
the  subject  of  penal  jurisprudence ;   among  whom  Mr.  Jefferson 
mentions  Beccaria,  in  particular,  as  having  "-satisfied  tbe  reasonn- 
ble  world,  of  the  unrightfulness  and  inefficacy  of  the  punishment 
of  crimes  by  death."    But  no  mitigation  had  been  effected  in  prac- 
tice ;  and  the  Author  of  this  act  stands  before  the  world,  as  the  fir^t 
ofiicial  lawgiver,  who,  having  advanced  to  the  true  theory  of  crim- 
inal ethics,  went  boldly  and  mtionally  to  work  to  incorporate  it  m 
the  mechanisn^  of  civil  government.     Tbe  legitimate  object  of  all 
punishment  being,  in  his  opinion,  disciplinary,  rather  than  vindica- 
tory, he  made  the  reforviation  of  the  offender,  the  hmdamental 
maxim  of  his  theory  ;  and  graduated  his  scale  of  penal  sanctions^ 

4- 
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by  that  standard.  The  puoishment  of  death  putting  this  object  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question,  he  restrained  its  infliction  to  cases,  in 
which  reformation  was  either  hopeless,  or  too  hazardous  to  attempt. 
Modern  codifyers  and  moral  philosophers  have,  without  exception, 
adopted  the  same  principle  for  their  guide ;  and,  pursumg  it  to 
a  stiU  greater  extent,  have  effected  still  greater  improvements  on  the 
ancient  economy.  It  led  eventually  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Pem"- 
tentiary  system,  now  so  well  tested  by  experience,  as  to  have  become 
nearly  universal ;  and  the  idea  has  of  late  been  carried  so  far  as  to 
have  brought  seriously  in  question,  the  right  and  utility  of  capital 
punishment,  in  any  case.  That  strong  confidence  in  the  innate  vir- 
tue of  man,  which  was  so  conspicuous  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, and  which  led  him  to  exclude  the  agency  of  force  from  ev- 
ery member  of  the  body  politic,  which  came  under  his  control, 
placed  him  at  once  on  the  high  and  humane  ground,  in  relation  to 
criminal  jurisprudence,  which  forms  a  prominent  object  of  prose- 
cution with  the  philanthropists  and  utiUtarians  of  the  present  day. 
The  following  letter,  inclosing  the  Bill  to  one  of  his  colleagues,  for 
examination,  is  worthy  of  being  preserved. 

"  Monticello,  November  1,  1778. 
"  Dear  Sir — I  have  got  through  the  bill '  for  proportioning  crimes 
and  punishments  in  cases  heretofore  capital,'  and  now  enclose  it  to 
you  with  the  request  that  you  will  be  so  good,  as  scrupulously  to  ex- 
amine and  correct  it,  that  it  may  be  presented  to  our  committee, 
with  as  few  defects  as  possible.     In  its  style  I  have  aimed  at  accu- 
racy, brevity,  and  simplicity,  preserving  however,  the  very  words  of 
the  established  law,  wnerever  their  meaning  had  been  sanctioned  by 
judicial  decisions,  or  rendered  technical  by  usage.     The  same  mat- 
ter, if  couched  in  the  modem  statutory  language,  with  all  its  tau- 
tologies, redundancies,  and  circumlocutions,  would  have  spread 
itself  over  many  pages,  and  been  unintelligible  to  those  whom  it 
\       most  concerns.    Indeed,  I  wished  to  exhibit  a  sample  of  reforma- 
tion in  the  barbarous  style,  into  which  modern  statutes  have  de- 
generated from  their  ancient  simplicity.    And  I  must  pray  you  to 
be  as  watchful  over  what  I  have  not  said,  as  what  is  said ;  for  the 
omissions  of  this  bill  have  all  their  positive  meaning.    I  have 
\      thought  it  better  to  drop,  in  silence,  the  laws  we  mean  to  discontinue, 
and  let  them  be  swept  away  by  the  general  negative  words  of  this, 
\      than  to  detail  them  in  clauses  of  express  repeal.    By  the  side  of 
the  text  I  have  vmritten  the  notes  I  made,  as  I  went  along,  for  the 
r      benefit  of  my  own  memory.    They  may  serve  to  draw  your  atten- 
lion  to  questions,  to  which  the  expressions  or  the  omissions  of  the 
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text  may  giv^^  rise.  The  extracts  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  law^,.  der 
sources  of  the  Conmion  Law,  I  wrote  in  their  original,  for  my  ow» 
satisfaction ;  but  I  have  added  Latin,  or  liberal  English  translations. 
Fro^m  the  time  of  Canute  to  that  of  the  Magna  Charta^  you  know, 
the  text  of  our  statutes  is  preserved  to  us  in  Latin  onlyj  and  some 
old  French. 

I  have  strictly  observed  the  scale  of  punishments  settled  by  the 
Committee,  without  being  entirely  satisfied  with  it.  The  les  tali- 
onis,  although  a  restitution  of  the  Common  Law,  to  the  simplicity 
of  which  we  have  generally  found  it  so  advantageous  to  return,  will 
be  revolting  to  the  humanized  feelings  of  modem  times.  An  eye 
for  an  eye,  and  a  hand  for  a  hand,  will  exhibit  spectades  in  exe- 
cution, whose  moral  effect  would  be  questionable ;  and  even  the 
membnun  pra-membro  of  Bracton,  or  the  pimisbmentof  the  of- 
fending member,  although  long  authorized  by  our  law,  for  the  same 
offence  in  a  slave,  has,  you  know,  been  not  long  since  repealed,  in 
conformity  with  public  sentiment.     This  needs  leconsideration.'^ 

The  Bill  was  brought  forward  in  the  Legislature,-  by  Mr.  Madi- 
son,  in  1785,  and  lost  by  a  single  vote.    The  goieral  intelligence 
of  the  country  had  not  then  progressed  to  a  point,which  was  prepared 
to  sanction  the  opinions  of  the  Revisor  on  the  subject  of  Capital 
Punishment.    But  it  was  well,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  that  the  Bill 
was  rejected ;  for  it  enabled  the  Author  to  effect  a  substantial  im- 
provement on  his  original  plan :  to  wit,  the  substitution  of  labor  in 
solitary  confinement,  for  labor  in  the  public  works.    The  latter,  it 
will  be  recollected,  had  been  adopted  by  the  Revisers,  in  the  room 
of  punishment  by  death  *,  but  it  had  not  then  been  essayed  by  any 
actual  experiment.    Afterwards,  in  1786,  the  experiment  was  tried 
ill  Pennsylvania,  for  two  years,  without  approbation,  when  it  was 
followed  by  the  Penitentiary  system,  on  the  principle  of  labor  in 
confinement,  which  succeeded  beyond  calculation.    About  the  aanoe 
tune  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  France,  had  heard  of  a  [benevolent  society 
in  England,  which  had.  been  indulged  by  the  government  in  an 
experiment  of  the  effect  of  labor  in  solitary  confinement,  on  some 
of  their  criminals  ;  which  experiment  was  proceeding  auspiciously. 
The  same  idea  had  been  suggested  in  France,  and  an  Architect  of 
Lyons  had  proposed  a  well  contrived  plan  of  a  Prison,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  solitary  confinement.    Attentive  to  these  valuable  bints, 
Mr.  Jeffeison  procured  a  drawii^  of  the  Prison  proposed  by  tliis 
Architect ;  and  having  a  litUe  before  been  written  to  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  for  a  plan  of  a  Capitol  and  Prison  for  that  State, 
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he  sent  him  the  Lyons  drawing,  instead  of  a  plan  of  a  common 
prison ;  "  in  the  hopef'  says  he,  "  that  it  would  suggest  the  idea  of 
labor  in  solitary  confinement,  instead  of  that  on  the  public  works, 
which  we  had  adopted  in  our  Revised  Code."  This  was  in  June, 
1786/  The  principle,  accordingly,  but  not  the  exact  form  of  the 
drawing,  was  preserved  in  carrying  the  plan  into  execution,  by  the 
erection  of  what  is  now  called  the  Penitentiary,  at  Richmond.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  increasing  intelligence  and  sensibility  of  the 
age  were  preparing  the  way  for  the  general  sweep  of  capital  revo- 
cations, recommended  by  the  Revisors ;  and  the  public  opinion  was 
ripening,  by  reflection,  and  by  the  example  of  Pennsylvama,  lor  the 
adoption  of  the  newly  essayed  substitute. 

In  1796,  therefore,  after  the  steady  humanization  of  ten  years, 
the  Legislature  resumed  the  subject  of  the  Criminal  Law,  and  pas- 
sed the  Bill  reported  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  the  substitution  of  soli- 
tary, in  the  room  of  public,  labor.  The  diction  of  the  text,  also,^ 
was  modernized,  which  the  Author  had  scrupulously  avoided,  to 
prevent  new  questions  by  new  expressions ;  and,  instead  of  the 
settled  distinctions  of  murder  and  manslaughter,  preserved  by  him, 
the  new  terms  of  murder  in  the  first  and  second  degree,  were  in- 
troduced. These  alterations  were  probably  not  for  the  better,  as 
they  gave  occasion  for  renewed  questions  of  definition.  The  Byi 
was  brought  forward  the  last  time,  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Taylor,  who  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  procuring  its  passage,  with  the  amendments. 

The  fidlowing  brief  preamble  to  the  act,  gives  a  forcible  view  of 
the  general  idea  of  the  Author* 

^'Whereas,  it  frequently  happens  that  wicked  and  dissolute  men, 
resigning  themselves  to  the  dominion  of  inordinate  passions,  commit 
viokuions  on  the  lives,  liberties,  and  property  of  others,  and,  the  se- 
cure enjoyment  of  these  having  principally  induced  men  to  enter 
into  society,  government  would  be  defective  in  its  principal  purpose, 
were  it  Qot  to  restrain  such  criminal  acts,  by  inflicting  due  punish- 
ments on  those  who  perpetrate  them ;  but  it  appears  at  the  same 
time,  equally  deducible  from  the  purposes  of  society,  that  a  member 
thereof^  committing  an  inferior  injury,  does  not  wholly  forfeit  the 
protection  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but,  after  suflering  a  punishment  in 
proportion  to  his  offence,  is  entitled  to  their  protection  from  all  greater 
pain,  80  that  it  becomes  a  duty  in  the  Legislature  to  arrange,  in 
a  proper  scale,  the  crimes  which  it  may  be  necessary  for  them  to  re- 
press, and  to  adjust  thereto  a  corresponding  gradation  of  punish- 
ments. 
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^  And  whereasi  the  reformation  of  oflbnders,  though  an  object 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  laws,  is  not  effected  at  all  by  capital 
punishments,  which  exterminate,  instead  of  reforming,  and  should 
be  the  last  melancholy  resource  against  those  whose  existence  is 
become  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  their  fellow-citizens,  v^hich 
also  weaken  the  State,  by  cutting  off  so  many  who,  if  reformed, 
might  be  restored  sound  members  to  society,  who,  even  under  a 
course  of  correction,  might  be  rendered  useful  in  various  labors  for 
the  public,  and  would  be  living  and  long  continued  spectacles  to 
deter  others  from  committing  the  like  offences. 

"  And  forasmuch  as  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  countries  hath 
shown,  that  cruel  and  sanguinary  laws  defeat  their  own  purpose, 
by  engaging  the  benevolence  of  mankind  to  withhold  prosecutions, 
to  smother  testimony,  or  to  listen  to  it  with  bias,  when,  if  the  pun- 
ishment were  only  proportioned  to  the  injury,  men  would  feel  it  their 
inclination,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  see  the  laws  observed. 

"  For  rendering  crimes  and  punishments,  therefore,  more  propor- 
tionate to  each  other : 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,"  &c. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  last,  and  clearly  the  most  important 
scheme  of  public  reformation  contained  in  the  Revised  Code,  form- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  entrance,  and  a  perpetual  guard,  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  others.  The  system  proposed  for  the  Difiusion  of 
Knowledge  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  by  extending  to 
every  degree  of  capacity,  a  proportional  degree  of  education,  and 
placing  all  upon  an  equal  footing  for  obtaining  the  first  and  necessa- 
ry degrees,  was  an  original  idea ;  than  which  nothing  would  seem 
more  admimbly  contrived  for  the  foundation  of  a  dumble  and  well 
ordered  republic.  This  portion  of  the  work  fell  more  properly  with- 
in the  department  assigned  to  Mr.  Pendleton ;  but  it  was  agreed,  on 
the  urgent  recommendation  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  a  new  and  sys- 
tematical plan  of  imiversel  education  should  be  proposed,  and  he 
was  requested  to  undertake  it  He  did  so,  preparing  three  Bilk  for 
that  purpose,  proposing  three  distinct  grades  of  instruction,  in  the  ki- 
lowing  order :  1.  Elementary  schools,  for  all  children  generally, 
rich  and  poor,  without  distinction.  2.  Colleges,  or,  as  they  are  more 
usually  styled  in  this  country,  Academies,  for  a  middle  degree  of 
instruction,  calculated  for  the  common  purposes  of  life,  yet  such  as 
would  be  desirable  for  all  who  were  in  easy  circumstances.  3.  A 
University,  in  the  room  of  William  and  Mary  College,  as  the  ulti- 
mate grade,  for  teaching  the  sciences  generally,  and  in  their  higfa< 
degree. 
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The  first  and  second  Bills  were  devoted  to  the  organization  of 
this  system ;  and  the  third  was  for  the  establishment  of  a  Public 
Library  and  Gallery,  by  the  appropriation  of  a  certain  sum  annuallvr 
10  the  purchase  of  books,  paintings  and  statues. 

The  distribution  and  organization  of  the  system,  in  all  its  parts, 
exhibit  a  model  of  republican  equality,  and  harmonious  arrange- 
ment The  Bill  proposed  the  division  of  the  State  into  twenty-four 
Districts,  and  the  subdivision  of  these  into  Ward.?,  called  Hundreds, 
of  five  or  six  miles  square,  according  to  the  size  and  population  of  the 
District.  In  each  Hundred  was  to  be  established  an  Elementary 
School,  in  which  should  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  common 
arithmetic ;  the  expenses  of  which  should  be  borne  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  County,  every  one  in  proportion  to  his  general  tax  rate. 
All  free  children,  male  and  female,  resident  in  the  Hundred,  should 
be  entitled  to  three  years  instruction  at  the  school,  free  of  expense, 
and  to  as  much  more  as  they  chose,  by  paying  for  it.  In  each  Dis- 
tria  was  to  be  established  an  Academy,  or  Grammar  School,  to  be 
supported  at  the  public  expense,  in  which  should  be  taught  the  clas- 
sics, grammar,  geography,  and  the  higher  branches  of  numerical 
arithmetic. 

TheBill  provides  further,  for  the  annual  selection  of  the  most  prom- 
ising subjects  from  the  Elementary  schook,  whose  parents  were 
too  poor  to  educate  them,  who  should  be  transferred  to.  the  District 
institutions,  at  the  public  expense.  And  from  the  District  institu- 
tions also,  a  certain  number  annually  were  to  be  selected,  of  tlie  most 
promising  character,  but  whose  parents  were  unable  to  incur  the 
burthen,  who  should  be  sent  on  to  the  University,  to  receive  the  ul- 
timate degree  of  intellectual  cultivation.  Genius  and  worth  would 
thus  be  sought  out  of  every  walk  of  life ;  and,  to  adopt  a  favorite 
sentiment  of  the  Author,  the  veritable  aristocracy  of  nature,  would 
be  completely  prepared  by  the  laws,  for  defying  and  defeating  the 
pseudo-aiistocracy  of  wealth  and  birth,  in  the  competition  for  pub- 
lic trusts.  The  final  result  of  the  whole  scheme  woidd  be  the 
teaching  all  the  children  of  the  State  reading,  writing,  and  com- 
mon arithmetic ;  turning  out  upon  the  theatre  of  public  life,  a  cer- 
tain number,«annually,  of  superior  genius,  well  instructed  in  Greek, 
and  Latin,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  the  higher  branches  of 
Arithmetic ;  turning  out,  also,  a  certain  number,  annually,  of  still 
superior  parts,  who,  to  those  branches  of  education  shall  have  ad- 
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ded  the  Sciences,  in  their  perfection ;  and  the  iumishing  to  the 
wealthier  port  of  the  people  convenient  schools,  at  which  their  chil- 
dren  might  be  educated,  at  their  own  expense. 

It  was  further  in  contemplation  of  the  Author,  had  his  system 
been  carried  into  operation,  to  have  imparted  to  the  Wards,  or  Hun- 
dreds, all  those  portions  of  self-government,  for  which  they  are  best 
qualified ;  by  confiding  to  them  the  care  of  their  poor,  their  roads, 
pohce,  elections,  the  nomination  of  jurors,  administration  of  justice 
in  small  cases,  and  elementary  exercises  of  militia ;  in  short,  to 
have  made  them  little  republics,  with  a  warden  at  the  head  of 
each,  for  all  those  concerns,  which,  being  under  their  eye,  they 
would  better  manage,  than  the  larger  republics,  of  the  county,  or 
State.  A  general  call  of  Ward  meetings  by  the  wardens,  on  the 
same  day  throughout  the  State,  would,  at  any  time,  embody  the 
genuine  sense  of  the  people,  on  any  required  point,  and  present  a 
forcible  illustration  of  democratic  government  The  immeasurable 
utility  of  the  proposed  plan  of  education,  cannot  be  comprehended 
in  any  way  more  readily,  than  by  listening  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Author,  conveyed  in  his  own  language. 

^'  The  general  objects  of  this  law  are  to  provide  an  education  adapt- 
ed to  the  years,  to  the  capacity,  and  the  condition  of  every  <»ie,  and 
directed  to  their  freedom  and  happiness.     Specific  details  were  not 
proper  for  the  law.     These  must  be  the  business  of  the  visitors  en- 
trusted with  its  execution.     The  first  stage  of  this  education  being 
the  schools  of  the  Hundreds,  wherein  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
will  receive  their  instruction,  the  principal  foundations  of  future  or- 
der will  be  laid  here.     Instead,  therefore,  of  putting  the  Bible  and 
Testament  into  the  hands  of  the  children,  at  an  age  when  their 
judgments  are  not  sufficiently  matured  for  religious  enquiries,  th^ 
memories  may  here  be  stored  with  the  most  useful  facts  from  Gre- 
cian, Roman,  European  and  American  history.     The  first  elements 
of  morality  too,  may  be  instilled  into  their  minds  ;  such  as,  when 
further  developed,  as  their  judgments  advance  in  sti^ength,  may 
teach  them  how  to  work  out  their  own  greatest  happiness,  by  shew- 
ing them  that  it  does  not  depend  on  the  condition  of  life  in  which 
chance  has  placed  them ;  but  is  always  the  result  of  a  good  con- 
science, good  health,  occupation,  and  freedom  in  all  just  pui^uits. 
Those,  whom  either  the  wealth  of  their  parents,  or  the  adoption  of 
the  State,  shall  destine  to  higher  degrees  of  learning,  will  go  on  to 
the  grammar  schools,  which  constitute  the  next  stage,  there  to  be 
instructed  in  the  languages.     The  learning  Greek  and  Latin,  I  am 
told,  is  going  into  disuse  in  Europe.     I  know  not  what  their  man- 
ners and  occupations  may  call  for ;  but  it  would  be  very  ill-judged 
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in  US  to  foUow  their  example  in  this  instance.     There  is  a  certain 
period  of  life,  say  from  eight  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  when 
the  mind,  like  the  body,  is  not  yet  firm  enough  for  laborious  and 
close  operations.    If  applied  to  such,  it  falls  an  early  victim  to  pre- 
mature exertion :  exhibiting,  indeed,  at  first,  in  these  young  and 
tender  subjects,  the  flattering  appearance  of  their  being  men  while 
they  are  yet  children,  but  ending  in  reducing  them  to  be  children 
when  they  should  be  men.     The  memory  is  then  most  susceptible 
and  tenacious  of  impressions ;  and  the  learning  of  languages  being 
chiefly  a  work  of  memory,  seems  precisely  fitted  to  die  powers  of 
this  period,  which  is  long  enough  too,  for  acquiring  the  most  usefid 
languages,  ancient  and  modem.    I  do  not  pretend  that  language  is 
science :  it  is  only  an  instrument  for  the  attainment  of  science.     But 
that  time  is  not  lost  which  is  employed  in  providing  tods  for  future  op- 
eration :  more  especially,  as  in  this  case,  the  books  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  youth,  for  this  purpose,  may  be  such  as  will  at  the  same  time  im- 
press their  minds  with  useful  facts  and  good  principles.    If  this  period 
be  suflered  to  pass  in  idleness,  the  mind  becomes  lethargic  and  impo- 
tent, as  would  the  body  it  inhabits,  if  ahexercised  during  the  same 
time.    The  sympathy  between  body  and  mind,  during  their  rise, 
progress,  and  decline,  is  too  strict  and  obvious  to  endanger  our  being 
misled,  while  we  reason  from  the  one  to  the  other.    As  soon  as  they 
are  of  sufiicient  age,  it  is  supposed  they  will  be  sent  on  from  the 
Grammar  schools  to  the  University,  which  constitutes  our  third  and 
last  stage,  there  to  study  those  sciences  which  may  be  adapted  to 
their  views.    By  that  part  of  our  plan,  which  presoibes  the  selec- 
tion of  the  youths  of  genius  from  among  the  olasses  of  the  poor,  we 
hope  to  avail  the  State  of  those  talents  which  nature  has  sown  as  lib- 
erally among  the  poor  as  the  rich,  but  which  perish  without  use,  if 
not  sought  for  and  cultivated.    But  of  the  views  of  this  law,  none 
18  more  important,  none  more  legitimate,  than  that  of  renderingthe 
peo{de  the  safe,  as  they  are  the  ultimate  guardians  of  their  own  lib- 
erty.   For  this  purpose,  thereadingof  the  first  stage,  where  (Aev  re- 
ceive their  whole  education,  is  proposed,  as  has  been  said,  to  be  chief- 
ly historical.    History,  by  apprizing  them  of  the  past,  will  enable 
them  to  judge  of  the  fiituie;  it  will  avail  them  of  the  experience  of 
other  times  ami  other  nations;  it  will  qualify  th^n  as  judgesof  the 
actions  and  designs  of  men ;  it  wiU  enable  them  to  know  ambition 
under  every  disguise  it  may  assume ;  and  knowing  it,  to  defeat  its 
views.    In  every  government  on  earth  are  some  traces  of  human 
weakness,  some  germ  of  corruption  and  degeneracy,  which  cunning 
wiU  discover,  and  wickedness  insensibly  open,  cultivate  and  im- 
prove.   Every  government  degenerates  when  trusted  to  the  rulers 
of  the  people  alone.    The  people  themselves,  then,  are  its  only  safe 
depo»lories.    And  to  render  them  safe,  their  minds  must  be  improv- 
ed to  a  certain  degree.    This,  indeed,  is  not  all.  that  is  necessary, 
though  it  be  essentially  necessary.    An  amendment  of  our  constitu- 
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don  must  here  come  in  aid  of  the  public  education.  The  influence 
over  government  must  be  shared  among  all  the  people.  If  every 
individu£d  which  composes  their  mass,  participates  of  the  ultimate 
authority,  the  government  will  be  safe ;  because  the  corrupting  the 
whole  mass  will  exceed  any  private  resources  of  wealth  :  and  public 
ones  cannot  be  provided  but  by  levies  on  the  people.  In  this  case, 
every  man  would  have  to  pay  his  own,  price.  The  government  of 
Great  Britain  has  been  coriupted,  because  but  one  man  in  ten  has  a 
right  to  vote  for  members  of  Parliament.  The  sellers  of  the  govern- 
ment, therefore,  get  nine-tenths  of  their  price  clear.  It  has  been 
thought  that  corruption  is  restrained  by  confining  the  right  of  suf- 
frage to  a  few  of  the  wealthier  of  the  people ;  but  it  would  be  more 
effectually  restrained,  by  an  extension  of  that  right,  to  such  num- 
bers as  would  bid  defiance  to  the  means  of  corruption.^' 

The  three  several  Bills,  for  the  Ward  schools,  the  District  institu- 
tions, the  University,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  Library  and 
GaUery,  were  all  brought  forward  in  the  Legislature,  in  the  year 
1796.  The  first  only  was' acted  upon,  and  finally  adopted  ;  but 
with  an  amendment  which  completely  defeated  it  They  inserted 
a  provision  leaving  it  to  the  Court  of  each  county,  to  determine  for 
itself,  when  the  act  should  be  carried  into  execution.  The  effect 
of  the  bill  being  to  throw  on  wealth  the  education  of  the  poor,  and 
the  Justices,  who  were  of  the  wealthier  class,  being  unwilling  to 
incur  the  responsibility,  the  plan  was  not  suffered  to  commence  in 
a  single  county.  The  bill  which  proposed  erecting  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  into  a  University,  encountered  insuperable  im- 
pediments at  the  threshold.  The  present  College  was  an  estab- 
lishment purely  of  the  Church  of  England ;  the  Visitors  were  re^ 
quired  to  be  all  of  that  Church ;  the  Professors  to  subscribe  its 
thirty-nine  Articles ;  the  Students  to  learn  its  Catechism ;  and  one 
of  its  fundamental  objects  was  declared  to  be,  to  raise  up  ministers 
for  that  Church.  The  religious  jealousies,  therefore,  of  the  dis* 
senters  took  alarm,  lest  the  enlarjgement  of  the  institution  might 
give  an  ascendency  to  the  AngUcan  sect,  and  refused  acting  at  all 
upon  the  UlL  The  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Library  and 
Gallery,  received  a  similar  fate  ;  and  thus  no  part  of  this  gmnd 
and  beneficial  system  was  ever  permitted  to  take  efiect 

The  unaccountable  insensibility  of  the  people  of  Yirginia  to  the 
benefits  of  this  iK^le  scheme  of  practical  reform,  as  manifested  by 
their  persevering  neglect  to  carry  it  into  operation,  is  feelingly  de* 
plored  by  the  accomplished  Continuator  of  Burk's  History  of  Yirginia^ 
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^*  Why  has  not  the  admirable  bill,  which,  by  carrying  educa- 
tion to  every  m^'s  door,  would  elicit  genius  and  worth  from  their 
obscurest  recesses,  yet  been  acted  upon  by  the  great  Council  of 
the  State  ?  Is  it  less  important  than  that  for  a  reform  of  the  penal 
code,  the  substance  of  which  has  since  been  so  beneficially  adopt- 
ed ?  If  we  could  presume  to  add  any  thing  to  the  luminous  de- 
velopments of  its  impressive  preamble,  we  would  observe,  that 
the  situation  of  Virginia  cannot  always  be  so  favorable  to  virtue, 
liberty,  and  good  social  order,  as  it  is  at  present.  Population  will 
increase,  and  inherent  principles  of  corruption  and  degeneracy  be 
gradually,  perhaps  rapidly,  evolved.  To  counteract  their  operation, 
let  knowledge  be  universally  diffused — ^Let  it  become  the  key-stone 
of  the  political  edifice — we  mean  that  knowledge,  which,  according 
to  the  true  and  important  intent  of  the  bill,  wSi  "  render  the  peo- 
ple the  safe,  as  they  are  the  ultimate  guardians  of  their  liberties ;" 
enable  the  governed  to  control  the  governors,  and  eventually  to 
become  so  in  their  turn  ;  in  short,  like  the  blood  in  the  human 
system,  pervade^  animate,  and  energize' all  the  parts  of  the  body 
poliuc." 

The  following  is  the  Preamble  which  introduces  the  magnifi- 
cent proposition : 

Whereas  it  appeareth,  that  the  great  advantages,  which  civilized 
and  polished  nations  enjoy,  beyond  the  savage  and  barbarous  na- 
tions of  the  world,  are  principally  derived  fi-om  the  invention  and 
use  of  letters,  by  means  whereof  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
past  ages  are  recorded  and  tiunsmitted,  so  that  man,  availing  him- 
self in  succession  of  the  accumulated  wisdom  and  discoveries  of 
his  predecessors,  is  enabled  more  successfully  to  pursue  and  im- 
prove, not  only  those  arts  which  contribute  to  the  support,  conven- 
ience, and  ornament  of  life,  but  those  also,  which  tend  to  illumine 
and  ennoble  his  understanding,  and  his  nature. 

And  whereas,  upon  a  review  of  the  history  of  mankind,  it  seem- 
elh  that  however  favorable  republican  government,  founded  on  the 
principles  of  equal  liberty,  justice  and  order,  may  be  to  human  hap- 
piness, no  real  stability,  or  lasting  permanency  thereof  can  be  ra- 
tionally hoped  for,  if  the  minds  of  the  citizens  be  not  rendered 
liberal  and  humane,  and  be  not  fully  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  those  principles  from  whence  these  blessings  proceed : 
With  a  view  therefore,  to  lay  the  first  foundations  of  a  system  of 
education,  which  may  tend  to  produce  those  desirable  purposes : 
Be  it  enacted,  ice. 

Perhaps  there  was  no  one  feature  of  the  Revised  Code,  on  which 

Mr.  Jefferson  placed  a  more  justly  exalted  estimate,  than  that  which 

prc^iosed  the  diffusion  of  Education  universally  and  impartially 

among  the  people.    Knowledge  is  unquestionably,  to  use  an  cx- 
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preasion  of  his  own,  "  the  key-stone  of  the  political  arch,"  in  pc^mlar 
governments,  and  the  only  foundation  which  can  be  laid  for  p»- 
manent  freedom  and  prosperity.    Upon  this  point  he  was  enthusi- 
asticaUy  pertinacious.    His  efforts  were  perseveringly  directed  to 
the  attainment  of  the  object,  in  the  form  originally  proposed  by 
him  on  all  possible  occasions  which  subsequently  offered ;  and  on 
his  final  retirement  from  the  theatre  of  public  affairs,  he  made  it 
the  great  business  of  his  Ufe.    Being  in  France,  as  before  stated,  at 
the  time  the  main  body  of  the  Revisal  was  entered  on,  he  was 
deprived  the  opportunity  of  raising  his  voice,  and  uttering  his  opin- 
ions in  the  Legislature,  with  the  power  and  authority  he  had  for- 
merly done ;  but  his  letters  to  hie  friends  in  Virginia,  of  that  date, 
abound  wHh  the  most  eloquent  persuasions  of  the  importance  of 
carrying  into  effect  those  porUons  of  the  work,  which  he  deemed  most 
essential  to  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  people.    Among  these, 
the  Bill  under  consideration  occupied  a  prominent  share  of  his  solici- 
tude ;  as  is  manifested  by  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Wythe,  dated  Paris,  August  13,  1786. 

« I  think  by  far  the  most  impcHrtant  bill  in  our  whole  code,  is 
that  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  pecmle.    No  other 
sure  foundation  can  be  devised  for  the  preservation  of  freedom  and 
happiness.    If  any  body  thinks,  that  kings,  nobles,  or  pnests  are 
gSS^^rvatorsof  the  pubUc  happoe88,^nd  him  here.    It  b 
thebest  school  in  the  universe  to  cure  him  of  that  foUy.    He  wiU  see 
here  with  his  own  eyes,  that  these  descriptions  of  men  are  an 
abaiidoned  confederacy  against  the  Iwppiness  of  the  mass  of  Uie 
neonle     The  omnipotence  of  their  effect  cannot  be  better  proved, 
S^  iii  this  country  particularly,  where,  notwithstanding  the  finest 
soa  upon  earth,  the  finest  climate  under  heaven^  and  a  pwple  of 
the  most  benevolent,  the  most  gay  and  amiable  character  of  which 
the  human  form  is  susceptible;  where  such  a  peopl^  J  wy.  air- 
rounded  by  so  many  blessings  from  nature,  are  loaded  wiA  mw- 
ew  bfk^  iioWes,  and  priests,  and  by  them  alone.    Preach, 
mV  dVar  ^a  crusade  against  ignorance :  ^atabbsh  and  improve 
Se  kw  for  educating  the  common  people.    Let  our  countrymm 
know,  that  the  people  alone  can  protect  us  agamst  these  evils,  and 
Ketox  wff  will  be  paid  for  this  purpose,  is  notmore  than 
Se  thLandth  part  of  what  will  be  paid  to  kmgs,  pneste  and  no. 
W^  whowill  r^  up  among  us,  if  we  leave  die  people  m  igno- 
?Sk    S  people  of  EngUnd,  I  think,  are  less  oppressed  Aan 
here     But  it  needs  but  half  an  eye  to  see,  when  among  them, 
E  the  fcSindation  is  laid  in  their  dispositions  for  the  estaW«h- 
ment  of  a  despotism.    Nobility,  wealth,  and  pomp  are  the  objecu 
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of  their  admiiatioD*  They  are  by  no  means  the  ftee  minded  peo- 
ple, we  suppoee  them  in  America.  Their  learned  men,  too,  are 
few  in  number,  and  are  less  learned,  and  infinitely  less  emancipa- 
ted firom  prejudice  than  those  of  this  country." 

Such  are  some  of  the  extraordinary  innovations  on  the  establish^ 
ed  order  of  things,  contained  in  the  celebrated  Rivised  Code  of 
^Virginia,  in  1779  ;  of  all  which,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  originat<»r 
and  draughtsman.  It  is  impossible,  at  the  present  day,  to  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  this  stupendous  political  work,  or  of  the  combined 
energies  of  genius  and  apjdication,  which  it  required.  On  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Madison  we  are  enabled  to  say,  "  that  it,  perhaps, 
exacted  the  severest  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  public  labors."  It  was  un*- 
piecedented  in  the  order  of  time,  and  stands  on  the  page  of  histo- 
ry, the  revered  repository  of  the  original,  consecrate,  foundations  of 
republicanism.  Well  might  his  country  apfdy  to  himself,  the  ex- 
ulting congratulation  which  he  applied  to  her,  in  proud  antithesis  -j 
witli  all  the  world  berides :  "  What  a  germ  have  the  freemen  of 
the  United  States  planted  !  And  how  faithfully  should  they  cher- 
ish the  parent  tree  at  home."  What  a  germ  indeed !  the  growth 
of  which  the  human  imagination  can  scarcely  circumscribe ! 
Whose  *  parent  tree,'  planted  under  the  auspices  of  his  care,  and 
nourished  by  the  genius  of  his  philosophy,  is  stretching  its  branch^ 
es  higher  and  wider  in  the  heavens,  and  striking  its  roots  deeper 
and  broader  in  the  earth,  carrying  life,  and  strength,  and  the  power 
of  sdf-resurrection  to  the  nation^  which  sit  time-pinioned  in  despo- 
tism, and  rapidly  enfranchising  the  world.  How  insignificant,  emp- ' '' 
ty,  and  inoperative,  would  have  been  the  American  Revolution,  wiA- 
out  the  benefits  secured  by  such  labors  as  these.  "  Surely,"  says 
Mr.  Jefferson  in  writing  to  one  of  his  revolutionary  friends,  "  we 
had  in  view  to  obtain  the  theory  and  practice  of  good  government ; 
and  how  any,  who  seemed  so  ardent  in  this  pursuit,  could  as  shame- 
lessly have  apostatized,  and  supposed  we  meant  only  to  put  our 
government  into  other  hands,  but  not  other  forms,  is  indeed  won- 
derful." The  revolution  from  despotism  or  from  simple  monarch- 
ism  even,  to  a  free  structure  of  government,  is  an  enterprise  of  trans- 
cendent difficulty  ;  no  other  nation  on  earth  has  been  able  to  ac- 
complish it,  finally  and  completely,  though  the  attempts  have  been 
frequent,  desperate,  and  terrible.  The  most  refined  portions  of  the 
earth  have  been  deluged  vdth  blood,  and  overspread  with  desola.- 
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tion,  to  recover  the  high  groun^  od  which  the  State  of  Vi^ima 
planted  herself,  at  once,  with  the  whde  American  empire  in  her 
tiain,  by  the  mere  force  of  ifeason,  without  a  soUtary  throe.  And 
the  whole  of  this  magnificent  undertaking,  was  executed  during 
the  short  interval  of  three  years,  chiefly  by  a  single  individual, 
agreeably  to  a  long  premeditated  plan,  and  carried  into  action,  hi 
great  part,  by  his  efforts  ;  supported,  indeed,  by  able  and  faithful 
coadjutors  from  the  ranks  of  the  House,  very  effective  as  seconds, 
but  who  would  not  have  taken  the  field  as  leaders.  The  whole 
catalogue  of  monarchical  degeneracies  and  corruptions  under  which 
the  transatlantic  man  has  groaned,  immemorially,  and  which 
were  attempted  to  be  entailed  on  this  new  hemisphere,  were  extir- 
pated in  a  mass ;  and  an  entire  foundation  laid  for  the  bold  and 
doubtful  experiment  of  self-government.  Freedom  and  elasticity 
were  restored  to  the  mind;  and  ^Ae  natural  equality  of  ike  hu- 
man race,  the  first  maxim  of  the  Author's  political  creed,  was,  as  on 
all  former  occasions,  the  governing  principle  of  his  present  general 
institute.  Four  of  the  bills  reported  were  remarkably  illustrations  of 
this  principle,  sufficient  "  to  crush  forever  the  eternal  antagonism 
of  artificial  aristocracy,  against  the  rights  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple." They  were  marshalled  in  phalanx  by  the  Author,  for  the 
.  express  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  principle  of  equahty  in  all  its? 
latitude,  as  appears  by  his  own  record  of  the  transaction. 

"  I  considered  four  of  these  bills,  passed  or  reported,  as  forming  a 
system  by  which  every  fibre  would  be  eradicated  of  ancient  or  future 
aristocracy  ;  and  a  foundation  laid  for  a  government  truly  republi- 
can. The  Repeal  of  the  Laws  of  Entail  would  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation and  perpetuation  of  wealth,  in  select  families,  and  pre- 
serve the  soil  of  the  country  from  being  daily  more  and  more  absorb- 
_^  ed  in  mortmain.  The  Abolition  of  Primogeniture,  and  equal  par- 
tition of  inheritances,  removed  the  feudal  and  unnatural  distinc- 
tions, which  made  one  member  of  every  family  rich,  and  all  the  rest 
poor,  substituting  equal  partition,  the  best  of  all  Agrarian  laws. 
The  Restoration  of  the  Rights  of  Conscience  relieved  the  people- 
from  taxation  for  the  support  of  a  religion  not  theirs ;  for  the  estab- 
lishment was  truly  of  the  religion  of  the  rich,  the  dissenting  sects 
being  entirely  composed  of  the  less  wealthy  people  ;  and  these,  by 
the  Bill  for  a  General  Education,  would  be  qualified  to  under- 
stand their  rights,  to  maintain  them,  and  to  exercise  with  intelli- 
gence their  parts  in  self-government :  and  all  this  would  be  effected, 
without  the  violation  of  a  single  natural  right  of  any  one  individu- 
al citizen.    To  these,  too,  might  be  added,  as  a  further  security,  iho^ 
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iaOroducibn  of  the  trial  by  jiiry  into  the  Chancery  Courts,  which 
have  aheady  engtilphed,  and  continue  to  engulph,  so  great  a  pro- 
portion of  the  jurisdiction  over  our  property." 

Among  those  who  were  associated  with  Mr.  Jefierson  in  the 
great  cause  of  reform,  upon  democratic  grounds,  and  steadfastly  co- 
operated in  impressing  the  stamp  of  his  principles  upon  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  nation,  at  the  first  crisis  of  its  birth,  the  names  of 
George  Mason  and  James  Madison,  occupy  a  pre-eminent  station. 
The  characters  of  these  distinguished  republican  statesmen,  as 
drawn  by  their  poUtical  chieftain,  in  his  posthumous  memoir  of '4 
those  times,  are  too  interesting  to  be  pretermitted. 

"I  had  many  occasional  and  strenuous  coadjutors  in  debate,  and 
one,  most  steadfast,  able,  and  zealous ;  who  was  himself  a  host.. 
This  was  George  Mason,  a  man  of  the  first  order  of  wisdom  among, 
those  who  acted  on  the  theatre  of  the  Revolution,  of  expansive 
mind,  profound  judgment,  cogent  in  argument,  learned  in  the  lore 
of  our  former  constitution,  and  earnest  for  the  republican  change,  on 
democratic  principles.  His  elocution  was  neither  flowing  nor 
smooth  ;  but  hia  language  was  strong,  his  manner  most  impressive j. 
and  strengthened  by  a  dash  of  biting  cynicism,  when  provocation^ 
made  it  seasonable." 

^'Mr.  Madison  came  into  the  House  in  1776,  a  new  member,  and 
young ;  which  circumstances,  concurring  with  his  extreme  modes- 
ty, prevented  his  venturing  himself  in  debate,  before  his  removal  to  , 
the  Council  of  State,  in  November,  '77.  Prom  thence  he  went  to  .. 
Congress,  then  consisting  of  few  members.  Trained  in  these  suc- 
cessive schools,  he  acquired  a  habit  of  self-possession,  which  placed 
at  ready  command  the  rich  resources  of  his  luminous  and  discrim- 
inating mind,  and  of  his  extensive  information,  and  rendered  him 
the  first  of  every  Assembly  afterwards,  of  which  he  became  a  mem 
ber.  Never  wandering  from  his  subject  into  vain  declamation,  but 
pursuing  it  closely,  in  language  pure,  classical  and  copious,  soothing 
always  the  feelings  of  his  adversaries,  by  civilities  and  softness  of 
expression,  he  rose  to  the  eminent  station  which  he  held  in  the  great 
National  Convention  of  1787 ;  and  in  that  of  Virginia,  which  fol- 
lowed, he  sustained  the  new  constitution  in  all  its  parts,  bearing  oft* 
the  palm  against  the  logic  of  George  Mason,  and  the  fervid  declam- 
ation of  Mr.  Henry.  With  these  consummate  powers,  was  united 
a  pure  and  spotless  virtue,  which  no  calumny  has  ever  attempted 
to  sully.  Of  the  powers  and  polish  of  his  pen,  and  of  the  wisdom 
of  his  administration  in  the  highest  ofiice  of  the  nation,  I  need  say 
nothing.     They  have  spoken,  and  will  forever  speak  for  them- 

eclves." 
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Of  Mr.  Pendleton,  also,  who  was  his  great  opponent  on  ail  the 
ultra  points  of  his  theory,  he  has  left  a  most  interesting  and  flatter  - 

ing  portrait. 

^<  Mr.  Pendleton,  taken  all  in  all,  was  the  ablest  man  in  debate  I 
ha^  ever  met  with.    He  had  not,  indeed,  the  poetical  fancy  of 
MrTHenry,  his  subUme  imagination,  his  lofty  and  overwhelming 
diction ;  but  he  was  cool,  smooth,  and  persuasive ;  his  language 
flowing,  chaste,  and  embellished ;  his  conceptions  quick,  acute,  and 
full  of  resource ;  never  vanquished  ;  for  if  he  lost  the  main  battle, 
he  returned  upon  you,  and  regained  so  much  of  it  as  to  make  it  a 
diawn  one,  by  dexterous  manoeuvres,  skirmishes  in  detail,  and  the 
recovery  of  small  advantages  which,  little  singly,  were  important  al- 
too^ether.    You  never  knew  when  you  were  clear  of  him,  but  were 
harassed  by  his  perseverance,  until  the  patience  was  worn  down  of 
all  who  had  less  of  it  than  himself.     Add  to  this,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  virtuous  and  benevolent  of  men,  the  kindest  friend,  the 
most  amiable  and  pleasant  of  companions,  which  ensured  a  fevcMra  - 
ble  reception  to  whatever  came  from  him." 

Our  detail  of  the  pubUc  and  official  services  of  Mr.  Jeflerson,  must 
now  give  place  to  an  incident  in  private  life,  which  discovers  to  view 
the  richness  of  his  social  affections,  and  the  warmth  of  his  general 
philanthrophy.  On  the  memorable  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  in  77^ 
it  will  be  recollected,  about  four  thousand  British  troops  fell  prisoners 
'  of  war,  into  the  hands  of  the  American  general ;  and  by  an  express 
article  in  the  capitulation,  it  was  provided,  that  the  surrendering  ar- 
my should  be  retained  in  America,  until  an  authentic  ratification  of 
the  Convention  entered  into  between  the  belligerents,  should  be  re- 
ceived from  the  British  government.  The  troops  were  at  firet  or- 
dered to  Boston,  where  they  remained  about  a  twelve -mouth,  when 
tliey  were  removed  to  Charlottesville,  in  Virginia,  a  short  distance 
from  MonticelJo.  They  arrived  at  the  latter  destination,  in  Janua- 
ry, 1779,  harassed  by  a  long  journey,  during  a  most  inclement  sea- 
son, and  doomed  to  encounter  the  severest  hardships  on  tlieii*  arrival, 
\  from  the  unfinished  state  of  their  barracks,  the  pressing  insufficien- 

cy of  stores,  and  the  impassable  condition  of  the  roads,  which  render- 
ed the  prospect  appalling,  of  a  timely  and  competent  supply  of  subsisj  - 

tence. 
^  A  general  alarm  was  disseminated  among  the  inhabitants,  inso- 

much that  reasonable  minds  became  infected  with  the  panic.  Mr, 
3effer3on,  whose  steady  prescience  of  a  seasonable  change  in  the 
state  of  things,  preserved  him  from  the  contagion,  remained  tranquil 
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and  uDmoved.  He  stood  among  the  multitude  and  exhorted  thnn 
to  patience  and  composure,  by  his  reasonings  on  the  inevitable  ten- 
dency of  afiaii's ;  and  soon,  agreeably  to  his  repeated  persuasions, 
every  difficulty  disa{^)eared,  and  every  apprehension  vanished. 
The  planters,  being  more  generally  sellers  than  buyers,  availed 
themselves,  with  great  activity,  of  the  advantages  produced  by  the 
extraordinary  demand  for  provisions,  and  quickly  removed  a  scarci- 
ty merely  accidental,  to  their  own  sensible  benefit. 

Ill  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Jefferson  mingled  personally  in  the  oper- 
ations of  erecting  barracks  for  the  privates,  and  establishing  suitable 
accommodations  for  the  officers,  blending  with  his  personal  exer- 
tions, those  affecting  civilities  and  blandbhments,  which  disarm  even 
the  dungeon  of  its  horrors.     It  is  true,  these  men  were  the  wilUng 
instruments  of  a  bloody  and  hnplacable  enemy,  foes  themselves  to 
the  fireedom  and  happiness  of  their  benefactor,  and  who,  he  well 
knew,  regarded  him  with  such  peculiar  animosity,  that  under  any 
other  circumstances,  they  would  have  treated  his  offers  of  generosi- 
ty with  unqualified  contempt ;  they  were  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
of  that  country  which  he  so  dearly  loved,  and  whose  cries  were  now 
ascending  to  Heaven  against  the  injuries  and  the  Uberticide  purposes 
of  its  oppressors ;  but  yet,  they  were  human  beings,  and,  as  such,  en- 
titled, in  his  opinion,  to  the  same  offices  of  kindness  and  hospitaUty, 
when  in  distress,  as  those  who  were  united  to  him  by  the  ties  of  nation- 
al or  even  kindred  alliance.     He  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavors 
to  render  comfortable,  and  even  happy,  the  situation  of  the  captives ; 
and,  aided  by  the  benevolent  interposition  of  the  citizens  of  Char- 
lottesville, and  by  the  genius  and  humane  dispositions  of  the  Com- 
missary, his  exertions  were  attended  with  the  most  gratifying  sue- 
cess.    In  a  short  time,  the  residence  of  the  prisoners  assimfied  a  pleas- 
ing air  of  comfort  and  ease  ;  the  barracks  were  completed,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  provisions  was  ptocured.     The  officers  had  rent- 
ed houses,  at  an  extravagant  rate,  erected  additional  buildings,  at 
their  own  expense,  and  hired  small  farms  in  the  neighborhood,  on 
which  they  beguiled  the  tedious  hours  of  capti\ity,  in  the  delightful 
occupations  of  agriculture  and  gardening.    The  men  imitated,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  the  example  of  the  officers.    The  environs  of  the  bar- 
racks presented  a  charming  appearance.     The  ground  was  cleared, 
and  divided  into  small  parcds,  in  the  form  of  regular  gardens,  neatly 
enclosed  and  cultivated.    They  purchased  cows,  sheep,  poultry,  and 
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otb^  domestic  animals,  which,  with  the  customary  rural  cirpumstan- 
cea,  embellished  the  landscape,  and  presented  to  the  mind,  the  idea  of 
a  oompany  of  fiirmers,  rather  than  a  camp  of  soldiers. 

In  additbn  to  the  barracks  erected  by  the  public^  the  prisoners  had 
built  great  numbers  for  themselves,  on  a  more  fanciful  scale,  and  in 
groups,  from  a  principle  of  esprit  de  corps.  In  short,  the  whole- 
army,  both  officei's  and  men,  seemed  comfortably  quartered  in  their 
new  accommodations,  with  every  prospect  of  a  permanent  and  hap- 
py  resting  place. 

But  these  extensive  preparations  and  promising  arangements 
were  scarcely  completed,  when  the  Executive  of  Virginia,  who  had 
been  invested  by  Congress  with  certain  discretionary  powers  over 
the  "  Convention  troops,"  as  they  were  called,  came  to  the  deter- 
mination  of  removing  them,  either  wholly,  or  in  part,  from  Char- 
lottesville, on  the  alleged  ground  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  State, 
for  their  animal  subsistence.  The  rumored  intelligence  of  this  de- 
termination, filled  the  soldiers  with  the  deepest  regret  and  disap- 
pointment. Loud  complaints  were  heard  from  every  quarter, 
against  the  inhumanity  of  the  measure ;  the  nation  was  accused  of 
having  violated  its  faith  ;  and  such  was  the  degree  of  effervep- 
cence  among  the  prisoners,  that  irregular  proofs  of  their  dissatis&c- 
tion  were  seriously  apprehended. 

The  generous  citizens  among  whom  they  were  located,  partici- 
pated largely  in  the  general  disapprobation.  They  contem}date(l 
the  proposition,  with  mingled  regret  and  mortification.  The  state 
of  Mr.  Jefierson's  feelings  may  easily  be  imagined.  His  jealous 
sensibility  for  the  national  honor,  and  his  ardent  sympathies  for  the 
suffering  captives,  impelled  him  to  immediate  action.  He  addressed 
a  long  letter  to  Gov.  Henry,  in  which  he  conducted  bini  over  the 
whole  ground,  and  arrayed  before  hun,  in  nervous  and  feeling  terms, 
the  multitude  of  public  reasons,  which  obviously  militated  against 
the  measure.  The  luminous  and  impressive  developments  of  tliis 
letter,  and  the  interest  which  all  mankind  feel  in  those  efforts  which 
are  calculated  to  humanize  the  usages,  and  lessen  the  calamities  of 
war,  will  justify  the  introduction  of  a  few  extracts. 

"  As  an  American,  I  cannot  help  feeling  a, thorough  mortification, 
that  our  Congress  should  have  permitted  on  infraction  of  our  pub  • 
lie  honor ;  as  a  citizcm  of  Virguiia,  I  cannot  help  hoping  andcoti- 
fiding,  that  our  supreme  Executive,  whose  acts  will  be  considered 
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as  the  acts  of  the  Commonwealth,  estimate  that  h(mor  too  highly 
to  make  its  infraction  their  own  act.    I  may  be  permitted  to  hope, 
then,  that  if  any  removal  takes  place,  it  will  be  a  general  one;  and, 
as  it  is  said  to  be  left  to  the  Governor  and  Council  to  determine  on 
this,  I  am  satisfied,  that,  suppressing  every  other  consideration,  and 
weighing  the  matter  dispassionately,  they  will  determine  upon  this 
sole  question,  Is  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  for  whom  they  act,  that 
the  Convention  troops  should  be  removed  from  among  them  ?    Un- 
der the  head  of  interest,  these,  circumstances,  viz.  the  expense  of 
building  barrai^ks,  said  to  have  been  £25,000,  and  of  removing  the 
troops  backwards  and  forwards,  amounting  to  I  know  not  how 
much,  are  not  to  be  pretermitted,  merely  because  they  are  Continen- 
tal expenses ;  for  we  are  a  part  of  the  Continent ;  we  must  pay  a 
shilling  of  every  dollar  wasted.     But  the  sums  of  money,  which,  by 
these  troops,  or  on  their  account,  are  brought  into,  and  expended  in 
this  Slate,  are  a  great  and  local  advantage.     This  can  require  no 
proof.     If,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  for  instance,  our  share  of 
the  Continental  debt  should  be  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  or  say 
that  we  are  called  on  to  furnish  an  annual  quota  of  two  millions 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  Congress,  to  be  raised  by  a  tax, 
it  is  obvious,  that  we  should  raise  these  given  sums  with  greater  or 
less  ease,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  money 
found  in  circulation  among  us.     I  expect  that  our  circidating  mon- 
ey is,  by  the  presence  of  these  troops,  at  the  rate  of  $30,000  a  week, 
«t  the  lctu5t.     I  huTi;  heard,  iiidiscd,  that  an  objection  arises  to  their 
being  kept  within  this  State,  from  the  information  of  the  commis- 
sary, that  they  cannot  bp  subsisted  here.     In  attending  to  the  in- 
fonnation  of  that  officer,   it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
county  of  King  William,  and  its  vicinities,  are  one  thing,  the  terri- 
tory of  Virginia,  another.  If  the  troops  could  be  fed  upon  long  letters, 
I  believe  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  that  depaitment  in  this 
country  would  be  the  best  commissary  upon  earth.     But  till  I  see 
him  determined  to  act,  not  to  write  ;  to  sacrifice  his  domestic  ease 
Co  the  duties  of  his  appointment,  and  apply  to  the  resources  of 
this  country,  wheresoever  they  are  to  .  be  had,  I  must  entertain  a 
different  opinion  of  Iiim.     I  am  mistaken,  if,  for  the  animal  sub- 
sistence of  the  troops  hitherto,  we  are  not  principally  indebted  to 
the  genius  and  exertions  of  Hawkins,  during  the  very  short  time 
be  Uved  after  his  appointment  to  that  department,  by  your  board. 
His  eye  immediately  pervaded  the  whole  State  ;  it  was  reduced  at 
once  to  a  regular  machine,  to  a  system,  and  the  whole  put  into 
movement  and  animation,  by  the  Jiat  of  a  comprehensive  mind. 
If  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  cannot  furnish  these  troops  with 
bread,  I  would  ask  of  the  commissariat,  which  of  the  thirteen  is 
nefw  become  the  grain  colony  ?    If  we  are  in  danger  of  famine 
from  the  addition  of  four  thousand  mouths,  what  is  become  of  that 
enrpLus  of  bread,  the  exportation  of  which  used  to  feed  the  West 
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Indies  and  Eastern  States,  and  fill  the  Colony  with  hard  money  ? 
When  I  urge  the  sufficiency  of  this  State,  however,  to  subsist  these 
troops,  I  beg  to  be  understood,  as  having  in  contemplation  the 
quantity  of  provisions  necessary  for  their  real  use,  and  not  as  calcu- 
latii^  what  is  to  be  lost  by  the  wanton  use,  mismanagement,  and 
carelessness  of  those  employed  about  it.  If  magazines  of  beef 
and  pork  are  suffered  to  rot  by  slovenly  butchering,  or  for  want 
of  timely  provision  and  sale ;  if  quantities  of  flour  are  exposed  by 
the  commissaries  entrusted  with  the  keeping  it,  to  pillage  and  de- 
struction ;  and  if,  when  laid  up  in  the  Continental  stores,  it  is  still 
to  be  embezzled  and  sold,  the  land  of  Egypt  itself  would  be  in- 
sufficient for  their  supply,  and  their  removal  would  be  necessary, 
not  to  a  more  plentiful  country,  but  to  more  able  and  honest  com- 
missaries. ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  Their  health  is  also  of  importance.  I  would  not  endeavor  tt> 
show  that  their  lives  are  valuable  to  us,  because  it  would  suppose  a 
possibility,  that  humanity  was  kicked  out  of  doors  in  America,  and 
interest  only  attended  to.  The  barracks  occupy  the  top  and  brow 
of  a  very  high  hill,  (you  have  been  untruly  told  they  were  in  a  bot- 
tom.) They  are  free  from  fog,  have  four  springs  which  seem  to  be 
plentiful,  one  within  twenty  yards  of  the  piquet,  two  within  fifty 
yards,  and  another  within  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  they  propose 
to  sink  wells  within  the  pimiet.  Of  four  thousand  people,  it  should 
be  expected,  according  to  the  ordinary  calculations,  that  one  should 
die  every  day.  Yet,  in  the  space  of  near  tliree  mouths,  there  liave 
been  but  four  deaths  among  them ;  two  infants  imder  three  weeks 
old,  and  two  others  by  apoplexy.  The  officers  tell  me,  the  troops 
were  never  before  so  healthy  since  they  were  embodied. 

"  But  is  an  enemy  so  execrable,  that,  though  in  captivity,  his 
wishes  and  coinfoits  are  to  be  disregarded  and  even  crossed  ?  I 
think  not.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  to  mitigate  the  honors 
of  war  as  much  as  possible.  The  practice,  therefore,  of  modem 
nations,  of  treating  captive  enemies  with  politeness  and  generosity, 
is  not  only  delightful  in  contemplation,  but  really  interesting  to  all 
the  world,  friends,  foes,  and  neutrals.    Let  us  apply  this.     *         * 

[Here  follows  a  detail  of  the  labor  and  expense  incurred  in  provid- 
ing their  present  accommodations,  &c.] 

"  Having  thus  found  the  art  of  rendering  captivity  itself  comforta- 
ble, and  carried  it  into  execution,  at  their  own  great  expense  and  la- 
bor, their  spiiit  sustained  by  the  prospect  of  gratifications  rising  be- 
fore their  eyes,  does  not  every  sentiment  of  humanity  revolt  against 
the  proposition  of  stripping  them  of  all  this,  and  removing  them  into 
new  situations,  where  from  the  advanced  season  of  the  year,  no  pre- 
parations can  be  made  for  carrying  themselves  comfortably  tlirough 
the  heat  of  summer  ;  and  when  it  is  known  that  the  necessary  ad- 
vances for  the  conveniences  already  provided,  have  exhausted  their 
funds  and  left  tliem  unable  to  make  the  like  exertions  aoew. 
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Again  ;  review  this  matter  as  it  may  regard  appearances.  A  body 
of  troops,  after  staying  a  twelvemonth  at  Boston,  are  ordered  to  take 
a  march  of  seven  hundred  mifes  to  Virginia,  where,  it  is  said,  they 
may  be  plentifully  subsisted.  As  soon  as  they  are  there,  they  are 
ordered  on  some  other  march,  because,  in  Virginia,  it  is  said,  they 
cannot  be  subsisted.  Indifferent  nations  will  charge  this  either  to 
ignorance,  or  to  whim  and  caprice ;  the  parties  interested,  to  cruelty. 
They  now  \Tew  the  proposition  in  that  light,  and  it  is  said,  there  is  a 
general  and  firm  persuasion  amcng  them,  that  they  were  marched 
from  Boston  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  harass  and  destroy  them 
with  eternal  marches.  Perseverance  in  object,  though  not  by  the 
most  direct  way,  is  often  more  laudable  than  perpetual  changes,  as 
often  as  the  object  shifts  Ught.  A  character  of  steadiness  in  our 
councils  is  worth  more  than  the  subsistence  of  four  thousand  peo- 
ple. *  *  *  *  *^ 

"  To  conclude.  The  separation  of  these  troops  would  be  a  breach 
of  public  faith  ;  therefore  I  suppose  it  impossible.  If  they  are  re- 
moved to  another  State,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Commissaries  ]  if  they 
are  removed  to  any  other  part  of  the  State,  it  is  the  feult  of  the  Com- 
missaries ;  and  in  both  cases,  the  public  interest  and  public  security 
suffer,  the  comfortable  and  plentiful  subsistence  of  our  own  army  is 
lessened,  the  health  of  the  troops  neglected,  their  wishes  crossed,  and 
their  comforts  torn  from  them,  the  character  of  whim  and  caprice, 
or,  what  is  worse,  of  cruelty,  fixed  on  us  as  a  nation,  and,  to  crown 
the  whole,  our  own  people  disgusted  with  such  a  proceeding. 

'<  I  have  thus  taken  the  liberty  of  representing  to  you  the  fecb 
and  tfae  reasons,  which  seem  to  militate  against  the  separation  or 
removal  of  these  troops.  I  am  sensible,  however,  that  the  same  sub- 
ject may  appeal  to  different  persons  in  very  different  lights.  What 
I  have  urged  as  reasons,  may,  to  sounder  minds,  be  apparent  falla- 
cies. I  hope  they  will  appear,  atleast,  so  plausible,  as  to  excuse  the 
interposition  of  your  Excellency's  most  obedient  and  most  humUe 
servant.'' 

The  reasonableness  and  cogency  of  this  appeal,  produced  the  in- 
tended effect  The  Governor  and  Council,  on  a  dispassionate  re- 
view of  the  arguments  submitted  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  were  convinced, 
that  the  removal  or  separation  of  the  troops,  would  be  a  breach  of 
the  public  fiiith,  and  fix  the  dhaiucter  of  unsteadiness,  and  what 
was  worse,  of  cruelty,  on  the  Councils  of  the  nation.  The  proposi- 
tion was  accordingly  abandoned,  and  the  troops  permitted  to  remain 
■tog^er  at  Charlottesville. 

'  The  liberal  and  high-minded  conduct  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  this 
-occasion,  and  Ins  uniform  endeavors,  during  then:  confinement,  tt* 
ameliorate  their  suffering  condition,  excited  in  the  soldiers  the  liveli- 
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est  emotions  of  gratitude.  They  loaded  him  with  ei^pressioDs  of 
their  sensibility  ;  and  no  time  could  obliterate  the  impression  from 
their  hearts.  S\ibsequently,  when  Ambassador  in  Europe,  Mr. 
Jefferson  visited  Germany  ;  and  passing  through  a  town  where  one 
of  the  Hessian  corps,  that  had  been  at  Charlottesville,  happened  to 
be  in  garrison,  he  met  with  Baron  De  Greismar,  who  immediately 
apprized  his  brother  officers  of  the  presence  of  their  benefactor. 
They  flocked  around  him,  greeted  him  with  affecting  tokens  of  their 
remembrance,  and  spoke  of  America  with  enthusiasm. 

On  taking  leave  of  Charlottesville,  the  principal  officers.  Major 
Generals  Phillips  and  Kiedegel,  Brigadier  Specht,  C.  De  Geismar, 
J.  L.  De  Unger,  and  some  others,  addressed  him  letters,  expressive 
of  their  lasting  attachment,  and  bidding  him  an  affectionate  adieu. 
PhiUips  emphatically  extols  his  "  delicate  proceedings."    Riedesel 
repeatedly  and  fervendy  pours  out  his  thanks,  and  those  of  his  wife 
and  children.    To  all  these  letters,  Mr.  Jefferson  returned  answers, 
replete  with  sentiments  of  politeness  and  generosity,  of  the  highest 
order.    Some  of  these  answers  have  been  preserved.     "  The  great 
cause  which  divides  our  countries,"  he  replied  to  Phillips,  "  is  not  to 
be  decided  by  individual  animosities.     The  harmony  of  private  so- 
cieties cannot  weaken  national  efforts.     To  contribute,  by  neigh- 
borly intercourse  and  attention,  to  make  others  happy,  is  the  short- 
est and  surest  way  of  being  happy  ourselves.     As  these  sentiments 
seem  to  have  directed  your  conduct,  we  should  be  as  unwise  as  illib- 
eral, were  we  not  to  preserve  the  same  temper  of  mind." 

To  General  Riedesel  he  thus  wrote :  «  The  little  attentions  you 
are  pleased  to  magnify  so  much,  never  deserved  a  mention  or 

thought.    Opposed  as  we  happen  to  be,  in  our  sentiments 

of  duty  and  hpnor,  and  anxious  for  contiary  events,  I  shall,  never- 
theless, sincerely  rejoice  in  every  circumstance  of  happiness  and  safe- 
ty which  may  attend  you  personally." 

To  Lieutenant  De  Unger,  who  wrote  in  French  with  an  air  of 
great  naivete^  he  replied  in  the  following  manner  :  "  The  very 
small  amusements  which  it  has  been  in  my  power  to  filmish,  in  or- 
der to  Ughten  your  heavy  hours,  by  no  means  merited  the  ac- 
knowledgements you  make.  Their  impression  must  be  ascribed  \s> 
your  extreme  sensibihty  rather  than  to  their  own  weight.  When 
the  course  of  events  shall  have  removed  you  to  distant  scenes  of  ac- 
tion, where  laurels  not  moistened  with  the  blood  of  my  country,  may 
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Ve  gathered,  I  shall  urge  my  sincere  prayers  for  your  obtaining  ev* 
ery  honor  and  preferment  which  may  gladden  the  heart  of  a  soldier. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  your  fondness  for  philosophy  resume  it^ 
merited  ascendency,  is  it  impossible  to  hope,  that  this  unexplored 
country  may  tempt  your  residence,  by  holding  out  materials,  where- 
with to  build  a  fame,  founded  on  the  happiness,  and  not  on  the  ca-  * 
lamitles  of  human  nature?  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  philosopher  or  a 
soldier,  I  wish  you  personally  many  feUcities."  De  Unger  was  a 
votary  of  literature  and  science.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
hospitable  mansion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  enjoyed  in  his  library  ad- 
vantages, which,  his  taste  combined  with  his  situation  to  render 
doubly  precious.  Other  officens  loved  music  and  painting ;  they 
found  in  him  a  rich  and  cultivated  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  They 
were  astonished,  delighted ;  and  their  letters  taseveral  parts  of  Ger- 
many, gave  of  the  American  character,  ideas  derived  from  that  ex- 
alted spechnen.  These  letters  found  -their  way  into  several  Gra- 
zettes  of  the  ancient  w<N'ld,  and  the  name  of  Jefferson  was  associa- 
ted with  that  of  FmnUin,  whose  feme  had  then  spread  over  Eu- 
rope. '^  Surely,"  says  an  historian,*  ''this  innocent  and  bloodless 
conquest  over  the  minds  of  men,  whose  swords  had  originally  been 
hired  to  the  oppressors  of  America,  was  in  itself  scarcely  less  glori- 
ous, though  in  its  effects  less  extensively  beneficial,  than  the  splen- 
did  train  of  victories  which  had  disarmed  their  hands." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1779,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia ;  and  retired  fix>m  the  Legislature, 
with  the  highest  dignity  within  the  scope  of  their  appointment 
Political  distinctions  being  tiien  unknown,  the  baOot  box  determin- 
ed the  exact  value  put- upon  the  abilities  of  public  characters.  Be- 
ing but  thirty-six  years  old,  his  personal  ascendency  must  have  been 
great  to  have  outweighed  the  sanctimonious  and  almost  irresistible  ' 
predisposition  for  age  and  experience,  in  selecting  the  Executive 
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head.    The  result,  however,  was  not  unnatural.    The  connectioii 
of  his  name,  in  such  distinguished  forms,  with  the  most  important 
revolutionary  transactions,  especially  the  Declaration  of  Independ^ 
Aice,  and  his  bold  and  rapid  succession  of  reformations,  in  the  mu- 
nicipal Legislature,  substituting  republicanism  in  the  room  of  mon- 
archy,  throughout,  had  established  a  reputation,  whose  pre-emi- 
nence was  justly  undisputed  and  indisputable.    Yet,  with  so  many 
claims  to  the  gratitude  and  confidence  of  his  country,  it  is  stated  as 
an  historical  fact,  thai  he  received  the  intelligence  of  his  election 
Y  with  unaffected  regret    The  metaphysical  attachments  of  his  mind 
were  imsuited  to  the  pomp  and  peiturbation  of  oflSce ;  and  patriotic 
devotion  alone,  could  induce  him  to  relinquish  a  sphere  of  action,  in 
which  the  labors  of  the  statesmen  might  be  occasionally  intermin- 
gled with  the  tranquil  pursuits  of  philosophy,  and  the  pleasures  of 
domestic  retirement 

A  circumstance  attended  his  elevation  to  the  oflBce  of  Chief  Mag- 
istrate, which  is  entitled  to  special  consideration  and  r^ard.     It  was 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  endearing  traits  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  char- 
acter, that  he  never  would  permit  his  personal  attachments  to  be 
weakened  by  public  rivalries  or  political  animosities.    The  most  af- 
fecting proofe  of  his  adherence  to  this  rare  species  of  magnanimity, 
through  seasons  of  unperalieled  political  rancor,  ad<»m  the  later  por- 
tions of  his  public  history.    On  the  present  occasion,  his  intimate 
friend,  John  Page,  a  patriotic  and  high-minded  gentlemen,  impru- 
dently permitting  himself  to  be  nominated,  shared  with  him  the  suf- 
frages of  the  Legislature.    It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  extreme 
liberaUty  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinions,  on  certain  important  points, 
had  rallied  in  opposition  to  him,  the  remnants  of  that  avenging 
aristocracy,  whom  he  had  so  often  and  so  gloriously  vanquished  ; 
federating  with  the  personal  and  political  friends  of  Mr.  Page,  with 
or  without  his  connivance,  they  might  be  able  to  make  a  sensible 
diversion  firom  the  principal  candidate,  which  would  account  for  the 
actual  result  of  the  vote.    Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Jefferson  wouM 
permit  no  such  construction  to  rest  on  his  own  mind,  and  alienale 
him  from  his  friend,  whatever  might  be  the  constructiims  of  the 
wprld,  to  which  he  was  absolutely  invulnerable ;  and  he  entreated 
his  involuntary  rival  to  remain  forever  easy  under  this  assurante. 
In  reply  to  a  card  of  explanation  fi-om  him,  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter. 
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«  WiffiamBburg,  June  22, 17T9. 
^^  Dear  Page, — I  received  your  letter  by  Mr.  JanueBon.  It  had 
given  me  much  pain,  that  the  zeal  of  our  respective  friends  should 
ever  have  placed  yOu  and  me  in  the  situation  of  competitors.  I  was 
comf<»ried,  however,  with  the  reflection,  that  it  was  their  competi- 
tion, not  ours,  and  that  the  difference  of  the  numbers  which  decided 
1)etween  us,  w^as  too  insignificant  to  give  you  a  pain,  or  me  a  pleas- 
ure, had  our  dispositions  towards  each  other  been  such  as  to  admit 
those  sensations.  I  know  you  too  well  to  need  an  apology  for  any 
thing  you  do,  and  hope  you  will  for  ever  be  assured  of  this ;  and  as 
to  the  constructions  of  the  world,  they  would  only  have  added  one 
to  the  many  sins  for  which  they  are  to  go  to  the  devil.  As  this  is 
the  first,  I  hope  it  will  be  the  last,  instance  of  ceremony  between  us. 
A  desire  to  see  my  family,  which  is  in  Charles  City,  carries  me  thith- 
er to-morrow,  and  I  shall  not  return  till  Monday.  Be  pleased  to 
present  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Page,  and  add  this  to  the  assuran- 
ces I  have  ever  given  you,  that  I  am,  dear  Page,  your  afiectionate 
friend." 

Inmiediately  on  assuming  the  helm  of  administration,  Mr.  Jefier- 
son  directed  the  weight  of  his  station,  and  the  powers  confided  to 
him,  towards  reclaiming  the  enemy  to  the  principles  of  humanity, 
in  the  treatment  of  American  prisoners.  He  bad  se^n  with  sensi- 
bility, that  the  conduct  of  the  British  officers,  crril  and  military,  had 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  been  savage,^  and  unprecedented 
among  civilized  nations ;  that  American  officers  and  soldiers,  capti- 
vated by  them,  had  been  loaded  with  irons — consigned  to  crowded 
gaols,  loatlisome  dungeons,  and  prison-ships — supplied  often  with' 
no  food,  generally  with  too  little  for  the  sustenance  of  nature,  and 
that  little  so  unsound  and  unwholesome,  as  to  have  rendered  captiv- 
ity and  death  ahnost  synonjrmous  with  them  j  that  they  had  been 
transported  beyond  peas,  where  their  fate  could  not  be  ascertained,  or 
compelled  to  take  arms  against  their  country,  and  by  a  refinement 
in  cruelty,  to  become  the  murderers  of  their  own  brethren. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  treatment  extended  to  British  prisoners,  by 
American  victors,  had  been  marked,  he  well  knew,  with  singular  mod- 
erationand  clemency.  They  had  been  supplied,  on  all  occasions,  with 
wholesome  and  plentiful  food,  provided  with  comfortable  accommoda- 
tions, suflfered  to  range  at  large  within  extensive  tracts  of  cotmtry, 
permitted  to  live  in  American  families,  to  labor  for  themselves,  to 
acquire  and  enjoy  property,  and  finally,  to  participate  in  theprinci^ 
pel  benefits  of  society,  while  privileged  from  all  its  burthens.  In 
eome  cases  they  had  been  treated  with  elegant  hospitaltty,  andrefln- 
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ed  courteey.  We  have  already  witnessed  the  gratifying  spectacle 
of  four  thousand  British  ^oops,  prisoners  of  war,  relieved  suddenly 
from  an  accuniulation  of  miseries,  and  raised,  some  to  a  stale  of  dig- 
nified ease^  all  to  a  condition  of  competency  and  comfort^  chief- 
ly by  his  own  private  enterprises,^  seconded  by  the  liberality  and 
munificence  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Reviewing  this  ccmtrast,  which  coijdd  not  be  denied  by  the  ene- 
my themselves,  in  a  single  point,  and  which  had  been  continued  by 
them  for  a  term  of  tkne,  which  forbade  any  longer  hope  of  winning 
them  over  to  the  practice  of  humanity,  by  the  law  of  kindness  and 
generosity,  Governor  Jefferson  felt  impelled,  by  a  sense  of  pubUr 
justice,  to  substitute  a  system  of  rigarous  and  dreadful  retribution, 
tie  felt  "called  on,"  in  the  impressive  language  of  his  order,  *"  by 
that  justice  we  owe  to  those  who  are  fighting  the  battles  of  our  coun- 
try, to  deal  out  miseries  to  their  enemies,  measure  for  measure,  and 
to  distress  the  feelings  of  mankind  by  exhibiting  to  them  spectacles 
of  severe  retaliation,  where  we  had  long  and  vainly  endeavored  to 
introduce  an  emulation  in  kindness/' 

Happily,  the  fortune  of  war  had  thrown  into  his  power,  some  of 
those  very  individuals,  who,  having  distinguished  themselves  persoor- 
uHy  in  ^(ha-pittCtice  of  cruelties,  were  proper  subjects  on  which  to 
begin  the  work  of  retaliation.  Among  these  were  Henry  HamiltoDr 
who,  for  some  years  past,  had  acted  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
settlement  at  Detroit,  under  Sir  Guy  Carlton  ;  Philip  Dejean,  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  for  Detroit,  and  William  Lamothe,  captain  of  vot 
unteers, — ^taken  prisoners  of  war  by  Colonel  Clarke  at  Fort  St.  Tin- 
cents,  and  brought  under  guard  to  Williamsburg,  early  in  June,  '79. 
Proclamations  under  his  own  hand,  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
indifferent  witnesses,  proved  Governor  Hamilton  a  remorseless  de^ 
^oyer  of  the  human  race,  instead  of  an  honorable  national  enemy. 
He  had  excited  the  Indians  to  perpetrate  their  accustomed  atroci- 
ties upon  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  with  an  eagerness  ami 
ingenuity,  which  evinced,  that  the  general  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment harmonized  with  his  particular  disposition.  He  gave  stand- 
ing rewards  for  scalps,  but  offered  none  for  prisoners,  which  induced 
the  Indians,  after  compelling  their  captives  to  carry  their  baggage 
into  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort,  to  butcher  them  at  last,  and  carry 
in  their  scalps  to  the  Governor,  who  welcomed  th^  return  and  suc- 
cess by  a  discharge  of  cannon ;  and  the  few  American  prisoners 
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spared  by  his  blood-hounds,  were  doomed  by  him  to  a  captivity  of 
lingering  and  complicated  tortures,  terminating  in  death.  Concern- 
ing Dejean  and  Lamothe,  it  was  well  ascertained,  that  they  liad,  on 
all  occasions,  been  the  ready  and  cordial  instruments  of  Hamilton ; 
the  former,  acting  in  the  double  capacity  of  judge  and  jailor,  had 
instigated  him  by  malicious  insinuations,  to  increase  rather  than  re- 
lax his  severities,  and  had  aggravated  the  cruelty  of  his  orders,  by 
his  manner  of  executing  them ;  the  latter,  as  commander  of  volun- 
teer scalping'parties,  Indians  and  whites,  had  desolated  the  frontier 
settlements  by  his  marauding  excursions,  devoting  to  indiscrimin- 
ate destruction,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  stimulating  by  his 
example,  the  fiiry  of  his  execrable  banditti.* 

Possessed,  by  the  force  of  American  arms,  of  such  fit  subjects  as  • 
these,  on  which  to  make  the  first  demonstrations  of  retributive  jus- 
tice, and  coerce  the  enemy  into  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare, 
Governor  Jefierson  issued  an  order,  in  conformity  to  the  advice  of 
his  Council,  directing  the  above  named  prisoners  to  be  put  in  irons, 
confined  in  the  dungeon  of  the  public  gaol,  debarred  the  use  of  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  and  excluded  from  all  conversation,  except  with 
their  keeper. 

Major  General  Phillips,  who  continued  near  Charlottesville  in 
dignified  captivity,  having  read  in  the  Virginia  Gazette,  the  ener- 
getic order  of  the  Governor,  immediately  addressed  him  a  remon- 
strance on  the  subject.  In  his  communication,  he  endeavored  to 
invalidate  the  testimony  against  Hamilton,  and  to  extenuate  his 
conduct ;  expressed  doubts  respecting  the  authority  of  any  particu- 
lar State  to  enter  upon  retaliation,  which  he  supposed  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  Congress  ;  expatiated  largely  on  the  sacred  nature  of  a 
capitulation,  which,  in  the  present  case,  he  contended,  exempted 
the  prisoner  from  the  severe  punishment  inflicted  on  him,  whatever 
his  previous  conduct  might  have  been ;  and  in  conclusion,  entreat- 
ed the  Governor  to  reconsider  the  subject  "  Prom  my  residence 
in  Virginia,''  he  adds,  "  I  have  conceive!  the  most  favorable  idea  of 
the  gentlemen  of  this  country ;  and  from  my  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  you,  Sir,  I  am  led  to  imagine  it  must  have  been  very 
dissonant  to  the  feelings  of  your  mind,  to  inflict  such  a  weight  of 
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misery  and  stigma  of  disgrace  upon  the  unfortunate  gentleman  in 
question." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Jefrenoo,  when 
no  superior  obligation  stood  in  the  way,  (and  none  had  better  reason 
to  honor  them  than  General  Phillips  and  his  fellow  captives,)  Im 
present  situation,  as  Chief  Magistrate,  required  the  stem  subordina- 
tion of  those  feelings  to  the  service  of  his  countr}'^,  and  the  gener- 
al good  of  mankind.    His  own  opinion  was,  that  aU  persons  taken 
in  war,  as  well  those  who  surrendered  on  capitudation,  as  those 
who  surrendered  at  discretion,  were  to  be  deemed  prisoners  of  war. 
and  liable  to  the  same  treatment ;  except  only  so  far  as  they  were 
protected  by  the  express  terms  of  their  capitulation.    In  the  sur- 
rendry  of  Governor  Hamilton,  no  stipulation  was  made  as  to  the 
treatment  of  himself  or  his  fellow  prisoners.    The  Governor^  indeed^ 
upon  signing,  had  added  a  flourish  of  reasons,  which  induced  him 
to  capitulate,  one  of  which  was,  the  generosity  of  his  victorious  ei>- 
emy.     '  Generosity,  on  a  large  and  comprehensive  scale,  thought 
Mr.  Jefferson,  dictated  the  making  a  signal  example  of  the  gentle- 
man ;  but  waiving  that,  these  were  only  the  private  motives  in- 
ducing him  to  surrender,  and  did  not  enter  into  the  contract  of  the 
antagonist  party.'    He  continued  in  the  belief,  therefore,  that  the 
bare  existence  of  a  capitulation,  did  not  privilege  Hamilton  front 
confinement,  there  being  in  that  contract  no  positive  stipulation  to 
that  effect.    The  importance  of  the  point,  however,  in  a  national 
view,  and  his  great  anxiety  for  the  honor  of  the  government,  un- 
der a  charge  of  violated  faith  by  one  of  its  supreme  functionaries^ 
induced  him  to  submit  the  question  to  the  Commander  in  Chief ; 
sensible  that  there  was  no  other  person  whose  opinion  would  so 
authoritatively  decide  the  doubt  in  the  public  mind,  or  to  which 
he  was  disposed  so  implicidy  to  conform. 

Geneml  Washington  saw  with  pleasure  the  Executive  of  his 
native  State,  entering  with  commendable  energy,  upon  a  course  of 
measures,  which  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  had  rendered  necessa- 
ry. But,  entertaining  doubts  as  to  the  real  bearing  and  extent  of 
the  capitulation  in  question,  and  concurring  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  in 
a  sacred  respect  for  the  laws  and  usages  of  civilized  nations,*  he  re- 
commended a  relaxation  of  severities,  after  a  fair  trial  of  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  the  present  proceeding.  One  solemn  inculcation 
would  have  been  administered ;    Yirginia  would  have  it  in  her 
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pdwer  to  repeat  it.  This  alone  might  produce  the  intended  reform* 
ation,  and  remove  the  horrid  necessity  of  individual  chastisement, 
for  national  barbarities. 

Influenced  by  the  advice  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the  more 
as  it  harmonized  with  the  better  dictates  of  his  understanding. 
Governor  Jefferson  re^considered  the  case  of  the  captives,  and  issu- 
ed a  second  order  in  council,  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  first, 
though  not  compromiting  tlie  right,  in  any  one  point.  A  single 
specunen  of  the  early  State  papers  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  is  the  least 
that  will  be  required  by  the  reader,  while  it  is  all  that  our  Umits 
will  allow.  There  is  something  peculiarly  elevated  in  the  senti- 
ment and  diction  of  all  his  Executive  mandates. 

"  In  Council,  September  29,  1779. 
"  The  board  having  been,  at  no  time,  unmindful  of  the  circimi- 
stances  attending  the  confinement  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Hamil- 
ton, Captain  Lamothe,  and   Philip  Dejean,  which  the  personal 
cruelties  of  those  men,  as  well  as  the  general  conduct  of  the  ene- 
my, had  constrained  them  to  advise :  wishuig,  and  willing  to  ex- 
pect that  their  sufferings  may  lead  them  to  the  practice  of  human- 
ity, should  any  future  turn  of  fortune,  in  their  favor,  subnit  to  their 
discretion  the  fate  of  their  fellow  creatures ;  that  it  may  prove  an 
admonition  to  others,  meditating  like  cruelties,  not  to  rely  for  im- 
punity in  any  circumstances  of  distance  or  present  security ;   and 
that  it  may  induce  the  enemy  to  reflect,  what  must  be  the  painful 
consequences,  should  a  continuation  of  the  same  conduct  on  their 
part  impel  us  again  to  severities,  while  such  multiplied  subjeotoof 
retaliation  are  within  our  power ;  sensible  that  no  impression,  can 
be  made  on  the  event  of  the  war,  by  wreaking  vengeance  on  mis- 
erable captives,  that  the  great  cause  which  has  animated  the  two 
nations  against  each  other,  is  not  to  be  decided  by  unmanly  cruel- 
ties on  wretches,  who  have  bowed  their  necks  to  the  power  of  the 
victor,  but  by  the  exercise  of  honorable  valor  in  the  field ;  earnestly 
hoping  that  the  enemy,  viewing  the  subject  in  the  same  light, 
will  be  content  to  abide  the  event  of  that  mode  of  decision,  and 
spare  us  the  pain  of  a  second  departure  from  kindness  to  our  cap- 
tives :  confident  that  commisseration  to  our  prisoners  is  the  only 
possiUe  motive,  to  which  can  be  candidly  ascribed,  in  the  present 
actual  circumstances  of  the  war,  the  advice  we  are  now  about  to 
^ve ;  the  board  does  advise  the  Governor  to  send  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Hamilton,  Captain  Lamothe,  and  Philip  Dejean,  to  Hanover 
^  court  house,  there  to  remain  at  large,  within  certain  reasonable 

limits,  taking  their  parole  in  the  usual  manner.    The  Governor 
orders  accordingly »" 
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Agreeably  to  the  above  order,  a  parole  was  drawn  up  and  ten- 
dered the  prisoners.  It  required  them  to  be  inoffensive  in  word  as 
well  as  deed;  to  which  they  objected,  insisting  on  entire  fteedom  of 
speech.  They  were,  consequently,  remanded  to  their  confinement, 
which  was  now  to  be  considered  voluntary.  Their  irons,  however, 
were  knocked  off.  The  subaltern  prisoners,  soon  after,  subscribed 
the  proffered  parole,  and  were  enlarged  ;  but  Hamilton,  asphing  to 
the  feme  of  a  martyr  in  the  royal  cause,  and  expecting  ample  re- 
mimeration  for  his  magnified  distresses,  by  future  promotion,  long 
refused  to  follow.  Upon  being  informed  by  General  Phillips,  who 
had  been  exchanged,  that  his  sufferings  would  be  perfectly  gratu- 
itous, he  at  last  compUed. 

These  vi^^orous  measures  of  Governor  Jefferson  produced  the 
effects  anticipated.  In  the  first  moments  of  passion,  the  British  re- 
resorted  to  what  they  improperly  termed,  retaliation  ;  bemg  a  renval 
only,  in  more  hideous  forms,  of  their  established  practices — there- 
fore, to  be  deemed  original  and  unprovoked  in  eveiy  new  instance. 
A  declaration  was  also  issued,  that  no  oflScens  of  the  Virginia  line 
should  be  exchanged  till  Hamilton's  affair  should  be  satisfactorily 
settled.  When  this  information  was  received,  the  Governor  imme- 
diately ordered  all  exchange  of  British  prisoners  to  be  stopped,  with 
the  determination  to  use  them  as  pledges  for  the  safety  of  Ameri- 
cans in  like  circumstances.  "  It  is  impossible,"  he  writes  to  Gren- 
eral  Washington,  "  they  can  be  serious  in  attempting  to  bully  us  in 
this  manner.  We  have  too  many  of  their  subjects  in  our  power, 
and  too  much  iron  to  clothe  them  with,  and,  I  wiU  add,  too  much 
resolution  to  avail  ourselves  of  both,  to  fear  their  pretended  retalia- 
tion." Effectual  measures  were  taken  for  ascertaining,  from  time 
to  time,  the  situation  and  treatment  of  American  captives,  with  a 
view  to  retaliate,  on  the  enemy,  corresponding  treatment  in  all  cases ; 
and  the  prison  ship,  fitted  up  on  tlie  recommendation  of  Congress, 
was  ordered  to  a  proper  station,  for  the  reception  and  confinement 
of  such  as  should  be  sent  to  it.  "  I  am  afraid,"  he  again  writes  to  the 
Conunanderin  Chief,  "I  shall  hereafter,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to  give 
your  Excellency  some  trouble  in  aiding  me  to  obtain  information  of 
the  future  usage  of  our  prisoners*  I  shall  give  immediate  orders 
for  having  in  readiness  every  engine,  which  the  enemy  have  con- 
trived for  the  destruction  of  our  unhappy  citizens  captiirated  fay* 
them.    The  presentiment  of  these  operations  is  shocking  beyond. 
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expression.  I  pray  Heaven  to  avert  them ;  but  nothing  in  this 
world  win  do  it,  but  a  proper  conduct  in  the  enemy.  In  every 
event,  I  shall  resign  myself  to  the  hard  necessity  under  which  I 
shall  act." 

The  Governor  was  not  insensible  to  the  aggravation  of  misery, 
which  the  first  exercises  of  his  poUcy  brought  on  those  unfortunate 
citizens  of  the  IJnited  States,  who  were  in  the  power  of  the  ene- 
my. On  the  contrary,  he  entered  feelingly  into  their  situation,  and 
encouraged  them,  by  persuasive  appeals  to  their  fortitude,  and  by 
those  fascinating  descriptions  of  future  glory,  which  so  powerfully 
affect  the  soldier,  to  bear  up  against  a  temporary  increase  of  per- 
sonal suffering,  for  the  lasting  and  general  benefit  of  their  country. 
An  interesting  letter  of  his  to  Colonel  Matthews,  an  ofiicer  of  the 
Virginia  line,  whose  parole  had  been  retracted  by  the  enemy,  in 
consequence  of  the  new  measures,  has  recently  been  given  to  the 
worUL  It  explains  the  motives,  and  the  beneficial  tendency  of  his 
policy,  in  a  forcible  and  engaging  manner. 

''It  gives  us  great  pain  that  any  of  our  countrymen  should  be 
cut  off  from  the  society  of  their  friends  and  tenderest  connections^ 
while  it  seems  as  if  it  was  in  our  power  to  administer  relief.     But 
we  trust  to  their  good  sense  for  discerning,  and  their  spirit  for  bear- 
ing up  against  the  fallacy  of  this  appearance.        •        «        • 
Humane  conduct  on  our  part,  was  found  to  produce  no  effect ;  the 
contrary,  therefore,  was  to  be  tried.    If  it  produces  a  proper  lenity 
to  our  citizens  in  captivity,  it  will  have  the  effect  we  meant ;  if  it 
does  not,  we  shall  return  a  severity  as  terrible  as  universal.    If  the 
causes  of  our  rigor  against  Hamilton  were  founded  in  truth,  that 
rigor  was  just,  and  would  not  give  right  to  the  enemy  to  commence 
any  new  hostilities  on  their  part ;  and  all  such  new  severities  are 
to  be  considered,  not  as  retaliation,  but  as  original  and  unprovoked. 
If  those  causes  were  not  founded  in  truth,  they  should  have  denied 
them.     If,  declining  the  tribunal  of  truth  and  reason,  they  choose 
to  pervert  this  into  a  contest  of  cruelty  and  destruction,  we  will 
contend  with  them  in  that  line,  and  measure  out  misery  to  those 
in  our  power,  in  that  multipUed  proportion  which  the  advantage  of 
superior  numbers  enables  us  to  do.    We  shall  think  it  our  particu- 
lar duty,  after  the  information  we  gather  from  the  papers  which 
have  been  laid  before  us,  to  pay  very  constant  attention  to  your 
situation,  and  that  of  your  fellow  prisoners.    We  hope  that  the 
prudence  of  the  enemy  will  be  your  protection  from  injury  ;  and 
we  are  assured  that  your  regard  for  the  honor  of  your  coimtry 
would  not  permit  you  to  wish  we  should  suffer  ouraelves  to  be  bul- 
lied into  an  acquiescence,  under  every  insult  and  cruelty  they  may 
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duxse  to  pnctJBe,  and  a  fear  to  retaliale,  lest  jou  ehould  be  made 
to  experience  ndditionBl  suflerings.  Tbeir  officeis  and  soldiers  iii 
our  hands  are  pledges  for  your  safety ;  we  ore  detennined  to  use 
them  as  such.  Iron  wQl  be  retaliated  by  iron,  but  a  great  multi- 
jdicatioo  on  distinguished  objects ;  pnsMi  ships  by  prison  shipd,  and 
like  for  like  in  general.  *  •  • 

I  beg  you  to  be  aaaured,  there  is  nothing  consistent  with  the 
honor  of  your  country,  wluch  we  shall  not,  at  all  times,  be  ready  to 
do  for  theTelief  of  yourself  and  coiiipani(»is  in  capSirily,  We  know, 
that  ardent  spirit  and  hatred  for  t}Tanny,  which  bro\ight  you  into 
your  present  situation,  will  enable  you  to  bear  up  against  it  uhh 
the  finnness,  which  has  distinguished  you  as  a  soldier,  and  to  look 
forward  with  pleasure  b>  the  day,  when  events  shall  take  place, 
against  which  the  wounded  spirits  of  your  enemies  wiU  find  no 
comfort,  even  from  reflections  on  the  most  refined  of  the  cruelties 
with  which  they  have  glutted  themselres.     I  am,  &.c.'' 

These  inspiriting  sentiments  of  the  Executive,  lifted  the  heart? 
of  the  American  )»isoners,  to  the  fortitude  of  martyrs.  They  ac- 
quiesced, with  god  like  heroism,  in  the  stern  necessity,  which  dic- 
tated the  obhvion  of  their  private  distresses,  in  the  prospect  of  the 
general  amelioration  of  captivated  man.  Nor  was  tliis  delightful 
anticipation  wholly  disappointed.  The  practical  inculcation  of  gucli 
&  lessen),  produced  a  sensible  humiliation  ia  the  con<^ct  of  tlie  en- 
emy, through  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  war.  The  door  of 
British  magnanimity,  which  was  barred  to  the  dictates  of  reason, 
justice,  and  national  honor,  was  compelled,  reluctantly,  to  yield  to 
the  cries  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  the  fatal  ndmoDitions  of 
experience. 

These  details,  we  are  aware,  are  disproportioned  to  the  gencml 
scale  of  our  narrative ;  but  they  evince  bow  thoroughly  American 
was  the  heart  of  Mr,  Jefferson,  subduing  all  its  sympathies  fta  his 
British  brethren,  however  powerful  they  were  before,  the  moment 
they  came  in  conflict  with  the  well  being  of  his  countrymen.  Ex- 
treme sensibility  almost  invariably  begets  weak  magistrates ;  anil 
the  examples  are  equally  rare,  of  civil  rulers,  who  have  uni- 
ted to  a  general  philanthropy  so  acute,  a  love  of  country  bo  predom- 
inant and  exclusive. 

In  the  same  national  spirit  which  guided  bis  military  operations, 
he  engaged  in  a  civil  transaction  of  extensive  and  solid  utility  to 
(o  the  Commonwealth.  Upon  the  mediation  of  Spain,  ofiered 
about  this  lime,  sangtune  hopes  were  CDlertained  of  an  aiqmech- 
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ing  pocificatiOQ ;  and  Congressi  in  settling  their  ultimatum,  bad 
intimated,  that  the  principal  of  lUi  possidetis  should  be  recogniz- 
ed in  adjusting  the  boundaries  of  the  several  States.  Whereupon, 
Governor  Jefferson  instituted  active  measures  for  extending  the 
western  establishments  of  Virginia,  with  a  view  to  secure,  by  actual 
possession,  the  right  of  that  State  in  tts  whole  extent,  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. He  engaged  a  company  of  scientific  gentlemen  to  proceed, 
under  an  escort,  to  the  Mississippi,  and  ascertain,  by  celestial  ob- 
servation, the  point  on  that  river  intersected  by  the  latitude  of  thirty 
six  and  a  half  degrees,  the  southern  limit  of  the  State ;  and  to 
measure  its  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

The  brave  and  enterprising  Colonel  Clarke,  who,  by  a  series  of  un- 
paralleled successes  over  the  Indians,  had  already  secured  extensive 
acquisitions  to  Virginia,  was  selected  by  the  Governor  to  conduct  the 
military  operations.  He  was  directed,  so  soon  as  the  southern  limit 
on  the  Mississippi  should  be  ascertained,  to  select  a  strong  and  com- 
mandite position,  near  that  point,  and  to  establish  there  a  Fort  and 
garrison ;  thence  to  extend  his  conquests  northward  to  the  Lakes, 
erecting  Forts  at  different  points,  which  might  serve  as  monuments 
of  actual  possession,  besides  affording  protection  to  that  portion  of 
the  country.  Under  these  orders,  Fort  Jefferson,  in  compliment  to 
the  founder  of  the  enterprize,  was  erected  and  garrisoned  on  the 
Mississippi,  a  few  miles  above  the  southern  limit.  The  final  result 
of  this  patriotic  expedition,  was  the  addition  to  the  chartered  limits  of 
Virgini%  of  that  immense  tract  of  country  north  west  of  the  Ohio 
river,  which  includes  the  present  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio  in 
part,  and  the  Michigan  Territory. 

The  following  year,  1780,  on  the  urgent  recommendation  of 
Oovemor  Jefferson,  and  in  c<»npliance  with  the  wishes  of  Congress, 
a  resolution  passed  the  Legialature,  generously  ceding  to  the  United 
States,  the  whole  of  this  vast  extent  of  unappropriated  territory. 
This  important  event  removed  the  great  obstacle  to  the  ratification 
of  the  Confederacy  between  the  States.  Upon  transmitting  the  res- 
olution to  the  President  of  Congress,  the  Governor  vn-ote :  "  I  shall 
be  rendered  very  happy  if  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  equally  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  the  important  convention  in  prospect, 
shall  be  willing  to  sacrifice  equally  to  its  completion.  This  single 
« vent,  couldittake  place  shortly,  would  outweigh  every  success  which 
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the  enemy  have  hitherto  obtained,  and  render  desperate  the  hopes  to 
which  those  successes  have  given  birth." 

To  this  magnanimous  resolution,  were  appended  the  well  known 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  necessity  of  securing  a  free  Port  at  the  mouth 
of  that' river. 

In  the  course  of  one  month  after  the  adoption  of  this  measure, 
the  Confederation  was  completed. 

On  the  first  of  June,  1780,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  re-elected  Govern- 
or by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Legislature.     During  his  second 
gubernatorial  term,  Virginia,  which  had  hitherto  been  distant  from 
the  seat  of  war,  was  destined  to  be  made  the  theatre  of  a  cam- 
paign more  arduous,  perilous  and  distressing,  than  perhaps  distin- 
guished any  other  period  of  the  Revolution.     Three  systematic  inva- 
sions, by  numerous  and  veteran  armies,  inundated  the  State,  in 
quick  and  terrible  succession  ;  nor  could  there  have  been  a  more  un- 
favorable concurrence  of  circumstances,  for  offering  an  adequate  re- 
sistance, than  existed  during  the  whole  time  these  formidable  oper- 
ations were  carried  on.    Virginia  was  c(»npletely  defenceless ;  her 
physical  resources  were  exhausted ;  her  troops  had  been  drawn  off 
to  the  South  and  to  the  North,  to  meet  the  incessant  demands'  in 
those  quarters,  and  the  Continental  army  was  too  much  reduced  to 
afford  her  any  important  succors.    The  militia  constituted  the  otaij 
force  on  which  any  reliance  could  be  placed ;  and  the  reaort  to  this 
force  was  limited  by  the  deficiency  of  arms,  which  was  aggravated 
by  the  pressing  destitution  of  the  finances.    Indeed,  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  country,  at  the  Soutli,  exhibited  a  deplorable  aspect 
The  city  of  Charleston,  with  the  main  body  of  the  Continental  army, 
had  fallen  into  the  bands  of  Lord  ComwaBis ;  and  the  haughty 
victor,  inflated  with  euccess,  had  proclaimed  bis  intention  of  pushing 
his  advances  northward,  on  a  magnificent  scale  of  conquest,  subju- 
gating in  his  course,  die  entire  States  of  N<Mlh  Carolina  and  Yir- 
ginia,  and  devoting  the  inhabitants  to  unconditional  submission,  or 
the  sword. 

Intelligence  of  these  menacing  'Calcidations  had  no  sooner  reach- 
ed Virginia,  than  the  Governor  commenced  the  most  vigorous  meas* 
ures  for  recreating  the  army,  and  putting  the  country  in  a  firm  pos- 
ture of  defence.  Fat  ^this  purpose,  he  was  invested  by  the  Legistar 
Cure  with  new  and  extraordinaiy  powers.    Should  the  State  be 
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invaded,  20,000  militia  were  placed  afhis  disposal ;  he  was  empow- 
ered to  impress  provisions  and  other  articles,  for  the  public  service, 
and  fikewise,  to  lay  an  embargo  in  the  ports  of  the  Commonwealth, 
whenevtf  expedient  He  was  authorized  to  confine  or  remove  all 
persons  suspected  of  disafiectipn ;  and  to  subject  to  martial  law  in- 
dividuals acting  as  spies  or  guides  to  the  enemy,  or  in  any  manner 
aiding,  abetting,  and  comforting  them,  or  disseminating  among  the 
militia  the  seeds  of  discontent,  mutiny  and  revolt.  He  was  direct- 
ed to  invigorate  the  laboratory  for  the  manufocture  of  arms,  which 
had,  of  late,  been  languishing ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide 
prqper  magazines  for  warlike  stores.  To  meet  the  pecuniary  exi- 
gencies of  the  times,  paper  emissions  were  necessarily  multiplied ; 
and  new  taxes  were  devised. 

These  defensive  arrangements  were  scarcely  enacted,  when  their 
execution  was  suddenly  suspended,  by  the  appearance  in  the  Ches- 
apeake, of  a  strong  British  armament,  under  thg  command  of  Gen* 
eral  Leslie.  Resistance  l)y  maritnne  means,  beitig  unavailable  at 
ihis  juncture,  the  Governor  immediately  collected  as  large  a  body  of 
militia  as  he  could  equip,  to  prevent  the  debarkation  of  the  enemy ; 
but  the  alarm  of  the  inhabitants,  whose  first  'care  was  to  secure  their 
wives,  ehildren,  and  movaHe  property,  togedier  with  Che  insufilicien- 
cy  of  arms,  Tendered  his  exertions  ineffectual.  It  was  to  him  a 
source  of  anguish  and  mortification,  to  think,  that  a  people  Able  and 
zealous  to  repel  the  invader,  should  be  reduced  to  impotency,  by  the 
want  of  defensive  weapons.  The  enemy  landed  at  different  points, 
but  soon  concentrated  their  forces  in  Portsmouth,  fortified  themselves, 
and  remained  in  close  quarters,  until  they  retreated  on  board  their 
ships.  It  appears  this  force  had  been  detached  by  Comwallis,  to 
invade  Yiiginia  by  water,  occupy  Portsmouth  for  the  purposes  of 
support  and  safe  rendezvous,  and  join  the  main  army  under  his 
command,  on  its  entrance,  by  land,  into  the  southern  borders  of  the 
State.  But  the  precipitate  retreat  of  Comwallis  into  South  Caroli- 
na, in  consequence  of  serious  reverses  in  that  quarter,  defeated  Les- 
lie's anticipated  junction  with  the  main  army,  and  compelled  his 
sudden  departure  fiom  the  State,  leaving  his  works  unfinished  and , 
undestroyed.  The  principal  injury  resulting  from  this  invasion, 
was  the  loss  of  a  quantity  of  cattle,  collected  for  the  use  of  the 
southern  army,  and  seized  by  the  enemy  immediately  after  disem- 
barking.   Indeed,  the  conduct  of  this  detachment,  whilst  in  Yir- 
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ginia,  was  an  hpnorable  exception,  in  all  respects,  to  that  savage 
and  predatory  system,  which  had  hitherto  marked  the  footsteps  of 
British  conquest  ^^  I  must,"  writes  the  Governor  to  General  Wash- 
ington, ^^  do  their  General  and  Commander  the  justice  to  obeerve, 
that  in  every  case,  which  their  attention  and  influence  could  reach, 
as  far  ^  I  have  heen  informed,  their  conduct  was  such  as  does 
them  the  greatest  honor.  In  the  few  instances  of  wanton  and  un- 
necessary devastation,  they  punish^  the  aggressors."  To  the  firm* 
ness  of  Mr.  Jefierson,  in  the  case  of  Hamilton,  history  ascribes  in 
great  part,  this  reputable  deviation  from  a  mode  of  warfare,  which 
all  meinkind  must  abhor.* 

This  hostile  armament  had  scarcely  left  the  coast,  when  Yirginia 
was  surprised  by  anotlier  invasion,  of  a  more  formidable  character, 
from  an  unexpected  quarter.    The  parricide  Arnold,  apprised  of 
the  vulnerable  condition  of  Virginia,  on  the  sea  board,  projected  the 
plan  of  a  second  attack  by  a  naval  force.    He  embarked  from  New 
York,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  on  the  30th  of  De- 
cember, 1780,  was  seen  entering  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  with  twenty- 
seven  sail  of  vessels.    He  ascended  James  river,  and  landed  aboiit 
fifteen  miles  below  Richmond.    On  the  approach  of  a  hqstile  force 
into  the  heart  of  the  State,-  the  inhabitants  were  thrown  into  con 
sternation.    The  Governor  made  every  efiort  for  calling  in  a  su^ 
cient  body  of  inilitia  to  resist  the  incursion ;  but,  being  disperfed 
over  a  large  tract  of  country,  they  could  be  collected  bi|t  silowly* 
Richmond  beipg  evidently  the  object  of  their  attack,  every  effpFt  wi^ 
necessary  for  immediately  securing  the  anns^  military  stores,  recoids, 
&G.  from  {he  ravages  of  the  profligate  invader.    He  hastily  embod- 
ied about  two  hundred  half  armed  mili^f^  for  the  pyrpo^e  of  [H-otect- 
ing  the  removal  of  the  records,  military  stores,  d^c.  to  the  of^osile 
side  of  James  river.    He  superintended  their  moveinents  in  persQp ; 
and  was  seen  urging,  by  his  presence,  the  business  of  transporta- 
tion, and  coolly  issuing  his  orders,  until  the  enemy  had  actually  en- 
tered the  lower  part  of  the  town,  preceded  by  a  body  of  light  horee- 
Soon  the  whole  regiment  poured  into  Richmond,  and  conmnenced 
the  work  of  pillage  and  conflagration.    They  burnt  the  foundary, 
the  boring  mill,  the  magazine,  a  number  of  dwelling  bouses,  the 
hooks  and  papers  of  the  Auditor's  and  the  Council  (^ce,  and  retired 
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the  next  day.  Wi|hin  less  than  forty-eight  hodrs,  they  had  pene- 
trated thirty-three  miles  into  the  country,  committed  the  whole  inju- 
ry, and  retreated  down  the  river.  The  Governor  himself  narrowly 
escaped  being  taken,  owing  to  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  and  his 
continuance  on  the  scene  of  danger,  at  an  unreasonable  hour,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  public  property.  He  had  previously  sent  off 
his  family  to  Tuckahoe,  eight  miles  above  Richmond,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river ;  but  did  not  join  them  himself  until  1  o'clock  in 
the  night  He  returned  the  next  morning,  and  continued  his  person- 
al attendance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  during  the  whole  in- 
vasion, to  the  imminent  exposure  of  his  life ;  and  yet,  the  virulence  of 
party  spirit  has  imputed  to  him  not  only  flagrant  remissness,  but  a 
want  of  common  courage  on  this  occasion ! 

Arnold  shortly  after  encamped  at  Portsmouth,  where  he  remain- 
ed for  a  long  time,  in  close  quarters,  panic  struck  with  guilt,  and 
han:owed  by  the  tortures  of  the  lowest  hell.  The  capture  of  this 
execrable  traitor  had,  from  the  moment  of  his  perfidy,  been  an  ob- 
ject of  eager  pursuit  with  all  the  patriots.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  induc- 
ed to  consider  the  plan  practicable,  while  in  his  present  situation. 

The  following  letter  to. General  Muhlenburgh,  dated  Richmond, 
January  31,  '81,  developes  the  scheme  which  he  laid  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  so  desirable  an  object. 

"  Sir, — Acquainted  as  you  are  with  the  treasons  of  Arnold,  I  need 
say  nothing  for  your  information,  or  to  give  you  a  proper  sentiment 
of  them.  You  will  readily  suppose,  that  it  is  above  all  things  desir- 
able to  dmg  him  from  those,  under  whose  wing  he  is  now  sheltered. 
On  his  march  to  and  from  this  place,  I  am  certain  it  might  have  been 
done  with  facility,  by  men  of  enterprise  and  firmness.  I  think  it 
may  still  be  done,  though  perhaps,  not  quite  so  easily.  Having  pe- 
culiar confidence  in  the  men  from  the  western  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, I  meant,  as  soon  as  they  should  come  down,  to  get  the  enter- 
prise proposed  to  a  chosen  number  of  them,  such,  whose  courage 
and  whose  fideUty  would  be  above  aU  doubt.  Your  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  those  men  personally,  and  my  confidence  in  your  discretion, 
induce  me  to  ask  you  to  pick  from  among  them,  proper  cliaracters, 
in  such  numbers  as  you  think  best ;  to  reveal  to  them  our  desire ; 
and  engage  them  to  undertake  to  seize  and  bring  off  this  greatest  of 
all  traitors.  Whether  this  may  be  best  effected  by  their  going  in  as 
friends,  and  awaiting  their  opportunity,  or  otherwise,  is  left  to  them- 
selves. The  smaller  the  number,  the  better, '  so  that  they  may  be 
sufficient  to  manage  him.  Every  necessary  caution  must  be  used 
on  their  part,  to  prevent  a  discovery  of  their  design  by  the  enemy. 
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I  wHl  undertake,  if  they  are  successM  in  bringing  him  off  aSve, 
that  they  shall  receive  five  thousand  guineas  reward  among  them; 
and  to  men  formed  for  such  an  enterprise,  it  must  be  a  great  incite- 
ment to  know,  that  their  names  will  be  recorded  with  glory  in  his- 
tory, with  diose  of  YMiwert,  Paulding  and  Williams." 

Bold  and  adventurous  spirits  were  found  in  Muhlenburg's  corps, 
who  panted  to  undertake  the  daring  enterprise ;  but  Arnold  had 
become  cautious  and  cu'cumspect,  beyond  the  reach  of  stmtagem ; 
he  lay  buried  in  close  confinement  at  Portsmouth,  suffered  no  stran- 
ger to  appi'oach  Mm,  and  never  aftenvards  unguardedly  exposed 
his  person.     The  project,  therefore,  was  rendered  abortive. 

The  real  situation  of  Virginia,  at  this  period,  is  forcibly  depicted 
m  the  letters  and  diiBpatches  of  the  Governor.  '^The  fatal  want  of 
arms,"  he  wrote  on  the  8th  of  February,  "puts  it  out  of  our  power 
to  bring  a  greater  force  into  the  field  than  will  barely  suffice  to  re- 
strain the  adventures  of  the  pitiful  body  of  men  the  enemy  have  at 
Portsmouth.  Should  they  be  reinforced,  the  country  will  be  perfect- 
ly open  to  them  by  land  as  well  as  by  water."  "  I  have  been 
knocking  at  the  door  of  Congress,"  he  again  wrote  on  the  17th,  ^'for 
aids  of  all  kinds,  but  especially  of  arms,  ever  since  the  middle  of 
summer.  The  speaker,  Harrison,  is  gone  to  be  heard  on  that  sul> 
,  ject.  Justice,  indeed,  requires  that  we  should  be  aided  powerfully. 
Yet,  if  they  would  only  repay  us  the  arms  we  have  lent  them,  we 
should  give  the  enemy  trouble,  though  abandoned  to  ourselves." 
On  the  same  day,  he  addressed  the  Commander  in  Chief,  as  fol- 
lows :  "Arms  and  a  naval  force,  are  the  only  means  of J^alvatkn 
for  Virginia.  Two  days  ago,  I  received  inlwmation  of  the  arrival  of 
a  sixty-four  gun  ship  and  two  fingates,  in  our  Bay,  being  part  of  the 
fleet  of  our  good  Ally,  at  Rhode-Island.  Could  they  get  at  the  Brit- 
ish sliips,  they  are  sufiicient  to  destroy  them,  but  these  are  drawn 
up  into  Elizabeth  river,  into  which  the  sixty-four  cannot  enter.  I 
apprehend  they  could  do  nothing  more  than  block  up  the  river. 
This,  indeed,  would  reduce  the  enemy,  as  we  could  cut  ofTthdr  sup- 
pUes  by  land ;  but  the  operation  requiring  much  time,  would  proba- 
bly be  too  dangerous  for  the  auxiliary  force.  Not  having  yet  had 
any  particular  information  of  the  designs  of  the  French  commander, 
1  cannot  pretend  to  say  what  measures  this  will  lead  to." 

This  desperate  situation  of  affairs  was  aggmvated  by  the  arrival 
in  the  Bay,  of  two  thousand  additional  British  troops,  under  tlie 
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command  of  Major  General  PhiDipe.  This  powerful  reinforcement 
shortly  after  formed  a  junction  with  Arnold,  and  the  combined 
forces,  under  Phillips,  inflnediately  renewed,  on  a  mere  extensive 
scale  than  heretofore,  their  favorite  system  of  predatory  and  incen- 
diary incursions  into  all  parts  of  the  unprotected  country.  They 
captured  and  laid  waste  Williamsburg,  Petersburg,  and  several  min- 
or settlements ;  and  pursued  their  destroying  advances  from  vil- 
lage to  village,  until  they  were  arrested  in  their  vandal  career,  by  the 
gallant  defender  of  universal  liberty — ^the  immortal  La  Fayette. 

During  the  ferocious  and  discursive  operations  of  Phillips  and  Ar- 
nold, the  Goyemor  remained  constantly  in  and  about  Richmond,  exr 
erting  all  his  powers  for  collecting  the  militia,  and  providing  such 
means  for  the  defence  of  the  State,  as  its  exhausted  resources  ad- 
mitted. Never  assuming  a  guard,  and  with  only  the  river  between 
him  and  the  enemy,  his  lodgings  were  frequently  within  four  or  five 
miles  of  them,  and  his  personal  exposure,  consequently,  very  great. 

But  the  grand  and  final  movement  against  Virginia,  compared 
to  which,  the  previous  invasions  were  feeble  and  desultory  efforts, 
remains  to  be  mentioned.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1781,  Lord  Com- 
'wallis  entered  the  State,  on  the  southern  frontier,  with  an  army  of 
four  thousand  men.  His  entry  was  almost  triumphal ;  and,  pro- 
ceeding directly  to  Petersburg,  where  he  formed  a  junction  with  the 
forces  under  Phillips  and  Arnold,  he  established  head  quarters,  and 
commenced  bis  vaunted  plan  of  subduing  the  whole  State. 

This  abrming  event  happened  but  a  few  days  previous  to  the 
close  of  Sr.  Jefleraon's  administration  ;  and,  in  view  of  the  awful 
crisis  which  impended  over  his  native  State,  he  felt  it  his  duty,  be- 
fore resigning  the  government  into  other  bands,  to  make  one,  last, 
solemn  appeal  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  for  those  important  suc- 
cors, 80  often  before  solicited,  and  on  which  now  evidently  depend- 
ed the  salvation  of  the  Commonwealth. 

*  ♦  *  ♦        "Your  Excellency  will 

judge  from  this  state  of  things,  and  from  what  you  know  of  our 
country,  what  it  may  probably  suffer  during  the  present  campaign. 
Should  the  enemy  be  able  to  produce  no  opportunity  of  annihOa- 
ting  the  Marquis's  army,  a  suiiblII  proportion  of  their  force  may  yet 
restrain  his  movements  effectually,  while  the  greater  part  are  em- 
ployed, in  detachment,  to  waste  an  unarmed  coimtry,  and  lead  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  acquiescence  under  those  events,  which  they 
no  hiunan  power  prepared  to  ward  cff.    We  are  too  far  re- 
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moved  from  the  other  scenes  of  war  to  say,  whether  the  main  force 
of  the  enemy  be  within  this  State.    But  I  suppose  they  cannol 
any  where  spare  so  great  an  army  for  the  operations  of  the  fiekL 
Were  it  possible  for  this  circumstance  to  justify  in  your  Excellency, 
a  determination  to  lend  us  your  personal  aid,  it  is  evident  from  the 
universal  voice,  that  the  presence  of  their  beloved  countryman, 
whose  talents  have  so  long  been  successfrilly  employed  in  estab- 
lishing the  freedom  of  kindred  States,  to  whose  person,  they  have 
still  &Lttered  themselves  they  retained  some  right,  and  have  ever 
looked  up,   as  their  dernier  resort  in  distress,  would  restore  full 
confidence  of  salvation  to  our  citizens,  and   would  render  them 
equal  to  whatever  is  not  impossible.     I  cannot  undertake  to  foresee 
and  obviate  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  such  a  resolu- 
tion.    The  whole  subject  is  before  you,  of  which  I  see  only  detach- 
ed parts :  and  your  judgment  will  be  formed  on  a  view  of  the 
whole.     Should  the  danger  of  this  State,  and  its  consequence  to 
the  Union,  be  such,  as  to  render  it  best  for  the  whole  that  you 
should  repair  to  its  assistance,  the  difficulty  would  then  be,  how  to 
keep  men  out  of  the  field.     I  have  undertaken  to  hint  this  mat- 
ter to  your  Excellency,  not  only  on  my  own  sense  of  its  importance 
to  us,  but  at  the  solicitations  of  many  members  of  weight  in  our 
Legislature,  which  has  not  yet  assembled  to  speak  their  own  desires." 
'•A  few  days  wiQ  bring  to  me  that  relief  which  the  constitutioii 
has  prepared  for  those  oppressed  with  the  labors  of  my  office,  and  a 
k)ng  declared  resolution  of  relinquishing  it  to  abler  hands,  has  pre- 
pared my  way  for  retirement  to  a  private  station  ;  still,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, I  shoidd  feel  the  comfortable  effects  of  your  presence,  and 
have  (what  I  thought  could  not  have  been)  an  additional  motive 
for  that  gratitude,  esteem,  and  respect,  with  which  I  have,  the  hon- 
or to  be,"  &c.  ^   '^k 

This  interesting  letter  was  written  but  three  days  previous  to  the 
expiration  of  his  second  gubernatorial  year ;  at  which  time,  he  had 
long  cherished  the  determination  of  relinquishing  the  administra- 
tion in  favor  of  a  successor,  whose  habits,  dispositions  and  pursuits, 
would  render  him  better  fitted  for  the  supreme  direction  of  affair?, 
at  such  a  crisis.  "  From  the  belief,"  said  he,  "  that,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  invasion,  imder  which  we  were  then  laboring,  the  pob- 
lie  would  have  more  tx)nfidence  in  a  military  chie^  and  that  the 
military  cofhmander  being  invested  with  the  civil  power  also,  both 
might  be  wielded  with  more  energy,  promptitude  and  effect  for  the 
defence  of  the  State,  I  resigned  the  administration  at  the  end  of 
my  second  year,  and  General  Nelson  was  appointed  to  succeed  me.*' 
His  successor  was  elected,  on  the  12th  of  June,  178L 
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The  closing  events  of  Mr.  Jefierson's  administration,  having  ex^ 
cited  much  attention,  and  occasioned  some  misrepresentation,  a  few 
additional  observations,  founded  on  atltheQtic  documents,  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  the  candid  reader. 

Ever  since  the  invasion  of  the   metropolis,  under  Arnold,  in 
January,  '81,  and  tlie  sudden  dispersion,  by  that  event,  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  legislative  functions  of  the  government  had 
been  almost  totally  suspended  ;  the  members  had  re-assembled  on 
the  first  of  March,  but  after  a  few  days  session,  were  compelled  to 
adjourn ;  they  met  again  on  the  7th  of  May,  but  the  threatening  ^ 
movements  of  the  enemy,  again  compelled  them,  on  the  10th,  to 
adjourn  to  Charlottesville,  to  met  on  the  24th.     During  this  long 
and  critical  interval,  therefore,  the  main  burden  of  public  affairs 
had  devolved  on  the  Governor.     The  weight  of  anxiety,  of  re- 
sponsibility, of  personal  labor  and  suffering,  which  he  was  called  on 
to  endure,  no  one,  who  is  a  stranger  to  that  disastrous  period,  can 
adequately  conceive.    In  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  and  multi- 
plied, services,  which  were  required  to  conduct  the  administration 
through  a  series  of  formidable  invasions^  he  was  cool,  sagacious, 
vigUant,  and  indefieitigable ;  but,  withottt  continental  aids,  confined 
to  the  resources  of  the  State,  exhausted  of  them,  in  great  part,  by 
the  drai^bts  he  had  furnished  to  other  States,  and  limited  in  his 
rescNTt  to  the  remainder,  by  the  destitution  of  arms,  liis  exertions 
were  nearly  paralyzed,  and  the  public  fliind  began  seriously  to  de- 
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In  adifltion  to  the  multiplied  irruptions  fsotti  the  East  and  the 
South,  Virginia  bad  had  a  poweffb)  anny  to  oppose  on  her  Wcist- 
em  frontier.  The  EaigKsh  and  In(]fens  w^re  incessantly  liarass* 
ing  her  in  that  quarter,  by  their  savage  incursions.  At  length, 
the  powerful  array  under  Comwallis,  poured  into  the  State,  and 
filled  up  the  measure  of  puUic  danger  and  distress,  ^the  Legiskr 
lure,  which  had  hastily  adjourned  from  Richmond  to  Ch&rlottes* 
ville,  had  scarcely  sisselnbled  at  the  latter  place,  when  they  Were 
driven  thence  by  the  enemy,  over  the  mountains  to  Staunton. 
This  was  osi  the  last  days  of  May^  PtHTsued  tod  hunted,  m  this 
manfier,  from  ciounly  to  county,  with  th^  armies  of  the  enemy  ifn 
the  heart  of  the  Stote,  destituted  of  kitemal  resomtesy  and  aided 
only  by  the  inconsiderable  r^ular  force  under  La  Fayette,  mmj 
members  of  that  heroic  Assembly  became  dissatisfied^  disCoturaged, 
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desperaie ;  and  in  the  phrenzy  of  the  moment,  began  to  resusct' 
tate  the  deceased  and  damning  project  of  Dictator.  •  Some,  indeed^ 
were  so  infatuated  as  to  deem  the  measure  not  only  salutary  and 
advisable,  but  as  presenting  the  only  hope  of  deliverance  at  this 
alarming  juncture.    An  individual,*  who  had  borne  a  distinguished 
and  exemplary  part  in  the  anterior  transactions  of  the  Revdu- 
tion,  was  already  designated  for  the  contemplated  office.     But  it 
was  foreseen  with  dismay  by  the  dictator  men,  that  no  headway 
could  be  made  with  such  a  proposition,  against  the  transcendant 
popularity  and  influence  of  the  present  Executive ;  it  was  necessa- 
ry, as  a  first  measure,  that  he  should  be  put  completely  hors  de 
combat    For  this  purpose,  his  official  character  was  attacked ;  the 
misf(»tunes  of  the  period,  were  imputed  to  the  imbecility  of  his  ad- 
ministration ;  he  was  impeached  in  a  loose,  informal  way,  and  a 
day  for  some  species  of  hearing,  at  the  succeeding  session  of  the 
Assembly,  was  appointed.    But  no  evidence  was  ever  offered  to  sus- 
tain the  impeachment ;  no  question  was  ever  taken  upon  it,  disclos- 
ing in  any  manner,  the  approbation  of  the  l^slature ;  and  the  hear- 
ing was  appointed  by  general  consent,  for  the  purpose,  as  many 
members  expressed  themselves,  of  giving  Mr.  Jefferson  an  oppor- 
tunity of  demonstrating  the  absurdity  of  the  censure.    Indeed,  the 
whole  ei{brt  at  impeachment  was  a  mere  feint,  designed  to  remove 
Mr.  Jefferson  out  of  the  questi(Hi,  for  the  present,  and  to  make  man- 
ifest, if  possible,  the  necessity  of  a  Dictator.    It  failed,  however,  in 
both  objects ;  the  effect  on  Mr.  Jefferson  was  entirely  the  reveise  of 
what  had  been  intended ;  aad  as  to  the  proposed  dictatorship,  the 
pulse  of  the  Assembly  was  incidentally  felt  in  the  debates  on  the 
state  of  the  Gommonwealth,  and  in  out-door  conversations,  the 
general  tone  of  which,  foretold  such  a  violent  opposition  to  the 
measure,  as  induced  the  original  movers  to  abandon  it  with  precip- 
itation.   This  was  the  second  instance  of  a  similar  attempt  in  that 
State,  and  of  a  similar  result,  caused  chiefly  by  the  virtuous  and 
insuperable  ascendancy  of  the  same  individuals. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  at  Sts^unton,  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  distant  from  the  scene  of  action,  at  Bedford,  neither  interfering 
himself,  nor  applied  to  by  the  Legislature  for  any  information  touch- 
ing the  charges  preferred  against  him ;  but  so  soon  as  the  project 

*  ■     ■    ■■  ■■    ■■>  I  I  !■■    I  ■  ■  I    ■  I.I    ■  I 

*  Mr.  Henry, 
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ibr  a  dictator  was  dropped,  his  resignation  of  the  Oovemment 
appeared.  This  produced  a  new  scene ;  the  dictator  men  insisted 
upon  re-electing  him ;  but  hiB  friends  strenuously  opposed  it,  on  the 
grounds,  that  as  he  had  divested  himself  of  the  government  to  heal 
the  divisions  of  the  Legislature,  at  that  critical  season,  for  the  pab- 
lie  good ;  and  to  meet  the  accusation  upon  equal  terms,  for  his  own 
honor,  his  motives  were  too  strong  to  be  reUnquished,  and  too  fair 
to  be  withstood.  Still,  on  the  nomination  of  General  Nelson,  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  State,  and  without  an  enemy  in  the  Le- 
gislature, a  considerable  portion  of  the  Assembly  voted  for  Mr. 
Jefferson. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  hearing  before  mentioned,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson a[qpeared  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  having  been  interme- 
diately elected  a  member.  No  one  offered  himself  as  his  accuser. 
Mr.  George  Nicholas,  who  had  been  seduced  to  institute  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  who  afterwards  paid  him  an  homage  equally  honor- 
able to  both,*  having  satisfied  himself,  in  the  interim,  of  the  utter 
groundlessness  of  the  charges,  declined  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  affair.  Mr.  Jefferson,  nevertheless,  rose  in  his  seat,  addressed 
the  House  in  general  terms  upon  the  subject,  and  expressed  his 
readiness  to  answer  any  accusations  wluch  might  be  preferred 
against  him.  Silence  ensued.  Not  a  word  of  censure  was  whis- 
pered. After  a  short  pause,  the  following  resolution  was  proposed, 
and  adqpted  unanimously  by  both  Houses.! 

<^  Readved,  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Greneral  Assembly 
be  given  to  our  former  Governor,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq.  for 
his  impartial,  upright  and  attentive  administration,  whilst  in  office. 
The  Assembly  wish  in  the  strongest  manner  to  declare  the  high 
opinion  which  they  entertain  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  ability,  rectitude, 
and  integrity,  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Commonwealth,  and 
mean,  by  thus  publicly  avowing  their  opinion,  to  obviate  and  to 
remove  all  unmerited  censure." 

A  few  days  after  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  constitutional 
term  of  office,  and  before  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  an  in- 
cident occurred  which  has  been  so  strangely  misrepresented,  in 
later  times,  as  to  justify  a  relation  of  the  details. 


*  O.  NishobsMetter  to  his  coBBiitaents— Kentucky. 

T  Mott  of  thif  relation  U  copied  with  Terbal  precieion  from  the  statement  ofaik 
eye  witnefls  of  the  whole  tran«aetion,  ineerted  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Continna- 
of  Bark's  Uiatory  of  Virginia. 
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Learning  that  the  General  Assembly  was  in  session  at  Char- 
lottesville, Cornwallis  detached  the  '^  ferocious  Tarlton,"  as  notori- 
ously styled)  to  proceed  to  that  place,  take  by  surprise  the  members, 
seize  on  the  person  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  whom  they  supposed  still  in 
office,  and  spread  devastation  and  terror  on  hb  route. 

Elated  with  the  idea  of  an  enterprise  so  congenial  to  his  dispo- 
sition, and  confident  of  an  easy  prey,  Tarlton  selected  a  competent 
body  of  men,  tmined  to  habitual  licentiousness  by  unrestndned 
indulgence  and  the  demoralizing  influence  of  example,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  ardor  on  his  ignoble  expedition.  Early  in  the  ntom- 
ing  of  June  4th,  when  within  about  ten  miles  of  his  destination, 
be  detached  a  troop  of  horse,  under  Captain  M'Cleod,  to  Monticello, 
\be  well  known  seat  of  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  proceeded  himself  with 
the  main  body,  to  Charlottesville,  were  he  expected  to  find  the 
Legisdature  unapprised  of  his  movement.  The  alarm,  however, 
had  been  conveyed  to  Charlottesville,  about  suitrise  the  same  morn- 
ing, and  thence  quickly  to  Monticello,  only  three  miles  distant 
The  Speakers  of  the  two  Houses,  were  lodging  with  Mr.  Jefferson 
at  his  house.  His  guests  had  barely  time  to  hurry  to  Charlottes- 
ville, adjourn  the  Legislature  over  to  Staunton,  and,  with  most  of 
tlie  other  members,  to  effect  their  escape.  He  immediately  ordered 
his  carriage,  in  which  Mrs.  Jefferson  and  her  children  were  conveyed 
to  the  house  of  Colonel  Carter,  on  the  neighbouring  mountain,  while 
himself  tarried  behind,  breakfasted  as  usual,  and  completed  some 
necessary  arrangements  preparatory  to  his  departure.  Suddenly,  a 
messenger,  Ldeutenant  Hudson,  who  had  descried  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy,  drove  up  at  half  speed,  and  gave  him  a 
second  and  last  alarm  ;  stating  that  the  enemy  were  already  as- 
cending the  winding  road,  which  leads  to  the  summit  of  Monticello, 
and  urging  his  inmiediate  flight.  He  then  calmly  ordered  his  riding 
horse,  which  was  shoeing  at  a  neighboring  blacksmiths,  directing 
him  to  be  led  to  a  gate  opening  on  the  road  to  Colonel  Carter's, 
whither  he  walked  by  a  cross  path,  mounted  his  horse,  and,  instead 
of  taking  the  high  road,  plunged  into  the  woods  of  the  adjoining 
mounting,  and  soon  rejoined  his  family.  In  less  than  ten  minutes 
after  Mr.  Jefferson's  departure,  his  house  was  surrounded  by  the 
impetuous  light  horse,  thirsting  for  their  noble  prey.  They  entered 
the  mansion  of  the  patriot,  with  a  flush  of  expectation  proportioned 
to  the  value  of  their  supposed  victim ;  and,  notwithstanding  \b» 
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chagrin  aa4  imtation  which  the  first  dkcovery  of  th^ir  dieappoitttiiieQt 
excited,  a  sacred  and  honorable  regard  wafi  manifested  lor  the  \mr 
ges  of  enlightened  nations  at  war.  Mr.  Jefierson's  property  was 
respected,  especially  lus  books  and  papers,  by  the  particular  injiUM> 
tions  of  M'Cleod.  So  much  does  the  conduct  of  soldiers,  depend 
on  the  principles  and  temper  of  their  officers. 

This  is  the  famous  adventure  of  Carter's  mountain,  which  has 
been  so  often  and  so  scandalously  caricatured  in  the  licentious  chron- 
icles of  partisan  controversy.  Had  the  fects  been  accidentally  sta- 
ted, it  would  have  appeared,  that  this  favorite  fabrication  amounted 
to  nothing  more,  than  that  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  remain  in  his 
house,  and  there  fight,  single  handed,  a  whole  troop  of  horse,  whose 
main  body,  too,  was  within  supporting  distance,  or  suffer  himself  to 
be  taken  prisoner.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  this  egregious  of- 
fence waa  never  heard  of  until  many  years  after,  when  most  of 
that  generation  had«  disappeared,  and  a  new  one  risen  up.  Al- 
though the  whole  affair  happened  some  days  before  the  abortive  at- 
tempt at  impeachment,  yet  neither  his  conduct  on  this  occasion, 
nor  his  pretended  flight  {jfom  Bichmood,  in  January  previous,  were 
^duded  among  the  charges. 

Having  acccwapanied  his  family  one  day's  journey,  Mr.  Jeflfecson 
retunied  to  Monticello.  Finding  the  enemy  retired,  with  few  trace? 
of  depredation,  he  again  rejoined  hb  family,  and  proceeded  witj^ 
theoi  tp  an  estate  he  owiied  i^  Bedford ;  where,  galloping  over  his 
fiurm  one  day,  he  was  thmwn  from  his  horse,  and  disabled  from 
ri^ng  on  horse-back  for  a  considerable  time.  But  the  federal  ver<- 
sion  of  the  stqry  found  it  more  convenient  to  give  him  this  fipjl  ip 
his  i^eat  before  Tarltop^  some  weeks  anterior^  as  a  proof  that  Ivb 
withdrew  from  a  troop  of  horse,  with  a  precipitancy  which  Da» 
Cl«u%ole  would  not  have  practiced. 

M'Cleod  tarried  aboul  eighteen  hours  at  MpnticeUo,  and  Tarlton 
about,  the  same  time  at  Charlottesville,  when  the  detachments  re- 
united? and  retired  to  Elkhill,  a  plantation  of  Mr*  Jefferson's.  M 
this  place,  Cornwallis  had  now  encamped,  with  the  main  army,  and 
established  head  quarters.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  van- 
dalism practiced  by  the  British,  during  their  continuance  at  ^khill, 
and,  indeed,  through  the  whole  succeeding  part  of  that  campaign, 
from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Jefierson,  on 
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a  special  request    It  is  dated  July  16th,  1788,  and  addressed  to 
Dr.  Gordon,  one  of  the  compilers  of  our  revohitionary  history. 

^  Comwallis  remained  in  this  position  ten  days,  his  own  head- 
quarters being  in  my  house,  at  that  place.  I  had  time  to  remove 
most  of  the  effects  out  of  the  house.  He  destroyed  all  my  growing 
crops  of  corn  and  tobacco ;  he  burned  all  my  bams,  containing  the 
same  articles  of  the  last  year,  having  first  taken  what  com  he  wan- 
ted ;  he  used,  as  was  to  be  expected,  all  my  stock  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs,  for  the  sustenance  of  his  army,  and  carried  of  all  the 
horses  capable  of  service ;  of  those  too  young  for  service,  he  cut 
the  throats ;  and  he  burned  all  the  fences  on  the  plantation  so  as  to 
leave  it  an  absolute  waste.  He  carried  off  also  about  thirty  slaves. 
Had  this  been  to  give  them  freedom,  he  would  have  done  right ; 
but  it  was  to  consign  them  to  inevitable  death  from  the  small-pox 
and  putrid  fever,  then  raging  in  his  camp.  This  I  knew  after 
wards  to  be  the  fiite  of  twenty-seven  of  them.  I  never  had  news 
of  the  remaining  three,  but  presume  they  shared  the  same  fieite. 
When  I  say  that  Lord  Cornwallis  did  all  Uiis^  I  do  not  mean  thai 
he  carried  about  the  torch  in  his  own  hands,  but  that  it  was  all 
done  under  his  eye ;  the  situation  of  the  house  in  which  he  was, 
commanding  a  view  of  every  part  of  the  plantation,  so  that  he  must 
have  seen  every  fire.  '  I  relate  these  things  on  my  own  knowledge, 
in  a  gieat  degree,  as  I  was  on  the  ground  soon  after  he  left  it 
He  treated  the  rest  of  the  neighborhood  sotnewhat  in  the  same 
style,  but  not  with  that  spirit  of  total  extermination  with  which  he 
seemed  to  rage  over  my  possessions.  Wherever  he  went,  the  dwel- 
ling-houses were  plundered  of  every  thing  which  could  be  carried 
off  Lord  GoroweJUs'  character  in  England  would  forbid  the  belief 
that  he  shared  in  the  phmder ;  but  that  his  table  was  served  with 
the  plate  thus  pillaged  from  private  Jiouses,  can  be  proved  by  many 
hundred  eye-witnesses.  From  an  estimate  I  made  at  that  time, 
on  the  best  information  I  could  cioUect,  I  supposed  the  State  of 
.Yirginia  lost  under  Lord  Comwallis^  bands,  that  year,  about  thirty 
thousand  slaves ;  and  that  of  these,  about  twenty-seven  thousand 
died  of  the  small-pox  and  camp-feyer,  and  the  rest  were  partly  sent 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  exchanged  for  rum,  sij^r,  coffee,  and  fruit, 
and  partly  sent  to  New  York,  from  whence  they  went,  at  the 
peace,  either  to  Nova  Scotia  or  England.  From  this  last  place,  I 
believe  they  have  been  lately  sent  to  Africa.  History  will  never  re- 
late the  horrors  committed  by  the  British  army,  in  the  southern 
States  of  America.  They  raged  in  Virginia  six*  months  only,  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  October,  1781,  when  they 
were  all  taken  prisoners ;  and  I  give  you  a  faithful  specimen  of 
their  transactions  for  ten  days  of  diat  time,  and  on  one  spot  only. 
Ex  pede  Herculem.  I  suppose  their  whole  devastations  during 
those  six  months,  amounted  to  about  three  millions  sterling." 


We  are. now  hurried,  with  mstinctive  pleasure,  from  the  distress- 
ing scenes  of  war  and  confiisbn,  to  a  delightful  interval  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  life,  in  which  he  recurred  with  eagerness,  to  the  sober 
and  refreshing  pursuits  of  science. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  turbulent  year  of  '81^  while  disaibled 
from  active  employment  by  the  fall  from  his  horve,  he  found  suffi- 
cient leisure,  to  compose  his  celebrated  '^  Notes  on  yirginia"  ;  than 
which,  no  other  ^work  in  the  English  language,  of  the  same  mag- 
nitude, possesses  more  substantial  ^merits,  or  has  attained  a  more 
extensive  and  abiding  reputation.  Th]&was*the  only  original  pub- 
lication in  which  he  ever  -embarked ;  nor  was  the  present  work 
{prepared  with  any  intention,  whatever,  of  icommitting  it  to  the  pres& 
Its  history  is  a  Uttle  curious. 

M.  de  Marbois,  of  the  French  legation,  in  f^iladelphia,  having 
been  instructed  by  his  government  to  oBtain  such  statistical  ac- 
counts of  the  different  States  of  the  Union,  as  m^t  be  useful  for 
thdr  information,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  containing  a 
number  of  queries  relative  to  the  State  of  Virginia.  These  queries 
embraced  an  extensive  range  of  objects,  and'W^re  designed  to  elicit 
a  general  view  of  the  geography,  natural  productions,  government, 
hisUwy,  and  laws  of  the  Commonwealth.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  al- 
ways made  it  a  practice,  when  tvavelling,  to'xomniit  his  observa- 
tions to  writing;  and  to  improve  every  "opportunity,' by  conversa- 
tions with  the  inhabitants,  and  by  personal  examination,  to  enlarge 
his  stock  of  information  on  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the 

country. 

These  memoranda  were  on  loose  pieoesrof  paper,  promiscuously 
intennixed,  and  difficult  of  recurrence,  when  occasion  required  the 
use  of  any  particular  one.  He  improved  theiiresent  opportunity, 
therefore,  to  digest  and  embody  the  substanoe  of  them,  in  the  order 
of  M.  de  Marbois  queries,  so  as  to  answer  the  double  purpose  of 
gratifying  the  wishes  of  the  French  govemmmt,  and  of  arranging 
them  for  his  own  cenvenienee.  Some  friends,  to  whom  they  were 
occasionally  communicated  in  manuscript,  requested  copies ;  but 
their  volume  rendering  the  business  of  transcribing  too  laborious, 
he  proposed  to  get  a  few  printed,  for  their  private  gratification.  He 
was  asked  such  a  price,  however,  as  exceeded,  in  his  ojHnion,  the 
Importance  of  the  object,  and  abandoned  the  idea.  Subsequent- 
iy.  on  his  arrival  in  Paris  in  "84,  he  found  the  printing  could  be  ob- 

19 
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tained  for  one  fourth  part  of  wkat  he  had  been  asked  in  America* 
He  thereupon  revised  and  corrected  the  work,  and  had  two  hundred 
copies  printed,  under  the  modest  title  which  it  bears.  He  gave  out 
a  very  few  copies,  to  his  particular  friends  in  Eurq)e,  writing  in 
each  one  a  restraint  against  its  publication ;  and  the  r^naind^  he 
transmitted  to  his  friends  in  America.  An  European  copy,  bj  the 
death  of  the  owner,  having  got  into  the  hands  of  a  Paris  booksel- 
ler, he  engaged  a  hireling  translation",  and  sent  it  into  the  world  in 
the  most  injurious  form  possible.  "  I  never  had  seen,"  says  the  Au- 
thor, ^  so  wretched  an  attempt  at  translation.  Interverted,  abridg- 
ed, mutilated,  and  often  reversing  the  sense  of  the  original,  I  found 
it  a  blotch  of  errors  from  beginning  to  end."  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  was  urged  by  the  principle  of  self  defence,  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  a  Ixmdou  bookseller,  to  pubhsh  the  English 
original ;  which  he  accordingly  did.  By  this  means,  it  soon  be- 
came extensively  the  pioperty  of  the  public,  and  advapced  to  a 
high  degree  of  popularity.  The  work  has  since  been  translated 
into  all  the  principal  tongues  of  Europe,  and  run  through  a  large 
number  of  editions  in  England,  France,*  and  America. 

The  principal  attractions  of  this  unambitious  volume  are,  the 
solid  mass  of  science,  natural  and  historical,  which  it  contains ;  its 
sound  philosophy  hi  matters  of  government,  religion,  morals,  Ac ; 
its  triumphant  vindication  of  the  man  of  America,  aboriginal  and 
emigrant,  and  the  other  cis-atlantic  animals,  against  the  fanciful  and 
contumelious  theories  of  European  philosophers ;  the  quantity  and 
variety  of  general  information  on  useful  collateral  subjects,  which 
it  embraces ;  and  the  beauty  and  unpretending  simplicity  of  its 

style. 

The  first  five  chapters,  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  M.'de  Marbois 
queries,  ate  occupied  with  geographical  details,  comprehending  a 
description  of  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  Virginia ;  a  circumstan- 
tial account  of  its  rivers,  their  navigableness,  and  connections  with 
the  Atlantic ;  a  philosophical  view  of  its  stupendous  mountains^ 
its  beautiful  cascades,  caverns,  and  other  interesting  curiosities  of 
nature,  with  the  phenomena  attending  them.  Our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  indulge  in  quotations,  or  the  reader  should  be  gratified 
with  the  Author's  description  of  the  passage  of  the  Potowmac 


*  The  celebrated  Abbe  Morellot  published  a  translation  of  his  Notes,  io  1786. 
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through  the  Blue  Ridgte,  which  he  calls  .*oae  of  the  moet  stupendous 
scenes  in  nature,  and  worth  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic' 

The  sixth  chafHer  conunences  With  a  minute  and  .scientific  no- 
tice of  the  mines,  minerals,  mineral  waters,  and  other  subter- 
raneous treasures  of  the  State,  interspersed  with  intcaresting  specu- 
lations in  geology  and  cosmogcny  j  branches  thence  into  the  bound- 
less regions  of  the  botanical  kingdom,  presenting  an  elaborate  synop- 
sis of  iu  trees,  plants,  fruits,  and  every  variety  of  vegetable  growth, 
spontaneous  and  cultivated ;  and  concludes  with  a  luminous  and 
learned  dissertation  on  the  brute  animals,  and  on  the  man  of 
America,  exhA)iting  a  comparative  view  of  the  size  of  the  former, 
and  the  prowess,  physical  and  intellectual,  of  the  latter,  with  those 
of  their  corresponding  species  in  Europe. 

In  tieatmg  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  Author  indulges  a  latitude 
of  enquiry,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  character  of  his  rising 
country,  against  the  ignorant  or  malevolent  aspersions  of  European 
physiologists,  particularly  Mons.  de  Buffon  and  the  Abbe  Raynal. 
By  the  former  of  these  celebrated  naturals^  the  qyinkm  had  been 
gravdy  advanced,  that  the  animals  common  to  both  the  oH  and 
new  world,  were  smaller  in  the  latter ;  that  those  peculiar  to  the 
new  were  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  exhibited  fewer  species ;  that  those 
which  have  been  domesticated  in  both,  have  degenerated  in  Amer- 
ica ;  and  that  the  same  inherent  inferiority  marked  the  aboriginal 
man  of  this  continent ; — ^by  the  latter,  this  degrading  hypothesis  had 
been  extended,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  white  man,  and  European 
emigrant,  as  well  as  the  native  inhabitant.  These  visionary  opin- 
ions, built  on  strained  speculation,  and  not  on  fistct,  or  the  legitimate 
deductions  of  science,  have  been  scouted  by  the  increasing  intelli- 
gence of  succeeding  times,  yet  they  were  generaHy  believed,  by  the 
learned  and  unlearned,  until  overthrown  by  the  Author  of  this  work. 
Instead  of  c^poring  one  hypothesis  to  another,  and  relying  on 
grounds  merely  speculative,  he  met  and  refuted  the  positions  of  his 
learned  antagonists,  by  bringing  them,  at  once,  to  the  standard  of 
(act  fimd  experiment  He  measures  and  weighs  the  animal  of  each 
species,  in  the  old  and  new  woM,  and  by  a  tabular  eomparative 
staiement  of  the  result,  reduces  the  whole  question  to  a  mere  matr 
ter  of  arithmetical  calculatioD. 

In  illustrating  the  intellectual  equality  of  the  American  abm- 
gines,  he  appeals  to  the  living  monuments  of  their  genius,  and  chal^ 
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lenges  the  annak  of  Eu»ipean  eloqueuce,  to  produce  a  suigle  peof^ 
eage  superior  to  the  celebrated  speech  of  Logan,  a  Mungo  chief 
Ir  refutatioa  of  the  pret^idted  degeneracy  of  the  while  man  of 
America,  he  appeals  to  examples  of  moral  greatness,  whose  memo- 
ries shall  flourish  and  be  revered,  when  the  sapient  calumniators  of 
America  shall  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion. 

"In  war,  we  have  produced  a  Washington,  whose  memory  will 
be  adored  while  liberty  shall  have  votaries ;  whose  name  will  tri- 
umph over  time,  and  will  in  future  ages  assume  its  just  station 
among  the  most  celebrated  worthies  of  the  world,  when  that  wretch- 
ed philosophy  shall  be  forgotten,  which  would  have  arranged  him 
among  the  degeneracies  of  nature.  In  physics,  we  have  produced  a 
FrankUn,  than  whom  no  one  of  the  ptesent  age  has  made  more  im- 
portant discoveries,  or  has  enriched  philosophy  with  more,  or  more 
ingenious  solutions  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  We  have  suppos- 
ed Mr.  Rittenhouse  second  to  no  astronomer  living :  that  ill  geoiui^ 
he  must  be  first,  because  he  is  self-taught  As  an  artist  he  has  ex- 
hibited as  great  a  proof  of  mechanical  genius  as  the  world  has  ever 
produced.  He  has  not  indeed  made  a  world  ;  but  he  has  by  imita- 
tion approached  nearer  its  Maker,  than  any  man  who  has^lived  from 
the  creation  to  this  day.  As  in  philosophy  and  war,  so  in  govern- 
ment, in  oratory,  in  painting,  in  the  plastic  art,  we  might  show  that 
America,  though  but  a  child  of  yesterday,  has  already  given  hope- 
fill  proofeof  genius,  as  well  of  the  nobler  kinds,  which  arouse  the 
best  feelings  of  man,  which  call  him  into  action,  which  substantiate 
his  freedom^  and  conduct  him  to  happiness,  as  of  the  subordinate, 
which  serve  to  amuse  him  only." 

The  six  succeeding  heads  of  enquiry,  proposed  by  M.  de  Mari)ois, 
opened  the  way  for  the  ingenious  lucubrations  of  the  Author,  on  tlie 
climate  of  Tirginia,  its  varieties,  changes,  and  their  causes  ;  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  of  every  age,  sex,  and  color,  with  some  \'a}- 
uaUe  observations  on  the  dangers  of  foreign*  influence  in  theafiairs 
of  our  government^  arising  fixim  excessive  emigration ;  on  the  num- 
ber and  condition  of  the  militia  and  regular  troops,  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  embodied  and  recruited ;  on  the  number  and 
condition  of  the  Indian  tribes  established  in  the  State,  their  mannen?, 
customs,  and  history,  with  an  ingenious  solution  of  the  great  que»- 
tinn  respecting  the  origin  of  this  singular  race  of  people,  on  philolo- 
gical grounds.    A  knowledge  o(  their  several  languages  he  consid- 
ered as  furnishing  the  most  Cjsrtain  evidence  of  their  derivatioK>. 
Under  this  idea,  he  spent  thirty  years  in  endeavoring  to  procure  In- 
dian vocabularies  to  the  same  set  of  words.    He  had  collected  abcwt 
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fifty,  and  digested  them  in  collateral  columns.  Of  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  words  of  his  vocabularies,  and  the  one  hundred  and  thirty 
words  of  the  great  Russian  vocabularies  of  the  languages  of  the  oth- 
er quarters  of  the  globe,  seventy-three  were  common  to  both,  and 
would  have  furnished  materials,  from  which  something  satisfactory 
might  have  resulted;  but,  by  an  "irreparable  misfortune,"  as  he 
termed  it,  the  whole,  both  digest  and  originals,  were  stolen  from  a 
trunk  while  ascending  James  river,  thrown  into  the  river  by  the 
tliief,  and  but  a  small  fragment  of  them  was  ever  recovered. 

Under  the  query  relative  to  the  several  charters  of  the  State,  and 
its  present  form  of  government,  Mr.  Jefferson  presents  a  compact 
statistical  view  of  the  Colony,  from  the  first  settlement  under  the 
grant  of  dueen  Elizabeth,  in  1584,  down  to  the  time  at  which  he 
wrote ;  gives  the  outlines  of  the  existing  Constitution,  and  enumer- 
ates what  he  considers  its  capital  defects. 

A  brief  notice  of  these  defects,  and  the  remedies  which  he  propos- 
ed, will  explain  more  fully,  as  was  promised,  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  on  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  being  the  first  republican 
charter  ever  known.  In  the  appendix  to  the  volume  under  review, 
is  inserted  a  new  Constitution,  prepared  by  himself,  in  1783,  when 
it  was  expected  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  would  call  a  Convention 
for  remodeling  the  old  one, — an  event  which  be  long  and  vainly 
desired  to  see.  Thb  draught  corresponds,  in  all  its  main  features, 
with  the  one  prepared  by  him  while  in  Congress,  in  1776,  and 
transmitted  to  the  Convention  in  Virginia,  then  sitting  for  that  pur- 
pose, though  received  too  late  to  be  adopted. 

Among  the  palpable  defects  of  the  existing  establishment,  he  enu- 
merates :  1.  The  want  of  universal  suffrage, — or  rather  such  an 
eidension  of  the  elective  franchise,  as  would  give  a  voice  in'the  gov- 
ernment to  &11  those  who  pay  and  fight  for  its  support.  This  is  the 
vital  principle  of  a  pure  democracy ;  and  Mr.  Jeflferson  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  politician^  of  whom  we  have  any  information, 
who  ventured  forth  publicly  as  its  advocate.  Possessed  of  a  large 
estate  himself,  and  gmtified  with  the  enjoyment  of  every  honor,  no 
peraonal  ambition  could  lie  supposed  to  enter  into  his  motives,  and 
his  opinion  was  received  with  great  weight  The  principle  has  since 
beea  incorporated,  witk  greater  or  less  modifications,  into  the  Con- 
stitutions of  almost  all  the  States.  The  predominance  of  the  land- 
ed influence,  femily  aristocracy,  and  a  general  rq>ugnance  to  risk- 
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ing  innovations,  have  hitherto  retained  the  freehold  qualification  in 
Virginia ;  though  its  rigor  has  been  modified  by  recent  ainendmenU>. 
The  success  of  the  experiment,  wherever  it  has  been  tried,  ha? 
abundantly  tested  the  soundness  of  the  principle. 

2.  Inequality  of  representation.  This  deformity  pervaded  the 
first  republican  charter  of  Virginia,  to  an  astonishing  degree.  Mr. 
JeSersou  detects  and  exposes  the  evil  in  a  strong  light,  by  a  tabular 
statement  of  the  relative  number  of  electors  and  representatives  in 
each  county ;  and  calls  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the  sub- 
ject, in  an  impressive  manner.  According  to  his  statement,  the 
county  of  Warwick,  with  only  one  hundred  electors,  had  an  equal 
representation  with  the  county  of  Loudon,  having  1700  electees : 
and  taking  the  State  at  large,  19,000  men  in  one  part,  were  enabled 
to  give  law  to  upwards  of  30,000  in  the  remaining  part.  This  de- 
fect was  remedied  by  the  late  Constitution. 

3.  The  Senate  is  necessarily  too  homogeneous  witli  the  House  of 
Delegates.  Being  chosen  by  the  same  electors,  at  the  same  time, 
and  o«t  of  the  same  subjects,  the  choice  fells  of  course  on  the  same 
description  of  men ;  defeating  thereby  the  great  purpose  of  establish- 
ing diflferent  Houses  of  legislation,  which  is  to  introduce  the  influ- 
ence of  different  interests  or  different  principles. 

4.  The  want  of  a  sufficient  barrier  between  the  legislative,  judi- 
ciary, and  executive  powers  of  the  government*    The  concentratioD 
of  these  in  the  same  hands,  constituted,  in  his  opinion,  the  precise 
definition  of  despotism.    By  the  ConsUtution  of  Virginia,  they  all 
resulted  to  the  same  body,  the  Legislature,  diough  they  were  exer- 
cised by  different  bodies.    He  proclaims  a  solemn  warning  against 
this  heresy,  and  uivokes  an  immediate  application,  of  the  remedy : 
urging,  that  the  time  to  guard,  against  corruption  and  tyranny,  is  be- 
fore they  shall  have  seized  the  heads  of  the  govemmefit,  and  been 
spread  by  them  through  the  body  of  the  people.    "  It  is  better,"  say? 
he,  "to  keep  the  wolf  out  of  the  field,  than  to  trust  to  drawing  hk: 
teeth  and  talons  after  he  shall  have  entered." 

5  and  6.  Finally,  as  objections  of  floie  greatest  magnitude,  Mr. 
Jefferson  argued,  that  the  Constitution  itself  was  a  mere  legislative 
ordinance,  enacted  at  a  critical  time,  for  n,  temporary  purpose,  not 
superior  to  the  ordinary  Legislature,  but  aherable  by  it ;  and  that 
the  Assembly,  possessing  the  right,  as  they  did,  of  determining  a 
quorum  of  their  own  body,  might  convert  the  government  into 
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absolute  despotidm,  at  any  moment,  by  consolidating  all  its  powers^ 
and  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual.  To  the  joint 
operation  of  these  two  defects,  aided  by  the  inauspicious  temper  of 
the  times,  he  ascribed  the  infatuated  attempt  of  the  Legislature,  in 
1776,  repeated  in  '81,  to  surrender  the  liberties  of  the  people  into 
the  hands  of  a  Dictator.  He  concludes  his  remarks  upon  the  Con- 
stitution by  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  people,  for  their  speedy  interpo- 
sition. 

^'  Our  situation  is  indeed  peiilous,  and  I  hope  my  countrymen  will 
be  sensible  of  it,  and  will  apply,  at  a  proper  season,  the  proper  reme- 
dy ;  which  is  a  Convention  to  fix  the  Constitution,  to  amend  its  de- 
fects, to  bind  up  the  several  branches  of  government  by  certain  laws, 
which,  when  they  transgress,  their  acts  shall  become  nullities ;  to 
render  imnecessary  an  appeal  to  the  people,  or  in  other  words,  a  re*- 
bellion,  on  every  infraction  of  their  rights,'on  the  peril  that  their  ac- 
quiescence shall  be  construed  into  an  intention  to  surrender  those 
rights.'' 

Under  the  enquiry  concerning  the  administration  of  justice,  6cc, 
the  Author  presents  a  view  of  the  judiciary  system  of  Virginia,  fram* 
ed,  indeed,  by  himself,  in  '76 — ^with  a  general  description  of  the 
laws.     With  a  modesty  peculiar  to  himself,  he  alludes  to  the  Re- 
vised Code,  %s  a  work  which  had  been  ^  executed  by  three  gentle- 
men"— glances  at  the  most  important  reformations  which  il  intro- 
duced, but  carefully  conceals  every  circumstance  which  might  in- 
dicate his  participation  in  that  splendid  structure  of  republican  juris- 
prudence.   In  commenting  upon  the  benevolent  provisions  recom- 
mended in  this  Code,  for  the  future  disposition  of  the  blacks,  the 
genius  of  the  Author  appears  again  in  its  &vorite  element    He  in- 
sists upon  colonization  to  a  distant  country,  as  the  only  safe  and 
practicable  mode  of  ultimate  redemption ;  and  urges  strong  rea- 
sons of  pdicy  as  well  as  necessity  against  their  being  retained  in- 
the  State,  and  incorporated  among  the  race  of  whites.    ^  Deep 
rooted  prejudices  entertained  by  the  whites  -,  ten  thousand  recollec- 
tions by  the  blacks,  of  the  injuries  they  have  sustained ;  new  prov- 
ocations ;  the  real  distinctions  which  nature  has  made ;  and  many 
other  circumstances,  will  divide  us  into  parties,  and  produce  con- 
vulsions, which  will  probably  never  end,  but  in  the  extermination  of 
the  one  or  the  other  race."    To  these  distinctions,  which  are  polit- 
ical, he  adds  many  others,  which  are  physical  and  moral ;  but  space 
is  not  allowed  us  to  pursue  the  subject,  nor  to  follow  the  Author 
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Uirough  hia  elaborate  and  interesting  investigation  of  the  question, 
whether  the  blacks  and  the  Indians  are  inferior  races  of  beings  to 
the  whites.    Making  all  due  allowances  for  the  difference  of  condi- 
tion, education,  &c.  between  the  blacks  and  whites,  still  the  evi- 
dences were  too  strong,  not  to  admit  doubts  of  the  intellectual  equal- 
ity of  the  two  species.     Of  the  former,  many  have  been  so  situated^ 
that  they  might   have  availed  themselves  of  the  conversation  of 
their  masters ;  many  have  been  brought  up  to  the  handicraft  arts, 
and  from  that  circumstance,  have  always  been  associated  with  the 
whites.     Some  have  been  liberally  educated,  have  lived  in  coun- 
tries where  the  arts  and  sciences  are  cultivated  to  a  high  degree^ 
and  have  had  before  their  eyes,  samples  of  the  best  workmanshipr 
and  of  the  noblest  intelligence.     "  But  never  yet,"  he  adds,  ^  could 
I  find  a  black  that  had  uttered  a  thought  above  the  level  of  plain 
narration  ;  never  seen  even  an  elementary  trait  of  painting  w  sculp- 
ture."   Still,  it  was  not  against  experience  to  suppose,  that  different 
species  of  the  same  genus,  or  varieties  of  the  same  species,  might 
possess  different  qualifications.     The  Indians,  on  the  other  hand^ 
with  none  of  the  advantages  above  named,  will  often  carve  figures 
on  their  pipes,  not  destitute  of  design  and  merit.    They  will  crayon 
out  an  animal,  a  plant,  or  a  country,  so  as  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  germ  in  their  minds,  which  only  wants  cultivation.    They  will 
astonish  you  with  strokes  of  the  most  sublime  oratory,  such  as  prove 
their  reason  and  sentiment  strong,  their  imaginalion  glowing  and 
elevated.    On  the  whole,  therefore,  he  advanced  it  as  bis  opinion^ 
that  the  Indians  are  equal  to  the  whites,  in  body  and  mind ;  and  as 
ei  problem  only,  that  the  blacks,  whether  originally  a  distinct  racer 
or  made  so  by  time  and  circumstances,  are  inferior  to  them.    To 
justify  a  conclusion,  in  the  latter  case,  required  observations  which 
eluded  the  research  of  all  the  senses ;  it  should,  therefore,  be  haz- 
arded with  extreme  caution,  especially  when  such  conclusion  would 
degrade  a  whole  race  of  men  from  the  rank  in  the  scale  of  beingSr 
which  their  Creator  may,  perhaps,  have  assigned  them.    The  dif- 
ference of  color,  feature,  inclination,  d&c,  is  snfficient  to  warrant  the 
presumption,  that  they  were  designed  for  a  fieparate  existence ;  but 
it  furnishes  no  evidence  of  the  right  to  enslave  and  torment  them  as 
mere  brutes.    "  Will  not  a  bver  of  natural  history  then,"  he  con- 
eludes,  "one  who  views  the  gradations  in  ^  the  races  of  animalsr 
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with  iheeye  of  philosophy,  excuse  an  eSoti  to  keep  these  in  the  de* 
partment  of  man  as  distinct  as  nature  has  formed  them  ?* 

The  unhapp>  influence  of  slavery  upon  the  manners  and  mor- 
als of  the  people,  is  forcibly  portrayed  in  a  succeedii^  chapter. 

"  The  whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave  is  a  perpetual 
exercise  of  the  most  boisterous  passions,  the  most  unremitting^  des- 
potism on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  submission  on  the  other. 
Our  children  see  this,  and  learn  to  imitate  it ;  for  man  \s  an  imita- 
tative  animal.     This  quality  is  the  germ  of  all  education  in  him. 
From  his  cradle  to  his  grave  he  is  learning  to  do  what  he  sees  others 
do.    If  a  parent  could  find  no  motive  either  in  his  philanthropy  or 
his  self-love,  for  restmining  the  intemperance  of  passion  towards  his 
slave,  it  should  always  be  a  sufl&cient  one  that  his  child  is  present. 
But  generally  it  is  not  sufficient.    The  parent  storms,  the  child 
looks  on,  catches  the  lineaments  of  wrath,  puts  on  the  same  airs  in 
the  circle  of  smaller  slaves,  gives  a  loose  to  his  worst  passions,  and 
thus  nursed,  educated,  and*  daily  exercised  in  tyranny,  cannot  but  be 
stamped  by  it  with  odious  peculiarities.    The  man  must  be  a  prodi- 
gy who  can  retedn  his  manners  and  morals  undepraved  by  such  cir- 
cumstances. .  And  with  what  execration  should  the  statesmaii  be 
loaded,  who,  permitting  one  half  the  citizens  thus  to  trample  on  the 
rights  of  the  other,  transforms  those  into  despots,  and  these  into  ene- 
mies ;  destroys  the  morals  of  the  one  part,  and  the  amor  patriae  of 
tiie  other.     For  if  a  slave  can  have  a  country  in  this  world,  it  must 
be  any  other  in  preference  to  that  in  which  he  is  born  to  live  and  la- 
bor for  another :  in  which  he  must  lock  up  the  faculties  of  his  na- 
ture, contribute  as  far  as  depends  on  his  individual  endeavors  to  the 
evanishment  of  the  human  race,  or  entail  his  own  miserable  condi- 
tion on  the  endless  generations  proceeding  from  him." 

The  freedom  of  Mr.  Jeflerson's  strictures  on  Slavery  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  Yirginia,  were  the  reasons,  it  appears,  which  influenced 
him  to  limit  the  circulation  of  the  work,  originally,  to  his  confiden- 
tial friends.  In  his  letters  to  them,  accompanying  the  gift  of  a  copy, 
he  uniformly  explains  tlie  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated,  in  en- 
j<nning  suppression.  Those  who,  on  marking  the  singular  anxiety  of 
the  Author  throughout  that  aflair,  thought  personal  delicacy  the 
{4incipal  restraining  cause,  had'  not  yet  arrived  at  the  proper  stand- 
ard of  estimating  his  principles  of  action.  In  presenting  a  copy  of 
the  work  to  General  Chastellux,  he  thus  writes : 

"I  have  been  honored  with  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2d 

instant,  and  am  to  thank  you,  as  I  do  sincerely,  for  the  partiality 

-with  which  you  receive  the  copy  of  the  Notes  on  ray  country.    As 

- 1  can  answer  for  the  facts  therein  reported  on  my  own  observation, 
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and  have  admiUed  none  on  the  report  of  othere,  which  were  not 
supported  by  evidence  sufficient  to  command  my  own  assent,  I  am 
not  afraid  that  you  should  make  any  extracts  you  please  for  the 
Journal  de  Physique,  wliich  come  within  their  plan  of  publication. 
The  strictures  on  Slavery  and  on  the  Constitution  of  Vir^nia,  are 
not  of  that  kind,  and  they  are  the  parte  winch  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
made  public,  at  least,  till  I  know  whether  their  publication  would  da 
most  harm  or  good.  It  is  possible,  that  in  my  own  arnntry^  these 
strictures  might  produce  an  irritation^  which  would  indispose 
the  people  towards  the  two  great  objects  I  have  in  view  ;  thai  isy 
tlie  emancipation  of  their  slaves,  and  the  settlement  of  their  eon- 
siitution  on  a  firmer  and  ihare  permanent  basis.  If  I  learn  from 
thence,  that  they  will  not  produce  that  efiect,!  haveprinfed  and  re- 
served just  copies  enough  to  be  able  to  give  one  to  every  young  man 
at  the  (College*  It  is  to  them  I  look,  to  the  rising  generation,  and 
not  to  the  one  now  in  power,  for  these  great  reformations.'^ 

In  transmitting  copies  to  his  fri^ids  in  America,  he  expresses 
the  same  lofty  reasons ;  of  which  the  following,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Monroe,  is  a  sample. 

"  I  send  you  by  Mr*  Otto,  a  copy  of  my  book.  Be  so  good  as 
to  apologize  to  Mr.  Thompson  for  my  not  sending  him  one  by  this 
conveyance.  I  could  not  burden  Mr.  Otto  with  more,  on  so  long  a 
road  as  that  fit)m  here  to  L'Orient.  I  will  send  him  one  by  a  Mr. 
Wffli^ms,  who  will  go  ere  long.  I  have  taken  measures  to  pre- 
vent ite  publication.  My  reason  is,  that  I  fear  the  terms  in  which 
(speak  of  filavery,  and  of  our  constitution,  may  produce  an  irrita- 
tion, which  will  revdt  the  minds  of  our  countrymen  against  r^ 
ibrmation  in  these  two  articles,  and  thus  do  more  harm  than  gbod. 
1  have  asked  of  Mr.  Madi^n  to  sound  this  matter  as  far  as  he 
can,  and  if  l^e  thinks  it  will  not  produce  that  effect,  I  have  then 
copies  enough  printed  to  give  one  to  each  of  the  young  men  at  the 
College,  and  to  my  friends  in  the  country." 

The  remainder  of  this  justly  renowned  Treatise,  is  occupied  with 
useful  details  and  learned  dissertations,  under  the  following  heads 
of  enquiry :  The  Colleges,  Public  Establishments,  and  mode  of 
Architecture  in  Virginia^--The  measures  taken  with  regard  to  the 
Estates  and  Possessions  of  tories  during  the  war — ^The  differenill^ 
ligions  received  into  the  State— The  particular  Manners  and  Cue- 
« toms  of  the  people — ^The  present  state  of  Manufrtctures,  C(xnmerce» 
and  Agriculture — The  usual  commodities  of  Export  and  Import — 
The  Weights,  Measures,  and  Currency  in  hard  money,  with  the 
rates  of  Exchange  with  Europe— The  public  Income  and  Expen- 
-The  Histories  of  the  State,  the  Memorials  publiriied  under  Ua 
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same  while  a  Gcdooy,  and  a  Chrandogical  Catalogue  of  its  State 
Papers  since  the  comraeacement  of  the  Revolution. 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  portion  of  the  whole  work,  is,  that 
which  contains  the  opinions  of  the  Author  on  the  subject  of  free 
ENQUIRY  in  matters  of  religion.  The  interest  which  all  mankind 
feel  on  a  point  so  vitally  connected  with  tlie  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  its  subjects,  will  justify  a 
liberal  quotation  here,  in  concluding  our  remarks  upon  these  inval- 
uable ^^  Notes."  The  sentiments  of  the  writer,  although  generally 
esteemed  heretical  imd  well  nigh  impidus,  at  the  time,  are  now  as 
generally  reputed  orthodox  and  unquestionable. 

^^  Reason  and  free  inquiry  are  the  only  effectual  agents  against 
error.  Give  a  loose  to  them,  they  will  support  the  true  religion,  by 
bringing  every  false  oneib  their  tribunal,  and  to  the  test  of  their 
investigation.  They  are  the  natural  enemies  of  error,  and  of  error 
only.  Had  not  the  Roman  government  permitted  free  inquiry, 
Christianity  could  never  have  been  introduced.  Had  not  free  in- 
<{uiry  been  indulged  at  the  era  of  the  reformation,  the  corruptions 
of  Christianity  could  not  have  been  purged  away.  If  it  be  restrain- 
ed now,  the  present  corruptions  will  be  protected,  and  new  ones  en- 
<X)uraged.  Was  the  government  to  prescribe  to  us  our  medicine 
and  diet,  our  bodies  would  be  in  such  keeping  as  our  souls  are  now. 
Thus  in  FYance,  the  emetic  was  once  forbidden  as  a  medicine,  and 
the  potatoe  as  an  article  of  food.  Government  is  just  as  infallfi^ 
too  when  it  fixes  systems  in  physics.  Galileo  was  sent  to  the  in- 
quisition for  affirming  that  the  earth  was  a  sphere  :  the  government 
had  declared  it  to  be  as  flat  as  a  trencher,  and  Galileo  was  obliged 
to  abjure  his  error.  This  error,  however,  at  length  prevailed,  the 
earth  became  a  globe,  and  Descartes  declared  it  was  whirled  round 
its  axis  by  a  vortex.  The  government  in  which  he  lived  was  wise 
enough  to  see,  that  this  was  no  question  of  civU  jurisdiction,  or 
we  should  all  have  been  involved  by  authority  in  vortices.  In  fact, 
the  vortices  have  been  exploded,  and  the  Newtonian  principle 
of  gravitation  is  now  more  firmly  established,  on  the  basis  of  rea- 
Bom,  than  it  would  be  were  the  government  to  step  in,  and  make  it 
an  article  of  necessary  &ith.  Reason  and  experiment  have  been 
indulged,  and  error  has  fled  before  them.  It  is  error  alone  which 
needs  the  support  of  government.  Truth  can  stand  by  itself. 
Subject  opinion  to  coercion  :  whom  will  you  make  your  inquisitors  ? 
FalUble  men  ;  men  governed  by  bad  passions,  by  private  as  well  as 
public  reasons.  And  why  subject  it  to  coercion  ?  To  produce  uni- 
formity. But  is  uniformity  of  opinion  desirable?  No  more  than 
<jf  face  and  stature.  Introduce  the  bed  of  Procrustes  then,  and  as 
Jhere  is  danger  that  'the  great  men  may  beat  the  small,  make  us 
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oU  of  a  size,  by  lopping  the  former  and  stretching  the  latter.  DtP 
ference  of  opinion  is  advantageous  in  religion.  The  several  sects 
perform  the  office  of  a  censor  morum  over  each  other.  Is  uniform- 
ity attainable  ?  Millions  of  innocent  men,  women  and  cluldren, 
since  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  have  been  burnt,  tortured, 
fined  and  imprisoned  ;  yet  we  have  not  advanced  one  inch  towards 
uniformity.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  coercion?  to  make  one 
half  the  world  fools,  and  the  other  half  hypocrites.  To  support 
roguery  and  error  all  over  the  earth.  Let  us  reflect  that  it  is  inhab- 
it^ by  a  thousand  millions  of  people.  That  these  profess,  proba- 
bly, a  thousand  different  systems  of  religion.  That  ours  is  but  one 
of  that  thousand.  That  if  there  be  but  one  right,  and  ours  that 
one,  we  should  wish  to  see  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  wan- 
dering sects  gathered  into  the  fold  of  truth.  But  against  such  a 
majority  we  cannot  effect  this  by  force.  Reason  and  persuasion 
are  the  only  practicable  instruments.  To  make  way  for  these,  firee 
inquiry  must  be  indulged ;  how  can  we  wish  others  to  indulge  it 
while  we  refuse  it  ourselves." 

On  the  ISth  of  June,  1781,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  appointed,  with 
Mr.  Adams,  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr.  Laurens,  a  Minister 
Plenipotentiary,  for  negotiating  peace,  then  expected  to  be  efllecied 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Empress  of  Russia.  The  same  rea- 
sons, however,  which  induced  him  to  decline  a  foreign  station  in 
76,  constrained  him,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  plead  his  excuse 
with  Congress,  and  entreat  permission  to  remain  at  home.  '^  Such 
was  the  state  of  my  family,"  says  he,  "  that  I  could  not  leave  it, 
nor  could  I  expose  it  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  of  capture  by  the 
British  ships,  then  covering  the  ocean."  This  delicate  restraint  re- 
leased him  from  the  meditated  Embassy ;  and  the  negotiation  in 
fact,  was  never  entered  on. 

So  imperfect  is  the  light  which  has  been  thrown  on  the  private  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  interrupt  the 
narrative  of  his  public  career,  for  those  general  &ctfl  only,  of  a  do- 
mestic character,  which  are  incorporated  in  his  recent  auto-biogra- 
phy. He  was  married  on  the  first  of  January,  1772,  to  Mrs.  Mar- 
tha Skelton,  widow  of  Bathurst  Skelton,  then  twenty-three  years 
of  age.  She  wds  the  daughter  of  John  Wayles,  a  lawyer  of  ex- 
tensive practice,  to  which  he  had  been  introduced,  more  by  his 
great  industry,  punctuality,  and  practical  readmess,  than  by  emi- 
nence in  the  science  of  his  profession.  He  is  represented  to  have 
been  a  most  agreeable  companion,  full  of  pleasantry  and  good  humor, 
which  gave  him  a  happy  welcome  into  every  society.    He  acquired 
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fltn  Immense  fortune,  by  his  practice  at  the  bar,  and  died  in  May, 
1773,  leaving  three  daughters.  The  portion  which  iell,  on  that 
event,  to  Mrs.  Jefferson,  was  about  equal  to  his  own  patrimony,  and 
consequently  doubled  the  affluence  of  their  circumstances.    . 

At  the  period  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  Mr.  Jeffersou 
had  three  daughters ;  in  the  education  of  whom,  according  to  bis 
own  ideas,  he  carried  into  practical  exercise,  all  that  enthusiasm, 
which  had  distinguished  his  pubUc  endeavors  in  relation  to  the 
same  subject.     With  a  mind  exquisitely  attuned  to  all  those  en- 
dearments, which  make  up  the  measure  of  domestic  felicity,  with  a 
wife  no  less  adapted  to  multiply  and  augment  those  endearments, 
to  the  full  extent  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  with  an  extraordi- 
nary passion  for  philosophy  and  the  quiet  operations  of  agriculture, 
it  is  not  surprising  he  should  have  preferred,  as  he  afterwards  de- 
clared, '  the  woods,  the  wilds,  and  the  independence  of  Monticello, 
to  all  the  brilliant  pleasures  of  the  most  brilliant  court  in  Europe.' 
It  was  to  him,  therefore,  an  inexpressible  luxury,  and  one  which 
he  had  not  been  permitted  to  enjoy  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  to  pass,  as  he  did,  the  remainder  of  the  year  '81,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  the  succeeding,  in  the  tranquil  pleasures  and 
pursuits  of  domestic  retirement.     With  the  cares  andl  delights  of  his 
family,  his  books,  and  his  farm,  he  mingled  the  gratification  of  his 
devotion  to  the  Fine  Arts,  particularly  architecture.    He  superin- 
tended minutely  the  construction  of  his  elegant  mansion,  which 
had  been  commenced  some  years  before,  and  was  already  in  a  hab- 
itable condition.     The  plan  of  the  building  was  entirely  original  in 
this  country.    He  had  drawn  it  himself  from  books,  with  a  view 
to  improve  the  arcliitecture  of  his  countrymen,  by  introducing  an 
example  of  the  tastes  and  arts  of  Europe.     The  original  design  of 
the  structure,  which  was  executed  before  his  travels  in  Europe  had 
supplied  him  witli  any  models,  is  aUowed  by  European  travellers  to 
have  been  infinitely  superior,  in  taste  and  convenience,  to  that  of 
any  other  house,  at  this  time,  in  America.*    The  feme  of  the  Mon- 
ticellean  philosopher  having  already  spread  over  Europe,  his  hospi- 
table seat  was  made  the  resort  of  scientific  adventurers,  and  of  dig- 
nified travellers,  from  many  parts  of  that  continent 
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It  may  not  be  unsatisfactofy  to  the  reader,  to  have  a  picture  of 
the  Patriot  in  his  hermitage,  as  he  appeared  to  the  celebrated 
French  traveller.  General  Chastellux  :     "  Let  me  describe  to  you 
a  man,  not  yet  forty,  tall,  and  with  a  mild  and  pleasing  counte- 
nance, but  whose  mind  and  understanding  are  ample  substitutes 
for  every  exterior  grace — An  American,  who,  without  ever  having 
quitted  his  own  country,  is  at  once  a  musician,  skilled  in  drawing, 
a  geometrician,  an  astronomer,  a  natural  philosopher,  legislator,  and 
statesman — A  senator  of  America,  who  sat  for  two  years  in  that  fo- 
mous  Congress,  Which  brought  about  the  Revolution  ;  and  which 
is  never  mentioned  without  respect,  though  unhappily  not  without 
regret — A  Governor  of  Virginia,  who  filled  this  difficult  station  dur- 
ing the  invasions  of  Arnold,  of  Phillips,  and  of  Comwallis — A  phi- 
losopher, in  voluntary  retirement  fi-om  the  world  and  public  busi- 
ness, because  he  loves  the  world  inasmuch  only,  as  he  can  flatter 
himself  with  being  useful  to  mankind ;  and  the  minds  of  his  coun- 
trymen are  not  yet  in  a  condition  either  to  bear  the  light,  or  to  suf- 
fer contradiction — A  mild  and  amiable  wife,  charming  children, 
of  whose  education  he  himself  takes  charge,  a  house  to  embellish, 
great  provisions,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  to  cultivate ; — these  arc 
what  remain  t»  Mr.  Jefferson,  after  having  played  a  principal  char- 
acter on  the  theatre  of  the  new  world,  and  which  he  preferred  to 
the  honorable  commission  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Europe.'' 
In  the  autumn  of  '82,  assurances  having  been  received  from  the 
British  government,  that  a  general  peace  would  be  concluded  in 
the  ensuing  winter  or  spring.  Congress  renewed  the  appointment 
of  their  Plenipotentiaries  for  that  purpose.    A  great  and  afflicting 
change  had,  at  this  time,  taken  place  in  the  domestic  relations  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  ;  and  the  reasons  which  before  operated  imperatively 
against  his  acceptance  of  the  mission,  were  suddenly  superseded 
by  others,  as  imperatively  urging  his  absence  from  the  seat  of  his 
dearest  and  most  hallowed  ties.    The  appointment  was  made  on 
the  13th  of  November.     "  I  had,  two  months  before  that,"  eays  he, 
"  lost  the  cherished  companion  of  my  life,  in  whose  affecUons,  una- 
bated on  both  sides,  I  had  lived  the  last  ten  years,  in  unchequered 
happiness.''    With  the  public  interests,  therefore,  the  state  of  his 
mind  concuned  in  recommending  the  change  of  scene  proposed  ; 
and  he  accepted  the  appointment. 
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He  left  Moaticello  on  the  19th  of  December,  '82,  for  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  arrived  on  the  27th.    The  Minister  of  France,  Lu- 
zerne,  offered  him  a  passage  in  the  frigate  Romulus,  which  he 
accepted ;  but  she  was  then  lying  a  few  miles  below  Baltimore, 
blockaded  by  ice.    No  other  conveyance  being  available,  he  re- 
mained in  Philadelphia  a  month.    On  hb  arrival.  Congress  had 
passed  an  order  offering  him  free  access  to  the  archives  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  and  he  improved  the  leisure  interval  by  a  constant  and 
daUy  attendance  at  the  (^ce  of  State,  examining  the  public  papers, 
with  a  view  to  possess  himself  thoroughly  of  the  state  of  our  for- 
eign affairs.    He  then  proceeded  to  Baltimore,  to  await  the  libera- 
tion of  the  French  frigate  from  the  ice.     After  being  detained 
there  nearly  a  month  longer,  information  was  received,  that  a  pro- 
visional Treaty  of  Peace  had  been  signed  by  'those  of  the  Ck)m- 
missioners*  who  were  on  the  spot,  on  the  3d  of  September,  '82 ; 
which  treaty  was  to  become  absolute,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace 
between  France  and  Great  Britain.     Considering  the  object  of  bis 
mission  to  Europe  as  now  substantially  accomplished,  he  repaired 
immediately  to  Philadelphia,  to  take  the  orders  of  Congress  ;  and 
was  excused  by  them  from  ftirther  proceeding.    He  therefore  rer- 
turned  home,  where  he  arrived  on  the  15th  of  May,  '83. 

The  appointment  and  re-appointment  of  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the 
distinguished  embassy,  which  resulted  in  the  negotiation  of  the 
definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Britain,  though  but  a  frdr 
tribute  to  his  extraordinary  revolutionary  services,  have  never  been 
associated  in  history,  with  that  important  event.  The  circumstan- 
ces above  detailed,  alone  prevented  the  addition  of  his  signature  to 
the  Treaty,  which  would  necessarily  have  given  the  sai^e  honorable 
notoriety  to  his  connection  with  the  transaction,  as  is  attached  to  his 
associate  Commissioners. 


*  John  Adams,  Dr.  Franklin,  John  Jay,  and  Henry  Laurens. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1783,  Mr.  Jefferson,  whose  transcendent 
capabilities  were  never  overlooked,  though  sometimes,  unhappily, 
unobtainable,  was  re  elected  by  the  Legislature,  to  his  ancient  and 
well  adapted  station  of  Delegate  to  Congress*  His  appointment 
was  to  take  effect  on  the  Ist  of  November  ensuing,  whbn  the  term 
of  the  existing  delegation  would  have  expired.-  He  left  home  on 
the  16th  of  October,  arrived  at  Tfenton,  where  Congress  was  sit- 
ting, on  the  3d  of  November,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  4th  j  on 
which  day  Congress  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Annapolis  on  the  26th- 

The  re-appearance,  in  the  halls  of  the  National  Legislature,  of 
the  renowned  Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  after  an 
absence  of  seven  years,  during  which  the  raon>entons  principles  of 
that  Declaration  had  been  solemnly  contested  and  substantiated, 
before  the  sovereign  tribunal  of  nations,  must  have  impressed  even 
that  dignified  Assembly  with  awe.  How  proudly  must  he  have 
felt  in  looking  round  upon  those,  if  any  such  were  there,  who  had 
treated  the  question  of  Independence  as  idle  chimera,  and  incessant- 
ly beleaguered  the  cause  with  sinister  auguries  of  the  result  ?  And 
mth  what  deep  exultation  must  he  have  met  and  grasped  the 
hand  of  those,  who  had  breasted  with  him  the  difficulties  which 
hung  on  them  so  heavily,  '  whose  vote,'  as  he  once  proudly  said, 
*  had  been  his  vote  on  every  public  question,  and  whose  prindples 
had  been  the  standard  of  whatever  was  free  or  fearless'?  The 
"  praises  and^ngratulations  which  were  mutually  interchanged,  on 
this  occasion,  were  enthusiastic,  overflowing ;  royalists  and  repub- 
licans kindled  in  llie  competition  of  public  and  private  feUcitation  ; 
and  the  scene  altogether,  presented  a  tout  ensemble,  not  unworthy 
the  conclusion  of  the  long  and  agonizing  drama,  the  result  of  which 
had  verified  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  votary  of  the  rights  of 

man. 

Congress  convened  at  Annapolis  on  the  26th  of  November,  agree- 
ably to  adjournment ;  but  the  pressure  of  the  public  affairs  having^ 
relaxed,  the  members  had  become  proportionally  remiss  in  their 
attendance,  insomuch,  that  a  majority  of  tlie  States  necessary  by 
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the  Confederation  to  constitute  a  quorum,  even  for  minor  fausinees, 
did  not  assemble  until  the  13th  of  December. 

On  the  19tb  of  the  same  month,  the  great  conflict  being  over, 
and  our  National  Independence  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain, 
the  illustrious  Generalissimo  of  the  American  army,  requested  per- 
mission of  Congress  to  resign  his  hcxiorable  commission;  and, 
with  the  deference  ever  paid  by  him  to  the  civil  authority,  desired 
to  know  their  pleasure,  in  what  manner  the  grateful  duty  should 
be  performed. 

To  give  an  eclat  and  dignity  to  the  transaction,  analogous  to  the 
importance  of  the  event,  they  decreed,  that  the  commission  should 
be  delivered  up  at  a  Public  Audience,  on  the  23d  of  December, 
at  twelve  o'clock  ;  and  suitable  arrangements  were  ordered,  for 
making  of  the  occasion,  a  grand  and  impressive  republican  pa- 
geant The  character  sustained  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  this  affecting 
acene,  will  justify  a  general  description  of  the  circumstances. 

When  the  hour  arrived  for  the  performance  of  the  interesting 
ceremony,  the  galleries  were  overloaded  with  spectators  ;  and  many 
distinguished  individuals,  among  whom  were  the  executive  and 
legislative  characters  of  the  States,  several  General  Oflicers,  and  the 
Consul  Genera]  of  France,  were  admitted  on  the  floor  of  Congiess. 
The  spectacle  about  to  be  exhibited,  was  calculated  to  awake  the 
proudest  recollections,  and  excite  the  most  sublime  emotions  that 
ever  animated  the  human  soul.  From  the  first  moment  of  peace, 
the  public  mind  had  been  fixed  intently  upon  General  Washington, 
to  know  what  he  would  do  ;  he  stood  on  the  pinnacle  of  military 
fame  and  power ;  but  his  ambition  was  satisfies],  for  the  liberies  of 
his  country  had  been  gained ;  and  his  admiring  fellow  citizens 
were  now  ac^mbled  to  witness  the  execution  of  a  purpose,  deliber- 
ately and  warmly  embraced,  of  leaving  to  the  world  a  great  and 
solemn  example  of  moderation. 

The  representatives  of  the  sovereign  people  of  the  Union,  remain- 
ed seated  and  covered  ;  the  spectators,  standing  and  uncovered. 
The  General  was  introduced  by  the  Secretary,  and  conducted  to  a 
chair  near  the  President  of  Congress.  After  a  proper  interval,  si- 
lence was  commanded,  and  a*  short  pause  ensued.  The  President, 
General  Mifflin,  then  rose  and  informed  him  that  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  were  prepared  to  receive  his  communica- 
tions.   Washington  rose,  and  with  a  native  dignity,  equalled  only 

20* 
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by  the  grandeur  of  the  occasion,  delivered  his  affectionate  addres? 
and  valedictory. 

Having  then  advanced  to  the  Chair,  and  delivered  Ids  commis' 
sion  to  the  President,  he  returned  to  his  place,  and  received  stand  - 
ing  the  following  answer  of  the  President,  in  the  name  of  Con- 
gross.     This  interesting  paper  was  prepared  by  Mr,  Jefferson ! 

"  Sir, — The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  receive  with 
emotions  too  affecting  for  utterance,  the  solemn  resignation  of  the 
authorities  under  which  you  have  led  their  troops  with  success 
through  a  perilous  and  doubtful  war.  Called  upon  by  your  coun- 
try to  defend  its  invaded  rights,  you  accepted  the  sacred  charge,  be- 
fore it  had  formed  alliances,  and  whilst  it  was  without  funds  or  a 
government  to  support  you.  You  have  conducted  the  great  milita- 
ry contest  with  wisdom  and  fortitude,  invariably  regarding  the  rights^ 
of  the  civil  power  through  all  disasters  and  changes.  Yo«  have,  by 
the  love  and  confidence  of  your  fellow-citizens,  enabled  them  to 
display  their  martial  genius,  and  transmit  their  &me  to  posterity. 
You  have  persevered,  till  these  United  States,  aided  by  a  magnan- 
imous king  and  nation,  have  been  enabled,  under  a  just  Providence, 
to  close  the  war  in  freedom,  safety  and  mdependence ;  on  which 
happy  event,  we  sincerely  join  you  ia  congratuliations.   ~ 

^<  Having  defended  the  standard  of  Uberty  in  this  new  world : 
having  taught  a  lesson  useful  to  those  who  inflict,  and  to  those  who 
feel  oppression,  you  retire  from  the  great  theatre  of  action,  with  the 
blessii^  of  your  fellow  citizens — ^but  the  glory  of  your  virtues  will 
not  terminate  with  yonf  military  command,  it  will  continue  to  ani- 
mate remotest  ages. 

^^  We  feel  with  you  our  obligatbns  to  the  army  in  general,  and 
will  particularly  charge  ourselves  with  the  interests  of  those  confi- 
dential ofidcers,  who  have  attended  your  person  to  this  affecting  mo- 
ment. 

''  We  join  you  in  commending  the  interesCs  of  our  dearest  conn- 
try  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  Ciod,  beseeching  him  to  dispose  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  its  citizens,  to  improve  the  opportunity  aflbrded 
them,  of  becoming  a  happy  and  respectable  nation.  And  for  you 
we  address  to  Him  our  earnest  prayers,  that  a  life  so  beloved,  may 
be  fostered  with  all  his  care ;  tiiat  your  days  may  be  happy  as  they 
have  been  illustrious  ;  and  that  he  will  finally  {jive  you  that  reward 
which  this  world  cannot  give." 

On  the  same  day,  December  23d,  meosun^s  were  taken  Ibr  ratify- 
ing the  definitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  which  had  been  signed  at  P^im 
on  the  3d  of  September,  1783,  and  received  here  in  November  foK 
k)wing.  The  Treaty,  with  the  joint  letter  of  the  American  Pleni- 
potentiaries, was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson 
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chairman,  to  consider  and  report  thereon.  The  necessary  Hovtse 
not  being  present,  the  committee  were  directed  to  address  letters  io 
iht  Governors  of  the  absent  States,  stating  the  receipt  of  the  defin- 
itive Treaty ;  that  seven  States  only  were  in  attendance,  while 
nine  were  essential  to  its  ratification  ;  and  urging  them  to  press  on 
their  Delegates  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  attendance. 

Meanwhile,  the  House  being  restless  under  the  delay,  the  opinion 
was  advanced  by  several  members,  that  seven  States  were  com- 
patent  to  confirm  treaties;  and  the  motion  was  accordingly 
made  for  an  immediate  ratification.  Mr.  Jefferson  adhered  to  the 
strict  letter  of  the  Confederation,  against  the  constructive  opinion, 
and  opposed  the  motion.  It  was  debated  with  considerable  warmth, 
on  the  26th  and  27th.  No  traces  of  the  proceedmgs,  liowever,  ap- 
pear in  the  journals  of  Congress.  It  being  made  palpable,  in  the 
course  of  the  debates,  that  the  proposition  could  not  be  sustained,  it 
was  decided  to  make  no  entry  at  all.  Massachusetts  alone  would 
have  voted  for  it ;  Rhode-Island,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  against 
it ;  Delaware,  Maryland  and  North  CaroUna  would  have  been  di- 
vided. 

In  embodying  bis  recollections  of  these  transactions,  in  1821,  Mr. 
JefieiBon  improved  the  occasion,  to  record  a  severe  but  merited  cen- 
sure on  the  general  character  and  conduct  of  our  congressional  bod^ 
ies.  It  certainly  deserves  the  attention  of  all  those  who  are  entrust- 
ed with  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  in  this  happy  Republkr, 

"Our  body  was  little  numerous,  but  very  contentious.  Day  after 
day  was  wasted  on  the  most  unimportant  questions.  A  member, 
one  of  those  afflicted  vrith  the  morbid  rage  of  debate,  of  an  ardent 
mind,  prompt  imagination,  and  copious  flow  of  words,  who  heard 
with  impatience  any  logic  which  was  not  his  own,  sitting  near  me 
on  some  occasion  of  a  trifling  but  wordy  debate,  asked  me  how  I 
could  sit  in  silence,  hearing  so  much  false  reasoning,  which  a  word 
should  refute  ?  I  observed  to  him,  that  to  refute  indeed  was  easy, 
but  to  silence  impossible  *,  that  in  measures  brought  forward  by  my- 
self, I  took  the  laboring  oar,  as  was  incumbent  on  me ;  but  that  in 
general,  I  was  willing  to  listen ;  that  if  every  sound  argument  or 
objection  was  used  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  debaters. 
It  was  enough;  if  not,  I  thought  it  sufficient  to  suggest  the  omission, 
without  going  into  a  repetition  of  what  bad  been  already  said  by 
others :  that  this  was  a  waste  and  abuse  of  the  time  and  patience 
of  the  House,  which  could  not  be  justified.  ,  And  I  believe,  that  if 
the  members  of  deliberate  bodies  were  to  observe  this  course  general- 
ly, they  Would  do  in  a  day,  what  takes  them  a  week;  aiid  it  19 
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really  more  questionable,  than  may  at  first  be  thought,  whether 
Bonaparte's  dumb  legislature,  which  said  nothing,  and  did  much^ 
may  not  be  preferable  to  one  which  talks  much,  and  does  nothing. 
1  served  with  General  Washington  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
before  the  Revolution,  and,  during  it,  with  Dr.  Franklin  in  Con- 
gress. I  never  heard  either  of  them  speak  ten  minutes  at  a  time, 
nor  to  any  but  the  main  point,  which  was  to  decide  the  question. 
They  laid  their  shoulders  to  the  great  points,  knowing  that  the 
little  ones  would  follow  of  themselves.  If  the  present  Congress  ens 
in  too  much  talkiog,  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  in  a  body  to  which 
the  people  send  one  hundred  and  fifty  lawyers,  whose  trade  it  is,  to 
((uestion  every  thing,  yield  nothing,  and  talk  by  the  hour  ?  That 
one  hundred  and  fifty  lawyers  should  do  business  together,  ought 
not  to  be  expected." 

Those  who  thought  seven  States  competent  to  the  ratification, 
being  very  uneasy  under  tlie  loss  of  their  motion,  Mr.  Jeflfenson  pro- 
posed, on  the  3d  of  January,  to  meet  them  on  the  middle  ground  ; 
and  accordingly  moved  a  resolution,  which  premised,  that  there  were 
but  seven  States  present,  who  were  unanimous  for  the  ratifica- 
tion, but  differed  in  opinion  on  the  question  of  competency ;  that 
those,  however,  in  the  negative,  were  unwilUng  that  any  powers 
which  it  might  be  supposed  they  possessed,  should  remain  unexer- 
cised for  the  restoration  of  peace,  provided  it  could  be  done,  saving 
their  good  faith,  and  without  importing  any  opmion  of  Congress, 
that  seven  States  were  competent ;  and  resolving,  that  the  treaty 
be  ratified  so  far  as  they  had  power ;  that  it  should  be  transmitted  ^ 
our  Ministers,  with  instructions  to  keep  it  uncommunicated ;  to  en- 
deavor to  obtain  three  months  longer  for  exchange  of  ratifications  ;^ 
that  they  should  be  informed,  that  so  soon  as  nine  States  shall  be 
present,  a  ratification  by  nine  shall  be  sent  them  ;  if  this  should  get 
to  them  before  the  ultimate  point  of  time  for  exchange,  they  were 
to  use  it,  and  not  the  other;  if  not,  they  were  to  offer  the  act  of  the 
seven  States  in  exchange,  informing  them  the  treaty  bad  come  to 
hand  while  Congress  was  not  in  session,  that  but  seven  States  were 
as  yet  assembled,  and  <hese  had  unanimously  concurred  in  the  mU- 
fication.  This  resolution  was  debated  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  Janua- 
ry ;  and  on  the  5th,  the  question  being  carried,  the  House  directed 
the  President  to  write  to  our  Ministers  accordingly. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  Delegates  from  Connecticut  at)d  South 
Carolina  having  arrived,  the  necessary  complement  of  States  was 
in  attendance ;  and  on  report  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
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mittee,  the  definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  was  solemnly  ratified  and  confirmed,  without  a  dis^ 
senting  voice.  Thus  was  consummated,  in  the  calm  of  reason,  a 
work,  which,  through  eight  consecutive  years  of  blood  and  violence, 
had  chained  the  attention  of  the  universe, — a  work,  which  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  an  Independent  Empire,  upon  rcpubUcan 
principles  :  and  it  wa3  certainly  no  more  than  a  matter  of  strict 
right,  that  the  individual,  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  originating 
those  principles,  and  •  declaring'  them  to  the  world,  should  have  as- 
signed to  him  the  first  place  in  ratifying  the  assent  of  the  principal 
Powers  of  Europe,  to  their  justness  and  validity. 

But  the  act,  by  which  Mr.  Jefierson  chiefly  distinguished  himself, 
in  his  second  congressional  course,  was  his  establishment  of  a  Mon- 
ey Unit,  and  a  uniform  system  of  currency,  for  the  United  States. 
The  interesting  fact  is  not  generally  known  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  that  Mr.  Jefierson  was  the  father  of  their  present  admirable 
system  of  Coinage  and  Currency.  In  the  volumes  and  volumes 
which  have  been  written  on  this  extiaordinary  man,  no  allusion  to 
the  circumstance  has  ever  appeared ;  and  yet,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest 
commentaries  upon  the  versatility  of  his  intellectual  powers.  The 
historical  circumstances  attending  the  preparation  and  final  adop- 
tion of  his  scheme  are  of  some  curiosity,  as  showing  the  disparity  of 
views  which  prevailed  on  the  subject. 

Early  in  January,  17S2,  Congress  had  turned  their  attention  to 
the  variety  and  discordancy  of  monies  current  in  the  several  States ; 
and  had  directed  their  financier,  Robert  Morris,  to  report  to  them  a 
table  of  the  difiereat  currencies,  and  of  the  rates  at  which  foreign  coins 
should  be  received  at  the  treasury.     That  officer,  or  rather  his  assist- 
ant, Gouvemeur  Moiris,  answered  them,  the  same  month,  in  an  able 
and  elaborate  statement  of  the  denominations  of  money  current  in 
the  several  States,  and  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  foreign  coins 
chiefly  in  circulation  among  us.     He  went  also  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  fixed  standard  of  value  Avith  us, 
and  of  adopting  a  Money  Unit.    He  proposed  for  that  unit,  such 
a  fraction  of  pure  silver  as  would  be  a  common  measure  of  the  pen- 
ny of  every  State,  without  leaving  a  fraction.     This  common  divis- 
ion be  found  to  be  ttVt  of  a  dollar,  or  tj  oo  of  a  crown  sterling.     The 
value  of  a  dollar,  therefore,  was  to  be  expressed  by  1440  units,  and 
of  a  crown  by  1600  ;  each  imit  containing  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
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fine  silver.  The  foibwiDg  year,  1783,  Congress  again  turned  their 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  Financier,  by  a  letter  of  April  30, 
further  explained  his  idea,  and  urged  the  unit  he  had  proposed ; 
but  nothing  more  was  done  on  it,  until  the  early  part  of  the  ensuing 
year,  '84,  when,  Mr.  Jefferson  having  become  a  member,  the  sub- 
ject  was  referred  to  a  commiUee,  of  which  he  was  made  chairman. 

''The  general  views  of  the  Financier,  were  sound,''  says  he, ''  and 
the  principle  was  ingenious,  on  which  he  proposed  to  found  his  unit ; 
but  It  was  too  minute  for  ordinary  use,  too  laborious  for  computation, 
either  by  head  or  in  figures.  The  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  ,V  of  a  dol- 
lar, would  be  72  units.  A  pound  of  butter,  j  of  a  dollar,  2S8  units*. 
A  horse  or  bullock,  of  eighty  dollars'  value,  would  require  a  nota- 
tion of  six  figures,  to  wit,  115,200,  and  the  public  debt,  suppose  of 
eighty  milUons,  would  require  twelve  figures,  to  wit,  115,200,000,000  ' 
units.  Such  a  system  of  money  arithmetic  would  be  entirely  un- 
manageable for  the  common  purposes  of  society.  I  proposed,  there- 
fore, instead  of  this,  to  adopt  the  Dollar  as  our  unit  of  account  and 
payment,  and  that  its  divisions  and  subdivisions  should  be  in  the 
decimal  ratio.  I  wrote  some  notes  on  the  subject,  which  I  submit- 
ted to  the  consideration  of  the  Financier.  I  received  liis  answer 
and  adherance  to  his  general  system,  only  agreeing  to  take  for  his 
unit  one  hundred  of  those  be  first  proposed,  so  that  a  dollar  should 
be  l^^^v,  and  a  crown  16  units. .  I  replied  to  this,  and  printed  my 
notes  and  reply  on  a  flying  sheet,  which  I  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
members  of  Congress  for  consideration,  and  the  committee  agreed 
to  report  on  my  principle.  This  was  adopted  the  ensuing  year, 
and  is  the  system  which  now  prevails. 

The  money  system  recommended  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  adopted 
by  Congress  in  1785,  has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  various  and 
perplexing  currencies,  which  formerly  prevailed  in  the  different 
States,  and  estabUshed  a  uniformity  of  computation  among  them, 
harmonizing,  in  some  degree,  with  their  unity  as  a  nation.  For 
soundness  and  simplicity,  easy  computation,  and  facility  of  intro- 
duction among  the  people,  it  is  probably  unequalled  by  any  sys- 
teni  uovv  in  use,  in  any  other  nation  on  the  ^lobe.  A  tolerable 
estimate  of  its  advantages  over  the  currencies  of  other  nations,  may 
be  formed  on  an  examination  of  the  views  of  the  Author,  as  draft- 
ed by  himself  at  the  time,  and  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
committee.* 

As  might  be  expected,  the  return  to  the  TS'ational  Councils,  of  so 


*  See  Appendii,  Noto  B. 
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distinguiBhed  a  character  as  Mr.  Jefferson,  drew  upon  him  an  unus- 
ual proportion  of  business  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  journals  of 
the  House  place  him  continually  in  the  foreground  of  the  concen- 
trated wisdom  of  the  nation.  He  was  on  all  the  committees,  to 
whom  concerns  of  the  highest  rhoment  were  entrusted ;  and  was 
twice,  in  one  month,  elected  chairman  of  Congress,  during  the  a1> 
s^ence,  from  indisposition,  of  the  President. 

He  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  grand  committee  to  revise  the 
institution  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  report  such  alterations 
as  they  should  deem  proper.  The  business  of  this  committee  was 
emphatically  to  reduce  order  out  of  chaos.  The  finances  of  the 
country  were  in  a  most  deplorable  condition ;  no  adequate  system 
had  been  devised  for  meeting  the  constant  and  increasing  requisi- 
tions upon  the  treasury  ;  no  compulsory  power  existing  in  Congress, 
over  the  States,  many  of  them,  being  dissatisfied  with  theii'  quotas, 
refused  to  contribute  altogether,  and  none  appeared  to  have  the 
means  at  command  for  satisfying  the  demands  made  upon  them. 
The  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union  were  manifestly  in  danger. 
Mr.  Jefferson  entered  upon  the  arduous  trust,  with  great  zeal  and 
fidelity,  and  draughted  an  able  report  on  the  subject,  in  the  form  of 
a  Circular  Letter  to  the  supreme  Executive  of  the  several  States ; 
which  report  was  unanimously  adopted.  He  Ukewise  reported  from 
the  same  committee,  the  draught  of  an  ordinance  for  erecting  the 
department  of  finance  into  commission,  under  the  title  of  '  The 
Board  of  Treasury,'  which  was  also  adopted. 

He  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  grand  committee  to  prepare  and 
report  to  Congress,  the  arrears  of  interest  on  the  National  Debt, 
with  the  interest  and  expenses  of  the  current  year ;  and  to  adjust 
an  equitable  apportionment  of  the  \\\\oV  Ti^^mand,  among  the  sev- 
eral States.  He  drew  the  Te[^otl  of  i\u.  c  nir nittrx;.  It  was  an  elab 
orate  performance,  embracin/^  a  full  ii;  i  r  rn^ji^hensive  review  of 
the  various  debts  of  the  Union,  "tht  mt  r,«t  lue  thereon,  with  the 
expenses  of  the  cunent  year,  and  ixbi'oUiti;^  by  a  table  annexed, 
an  apportionment  of  the  necessar}'  re(iui?5itions  ujX)n  the  several 
States,  for  defraying  the  amount.  The  rcpoit  was  accepted  and 
passed. 

He  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  comrjiitt^t;  to  devise  and  report 
a  plan  of  government  for  the  Western  Territories.  He  drew  the 
<xrdinance,  on  a  principle  analogous  to  the  State  governments,  repor- 
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ted  it  to  the  House,  where,  after  gmngthraugfa  the  ordinary  course^ 
it  was  adopted  with  few  alterations.  He  improved  tbe  occasion  to 
testify,  once  more,  his  abhorrence  of  Slavery,  by  introducing  into 
tus  plan,  the  following  provision :  ^'  That  afier  the  year  1800  of 
the  Christian  era,  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  any  of  tbe  States,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of 
crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted  to  have 
been  personally  guilty.''  But  the  clause  was  stricken  out  by  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  another,  which  provided  that  no  person  should  be 
admitted  a  citizen,  who  held  any  hereditary  title. 

He  was  appointed  on  a  committee  of  retrenchment,  to  consider 
and  report  what  reductions  might  be  made  in  tbe  civil  list.  On 
the  report  of  this  committee,  such  a  reduction  was  ordered,  by  sup- 
pressing unnecessary  offices,  and  diminishiog  the  salaries  of  others, 
as  produced  an  annual  saving  to  the  C  nited  States,  of  24 ,000  dollars. 

He  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  to  settle  the  mode  of 
locating  and  disposing  lands  in  the  Western  Territory.    He  pre 
pared  the  report  of  the  committee,  lii  bich  was  adopted.    It  estab- 
lished the  mode  of  locating  and  disposing  tbe  vacant  lands  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  hitherto  been  pusued,  with  little  variation. 

By  the  Confederation,  exclusive  power  over  the  regulation  of 
commerce,  even  by  treaty,  was  not  given  to  Congress;  but  the 
right  wiis  reserved  to  the  State  legislatures,  of  imposing  such  duties 
on  foreigners,  as  their  own  people  were  subjected  to,  and  of  prohibit- 
ing the  exportation  and  importation  of  any  species  of  goods,  within 
their  respective  poits.  The  inconveniences  of  this  arrangement 
were  speedily  felt,  to  an  alarming  degree.  Great  Britain  had  al- 
ready adopted  regulations  destructive  of  our  commerce  with  her 
West  India  islands ;  and  unless  the  United  States,  in  their  federa- 
tive capacity,  were  invested  with  powers  competent  to  tbe  protection 
of  their  commerce,  by  countervailing  regulations,  it  was  obvious 
they  could  never  command  reciprocal  advantages  in  trade ;  without 
wliich  their  foreign  commerce  must  decline,  and  eventually  be  an- 
nihilated. A  committee  was  therefore  appointed,  of  which  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson was  a  member,  to  institute  measures  for  transferring  the  prin- 
cipal jurisdiction  of  commerce,  from  the  States  to  the  Notional  tribu- 
nal. They  reported  resolutions  recommending  the  Legislatures  or 
the  several  States,  to  invest  the  Federal  Government,  for  the  term 
of  fifteen  years,  with  the  power  to  interdict  from  ear  pocte  the 
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jneree  of  Any  nation,  with  whom  the  United  States  shall  not  have 
Established  treaties.  The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  resolutions 
passed. 

All  these  important  transactions,  with  many  others,  in  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  a  leading  agency,  were  accomplished  during  the  win- 
ter and  spring  of  1784,  the  whole  term  of  his  second  congressional 
service. 

During  the  same  term,  he  submitted  a  proposition,  which  embra- 
ced a  double  object — to  invigorate  and  economize  the  government. 
The  permanent  session  of  Congress,  a»d  the  flagrant  remissness  of 
the  members,  had  begun  to  be  a  subject  of  uneasiness  through  the 
country;  and  even  some  of  the  Legislatures  had  recommended  to 
them  .intermissions,  and  pmodical  sessions.    But  the  government 
was  not  yet  organized  into  .separate  Departments ;  there  was  no  dis- 
tinct Executive,  nor  had  the  Confederation  made  provision  for  a 
visible  head  of  affairs,  during  vacations  of  Congress.    Such  a  head 
was  necessary,  however,  to  superintend  the  executive  business,  to 
receive  and  communicate  with  foreign  Ministers  and  nations,  and 
to  assemble  Congress  on  sudden  and  extraordinary  emergencies. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  therefore,  proposed  the  appointment  of  an  executive 
board,  to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  State,  who  should  re- 
main in  session  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  under  the  tide  of 
*  Committee  of  the  States.'    The  powers  of  this  periodical  substi- 
tute of  Congress,  were  to  embrace  all  the  executive  functions  of  the 
principal,  which  should  not  be  specially  reserved,  but  none  of  tlie 
legislative ;  the  concurrence  of  nine  members  should  be  required  to 
determine  all  questions,  except  that  of  adjournment  from  day  to 
day ;  they  should  keep  a  journal  of  their  proceedings  to  be  laid  be- 
fore Congress,  whom  they  should  also  be  empowered  to  assemble, 
on  any  occurrence  during  the  recess,  in  which  the  peace  or  happi- 
ness of  the  United  States  might  be  involved. 

The  proposition  was  adopted,  and  a  Committee  of  the  States  ap- 
pointed. On  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  in  June  following,  they 
entered  upon  their  duties,  but  in  the  course  of  two  months,  quarrel- 
led among  themselves,  divided  into  two  parties,  abandoned  their 
poet,  and  left  the  government  without  any  visible  head,  until  the 
next  meeting  of  Congress.  The  scheme  was  found  to  be  an  im- 
practicable one,  though  it  was  the  best  within  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress, at  that  time,  to  adopt.    And,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a  happy 
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circuttistance  to  our  Republic,  thai  the  theory  {voved  as  impcacticiir 
Ue  as  it  did ;  for  it  developed,  in  a  clear  light,  the  palpable  defect  of 
the  Confederation,  in  not  having  provided  for  a  separation  of  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  functions :  and  this  defect,  to- 
gether with  the  want  of  [adequate  powers  in  the  Geaeial  Govern- 
ment, to  collect  their  contributions,  and  to  regulate  commerce,  were 
the  two  great  causes  which  led  to  the  formation  and  adoption  of 
our  present  Constitution. 

Mr.  Jefierson  has  left  a  brief  reminiscence  of  his  sentiments,  and 
of  an  amusing  interview  with  Dr.  Franklin,  on  learning  the  sudden 
rupture  and  dispeiBion  of  the  new  Executive  Chiefs. 

"  We  have  since  seen  the  same  thing  take  place,  in  the  Directory 
of  France;  and  1  believe  it  will  for  ever  take  [rface  in  any  Execu- 
tive consisting  of  a  plurality.  Our  plan,  best,  I  believe,  combines 
wisdom  and  practicability,  by  providing  a  plurality  of  councillors, 
but  a  single  arbiter  for  ultimate  decision.  I  was  in  France  when 
we  heard  of  this  schism  and  separation  of  our  Committee,  and, 
speaking  with  Dr.  Franklin  of  this  singular  disposition  of  men  to 
quarrel,  and  divide  into  parties,  he  gave  his  sentiments,  as  usoal,  by 
way  of  apologue.  He  mentioubsd  the  Eddystone  light-house,  in  the 
British  channel,  as  being  built  on  a  rock,  in  the  mid-channel,  total- 
ly inaccessible  in  winter^  from  the  boisterous  character  of  that  sea, 
in  that  season ;  that,  therefore,  for  the  two  keepers  employed  to  keep 
up  the  lights,  all  provisions  for  the  winter  were  necessarily  carried  to 
them  in  autumn,  as  they  could  never  be  visited  again  till  the  retmii 
of  the  milder  season ;  that,  on  the  first  practicable  day  in  the  spring, 
a  boat  put  off  to  them  with  fresh  supplies.  The  boatmen  met  at 
the  door  one  of  the  keepers,  and  accosted  him  with  a  ^How  goes  it, 
friend?'  *  Very  well.'  *How  is  your  companion?'  '  I  do  not  know.' 
'  Don't  know  V  'Is  not  hefhere ?'  'I  cant  tell.'  'Have  not  you  seen 
him  to  day  ?'  'No.'  'When  did  you  see  him  V  '  Not  since  last  &1L' 
'  You  have  killed  him  T  ^  Not  I,  indeed.'  They  were  about  to  ligr 
hold  of  him,  as  having  certainly  murdered  his  companion ;  but  he 
desired  them  to  go  up  stairs  and  examine  for  themselves.  They 
went  up,  and  there  found  the  other  keeper.  They  had  quarrelled, 
it  seems,  soon  after  being  left  there,  had  divided  into  two  parties,  as- 
signed the  cares  below  to  one,  and  those  above  to  the  other,  aad 
liad  never  spoken  to,  or  se^  one  another  ^ce. 

While  in  Congress,  at  Annapolis,  IVb.  Jeflerson  received  aa  ur^ 
gent  letter  from  General  Washington,  requesting  his  qiimons  on 
the  institution  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  on  the  conduct  most  proper 
for  him  to  pursue  in  relation  to  it.  The  origin  of  this  institutjon 
was  perfectly  innocent ;  but  its  anti-repubKoan  organization  and 
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tendency  Boon  exdbdi  a  heavy  solkiUMle  in  the  breasts  of  the  more 
sensitive  guardians  of  liberty,  which  at  length  broke  forth  in  accents 
of  loud  and  extensive  disapprobation.  The  idea  was  suggested  by 
General  Knox,  and  finally  matured  into  a  regular  association  of 
all  the  officers  of  the  American  aiiny,  to  continue  during  their  lives, 
and  those  of  their  ddest  male  posterity,  or  in  failure  thereof,  any  col- 
lateral branches  who  might  be  judged  worthy  admission,  with  pow- 
er to  incorporate,  as  honorary  members  for  life,  individuals  of  the 
respective  States,  distinguished  for  their  patriotism  and  abilities. 
The  laws  of  the  association  further  provided  for  periodical  meetings, 
general  and  particular,  fixed  contributions  for  such  of  the  members 
as  might  be  in  distress,  and  a  badge  to  be  worn  by  them,  and  pre- 
sented, by  a  special  envoy,  to  the  French  officers  who  had  served  in 
the  United  States,  who  were  to  be  invited  to  consider  themselves  as 
belonging  to  the  society ;  at  the  head  of  whioh'the  Commander  in 
Chief  was  unanimously  designated  to  place  his  name. 

General  Washington  saw  with  pain  the  uneasiness  of  the  public 
mind  under  this  institution,  and  appealed  to  Mr.  Jefferson  for  his 
advice  on  the  most  eligible  measures  to  be  pursued,  at  the  next 
meeting.  The  answer  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  it  probably  decided  the 
future  destinies  of  this  fanK)ns  institution,  is  worthy  of  being  pre- 
served.    It  is  dated  Annapolis,  April  16,  1784. 

"  I  received  your  favor  of  April  the  8th,  by  Colonel  Harrison. 
The  subject  of  it  is  interesting,  and,  so  far  as  you  have  stood  con- 
nected with  it,  has  been  matter  of  anxiety  to  me ;  because,  what- 
ever luay  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  institution  of  the  Cincinnati, 
as,  in  its  course,  it  draws  to  it  some  degree  of  disapprobation,  I  have 
wished  to  see  you  standing  on  ground  sqparated  from  it,  that  the 
character  which  will  be  handed  to  future  ages,  of  the  head  of  our 
Revolution,  may,  in  no  instance,  be  comproraitted  in  subordinate 
altercations.  The  subject  has  been  at  the  point  of  my  pen  in  every 
letter  I  have  written  to  you,  but  has  been  still  restrained  by  the  re- 
flection that  you  had  among  your  friends  more  able  counsellors,  and, 
in  yourself,  one  abler  than  them  all.  Your  letter  has  now  render- 
ed a  duty  what  was  before  a  desire,  and  I  cannot  better  merit  your 
confidence  than  by  a  full  and  free  communication  of  fiicts  and  sen- 
timents, as  &r  as  they  have  come  within  my  observation.  When 
the  army  was  about  to  be  disbanded,  and  the  officers  to  take  final 
leave,  perhaps  never  again  to  meet,  it  was  natural  for  men  who  had 
accompanied  each  other  through  so  many  scenes  of  hardship,  of 
difficulty  and  danger,  who,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  must  have  been 
rendered  mutually  dear  by  those  aids  and  good  offices,  to  which 
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their  situations  had  given  occasion,  it  was  natural,  I  say,  for  tliese 
to  seize  with  fondness  any  proposition  which  promised  to  bring  them 
together  again,  at  certain  and  regular  periods.  And  this^  1  take 
for  granted,  was  the  origm  and  object  of  this  institution  :  and  I  have 
no  suspicion  that  they  foresaw,  much  less  intended,  those  miBchief^ 
which  exist  perhaps  in  the  forebodings  of  poUticians  only.  I  doubt, 
however,  whether  in  its  execution,  it  would  be  found  to  answer  the 
wishes  of  those  who  framed  it,  and  to  foster  those  friendships  it  wa^ 
intended  to  preserve.  The  members  would  be  brought  together  at 
their  annual  assemblies  no  longer  to  encotinter  a  common  enemy, 
but  to  encounter  one  another  in  debate  and  sentiment.  For  some- 
tliing,  I  suppose,  is  to  be  done  at  these  meetings,  and,  however  un- 
important, it  will  suffice  to  produce  difference  of  opinion,  contradic- 
tion, and  irritation.  The  way  to  make  friends  quarrel  is  to  put 
them  in  disputation  under  the  pubUc  eye.  An  experience  of  near 
twenty  years  has  taught  me,  that  few  friendships  stand  this  test« 
and  that  public  assemblies  where  every  one  is  free  to  act  and  speak^ 
are  the  most  powerful  looseners  of  the  bands  of  private  friendship. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  this  institution  would  fail  in  its  principal  ob- 
ject, the  perpetuation  of  the  personal  friendships  contracted  through 
the  war. 

''The  objections  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  institution  shall 
be  briefly  sketched.     You  will  readily  fill  them  up.    They  urge 
that  it  is  against'the  Confederation — against  the  letter  of  some  of  our 
Constitutions — i^ainst  the  spirit  of  all  of  them ; — ^that  the  foundation 
on  which  all  these  are  built,  is  die  natural  equality  of  man,  the  de- 
nial of  every  pre-eminence  but  that  annexed  to  legal  office,  and,  par- 
ticularly, the  denial  of  a  pre-eminence  by  birth ;  that  however,  in 
their  present  dispositions,  citizens  might  decline  accepting  honorar}' 
instalments  into  the  order ;  but  a  time  may  come,  when  a  change 
of  dispositions  would  render  these  flattering,  when  a  well  directed 
distribution  of  them  might  draw  into  the  order  all  the  men  of  talents, 
of  office,  and  wealth ;  and  in  this  case,  would  probably  procure  an  in- 
graftment  into  the  government ;  that  in  this,  they  will  be  supported 
by  their  foreign  members,  and  the  wishes  and  influence  of  foreign 
courts ;  Uiat  experience  has  shown  that  the  hereditary  branches  of 
modern  governments  are  the  patrons  of  privilege  and  prerogative, 
and  not  of  the  natural  rights  of  the  people,  whose  oppressors  they 
generally  are :  that  besides  these  evils,  which  are  remote,  others 
may  take  place  more  immediately ;  that  a  distinction  is  kept  up  be- 
tween the  civil  and  military,  which  it  is  for  the  happiness  of  both 
to  obliterate ;  that  when  the  members  assemble  they  will  be  propos- 
ing to  do  something,  and  what  that  something  may  be,  will  depend 
on  actual  circumstances ;  that  being  an  organized  body,  under  hab- 
its of  subordination,  the  first  obstruction  to  enterprise  will  be  already 
surmounted  ;  that  the  moderation  and  virtue  of  a  single  character 
have  probably  prevented  this  Revolution  from  being  closed  as  most 
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Others  have  been,  by  a  subversion  of  that  liberty  it  was  mtended  to 
establish  ;  that  he  is  not  immortal,  and  his  successor,  or  some  of  his 
successors,  may  be  led  by  false  calculations  into  a  less  certain  road  to 
glory.        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

"This,  Sir,  is  as  faithful  an  account  of  sentiments  and  facts  as  I 
am  able  to  give  you.  You  know  the  extent  of  the  circle  within 
which  my  observations  are  at  present  circumscribed,  and  can  esti- 
mate how  far,  as  forming  a  part  of  the  general  (^inion^  it  may  merit 
notice,  or  ought  to  influence  your  particular  conduct. 

"  It  now  remains  to  pay  obedience  to  that  part  of  your  letter 
which  requests  sentiments  on  the  most  eligible  measures  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  society,  at  their  next  meeting.  I  must  be  far  from  pre- 
tending to  be  a  judge  of  what  would,  in  fact,  be  the  most  eligible 
measures  for  the  society.  I  can  only  give  you  the  opinions  of  those 
with  whom  I  have  conversed,  and  who,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
aie  unfriendly  to  it.  They  lead  to  these  conclusions.  1.  If  the  so- 
ciety proceed  according  to  its  institution,  it  will  be  better  to  make  no 
application  to  Congress  on  that  subject,  or  any  other,  in  their  associa- 
ted character.  2.  If  they  should  propose  to  modify  it,  so  as  to  ren* 
der  it  unobjectionable,  I  think  it- wocdd  not  be  effected  without  such 
a  modification  as  would  amount  almost  to  annihilation :  for  such 
would  it  be  to  part  with  its  inheritability,  its  organization,  and  its 
assemblies.  3.  If  they  shall  be  disposed  to  discontinue  the  whole, 
it  would  remain  with  Uiem  to  determine  whether  they  would  choose 
it  to  be  done  by  their  own  act  only,  or  by  a  reference  of  the  matter 
to  Congress,  which  would  in&Uibly  produce  a  recommendation  of 
to^  discontinuance. 

"  You  will  be  sensible.  Sir,  that  these  communications  are  with- 
out reserve.  I  supposed  such  to  be  your  wish,  and  mean  them  but 
as  materials,  vnih  such  others  as  you  may  collect,  for  your  better 
judgment  to  work  oil  I  consider  the  whole  matter  as  between  our- 
selves alone,  having  determined  to  take  no  active  part  in  thl^  or  any 
thing  else,  which  may  lead  to  altercation,  or  disturb  that  quiet  and 
tranquiUity  of  mind,  to  which  I  consign  the  remaining  portion  of 
my  fife.  I  have  been  thrown  back  by  events,  on  a  stage  where  I 
had  never  more  thought  to  appear.  It  is  but  for  a  time,  however, 
and  as  a  day  laborer,  free  to  withdraw,  or  be  withdrawn  at  will. 
While  I  remain,  I  shall  pursue  in  silence  the  path  of  right,  but  in 
every  situation,  public  or  private,  I  shaU  be  gratified  by  all  occasions 
of  rendering  you  service,  and  of  convincing  you  there  is  no  one,  to 
whom  your  reputation  and  happiness  are  dearer  than  to.  Sir,  your 
most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant.** 

The  sentiments  of  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the  subject  of  the  Cincinnati, 

were  the  sentiments  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  Congress ; 

and  they  soon  animated  the  mass  of  the  people.    General  Wash- 
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iagtoQ  was  oppressed  with  solkitude;  he  'we^;faed  the  oooaideni* 
lions  submitted  to  him,  with  intense  deliberfttioa ;  and  although 
concious  of  the  purity  of  the  motives  in  which  the  institution  or^in  - 
ated,  he  became  sensible  that  it  might  produce  political  evils,  whidi 
the  warmth  of  those  motives  had  disguised.    But  whether  so  or 
not,  the  &ct  that  a  majority  of  the  people  were  opposed  to  it,  was  a 
sufficient  motive  with  him,  for  desiring  its  immediate  suppression. 
The  first  annual  meeting  was  to  be  held  in  May  ensuing,  at  Phil- 
adelphia ;  it  was  now  at  hand  ;  and  he  went  to  it  with  the  deter- 
mination to  exert  all  his  influence  for  its  annihilation.    He  propos- 
ed the  matter  to  his  fellow  officers,  and  urged  it  with  all  his  powers. 
'  It  met  with  an  opposition,'  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  '  which  was  ob- 
served to  cloud  his  fece  with  an  anxiety,  that  the  most  distressful 
scenes  of  the  war  had  scarcely  ever  produced.     The  question  of 
dissolution  was  canvassed  for  several  days,  and,  at  length,  the  or- 
der was  on  the  pomt  of  receiving  its  annihilation,  by  the  vote  of  a 
great  majority^of  its  members.    At  this  moment,  their  envoy  arriv- 
ed from  France,  charged  with  letters  from  the  French   officers, 
accepting  cordially  the  proposed  badges  of  fellowship,  vrith  solicita- 
tions from  others  to  be  received  into  the  order,  and  the  recogniliou 
of  their  magnanimous  sovereign.    Tlie  prospect  was  now  changed. 
The  question  assumed  a  new  form.     After   an  offer  made  by 
themselves,  and  accepted  by  their  friends,  in  what  words  could 
they  clothe  a  proposition  to  retract  it,  which  would  not  cover  them- 
selves with  the  reproaches  of  levity  and  ingratitude?  which  would 
not  appear  an  insult  to  those  whom  tlxey  loved  ?    They  found  it 
necessary,  therefore,  to  preserve  so  much  of  the  institution,  as  would 
support  the  foreign  branch;    but  they  obliterated  every  feature 
which  was  calculated  to  give  offence  to  their  own  citizens ;  thus" 
sacrificing,  on  each  liand,  to  their  brave  allies,  and  to  their  country.' 
The  sodety  was  to  retain  its  existence,  its  name,  aiid  ite  chari- 
table funds ;  these  last,  however,  were  to  be  deposited  with  their 
respective  Legislatures.    The  order  was  to  be  no  longer  hereditary  ; 
and  it  was  to  be  communicated  to  no  new  members.    The  geaeiai 
meetings,  instead  of  annual,  were  to  be  triennial  only.    The  eagle 
and  ribbon,  indeed,  were  retained ;  because  they  were  willing  they 
should  be  worn  by  their  friends  in  a  country  where  they  would  not 
be  objects  of  offence;  but  themselves  never  wore  theoL    "Tbey 
laid  them  up  in  their  bureaus,  vnth  the  medals  of  American  Inde- 
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peDdence,  with  those  of  the  trophies  they  had  taken,  and  the  battW 
they  liad  won." 

On  the  7th  of  May,  Congress  resolved  that  a  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary  should  be  appointed,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr. 
Adams,  already  in  Europe,  for  negotiating  treaties  of  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  unanimously  elected. 

The  charge  confided  to  this  distinguished  Legation,  comprehend- 
ed the  origination  and  management  of  all  our  Foreign  Relations ; 
the  adjustment  of  which,  upon  a  firm  atid  eqaitable  basis,  was  evi- 
dently an  undertaking  of  uncommon  magnitude,  difficulty  and  deli- 
cacy.    We  had  now  become  an  independent  nation,  and,  as  such, 
it  was  incumbent  upon  us  to  assert,  with  dignity,  all  those  rights  of 
feUowship  with  other  nations,  to  which  our  separate  and  equal  sta- 
tion gave  us  an  equal  title ;  and  to  receive,  with  suitable  acknowl- 
edgements, as  many  favors,  as  any  of  them  were  disposed  to  grant. 
It  was  the  great  object  of  Congress,  in  the  appointment  of  these 
Ambassadors,  to  get  our  commerce  established  with  every  nation, 
on  a  footing  as  &vorable  as  that  of  any  other  government ;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  they  were  directed  to  propose  to  each  nation  a  dis- 
tinct treaty  of  commerce.     The  acceptance,  too,  of  such  treaties, 
would  amoimt  to  an  acknowledgement,  by  each,  of  our  independ- 
ence, and  of  our  reception  into  the  fraternity  of  nations ;  "  which," 
says  Mr.  Jefferson,  '^although  as  possessing  our  station  of  right,  and 
in  tact,  we  would  not  c(»idescend  to  ask,  we  were  not  unwilling  to 
furnish  opportunities  for  receiving  their  friendly  salutations  and  wel- 
come."   With  France,  the  United  Netherlands  and  Sweden,  the 
(Jailed  States  already  had  commercial  treaties ;  but  commissions 
were  given  for  those  countries  also,  should  any  amendments  be 
thought  necessary.    The  other  Powers,  to  which  treaties  were  to 
be  pcopoaed,  were  ElnglaiM),  Hamburg,  Saxony,  Prussia,  Denmark, 
Ruasia,  Austria,  Venice,  Rome,  Naples,  Tuscany,  Sardinia,  Genoa, 
Spain,  Portugal^  the  Porte,  Algiers,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Morocco. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Mr.  Jefferson  accepted  the  honorable  commission  of  Ambassa- 
dor, and  bid  a  final  adieu  to  Congress,  on  the  11th  of  May,  'Si, 
Instead  of  returning  to  Monticello,  the  scene  of  his  recent  and  dis- 
tressing bereavement,  he  went  directly  to  Philadelphia,  took  with 
him  his  eldeit  daughter,  then  in  that  city,  and  proceeded  thence  to 
Boston,  in  quest  of  a  passage.     This  was  the  only  occasion  on 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  ever  visited  New  England ;  and  while  pursu- 
ing his  journey,  he  made  a  point  of  stopping  at  the  principal  towns 
on  the  seaboard,  to  inform  himself  of  the  state  of  commerce  in  each 
State.    With  the  same  view,  he  extended  his  route  into  New  Hamp- 
shire,  and  returned  to  Boston.    He  sailed  thence,  on  the  5th  of 
July,  in  the  merchant  ship  Ceres,  bound  to  Cowes,  where  he  arrived, 
after  a  pleasant  voyage,  on  the  26th.    He  was  detained  there  a  few 
days,  by  the  indisposition  of  his  daughter,  embarked  for  Havre  on 
the  30th,  and  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of  August.    He  called 
immediately  on  Dr.  Franklin,  at  Passy,  communicated  to  him 
their  charge  and  instructions ;  and  they  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams,  then 
at  the  Hague,  to  join  them  at  Paris. 

The  instructions  given  by  Congress  to  the  first  Plenipotentiaries 
of  Independent  America,  were  a  novelty  in  the  history  of  interna- 
tional transactions ;  and  much  curiosity  was  manifested  by  the  di- 
plomatic corps  of  Euiope,  resident  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  to  know 
the  author  of  them.    These  instructions  contemplated  the  introduc- 
tion of  numerobs  and  fundamental  reformations  in  the  reciprocal 
relations  of  neutrals  and  belligerents,  which,  had  the  propositioiisof 
our  Ministers  been  embraced  by  the  principal  powers  of  Europe, 
would  have  effected  a  series  of  the  most  substantial  and'  desirable 
improvements  in  the  international  code  of  mankind.    The  princi- 
pal reformations  intended,  were,  a  provision  exempting  firom  cap- 
ture, by  the  pubUc  or  private  armed  ships  of  either  belligerent,  when 
at  war,  all  merchant  vesseb  and  their  cargoes,  employed  merely  in 
carrying  on  the  commerce  between  nations — or,  in  other  words,  the 
aboUtion  of  privateering ;  a  provision  against  the  molestation  of 
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fishermen,  husbandmen,  citizens  unanned,  and  following  their  oc- 
cupations in  unfortified  places ;  fcnr  the  humane  treatment  of  prison- 
ers of  war ;  for  the  abolition  of  contraband  of  war,  which  exposes 
merchant  vessels  to  such  ruinous  detentions  and  abuses ;  and  for 
the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  "  free  bottoms,  free  goods." 

Such  were  the  distinguishing  features  of  these  unique  instruc* 
lions ;  and  the  interesting  question  of  their  authorship  has  never 
been  settled  until  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Private 
Correspondence.  In  a  letter  of  his,  written  but  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  to  John  Q,.  Adams,  then  President  of  the  United  States,, 
the  whole  history  of  the  transaction  is  concisely  stated,  in  answer 
to  a  special  and  friendly  enquiry  on  the  subject.  With  a  modesty 
only  equalled  by  his  uniform  silence  theretofore,  upon  the  point,  he 
ascribes  to  Dr.  Franklin,  the  merit  of  having  suggested  the  princi- 
pal innovations,  meditated  by  these  instructions. 

"  I  am  thankful  for  the  very  interesting  message  and  documents 
of  which  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a  copy,  and  will 
state  n^y  recollections  as  to  the  particular  passage  of  the  message 
to  which  you  ask  my  attention.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace,  Con- 
gress, sensible  of  their  right  to  assume  independence,  would  not 
condescend  to  ask  its  acknowledgment  from  other  nations,  yet 
were  willing,  by  some  of  the  ordinary  international  transactions,  to 
receive  what  would  imply  that  acknowledgement.  They  appointed 
commissiouers,  therefore,  to  propose  treaties  of  commerce  to  the 
principal  nations  of  Europe.  I  was  then  a  member  of  Congress, 
was  of  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  instructions  for  the  com- 
missioners, was,  as  you  suppose,  the  draughtsman  of  those  actually 
agr^ed^  to,  and  was  joined  with  your  father  and  Doctor  FrankUn, 
to  carry  them  into  execution.  But  the  stipulations  making  part  of 
these  instructions,  which  respected  privateering,  blockades,  contra- 
l)and,  and  freedom  of  the  fisheries,  were  not  original  conceptions 
of  mine.  They  had  before  been  suggested  by  Doctor  Franklin,  in 
some  of  his  papers  in  possession  of  the  public,  and  had,  I  think, 
been  recommended  in  some  letter  of  his  to  Congress.  I  happen 
only  to  have  been  the  inserter  of  them  in  the  first  public  act  which 
gave  the  formal  sanction  of  a  public  authority."        *  * 

Agreeably  to  their  request,  Mr.  Adams  soon  joined  his  colleagues 
of  the  Legation,  at  Paris ;  and  their  first  employment  was,  to  pre- 
pare a  general  form  of  treaty,  based  upon  the  broad  principles  of 
their  instructk>ns,  to  be  proposed  to  each  nation,  without  discrimina- 
tion, but  without  urging  it  upon  any.  In  the  conference  with  the 
Count  de  Yergennes,  with  whose  natk>n  the  United  States  already 
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had  a  Ueaty,  it  was  mutually  agreed  to  leave  to  legidlatire  reg^a- 
tton,  an  both  sides,  such  modifications  of  our  commocial  iatercoorse 
as  would  vdufitarily  flow  from  amicable  dispositioiis.  They  next 
bounded  the  Ministers  of  the  several  European  nations,  assembled 
at  the  court  of  Versailles,  on  the  dispositions  of  their  respective  gov- 
ernments towards  mutocd  commerce,  and  the  expediency  of  encour- 
aging it  by  the  protection  of  a  treaty.  The  final  success  of  their 
propositions  to  the  various  Powers,  during  a  twelve  month  term  of 
joint  diplomatic  attendance  in  Europe,  is  very  pleasantly  and  com- 
prehensively stated  by  Mr.  Jefferson  himself. 

^  Old  Frederick,  of  Prussia,  met  us  cordially,  and  without  hesita- 
tion, and,  appointing  the  Baron  de  Thulemeyer,  his  minister  at  the 
Hague,  to  negotiate  with  us,  we  communicated  to  him  our  Projelj 
which,  with  little  alteration  by  the  King,  was  soon  concluded. 
Denmark  and  Tuscany  entered  also  into  negotiations  with  us. 
Other  Powers  appearing  indifierent,  we  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
press  them.  They  seemed,  in  fact,  to  know  little  about  us,  but  as 
rebels,  who  had  been  successful  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the 
mother  country.  They  Vere  ignorant  of  our  commerce,  which  had 
l)een  always  monopolized  by  England,  .and  of  the  exchange  of  ar- 
ticles it  might  offer  advantageously  to  both  parties.  They  were 
inclined,  therefore,  to  stand  aloof,  until  they  could  see  better  what 
relations  might  be  usefully  instituted  with  us.  The  negotiations, 
tlierefore,  begun  with  Denmark  and  Tuscany,  we  protracted  de- 
signedly, until  our  powers  had  expired ;  and  abstained  from  making 
new  propositions  to  others  having  no  colonies ;  because  our  com- 
merce being  an  exchange  of  raw  for  wrought  materials,  is  a  com- 
petent price  for  admission  into  the  colonies  of  those  possessing  them ; 
but  were  we  to  give  it,  without  price,  to  others,  all  would  claim  it, 
without  price,  on  the  ground  of  gentis  amicissimcB.^^ 

Such  was  the  insufferable  affectation  of  reserve  and  hauteur, 
with  which  the  Ambassadors  of  independent  America  were  treated, 
by  the  sapient  representatives  of  the  governments  of  the  ancient 
world.  How  ridiculous  must  their  shoit  sighted  dipl<»iacy  appear, 
at  tlie  present  day,  in  the  frice  of  all  Europe  !  '  It  is  true,  the  Uni- 
ted States  had  just  emerged  from  a  subordinate  condition  ;  but  a 
little  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  resources,  the  people,  and  in- 
stitutions of  America,  would  have  apprised  them  of  the  rank  she 
was  destined  to  hold  in  the  scale  of  empire,  and  of  th^  nature  of 
those  relations  which  it  was  th^  interest  to  have  estaUisbed  with 
her.  By  assuming  an  air  of  coyness  and  indifibrence,  they  proba-- 
bly  imagined  they  could  inveigle  our  Ministen  into  terms  more  ad^ 
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TADtageous  to  themaelves,  than  they  were  in  the  habit  of  instituting 
with  the  old  countries,  and  more  experienced  agents.  But  they 
were  met  by  the  untutored  negouators  of  republican  America,  with 
an  equal  indifference,  as  just  and  honwable.  as  theirs  was  falla- 
cious and  disreputable,  springing  as  it  did,  from  a  sense  of  the  real 
value  of  our  commerce,  and  a  determination  not  to  exchange  it,  in 
any  case,  without  an  adequate  equivalent.  As  soon  as  they  became 
sensible,  therefore,  that  they  could  do  nothing  with  the  greater 
Powers,  who  alone  could  offer  a  competent  exchange  for  our  com- 
merce, they  prudently  resolved  not  to  hamper  oiur  country  with  en- 
gagements to  those  of  less  significance ;  and  accordingly  suffered 
their  commission  to  expire  without  closing  any  other  negotiation 
than  that  with  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Thus,  through  the  stupidity  and  avarice  of  European  govern- 
ments, was  lost  to  the  world,  a  precious  opportunity  of  reforming 
fundamentally  its  international  code,  by  the  introduction  of  those 
wise  and  beneficent  principles,  which  emanated  from  the  mind  of  a 
Jefferson  and  a  Franklin,  and  which  have  been  the  admiration  of 
all  nations,  in  all  succeeding  times.*  "  Had  these  governments," 
says  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  been  then  apprised  of  the  Station  we  should 
so  soon  occupy  among  nations,  all,  I  believe,  would  have  met  us 
promptly  and  with  frankness.  These  principles  would  then  have 
been  established  with  all,  and  from  being  the  conventional  law  with 
us  alone,  would  have  slid  into  their  engagements  with  one  another, 
and  become  general.  They  have  not  yet  got  into  written  history ; 
but  their  adoption  by  our  southern  brethren,  wiU  bring  them  into 
observance,  and  make  them,  what  they  should  be^  a  part  of  the  law 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  reformation  of  prmciples  for  which  they 
they  vrill  be  indebted  to  us." 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1785,  Mr.  Jefferson  received  the  unan- 
imous appointment  of  Minister  Plei>ipotentiary  at  the  Court  of 


*  In  allusion  to  these  new  principles  of  international  policy,  the  Edinbur^ 
Reriew,  whose  bigh  toryism  on  all  points,  makes  it  the  best  witness  in  the  case, 
is  conalrained  to  make  a  respectable  aekaowlodgineBU  In  an  article  of  the  July 
No.  laSO,  reviewinff  Jefferson's  Works,  it  says  :— 

*^  The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to  us  a  point  of  more  imnedkite, 
as,  indeed,  it  some  day  must  become  a  point  of  incalculable  importance.  It  in* 
'volvee  bold  innovations  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Law  of  Nations, 
as  hitherto  undezetood  and  established.  Some  of  these  innovations  appear  to 
be  improvements  for  the  interest  of  humanity ;  others,  to  be  only  encroach- 
ments and  pretexts  for  the  interest  of  America." 


\ 
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France,  as  successor  to  Dr.  Franklin,  who  had  obtained  leave  ia 
return  to  America.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  same  dignified  sta^ 
tion  in  Odober,  '87,  on  the  expiration  of  his  first  term,  and  contin- 
ued to  represent  tlie  United  States  at  that  polite  Court,  until  Octo- 
ber, 1789,  when  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  native  country. 

Mr.  Adams  was  about  the  same  time  appointed  MinisCbr  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  England,  and  left  Paris  for  London,  in  June,  '85. 

Mr.  Jefferson  accepted  the  appointment,  with  a  native  diflSdence, 

heightened  by  a  sense  of  the  extraordinary  merits  of  his  predecessor, 

and  of  the  exalted  estimation  in  which  they  had  estabUshed  him 

with  the  French  nation.    In  his  letter  of  acceptance,  to  John  Jay, 

Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  he  conveys  his  acknowledgements, 

in  the  following  terms. 

''  I  beg  permission  through  you.  Sir,  to  testify  to  Congress  my 
gratitude  for  this  new  mark  of  their  favor,  and  my  assurances  of 
endeavoring  to  merit  it  by  a  faithful  attention  to  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  annexed  to  it  Fervent  zeal  is  all  which  I  can  be  sure  of 
carrying  into  your  service ;  and  where  I  fail  through  a  want  of  those 
powers  which  nature  and  circumstances  deny  me,  I  shall  rely  on 
their  indulgence,  and  much  also  on  that  candor  with  which  your 
goodness  will  present  my  proceedings  to  their  eye.  The  kind 
terms  m  which  you  are  pleased  to  no^*'  this  honor  to  me,  require 
my  sincere  thanks." 

Mr.  Jefferson's  reception  at  the  splendid  Court  of  Versailles,  as  res- 
ident Ambassador  of  America,  and  his  introduction  into  the  brilliant 
circles  of  Paris,  were  of  the  most  flattering  character.    At  first,  be 
was  universally  pointed  to,  and  appreciated  only,  as  the  successor  of 
the  admired,  the  beloved,  the  venerated  Fmnklin ;  but  in  a  short 
dme,  his  own  estimable  qualities  became  known,  and  established 
him  in  the  affections  of  the  nation,  with  a  firmness  and  fervor, 
which  rivaled  the  reputation  of  his  predecessor.    He  was  every 
where,  and  on  all  occasions,  greeted  with  a  welcome,  which  har- 
monized nobly  with  the  trite  pre-eminence  of  that  generous  people,  in 
all  the  social  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  widi  their  cordial  attach- 
ments, in  particular,  to  the  freemen  and  freedom  of  the  United 
States.    With  a  mind  constituted,  as  was  Mr.  Jefferson's,  so  much 
in  unison  with  the  sensibility,  frankness  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
French  character,  it  is  not  wonderful,  that  the  attentions  which 
were  showered  upon  him,  the  science  of  their  Uterary  men,  the 
'(varmth  of  their  general  philanthropy,  and  the  devotedness  of  theic 
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nAioti  friendships,  made  an  impiessioB  iipen  him,  which  he  carried, 
iaall  its  freshness,  to  his  grave. 

On  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Franklin  from  the  diplomfttic  field,  the 
duties  of  the  joint  commission  for  forming  commercial  treaties  in 
Europe,  devolved  on  Mr.  Jefieison  and  Mr.  Adams ;  and  their  sep- 
arate location,  added  to  their  insuperable  repugnance  to  pressing  the 
subject  upon  the  European  governments,  had  almost  extinguished 
the  idear  of  fiirther  operations.  But  in  February,  1786,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son received,  by  express,  a  letter  from  his  colleague  in  London,  urg- 
ing his  immediate  attendance  at  that  Court,  sta^ngtis  a  reason,  that 
he  thought  he  discovered  there  some  symptoms  of  a  more  favorable 
disposition  towards  the  United  States.  Col.  Smith,  his  Secretary  of 
Legation,  was  the  bearer  of  Mr.  Adams'  urgencies.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Jefferson  left  Paris,  on  the  1st  of  March,  ibr  the  purpose  of  cooper- 
ating with  Mr.  Adams  in  a  second  attempt  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  Great  Britain.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  the  two 
Ministers  joined,  and  agreed  on  a  very  summary  and  liberal  form 
of  treaty  to  be  offered,  proposing,  in  divect  terms,  anmtual  exchange 
af  citizenship,  of  ships,  and  of  productions  generally. 

The  reader  wiU  be  amused  ivith  Mr.  Jefferson's  account  of  the 
magnanimous  reception  of  their  proposition,  and  of  4he  final  result 
of  his  trip  to  the  dignified  Court  of  St.  James !  1 

'^  On  my  presentation,  as  usual,  to  the  King  and  Q,ueen,  at  their 
leveesy  it  was  impossible  for  any  thing  to  be  more  ungracious,  than 
their  notice  of  Mr.  Adams  and  myself.  I  saw,  at  once,  that  the 
ulcerations  of  mind  in  that  quarter,  left  nothing  to  be  expected  on 
the  subject  of  my  attendance ;  and,  on  the  firstconference  with  the 
Marquis  of  Caermarthen,  the  Minister  for  foreign  affairs,  the  dis- 
tance and  disinclination  which  he  betrayed  in  his  conversation,  the 
vagueness  and  evasions  of  his  answers  to  us,  confirmed  me  in  the 
belief  of  their  aversion  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  us.  We  de- 
livered him,  however,  our  Projet,  Mr.  Adams  not  despairing  as 
much  as  I  did,  of  its  effect.  We  afterwards,  by  one  or  more  notes, 
requested  his  appointment  of  an  interview  and  conference,  which, 
without  directly  declining,  be  evaded,  by  pretence  of  other  pressing 
occupations  for  the  moment.  After  staying  there  seven  weeks,  till 
within  a  few  days  of  the  expiration  of  our  commission,  I  informed 
the  Minister,  by  note,  that  my  duties  at  Paris  required  my  return  to 
that  place,  and  that  I  should,  with  pleasure,  be  the  bearer  of  any 
commands  to  his  Ambassador  there.  He  answered,  that  he  had 
none  and  wishing  me  a  pleasant  journey,  I  left  London  the  26tlij 
and  arrived  at  Paris  the  30th  of  April," 
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Mr.  Jefferaon's  duties,  while  Miaistor  Plenipet^Bttiary  at  Paru^ 
were  principally  confined  to  the  subject  of  our  commercial  rdaiions 
with  that  country ;  in  which  he  effected  many  important  modifica- 
tions, highly  advantageous  to  the  United  States.    He  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  receipt  of  our  whale  oils,  salted  fish,  and  salted  meats, 
on  favorable  terms ;  the  admission  of  our  rice  on  equal  t^ms  with 
that  of  Piedmont,  Egypt,  and  the  Levant ;  a  fuppression  of  the 
duties  on  our  wheat,  flour,  furs,  &c. ;  the  suppression  of  the  mo- 
nopoly for  making  and  selling  spermaceti  candles ;  the  naturali2a- 
tion  of  our  ships ;  a  mitigation  of  the  monopoly  of  our  tobacco 
trade  by  the  farmers-general  of  France ;  a  reduction  of  the  du- 
ties on  our  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine ;  and  the  firee  admission  of  oiu 
productions  generally,nnto  their  West  India  islands.    In  exchange^ 
the  United  States  received,  by  direct  trade,  the  wines,  brandies,  oik, 
and  productions  and  manufactures  generally,  of  France.    These 
objects  were  not  accomplished,  however,  without  a  series  of  difficult 
aUd  laborious  negotiations,  aided  by  the  mutual  good  temper  and 
dispositions  of  both  parties,  and  by  the  mediation  of  a  powerful 
auxiliary  and  friend  at  that  Court,  whose  arduous  and  disinterested 
services  in  the  cause  of  America,  can  never  be  forgotten. 

"  On  these  occasions,"  says  he,  ''  I  was  powerfully  aided  by  aU 
the  influence  and  the  energies  of  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  who 
proved  himself  equally  zealous  for  the  friendship  and  welfare  of  both 
nations^  and,  in  justice,  I  must  also  say,  that  I  found  the  govern- 
ment entirely  disposed  to  befriend  us  on  all  occasions,  and  to  jrield 
us  every  indulgence,  not  absolutely  injurious  to  themselves.  The 
Count  de  Vergennes  had  the  reputation  vrith  the  diplomatic  corps, 
of  being  wary  and  slippery  in  his  diplomatic  intercourse  ;  and  so 
he  might  be,  with  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  slippery,  and  double 
faced  themselves.  As  he  saw  that  I  had  no  indirect  views,  practic- 
ed no  subtleties,  meddled  in  no  intrigues,  pursued  no  concealed  ob- 
ject, I  found  him  as  frank,  as  honorable,  as  easy  of  access  to  reason^ 
as  any  man  with  whom  I  had  ever  done  business ;  and  I  must 
say  the  same  for  his  successor,  Montmorin^  one  of  the  most  honest 
and  worthy  of  human  beings." 

Our  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  having,  at  this  time,  been 
suddenly  placed  imder  alarm,  by  the  capture  of  two  of  our  veaeels 
and  crews,  by  the  Barbary  cruisers,  Mr.  Jefferson  projected  a  coali- 
tion of  the  principal  European  Powers,,  subject  to  their  habitual 
depredations,  to  compel  the  piratical  States  to  perpetual  peace^aiui 
to  guaranty  that  peace  toeach  other.    He  was  eady  and  resolately 
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I,  80  fill  as  hkopiiikns  oouU  have  weiglit,  thai  tho  Uni- 
ted Stated  should  never  acquiesce  in  "  the  European  humihatiGn/' 
as  he  termed  it,  of  purchasing  their  peace  of  those  lawless  pirates. 
'^Millions  for  defence,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute,"  was. his  celebra* 
ted  motto*  The  following  is  a  statement  of  his  reasons  for  this  dig- 
nified and  energetic  policy,  addressed  to  Mr.  Adams,  soon  after  re- 
turning to  Paris,  with  a  view  to  obtain  his  concurrence  in  the  prop- 
oiiiition. 

"  1.  Justice  is  in  favor  of  this  opinion.    2.  Honor  favors  it.    3.  It 
will  procure  us  respect  in  Europe ;  and  respect  is  a  safeguard  to 
interest.    4.  It  will  arm  the  federal  head,  with  the  safest  of  all  the 
instrumenu  of  coercion  over  its  delinquent  members,  and  prevent 
it  from  using  what  would  be  less  safe.    I  think,  that  so  far  you  go 
with  me.    But  in  the  next  steps  we  shall  differ.     6.  I  think  it  least 
expensive.    6.  Equally  effectual.    I  ask  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  guns,  the  one  half  of  which  shall  be  in  constant  cniise.     This 
fleet,  built,  manned,  and  victualled  for  six  months,  will  cost  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling.    Its  annual  expense 
will  be  three  hundred  pounds  sterling  a  gun,  including  every  thing : 
this  will  be  forty-five  thousand  pounds  sterUng  a  year.     I  take 
British  experience  for  the  basis  of  my  calculation :   though  we 
know,  from  our  own  experience,  that  we  can  do  in  this  way  for 
pounds  lawful,  what  costs  them  pounds  sterling.    Were  we  to 
charge  all  this  to  the  Algerine  war,  it  would  amount  to  Uttle  more 
than  we  must  pay  if  we  buy  peace.    But  as  it  is  proper  and  neces- 
sary, that  we  should  establish  a  small  marine  force,  (even  were  we 
to  buy  a  peace  from  the  Algerines)  and  as  -that  force,  laid  up  in 
our  dock -yard,  would  cost  half  as  much  annually  as  if  kept  in  or- 
der for  service,  we  have  a  right  to  say,  that  only  twenty  two  thou- 
sand and  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  per  annum,  should  be 
charged  to  the  Algerine  war.    7.  It  will  be  as  eflectual.     To  all  the 
mismanagements  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  urged  to  show  that  war 
against  those  people  is  ineffectual,  I  urge  a  single  fact  to  prove  the 
contrary,  where  there  is  any  management.    About  forty  years  ago, 
the  Algerines  having  broke  their  treaty  with  France,  this  court 
sent  Monsieur  de  Massiac,  with  one  large  and  two  small  frigates : 
he  blockaded  the  harbor  of  Algiers  three  months,  and  they  subscrib- 
ed to  the  terms  he  proppsed.     If  it  be  admitted,  however,  that  war, 
on  the  fairest  prospects,  is  still  exposed  to  imcertainties,  I  weigh 
against  this  the  greater  uncertainty  of  the  duration  of  a  peace  bought 
with  money,  from  such  a  people^  fiom  a  Dey  eighty  years  old,  and 
by  a  nation  who,  on  the  hypothesis  of  bujing  peace,  is  to  have 
no  power  on  the  sea  to  enforce  an  observance  of  it. 

^'  So  for  I  have  gone  on  the  supposition,  that  the  whole  weight  of 
this  war  would  rest  on  us.    But  1.  Naples  will  join  us.    The 
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chamcter  of  ihm  naval  minister  (Aoton)^  his  known  senumdllfs 
with  respect  to  the  peace  Spain  is  officially  trying  to  make  for 
them,  and  his  dispositions  against  the  Algerines,  give  the  best 
grounds  to  believe  it.    2.  Every  principle  of  reason  assures  us, 
that  Portugal  will  join  us.    I  state  this  as  taking  for  granted,  ^l^at 
all  seem  to  believe,  that  they  will  not  be  at  peace  with  Algier?. 
L  suppose,  then,  that  a  convention  might  be  formed  between  For- 
tugsJ,  Naples,  and  the  United  States,  by  which  the  burden  of  the 
war  might  be  quotaed  on  them,  according  to  their  respective  wealth ; 
and  the  term  of  it  should  be,  when  Algiers  should  subscribe  to  a 
peace  with  all  three  on  equal  terms.    This  might  be  left  open  for 
other  nations  to  accede  to ;  and  many,  if  not  most  of  the  power? 
of  Europe  (except  FvELnce,  England,  Holland,  and  Spain,  if  her 
peace  be  made)  would  sooner  or  later  enter  into  the  confederacy,  for 
the  sake  of  having  their  peace  with  the  piratical  States  guarantied 
by  the  whole.    I  suppose,  that,  in  this  case,  our  proportion  of  kiKt 
would  not  be  the  half  of  what  I  first  calculated  on." 

Presuming  on  Mr.  Adams'  concurrence,  and  without  waiting  h^ 
answer,  Mr.  Jefferson  immediately  draughted  and  proposed  to  the 
diplomatic  corps  at  Paris,  for  consultation  with  their  respective  gov- 
ernments, articles  of  special  confederation  against  the  Barbar)'  Pow- 
evifj  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Proposals  for  concerted  operation  among  the  powers  at  war  with 
the  piratical  States  of  Barbary. 

1.  It  is  proposed,  that  the  several  powers  at  war  with  the  pinUi- 
cal  States  of  Barbary,  or  any  two  or  more  of  them,  who  shall  be 
willing,  shall  enter  into  a  convention  to  carry  on  their  operation? 
against  those  States,  in  concert,  beginning  with  the  Algerines. 

2.  This  convention  shall  remain  open  to  any  other  power,  who 
shall,  at  any  future  time,  wish  to  accede  to  it ;  the  parties  lesenincr 
the  right  to  prescribe  the  conditions  of  such  accession,  according  to 
the  circumstances  existing  at  the  time  it  shall  be  proposed. 

3.  The  object  of  the  convention  shall  be  to  compel  the  piratical 
States  to  perpetual  peace,  without  price,  and  to  guaranty  that  peace 
to  each  other. 

4.  The  operations  for  obtauiing  this  peace,  shall  be  constant  crui^ 
es  on  their  coast,  with  a  naval  force  now  to  be  agreed  on.  It  ^ 
not  proposed,  that  this  force  shall  be  so  considerable,  as  to  be  incon- 
venient  to  any  party.  It  is  believed,  that  half  a  dozen  frigate^ 
with  as  many  tenders  or  xebecs,  one  half  of  which  shall  be  in  cruise, 
while  the  other  half  is  at  rest,  will  suffice. 

5.  The  force  agreed  to  be  necessary,  shall  be  furnished  by  tl^ 
parties,  in  certain  quotas,  now  to  be  fixed  ;  it  being  expected,  that 
each  will  be  v^alling  to  ccmtribute,  in  such  proportion  as  circum- 
stances may  rend^  reasonable. 
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6.  As  miscarrieges  often  proceed  from  the  want  of  bannony 
unong  officers  of  d^erent  nations,  the  parties  shalt  now  eonsider 
and  decide,  whether  it  will  not  be  better  to  contribute  their  quotas 
in  money,  to  be  employed  in  fitting  out  and  keeping  on  duty  a 
single  fleet  of  the  force  agreed  on. 

7.  The  diflSculties  and  delays,  too,  which  will  attend  the  man- 
agement of  these  operations,  if  conducted  by  the  parties  themseWes 
separately,  distant  as  their  courts  may  be  from  aae  another,  and 
incapable  of  meeting  in  coDsultation,  8i:^gest  a  question^  whether 
it  will  not  be  better  for  them  to  give  full  powers,  for  that  purpose, 
to  their  Ambassadors,  or  other  Ministers  resident  at  some  one  court 
of  Europe,  who  shall  form  a  Committee,  or  Council,  for  canying 
this  convention  into  effect ;  wherein,  the  vote  of  each  member  shall 
be  computed  in  proportion  to  the  quota  of  his  sovereign,  and  the 
majority  so  computed,  shall  prevail  in  all  questions  within  the 
view  of  tliis  convention.  The  court  of  Versailles  is  prc^posed,  on 
account  of  its  neighborhood  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  because  all 
those  powers  are  represented  there,  who  are  likely  to  become  par- 
ties to  this  Convention. 

8.  To  save  to  that  Council  the  embarrassment  of  personal  sdii- 
citations  for  office,  and  to  assure  the  parties,  that  their  contributions 
will  be  applied  solely  to  the  object  for  which  they  are  destined,  there 
shall  be  no  establishment  of  officers  for  the  said  Council,  such  as 
Commissioners,  Secretaries,  or  any  other  kind,  with  either  salaries 
or  perquisites,  nor  any  other  lucrative  appointments,  but  such 
whose  functions  are  to  be  exercised  on  board  the  said  vessels. 

9.  Should  war  arise  between  any  two  of  the  parties  to  this  con- 
vention, it  shall  not  extend  to  this  enterprise,  nor  intenrupt  it ;  but 
as  to  this,  they  shall  be  reputed  at  peace. 

10.  When  Algiers  shall  be  reduced  to  peace,  the  other  piratical 
States,  if  they  refuse  to  discontinue  their  piracies,  shall  become  the 
objects  of  this  convention,  either  successively  or  together,  as  shall 
seem  best. 

11.  Where  this  convention  would  interfere  with  treaties  actually 
existing  between  any  of  the  parties  and  the  States  of  Barbary,  the 
treaty  shall  prevail,  and  such  party  shall  be  allowed  to  withdraw 
from  the  operations  against  that  State." 

The  pr(^x)sals  were  received  with  applause  by  Portugal,  Naples,. 
the  two  Sicilies,  Venice,  Malta,  Demark,  and  Sweden.  Spain  had 
just  concluded  a  treaty  with  Algiers,  at  the  expense  of  three  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  and  was  indisposed  to  relinquish  the  benefit  of  her 
engagement,  until  a  first  infraction  by  the  other  party,  when  she 
was  ready  to  join.  Mr.  Jefierson  had  previously  sounded  the  dis- 
positions nf  the  Count  de  Yergennes ;  and  although  France  was  at 

peace,  by  a  mercenary  tenure,  with  the  Barbary  States,  and  fears; 
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were  entertaiaed,  that  she  would  secretly  give  them  her  aid,  he  did 
not  think  it  proper,  in  his  conference  with  that  Minister,  to  insiiii>- 
ate  a  doubt  of  the  feir  conduct  of  his  government ;  bu(  on  stating 
to  him  the  proposition,  he  mentioned  that  apprehensions  were  fell, 
that  England  would  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  piratical  Powers.  | 

*  She  dares  not  do  it,'  was  his  reply.     Mr.  Jefferson  pressed  the  point 
no  further.     The  other  Ministers  were  satisfied  with  this  indication 
of  the  sentiments  of  France,  and  nothing  was  now  wanting  to 
bring  the  measure  into  direct  consideration,  but  the  assent  of  the 
United' States,  and  their  authority  to  make  the  formal  stipulation. 
Mr.  Jefferson  communicated  to  Congress  the  favorable  prospect  of 
protectmg  their  commerce  from  the  Barbary  depredations,  and  for 
such  a  term  of  time,  as  by  an  exclusion  of  them  from  the  'sea, 
would  change  their  characters,  from  a  predatory  to  an  agricultural 
people  ;  towards  which,  however,  should  the  measure  be  approved, 
it  was  expected  they  would  contribute  a  frigate,  and  its  expenses, 
for  constant  cruise.    But  the  United  States  were  in  no  con£tk>u 
to  unite  in  such  an  undertaking.    The  powers  of  Congress  over 
the  people  for  obtaining  contributions,  being  merely  recommenda- 
tory, and  openly  disregarded  iby  the  States,  they  declined  entering 
into  an  engagement,  which  they  were  conscious  they  could  not  ful- 
fil with  punctuality.    The  association,  consequently,  fell  through: 
but  the  principle  has  ever  since  governed  in  the  American  councib, 
and  its  first  recommendation  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, may  be  regarded  as  the  germ  of  the  American  Navy !    Thp 
point  will  receive  a  further  illustration  in  the  sequel. 

The  remaining  pubUc  objects  of  importance,  which  engaged  hi>' 
attention,  were :  1st,  The  settlement  of  our  financial  concerns  with 
our  bankers  in  Prance  and  Holland,  which  were  in  a  most  critical 
and  embarrassing  state.    Owing  to  the  partial  suspension  in  the 
action  of  our  government,  while  passing  isoax  the  ConfederatioD 
to  the  Constitutional  form,  the  credit  of  the  nation  stood,  at  one 
time,  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.    Seeing  there  was  not  a  mo- 
ment to  loose,  Mr.  Jefferson  went  directly  to  Holland,  joined  Mr. 
Adams  at  the  Hague,  where,  without  instructions,  and  at  their  own 
risk,  they  executed  bonds  for  a  million  of  florins,  and  placed  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  in  security,  for  three  yecuna  to  come  *, 
by  which  time  they  thought  the  new  government  would  get  fairly 
under  way.    2d,  The  conclusion  of  a  Consular  convention  wilb 
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Frauce,  based  upon  repuUiean  principles;  Sd,  The  restaraiioii  of 
certain  prizes  taken  from  the  British  during  the  war,  recaptured  by 
Denmark,  and  delivered  up  to  the  British.  He  instituted  meas- 
ures to  recover  indemnification  from  Denmark ;  but  the  negotia- 
tion, by  unavoidable  circumstances,  was  spun  out  beyond  the  term 
of  his  ministry.  4th,  The  redemption  of  American  citizens  taken 
captive  by  the  Algerines ;  and  the  formation  of  treaties  with  the 
Barbary  States.  The  inabiUty  of  the  United  States  to  supply  him 
with  the  necessary  funds,  prevented  the  redemption  of  the  Algerine 
captives,  until  after  his  return  from  France ;  and  the  only  treaty 
which  he  succeeded  in  concludmg  with  the  Barbary  States,  was 
that  Avith  the  government  of  Morocco. 

It  will  be  alike  curious  and  interesting  to  the  American  reader, 
to  know  how  the  general  appearance  of  things,  in  Europe,  struck 
the  republican  mind  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  His  private  letters,  while  in 
Paris,  addressed  to  his  friends  in  America,  comprise  the  most  nerv- 
ous, and  in  some  respects,  the  most  valuable  portions  of  his  volu- 
minous correspondence.  His  bold  and  picturesque  views  of  the 
state  of  society  and  manners  in  Europe,  his  fervid  and  graphic  com- 
parisons of  its  governments,  laws  and  institutions,  with  those  of  re- 
publicanized  America,  and  his  cogent  ^nd  unremiuing  exhortations 
to  his  countrymen,  to  preserve  themselves,  and  the  blessings  they 
enjoy,  firee  from  contamination  from  the  people  and  principles  of 
the  old  world,  are  among  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  legacies 
which  he  has  bequeathed  to  his  country.  We  shall  be  excused  for 
indulging  in  copious  selections  from  his  correspondence,  during  this 
various  and  widely  instructive  interval  of  his  public  life. 

To  Mr.  Monroe. — ^**  I  sincerely  wish  you  may  find  it  convenient 
to  oome  here ;  the  {deasure  of  the  trip  will  be  less  than  you  expect, 
but  the  utiUty  greater.  It  will  make  you  adore  your  own  country, 
its  soil,  its  climate,  its  equatity,  liberty,  laws,  people  and  manners. 
My  God !  how  Utile  do  my  countiymen  know  what  precious  bless- 
ings they  are  in  possession  of,  and  which  no  other  peofde  on  earth 
enjoy.  I  confess  I  had  no  idea  of  it  myself.  While  we  shall  see 
multiplied  instances  of  Europeans  going  to  Uve  in  America,  I  will 
venture  to  say  no  man  now  living,  will  ever  see  an  instance  of  an 
American  removing  to  settle  in  Europe,  and  continuing  there. 
Come  then  and  see  the  proofs  of  this,  and  on  your  return,  add  your 
testimony  to  that  of  every  thinking  American,  in  order  to  satisfy 
4mr  countrymen  how  much  it  is  their  interest  to  preserve,  uninfect- 
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ed  l»y  oxitagion,  those  peculiarities  in  their  goveraments  and  man* 
ners,  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  those  blessings.'' 

To  Mr.  Bellini. — "Behold  me  at  length  on  the  vaunted  scene 
of  Europe  !  It  is  not  necessary  for  your  information,  that  I  should 
enter  into  details  concerning  it.  But  you  are,  perhaps,  curious  to 
know  how  this  new  scene  has  struck  a  savage  of  the  mountains  of 
America.  Not  advantageously,  I  assure  you.  I  find  the  general 
fate  of  humanity  here  most  deplorable.  The  truth  of  Voltaire's  ob- 
seiTation  offers  itself  perpetually,  that  every  man  here  must  be  ei- 
ther the  hammer  or  the  anvil.  It  is  a  true  picture  of  that  country  to 
which  they  say  we  shall  pass  hereafter,  and  where  we  are  to  see 
God  and  his  angels  in  splendor,  and  crowds  of  the  damned  tmmpled 
under  their  feet.  While  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  thus  suffer- 
ing under  physical  and  moral  oppression,  I  have  endeavored  to  ex- 
amine more  nearly  the  condition  of  the  great,  to  appreciate  the  true 
value  of  the  circumstances  in  their  situation  which  dazzle  the  bulk 
of  spectators,  and,  especially,  to  compare  it  with  that  degree  of  hap- 
piness which  is  enjoyed  in  America  by  every  class  of  people.  lu- 
uigues  of  love  occupy  the  younger,  and  those  of  ambition  the  elder 
part  of  the  great.  Conjugal  love  having  no  existence  among  them, 
domestic  happiness,  of  which  that  is  the  basis,  is  utterly  unknown. 
In  lieu  of  this,  are  substituted  pursuits  which  nourish  and  invigorate 
all  our  bad  passions,  and  which  offer  only  moments  of  ecstacy,  amidst 
days  and  months  of  restlessness  and  torment.  Much,  very  much 
inferior,  this,  to  the  tranquil,  permanent  felicity,  with  which  domes- 
tic society  in  America  blesses  most  of  its  inhabitants ;  leaving  them 
to  follow  steadily  those  pursuits  which  health  and  reason  approve, 
and  rendering  truly  delicious  the  intervals  of  those  pursuits. 

^'In  science,  the  mass  of  the  people  is  two  centuries  behind  oun ; 
their  literati,  half  a  dozen  years  before  us.  Books,  really  good,  ac- 
quire just  reputation  in  that  time,  and  so  become  known  to  us,  and 
communicate  to  us  all  their  advances  in  knowledge.  Is  not  this 
delay  compensated,  by  oar  being  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  that 
swarm  of  nonsensical  publications,  which  issues  daily  from  a  thmi* 
sand  presses,  and  perishes  almost  in  issuing  ?  With  respect  to  what 
are.  termed  polite  manners,  without  sacrificing  too  much  the  sinoeri- 
ty  of  language,  I  would  wish  my  countrymen  to  adopt  just  so  much 
of  European  politeness,  as  to  be  ready  to  make  all  those  little  sacri- 
fices of  self,  which  really  render  European  manners  amiable,  and 
relieve  society  from  the  disagreeable  scenes  to  which  rudeness  often 
subjects  it.  Here,  it  seefms  that  a  man  might  pass  a  life  without  en- 
countering'a  single  rudeness.  In  the  |deasures  of  the  table  the]r 
are  far  before  us,  because  with  good  taste  they  unite  temperance. 
They  do  not  terminate  the  most  sociable  meals  by  tnmsforming' 
themselves  into  brutes.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  man  drunk  in 
France,  even  among  the  lowest  of  the  people.    Were  I  to  proceed 
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(0  tell  you  how  mudi  I  eojojr  their  architeotore,  sculpture,  painting', 
musiCi  I  should  want  words.  It  is  in  these  arts  they  shine.  Th« 
last  of  them,  particularly,  is  an  enjoyment,  the  deprivation  of  which 
with  us  cannot  be  calculated.  I  am  almost  ready  to  say,  it  is  the 
only  thing  which  from  my  heart  I  envy  them,  and  which,  in  spite 
of  all  the  authority  of  the  Decalogue,  I  do  covet.  But  1  am  running 
on  in  an  estimate  of  things  infinitely  better  known  to  you  than  to 
uie,  and  which  will  only  serve  to  convince  you,  that  I  have  brought 
with  me  all  the  prejudices  of  country,  habit,  and  age." 

To  J.  Bannister,  Jr. — "  But  why  send  an  American  youth  to 
Europe  for  education  /     What  are  the  objects  of  an  useful  Ameri- 
can education  ?     Classical  knowledge,  modern  languages,  chiefly 
French,  Spanfeh  and  Italian ;  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Natural  History,  Civil  History,  and  Ethics.     In  Natural  Philosophy, 
I  mean  to  include  Chemistry  and  Agriculture,  and  in  Natural  His- 
tory, to  include  Botany,  as  well  as  the  other  branches  of  those  de- 
partments.    It  is  true,  that  the  habit  of  speaking  the  modern  lan- 
guages cannot  be  so  well  acquired  in  America  ;  but  every  other  ar- 
ticle can  be  as  well  acquired  at  William  and  Mary  College,  as  at 
any  place  in  Europe.     W  hen  college  education  is  done  with,  and  a 
young  man  is  to  prepare  himself  for  pubUc  life,  he  must  cast  his 
eyes  (for  America)  either  on  Law  or  Physic.     For  the  former,  where 
can  he  apply  so  advantageously  as  to  Mr.  Wytlie?    For  the  latter, 
he  must  come  to  Europe  :  the  medical  class  of  students,  therefore, 
is  the  only  one  which  need  come  to  Europe.     Let  us  view  the  dis- 
advantages of  sending  a  youth  to  Europe.     To  enumerate  them 
all,  would  require  a  volume.     I  will  select  a  few.    If  he  goes  to 
England,  he  learns  drinking,  horse  racing,  and  boxing.    These 
are  the  pecuUarities  of  English  education.     The  following  circum- 
stances are  common  to  education  in  that,  and  the  other  countries 
of  Europe.    He  acquires  a  fondness  for  European  luxury  and  dissi- 
pation, and  a  contempt  for  the  simplicity  of  his  own  ^country  ;  he 
is  fascinated  with  the  privileges  of  the  European  aristocrats,  and 
seesy  with  abhorrence,  the  lovely  equality  which  the  poor  enjoy  with 
the  rich  in  his  own  country  ;  he  cantmcts  a  partiality  for  aristocrat 
cy  or  monarchy ;  he  forms  foreign  friendships  which  will  never  be 
useful  to  him,  and  loses  the  season  of  life  for  forming  in  his  own 
country  those  friendships,  which,  of  all  others,  are  the  most  faithful 
and  permanent ;  he  is  led  by  the  strongest  of  all  the  human  pas- 
sions into  a  spirit  for  female  intrigue,  destructive  of  his  own  and  oth* 
ers'  happiness,  or  a  passion  for  liarlots,  destructive  of  his  health,  and 
in  both  cases,  learns  to  consider  fideUty  to  the  marriage  bed  as  an 
ungentlemanly  practice,  and  inconsistent ^ith  happiness;  he  recol- 
lects the  voluptuary  dress  and  arts  of  the  European  women,  and 
pities  and  despises  the  chaste  affections  and  simplicity  of  those  of 
his  own  country ;  he  retains,  through  life,  a  fond  recdlection,  and 
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a  hlmkeriBg  after  those  {daces,  which  were  the  ecenes  of  his  flrrt 
pleasures  and  of  his  first  connectioiis ;  he  returns  to  his  own  country 
a  foreigner,  unacquainted  with  the  practices  of  domestic  economy 
necessary  to  preserve  him  from  ruin,  speaking  and  writing  his  na- 
tive tongue  as  a  foreigner,  and  therefore  unqualified  to  obtain  those 
distinctions,  which  eloquence  of  the  pen  and  tongue  ensures  in  a  free 
country ;  for  I  woidd  observe  to  you,  that  what  is  called  style  in 
writing  or  speaking,  is  formed  very  early  in  life,  while  the  imagina- 
tion is  warm,  and  impressions  are  permanent.    I  anr  of  opinion,  that 
there  never  was  an  instance  of  a  man^s  writing  or  speaking  his  na- 
tive tongue  with  elegance,  who  passed  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years 
of  age  out  of  the  country  where  it  was  spoken.     Thus,  no  instance 
exists  of  a  person's  writing  two  languages  perfectly. .  That  will  al- 
ways appear  to  be  his  native  language,  which  was  most  familiar  to 
him  in  his  youth.     It  appeare  to  me  then,  that  an  American  com- 
ing to  Europe  for  education,  loses  in  his  knowledge,  in  his  raoraU, 
in  his  health,  in  his  habits,  and  in  his  happiness.     I  had  entertained 
only  doubts  on  this  head,  before  I  came  to  Europe :  what  I  see  and 
hear,  since  I  came  here,  proves  more  than  I  had  even  suspected. 
Cast  your  eye  over  America :  who  are  the  men  of  most  learning,  of 
most  eloquence,  most  beloved  by  their  countrymen,  and  most  tmsted 
and  promoted  by  them?    They  are  those  who  have  been  educated 
among  them,  and  whose  manners,  morals,  and  habits,  are  perfectly 
homogeneous  with  those  of  the  country." 

To  Mrs.  BiNQHAM. — "  I  know.  Madam,  that  the  twelve-month 
is  not  yet  expired ;  but  it  will  be,  nearly,  before  this  will  have  the 
honor  of  being  put  into  your  hii^nds.    You  are  then  engaged  to  tell 
me,  truly  and  honestly,  whether  you  do  not  find  the  tranquil  pleas- 
ures of  America,  preferable  to  the  empty  bustle  of  Paris.    For  to 
what  does  that  bustle  tend  ?    At  eleven  o'clock,  it  is  day,  cbez 
madame^  the  curtains  are  drawn.    Propped  on  bolsters  and  pil- 
lows, and  her  head  scratched  into  a  Uttle  order,  the  bulletins  of  the 
sick  are  read,  and  the  billets  of  the  wdl.    She  writes  to  soine'oi  her 
acquaintance,  and  receives  tlie  visits  of  others.    If  tlie  morning  is 
not  very  thronged,  she  is  able  to  get  out  and  hobble  round  the  cage 
of  the  Palais  Royal ;  but  she  must  hobble  quickly,  for  the  coifettr's 
turn  is  come ;  and  a  tremendous  turn  it  is  !    Happy,  if  he  does  not 
make  her  arrive  when  dinner  is  half  over !    The  torpitiide  of  diges- 
tion a  little  passed,  she  flutters  half  an  hour  through  the  streets,  by 
way  of  paying  visits,  and  then  to  the  spectacles.     These  finished, 
another  half  boiu  is  devoted  to  dodging  in  and  out  of  the  doors  of 
her  very  sincere  friends,  and  away  to  supper.    After  supper,  cards; 
and  after  cards,  bed ;  to  rise  at  noon  the  next  day,  and  to  tread,  Uke 
a  mill-horse,  the  same  trodden  circle  over  again.    Thus  the  days  of 
life  are  consumed,  one  by  one,  without  an  objeet  beyond  the  jnesent 
moment ;  ever  flying  from  the  emmi  of  that,  yet  carrying  it  with 
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OS ;  eteroaliy  in  purBuit  of  hapiimesBy  whidi  keeps  eternally  before 
us.    If  death  or  bankruptcy  happen  to  trip  us  out  of  the  circle,  it 
is  matter  for  the  buzz  of  the  evening,  and  is  completely  forgotten  by 
the  D«xt  morning.    In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  the  society  of 
yoar  husband,  the  fond  cares  for  the  children,  the  arrangements  of 
the  house,  the  improvemente  of  the  grounds,  fill  every  moment  with 
a  healthy  and  useful  activity.'   Every  exertion  is  encouraging,  be- 
cause to  present  amusement  it  joins  the  promise  of  some  future  good* 
The  intervals  of  leisure  are  filled  by  the  society  of  real  friends, 
'     whose  affections  are  not  thinned  to  cob-web,  by  being  spread  over 
'   a  thousand  objects.     This  is  die  picture,  in  the  light  it  is  presented 
to  my  mmd ;  now  let  me  have  it  in  yours.    If  we  do  not  concur 
this  year,  we  shall  the  next ;  or  if  not  then,  in  a  year  or  two  more. 
You  see  I  am  determined  not  to  suppose  myself  mistakea*" 

It  was  during  Mr.  Jefierson's  residence  in  France,  that  the  gov- 
eroment  of  the  United  States  underwent  the  crisis  of  transition 
^'  from  its  chrysaUd  to  its  organic  form,"  to  use  one  of  his  own  hap^ 
py  metaphors ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  final  and  interestii^  meta- 
morphosis, opinions  were  gradually  evdved,  which  were  fundamen- 
tally dissonant  in  character,  and  which  ultimately  divided  the  na* 
tion  into  two  distinct  and  perpetual  parties.    Soon  after  the  restora 
lion  of  peace,  the  incompetency  of  the  Confederation  to  sustain  the 
republican  structure,  was  so  alarmingly  felt,  that  reasonable  mhtds 
gave  way,  even  of  those  who  had  been  most  ardent  in  its  estahliah- 
ment ;  and  they  apostatized,  in  numbers,  to  the  principles  of  mon* 
archical  government,  as  the  only  refiige  of  political  safety. 

The  causes  of  this  deflection  in  political  opinion,  are  inherent, 
more  or  leas,  in  the  constitution  of  man ;  but  powerful  external  rest 
sons  co-operated,  at  this  period,  to  stimulate  and  force  it  on.    The 
people  had  come  out  of  the  war  of  the  Revoluticxi,  oppressed  with  a& 
overwhelming  indebtedness.    They  were  oppressed  with  the  debts 
of  the  Union,  with  the  debts  of  the  individual  States,  and  vrith  their 
own  private  debts ;  and  they  were  utterly  incapacitated  from  dich 
charging  either,  for  the  best  of  all  causes,  the  want  of  pecujoiaxy 
means*     The  mability  of  CongrefBi  firom  the  want  of  coercive  pow- 
er^ CO  cancel  the  public  obligations,  destroyed  the  public  credit ;  and 
the  application  of  judgment  and  execution,  in  the  case  of  privaite 
debts,  drove  the  delmquent  to  prison,  and  destroyed  the  OMoifidence 
between  man  and  man.    The  intermption  of  their  commerce  with 
Great  Britain,  and  the  deficiency,  as  yet,  of  other  markets  for  their 
productions;,  operated  vnth  peculiar  severity  upon  the  Eastern  Stalee; 
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and  the  neglect  of  a  iuitable  relaxation  of  the  judiciary  arm,  in  tbos^ 
governments,  brought  on  disastrous  consequences.  Under  the  pres* 
sure  of  the  general  distress,  the  popular  discontent  broke  out  into 
acts  of  violence,  and  flagrant  insubordination.  Tumultuary  meet* 
ings  were  held  in  New-Hampshire  and  Connecticut ;  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts a  formidable  insurrection  arose,  which  menaced  the  very 
foundations  of  the  government. 

These  disturbances  and  commotions  occasioned  a  general  alann 
throughout  the  Union.  They  excited  a  sensible  distrust  of  the 
principles  of  our  government,  among  its  most  sanguine  votaries ; 
while,  with  its  enemies,  the  intelligence  of  such  occurrences  waei 
greeted  wilh  elultation,  as  affording  a  happy  augury  of  the  down- 
fall of  the  Repuhhc.  Now  it  was,  that  those  comforting  ideas  of 
public  virtue,  on  which  the  beautiful  edifice  of  Liberty  was  erected, 
began  to  be  scouted  as  fallacious,  chimerical.  The  people  were 
discredited,  feared ;  and  terror  was  to  be  fixed  in  their  hearts,  and 
in  the  mechanism  of  their  government,  as  the  only  competent  mo- 
tive of  restraint,  and  engine  of  subordination. 

Mr.  Jeflferson  was  distant  from  his  beloved  country,  at  this  dis- 
heartening  juncture ;  but  his  beneficent  eye  watched  overhej^  and 
the  voice  of  his  counsels  was  heard  and  felt  His  confidence  in 
the  soundness  of  the  republican  theory,  underwent  no  change  fi-om 
those  occasional  eccentricities  in  practice,  which  are  inseparable 
from  all  human  establishments,  and  which  were  chargeable,  in 
the  present  case,  to  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  the  debilities 
of  their  first  written  essay,  rather  than  to  any  inherent  princi- 
ple of  disorganization*  His  reliance  upon  the  good  sense  of  the 
peo]^  to  rectify  abuses  in  a  proper  manner,  was  so  strong,  that  he 
deemed  an  occasional  rebellion  a  desirable  event,  inasmuch  as  it 
afforded  the  best  evidence,  that  this  sense  was  active  and  vigorous ; 
to  enlighten  it,  then,  was  the  only  thing  necessary  to  ensure  a  la- 
vookUe  result.  Indeed,  his  conviction  of  the  capacity  of  mankind 
U>  govern  themselves,  was  confirmed  by  the  intelligence  of  these 
irregular  proofe  of  their  dissatisfaction  under  the  present  circtmi- 
stances ;  and  he  took  cate  to  impress  his  opinions  upon  his  numer- 
ous correspondents  in  America,  on  every  occasion,  and  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms.  An  insight  into  his  private  correspondence,  at 
this  period,  will  afford  a  sublime  entertainment  to  the  lovers  of 
human  nature,  and  human  rights. 
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To  Col.  E.  Ca&bikqton. — *^  I  am  pereuaded 
good  sense  of  the  people  will  always  be  found  to  be  the  best 
They  may  be  led  astray  for  a  moment,  but  will  soon  correct  them- 
selves.   The  people  are  the  only  censors  of  thw  governors ;  and 
evea  their  errors  will  tend  to  keep  these  to  the  true  principles  of  their 
institution.     To  punish  these  errors  too  severely,  would  be  to  sup- 
press the  only  safeguard  of  the  public  liberty.    The  way  to  prevent 
these  irregular  interpositions  of  the  people,  is  to  give  them  full  infer- 
uuuion  of  their  affairs,  through  the  channel  of  the  public  papers,  and 
to  contrive  that  those  papers  should  penetrate  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people.    The  basis  of  our  governments  being  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  the  very  first  object  should  be  to  keep  that  right ;  and  were 
it  left  to  me  to  decide,  whether  we  should  have  a  government  with- 
out  newspapers,  or  newspapers  without  a  government,  I  should  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  latter.     But  I  should  mean,  that 
every  man  sliould  receive  those  papers,  and  be  capable  of  reading 
them.    I  am  convinced  that  those  societies,  (as  the  Indians)  which 
live  without  government,  enjoy  in  their  general  mass  an  infinitely 
greater  degree  of  happiness,  dian  those  who  live  under  the  Euro- 
pean governments.     Among  the  former,  public  opinion  is  in  the  place 
of  law,  and  restrains  morals,  as  powerfully  as  laws  evqr  did  any 
where.    Among  the  latter,  under  pretence  of  governing,  they  have 
divided  their  nation  into  two  classes,  wolves  and  sheep.    I  do  not 
exaggerate.    This  is  the  true  picture  of  Europe.     Cherish,  there- 
fore, the  spirit  of  our  peq>le,  and  keep  alive  their  attention.     Do  not 
be  too  severe  upon  their  errors,-  but  reclaim  them  by  enlightening 
them.    If  once  they  become  inattentive  to  the  public  affairs,  you, 
and  I,  and  Congress,  and  Assemblies,  Judges  and  Governors,  shall 
all  become  wolves.    It  seems  to  be  the  law  of  our  general  nature,  in 
spite  of  individual  exceptions :  and  experience  declares,  that  man  is 
the  only  animal  which  devours  his  own  kind  ;  for  I  can  apply  no 
milder  term  to  the  governments  of  Europe,  and  to  the  general  prey 

of  the  rich  on  the  poor." 

• 

To  James  Madison. — "I  am  impadeutto  learn  your  sentiments 
on  the  late  troubles  in  the  Eastern  States.     So  for  as  I  have  yet 
seen,  they  do  not  appear  to  threstten  serious  consequences.    Those 
States  have  sufferea  bythe  stoppage  of  the  channels  of  their  com- 
merce, which  have  not  yet  found  other  issues.    This  must  render 
money  scarce,  and  make  the  people  uneasy.     This  uneasiness  has 
produced  acts  absolutely  unjustifiable :  but  I  hope  they  will  provoke 
no  severities  from  their  governments.    A  consciousness  of  those  in 
power,  that  their  administration  of  the  public  afftiirs  has  been  honest, 
may,  perhaps,  produce  too  great  a  degree  of  indignation  :  and  those 
characters  wherein  fear  pr^ominates  over  hope,  may  apprehend  too 
much  from  these  instances  of  irregularity.    They  may  conclude  too 
hastily,  that  nature  has  formed  man  insusceptible  of  any  other  gov- 
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^cui  tltat'of  force,  a  conclusion  not  foanded  in  truth  nor 
^Jtelence.  Societies  exist  under  three  forms,  sufficiently  distin- 
guishable. 1.  Without  government,  as  among  our  Indians.  2. 
Under  governments,  wherein  the  will  of  every  one  has  a  just  influ- 
ence ;  as  is  the  case  in  England,  in  a  slight  degree,  and  in  our 
States,  in  a  great  one.  3.  Under  governments  of  force;  as  is  the 
case  in  all  other  monarchies,  and  in  most  of  the  other  republics. 
To  have  an  idea  of  the  curse  of  existence  under  these  last,  they 
must  be  seen.  It  is  a  government  of  wolves  over  sheep.  It  is  a 
problem,  not  clear  in  my  mind,  that^  the  first  condition  ie  not  the 
best.  But  I  believe  it  to  be  inconsisteut  with  any  great  degree  of 
*  population.  The  second  state  has  a  great  deal  of  gOod  in  it.  The 
mass  of  mankind  under  that  enjoys  a  precious  degree  of  liberty  and 
happiness.  It  has  its  evils  too :  tb^  principal  of  which  is  the  turbu- 
lence to  which  it  is  subject.  But  weigh  this  against  the  oppressions 
of  monarchy,  and  it  becomes  nothing.  Malo  pericutosam  liber- 
tatem  quam  quietani  servifutem.  Even  this  evil  is  productive  of 
good.  It  prevents  the  degeneracy  of  government,  and  nourishes  a 
general  attention  to  the  public  affairs.  I  hold  it,  that  a  little  rebellion 
now  and  then  is  a  good  thipg,  and  as  necessary  in  the  political  world, 
as  storms  in  the  physical.  Unsuccessful  rebellions,  indeed,  gener- 
ally establish  the  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  people,  which 
have  produced  them.  An  observation  of  this  truth  should  render 
honest  republican  governors  so  mild  in  their  punishment  of  rebell- 
ions, as  not  to  discourage  them  too  much.  It  is  a  medicine  necessa- 
ry for  the  sound  health  of  government." 

To  David  Hartley,  of  England. — "  The  most  interesting  intel- 
ligence from  America,  is  that  respecting  the  late  insurrection  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  cause  of  this  has  not  been  developed  to  me  to  my 
perfect  satisfaction.  The  most  probable  is,  that  those  individuals 
were  of  the  imprudent  number  of  those  who  have  involved  them- 
selves in  debt  beyond  their  abilities  to  pay,  and  that  a  vigorous  effort 
in  that  government  to  compel  the  payment  of  private  debts,  and 
raise  money  for  public  ones,  produced  the  resistance.  I  believe  you 
may  be  assured,  that  an  idea  or  desire  of  returning  to  any  tlung 
like  their  ancient  government,  never  entered  into  their  heads.  I 
am  not  discouraged  by  this.  For  thus  I  calculate.  An  insurrec- 
tion in  one  of  thirteen  States,  in  the  course  of  eleven  years  that  they 
have  subsisted,  amounts  to  one  in  any  particular  State,  in  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  years,  say  a  century  and  a  half  This  would 
not  be  near  as  .many  as  have  happened  in  every  other  government 
that  has  ever  existed.  So  that  we  shall  have  the  difference  betweeu 
a  light  and  a  heavy  government  as  clear  gain.  I  have  no  fear,  but. 
that  the  result  of  our  experiment  will  be,  that  men  may  be  trusted, 
to  'govern  themselves  without  a  master.  Could  the  contrary  of  this 
be  proved,  I  should  conclude,  either  that  there  is  no  God,  or  that  h^ 
is  a  malevolent  being. 
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To  CoL  Smith. — "  Woaderful  is  the  effect  of  impud^ 
severing  lying.  The  British  ministry  have  so  long  hired  the  ^ 
etteers  to  repeat,  and  model  into  every  form,  lies  about  our  being 
in  anarchy,  that  the  world  has  at  length  believed  them,  the  English 
nation  has  believed  them,  the  ministers  themselves  have  come  to 
believe  them,  and  what  is  more  wonderful,  we  have  believed  them 
ourselves.  Yet  where  does  this  anarchy  exist  ?  Where  did  it  ever 
exbt,  except  in  the  single  instance  of  Massachusetts  ?  And  can  his- 
tory produce  an  instance  of  rebellion  so  honorably  conducted  ?  I 
say  nothing  of  its  motives.  They  were  founded  in  ignorance,  not 
wickedness.  God  forbid,  we  should  ever  be  twenty  years  without 
such  a  rebelUop.  The  people  cannot  be  all,  and  always,  well  in- 
formed. .  The  part  which  is  wrong  will  be  discontented,  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  importance  of  the  facts  they  misconceive.  If  they  re- 
main  quiet  under  such  misconceptions,  it  is  a  lethargy,  the  forerun- 
ner of  death  to  the  public  Uberty.  We  have  had  thirteen  States  in- 
dependent for  eleven  years.  There  has  bee^  one  rebeUion.  That 
comes  to  one  rebellion  in  a  century  and  a  half  for  each  State. 
What  country  before  ever  existed  a  century  'and  a  half  without  a 
rebelUon  ?  And  what  country  can  preserve  its  liberties,  if  its  rulers 
are  not  warned  from  time  to  time,  that  the  people  preserve  the  spir- 
it of  resistance  ?  Let  them  take  arms.  The  remedy  is  to  set  them 
right  as  to  facts,  pardon,  and  pacify  them.  What  signify  a  few 
lives  lost  in  a  century  or  two?  The  tree  of  liberty  must  be  refresh- 
ed from  time  to  time  with  the  blood  of  patriots  and  tyrants.  It  is  its 
natural  manure." 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  current  of  sound  philosophy,  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  poured  into  the  breasts  of  the  public  characters  of  Ameri- 
ca, at  this  important  juncture.    His  opinions  were  received  with 
veneration  by  all  those  with  whom  he  had  acted  on  the  theatre  of 
the  Revolution ;  and  his  earnest  and  unremitting  counsels  had  a 
powerful  influence  in  checking  the  anti-repubUcan  tendencies,  which 
had  ahready  risen  up.     In  a  short  time,  the  deluge  of  evils  which 
overflowed  the  country,  was  traced  to  its  original  source ;  and  no 
sooner  was  the  happy  discovery  made,  than  the  virtue  and  good 
^nse  of  the  people,  in  verification  of  his  repeated  auguHes,  nobly 
interposed,  and,  instead  of  seeking  relief  in  rebeUion  and  civil  war, 
assembled  their  wise  men  t<^ether  to  apply  a  ratk)nai  and  peacea> 
We  remedy. 

The  first  grand  movement  towards  re-organizing  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  upon  the  admirable  basis  of  the  present  Con- 
idtution,  was  made  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Madison.    The  proposition  contemplated  an  amendment  of 
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..^m^  which  should  confer  on  Congress  the  abeofate 
^  ^^jfiblusive  power  over  the  regulation  of  commerce ;  and  result- 
ed in  the  convocation  of  a  Convention  for  that  purpose,  to  meet  at 
Annapolis;  in  September,  1786.    The  commercial  Convention  bil- 
4d  in  point  of  representation  ;  but  it  laid  the  foundation  for  the  call 
of  a  grand  National  Convention,  with  powers  to  revise  the  entire 
system  of  government,  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  the  ensuing  year. 
The  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson  had  an  undoubted  influence  in 
the  origination  of  these  important  proceedings  in  America.    In  all 
his  despatches  to  the  government,  and  in  his  private  letters  to  the 
leading  political  men,  he  had  reiterated  the  necessity  of  fundamen- 
tal reformations  in  the  federal  compact.    The  defect  which  he  mo^t 
deplored  in  the  existing  system,  was  the  absence  of  a  uniform  pow- 
er to  regulate  our  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  natiQDs* 
This  disability  was  the  incessant  theme  of  his  complaints.    It  was 
the  primary  source,  he  declared,  of  those  irregularities  and  embar- 
rassments, which  continually  obstmcted  his  negotiations  with  tlie 
European  nations.     Those  Powers  who  were  disposed  to  treat, 
would  never  do  it,  so  long  as  tlie  government  had  no  authority  to 
cover  them,  by  treaty,  from  the  navigation  acts  of  *  the  particular 
States,  and  thoee  who  were  indisposed,  at  present,  would  forever  re- 
main 80  for  the  same  reason  ;  whilst  all  woidd  exercise  the  tight  to 
retaliate  on  the  Union,  the  restrictions  imposed  on  their  coDfmerce 
by  the  laws  of  any  one  individual  State.    He  maintauied  a  constant 
correspondence  on  these  foints  with  Washington,  Wythe,  Monroe^ 
Langdon,  Gerry,  and  particularly  his  friend  and  protege,  Mad- 
ison, with  whom  his  wishes  were  laws,  and  his  opinioDs,  oracles. 
The  intelligence  of  the  first  movements  in  America,  towards  a  re- 
formation of  the  national  compact,  filled  him  with  the  liveliest  grat- 
ification, as  evinced  by  his  letters  of  that  date.    A  single  specimen 
will  suflSce  to  show  the  general  tenor  of  his  coniBspondenoe  on  tbi^ 
subject 

To  James  Madison. — "  I  have  heard,  with  great  pleasure,  that 
our  Assembly  h&ve  come  to  the  resolution,  of  giving  the  regulation 
of  their  commerce  to  the  federal  head.  I  will  venture  to  asseft^  that 
there  is  not  one  of  its  opposers,  who,  placed  on  this  giound,  would 
not  see  the  wisdom  of  the  measure.  The  politics  of  Europe  render 
it  indispensably  necessary,  that,  with  respect  to  every  thing  external, 
we  be  one  nation  only,  firmly  hooped  together.  Interior  govern- 
ment is  what  each  State  should  keep  to  itself.    If  it  were  seen  in 
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Europe,  that  all  our  States  coutd  be  brought  to  ccxicur  in  what  the 
Virginia  Assembly  has  done,  it  would  produce  a  total  revolution  in 
their  opinion  of  us,  and  respect  for  us.  And  it  should  ever  be  held 
in  mind,  that  insult  and  war  are  the  consequences  of  a  want  of  res- 
pectability in  the  national  character.  Ab  long  as  the  States  exer* 
else,  separately,  those  acts  of  power  which  respect  foreign  nations, 
so  long  Irili  there  continue  to  be  irregularities  committed  by  some 
one  or  other  of  tKem,  which  will  constantly  keep  us  on  an  ill  foot- 
ing with  foreign  nations." 

The  National  Convention,  appointed  to  digest  a  new  Constitution 
of  government,  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1787.    Delegates  attended  from  all  the  States,  except  Rhode-Isl* 
and,  who  refused  to  appoint.    George  Washington  was  unanimous- 
ly chosen  to  preside  over  their  deUberations.     They  sat  with  clos- 
ed doors,  and  passed  an  injunction  of  entire  Secrecy  on  their  pro- 
ceedings.    This  was  an  erroneous  beginning,  in  the  opmioii  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  who  viewed  every  encroachment  upon  the  freedom  of 
speech  with  extreme  jealousy.     "I  am  sorry,"  he  writes  to  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, "they  began  their  deliberations  by  so  abominable  a  ^eced^nt, 
as  that  of  tying  up  the  tongues  of  their  members.     Nothing  can  jus- 
tify this  example,  but  the  innocence  of  their  intentions,  and  ignor- 
ance ^of  the  value  of  public  discussions.    I  have  no  doubt  that  all 
their  other  measures  will  be  good  and  wise.    It  is  really  an  assem- 
bly of  demi-gods." 

During  the  deUberations  and  discussions  of  this  augus(  and  ven- 
erable body,  those  fearful  anti-republican  heresies,  which  had  sprung 
up  during  the  short  interval  of  peace,  developed  themselves  in  a 
more  tangible  and  decided  form.  Various  propositions  were  sub- 
mitted, some  of  which  were  dangerous  approximations  to  monarchy. 
One  of  thesej  proposed  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  was  in  fact  a  com* 
promise  between  the  two  principles  of  royalism  and  republicanism. 
According  to  this  plan,  the  Executive  and  one  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature, were  to  continue  in  office  during  good  behavior ;  and  the 
Governors  of  the  States  were  to  be  named  by  these  two  permanent 
organs.  The  proposition,  however,  was  rejected  ;  upon  which  Mr. 
Hamilton  left  the  Convention,  and  never  returned  again  until  near 
its  conclusion. 

Although  a  stranger  to  these  tiunsactions,  Mr.  Jefferson  could  not 
contemplate  the  idea  of  such  a  convention  without  great  anxiety, 
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knowing,  as  he  did,  the  political  degeneracies  which  had  arisen 
among  his  countrymen.  His  counsels  were  eagerly  solicited  by 
Madison,  Wythe,  and  others,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  progress 
of  the  Convention,  and  he  communicated  to  th^n  his  opinions,  with 
equal  ihodesty  and  frankness.  It  is  very  evident,  from  the  tenor  of 
some  of  his  answers,  that  he  had  received  hints  of  the  string  mo- 
narchicfil  dispositions  which  characterized  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  members.  His  feai's  were  so  strong  from  this  direction,^  that  he 
leaned  heavily  the  other  way,  in  stating  his  opinions  of  the  necessa- 
ry reformations. 

To  Mr.  Mai>ison. — ^"  The  idea  of  separating  the  executive  bu- 
siness of  the  confederacy  from  Congress,  as  the  judiciary  is  already, 
in  some  degree,  is  just  and  necessary.  I  had  frequently  pressed  on 
(he  members  individually,  while  in  Congress,  the  doing  this  by  a 
resolution  of  Congress  for  appointing  an  executive  committee,  to 
act  during  the  sessions  of  Congress,  as  the  committee  of  the  States 
was  to  act  during  their  vacations.  But  the  refenring  to  this  com- 
mittee all  executive  business,  as  it  s^uld  present  itself,  would  re- 
quire a  more  persevering  self-denial  than  I  supf)ose  Congress  to 
possess*  It  would  be  much  better  to  make  that  separation  by  a  fed- 
eral act.  The  negative,  proposed  to  be  given  them  oa  all  the  acts 
of  the  several  legislatures,  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  suggested  to  my 
mind.  Prima  facie,  I  do  not  like  it.  It  fails  in  an  essential 
character ;  that  the  hole  and  the  patch  should  be  commensurate. 
But  this  proposes  to  mend  a  small  hole,  by  covering  the  whole  gar- 
ment. Not  more  than  one  out  of  one  hundred  State  acts,  concern 
the  confederacy.  This  proposition,  then,  in  order  to  give  them  one 
degree  of  power,  which  they  ought  to  have,  gives  them  ninety-nine 
more,  which  they  ought  not  to  have,  upon  a  presumption  that  they 
will  not  exercise  the  ninety-nine." 

To  E.  Carrington.^ — "I  confess,  I  do  not  go  as  far  in  the  re- 
forms thought  necessary,  as  some  of  my  correspondent»in  America; 
but  if  the  convention  should  adopt  such  propositions,  I  shall  sup- 
pose them  necessary.  My  general  plan  would  be,  to  make  the 
States  one,  as  to  every  tiling  connected  with  foreign  nations,  and 
several  as  to  every  thing  purely  domestic.  But  with  all  the  in^r- 
fections  of  our  present  government,  it  b,  mthout  comparison,  the 
best  existing,  or  that  ever  did  exist.  Its  greatest  defect  is  the  im- 
perfect manner  in  which  matters  of  commerce  have  been  provided 
for." 

To  Mr.  Hawkins. — "  I  look  up  witli  you  to  the  federal  conven- 
tion, for  an  amendment  of  our  federal  affairs.  Yet  I  do  not  view 
them  in  so  disadvantageous  a  light  at  present,  as  some  do.  Aiid 
above  all  things,  I  am  astonished  'at  some  people's  considering  ci 
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kingly  government  as  a  refuge.  Advise  such  to  read  the  fable  of 
the  frogs,  who  solicited  Jupiter  for  a  king.  If  that  does  not  put 
them  to  rights,  send  them  to  Burope,  to  see  something  of  the  trap- 
pings of  monarchy,  and  I  will  undertake,  that  every  man  shall  go 
back  thoroughly  cured.  If  all  the  evils  which  can  arise  among  us, 
from  the  republican  form  of  government,  from  this  day  to  the  day 
of  judgment,  could  be  put  into  a  scale  against  what  this  country 
suifers  from  its  monarchical  form,  in  a  week,  or  England,  in  a 
month,  the  latter  would  preponderate.  Consider  the  contents  of 
the  Red  book  in  England,  or  the  Almanac  Royale  of  France,  and 
say  what  a  people  gain  by  monarchy.  No  race  of  kings  ha^  ever 
presented  above  one  man  of  common  sense,  in  twenty  generations. 
The  best  they  can  do  is,  to  leave  things  to  their 'ministers ;  and 
what  are  their  ministers,  but  a  committee  badly  chosen  ?  If  the 
king  ever  meddles,  it  is  to  do  harm." 

To  J.  Jones — "  I  am  anxious  to  hear  what  our  federal  convention 
recommends,  and  what  the  States  will  do  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
commendation.    ♦    ♦    ♦    With  all  the  defects  of  our  constitution, 
whether  general  or  particidar,  the  comparison  of  our  governments 
with  those  of  Europe,  is  like  a  comparison  of  heaven  and  hell.    Eng- 
land, like  the  earth,  may  ^e  allowed  to  take  the  intermediate  sta- 
tion.   And  yet  I  hear  there  are  people  among  you,  who  think  the 
experience  of  our  governments  has  already  proved,  that  republican 
governments  will  not  answer.     Send  those  gentry  here,  to  count 
the  blessings  of  monarchy.    A  king's  sister,  for  instance,  stopped  in 
the  road,  and  on  a  hostile  joiu-ney,  is  sufficient  cause  for  him  to 
inarch  immediately  twenty-thousand  men  to  revenge  the  insult, 
when  he  had  shown  himself  little  moved  by  the  matter  of  right 
then  in  question." 

To  G.  Wythe. — "  You  ask  me  in  your  letter  what  ameUora- 
tions  I  think  necessary  in  our  federal  constitution.  It  is  now  too 
late  to  answer  the  question,  and  it  would  have  always  been  pre- 
sumption in  me  to  have  done  it.  Your  own  ideas,  and  those  of  the 
great  characters  who  were  to  be  concerned  with  you  in  these  dis- 
cussions, will  give  the  law,  as  they  ought  to  do,  to  us  all.  My  own 
general  idea  was,^that  the  States  should  severaUy  preserve  their 
sovereignty  in  whatever  concerns  themselves  alone ;  and  that  what- 
ever may  concern  another  State,  or  any  foreign  nation,  should  be  made 
a  part  of  the  federal  sovereignty ;  that  the  exercise  of  the  federal 
sovereignty  should  be  divided  among  three  several  bodies,  legida- 
tive,  executive,  and  judiciary,  as  the  State  sovereignties  are;  and 
that  some  peaceable  means  should  be  contrived,  for' the  federal 
head  to  force  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  States." 

To  General  Washington — "I  remain  in  hopes  of  great  and 
good  effects  from  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  over  which  you  are 
presiding.    To  make  our  States  one,  as  to  all  foreign  concerns,  pre- 
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serve  them  several  as  to  all  merely  domestic,  to  give  to  the  federal 
head  some  peaceable  mode  of  eilforcing  its  just  authority,  to  organ- 
iee.  that  head  into  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments, 
are  great  desiderata  in  our  federal  constitution.  Yet  with  all  its 
defects,  and  with  ail  those  of  our  particular  governments,  the  in- 
conveniences resulting  from  them  are  so  light,  in  comparison  with 
those  existing  in  every  other  government  on  earth,  that  our  citizens- 
may  certainly  be  considered  as  in  the  happiest  political  situation 
which  exists." 

On  the  17th  of  September,  '87,  the  National  Convention  dis- 
solved, and  submitted  the  result  of  their  labors  to  the  world.     A 
more  perfect  poh(;ical  work,  probably,  never  emanated  from  any  as- 
sembly of  men ;  and  nothing  but  a  spirit  of  amity  and  mutual 
concession,  unrivaled  in  national  transactions,  could  have  elicited 
such  a  residt  from  such  a  discordancy  of  minds.     The  instrument, 
however,  was  not  without  its  defects;  and  as  these  were  all  on  the  side 
of  power,  and  too  palpable  not  to  be  detected  by  an  intelligent  peo- 
ple, it  excited  among  the  more  jealous  partisans  of  liberty,  such  a 
tempest  of  opposition,  as  rendered  its  acceptance  by  the  nation  ex- 
tremely  problematical.     It  was  taken  up  by  special  conventions  in 
the  several  States,  in  the  years  '87  and  '88.     The  cont^t  raged 
the  severest  in  Virginia,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire.   In  these  States,  the  public  discussions  were  vehement  and 
agitating ;  but  the  question  was  finally  carried  in  favor  of  ratifica- 
tion, by  small  majorities,  in  all  of  them.     In  Georgia,  New  Jersey, 
and  Delaware,  the  Constitution  was  ratified  without  opposition  ; 
and  by  considerable  majorities,  in  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Ma- 
ryland, and  South  Carolina.    North  Carolina  would  only  accept  it 
upon  the  condition  of  previous  amendments.    Rhode  Island  declin- 
ed calling  a  convention,  and  did  not  accede  to  the  Union  until  May, 
1790.     Six  States  ratified    without  qualification,  and  seven,  witli 
the  recommendation  of  certain  specified  amendments. 

Mr.  Jeflferson  received  a  copy  of  the  new  Constitution  early  in 
November,  '87.  He  read  and  contemplated  its  provisions  with  great 
satisfeustion,  though  not  without  serious  apprehensions  {"om  some  of 
its  features.  His  principal  objections  were,  the  absence  of  a  Dec- 
laration of  Rights  ensuring  freedom  of  religion,  fireedord  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  the  person  under  the  uninterrupted  protection  of 
the  habeas  corpus,  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  as  well  as  criminal 
cases ;  and  the  perpetual  re-eligibility  of  the  President.    His  opior- 
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ions  were  immedial^y  coasiiUed  by  Us  political  friends  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  he  communicated  to  them  his  approbations  and  ob* 
jectioQs,  without  reserve.     They  are  found  stated  at  length,  and  in 
a  most  interesting  manner,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  dated  Paris,  ^ 
December  20th,  1787. 

^4  like  much  the  general  idea  of  framing  a  government,  which 
should  go  on  of  itself,  peaceably,  without  needing  continual  recur- 
rence to  the  State  legislatures.     I  Uke  the  organization,  of  the  gov- 
ernment into  legislative,  judiciary,  aud  executive.     J  like  the  power 
given  the  legislature  to  levy  taxes,  and  for  that  reason  solely,  I  ap- 
prove of  the  greater  House  being  chosen  by  the  people  directly. 
For  though  I  think  a  House,  so  chosen,  will  be  very  far  inferior 
to  the  present  Congress,  will  be  very  illy  qualified  to  legislate  for 
the  Union,  for  foreign  nations,  &c. ;  yet  this  evil  does  not  weis;h 
agauist  the  good  of  preserving  inviolate  the  fundamental  principle, 
that  the  people  are  not  to  be  taxed  but  by  representatives  chosen 
unmediately  by  themselves.     I  am  captivated  by  the  compromise  . 
of  the  opposite  claims  of  the  great  and  little  States,  of  the  latter  to 
equal,  and  the  firmer  to  proportional  influence.    I  am  much  pleas- 
ed, too,  with  the  substitution  of  the  method  of  voting  by  persons, 
instead  of  that  of  voting  by  States ;  and  I  like  the  negative  given 
to  the  Executive,  conjointly  with  a  third  of  either  House ;  thougli 
I  should  have  liked  it  better,  had  the  judiciary  been  associated  for 
that  purpose,  or  invested  separately  with  a  sijiilwb power.     There 
are  other  good  things  of  less  moment. 

"  I  will  now  tell  you  what  I  do  not  like.    First,  the  omission  of 
a  bill  of  rights,  providing' clearly,  and  without  the  aid  of  sophism, 
for  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  protection  against 
standing  armies,  restiiction  of  monopolies,  the  eternal  and  unre- 
mitting force  of  the  habeas  carpus  lAws,  and  trials  by  jury  in  all 
matters  of  fact  triable  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  not  by  the 
laws  of  nations.     To  say,  as  Mr.  Wilson  does,  that  a  bill  of  rights 
was  not  necessary,  because  all  is  r^eserved  in  the  case  of  the  general 
government,  which  is  not  given,  while  in  the  particular  ones,  all  is 
given  which  is  not  reserved,  might  do  for  the  audience  to  which  it 
was  addressed :  but  it  is  surely  a  gratis  dictum^  the  reverse  of 
whiQh  might  just  as  well  be  said ;  and  it  is  opposed  by  strong  in- 
ferences ^om  the  body  of  the  mstrument,  as  wdl  as  from  the  omis- 
sion of  the  clause  of  our  present  Confederation,  which  had  made 
the  reservation  in  express  terms.    It  was  hard  to  conclude,  because 
there  ha^d  been  a  want  of  uniformity  among  the  States  as  to  the 
cases  triable  by  jury,  because  some  have  been  so  incautious  as  to 
dispeiise  with  this  mode  of  trial  in  certain  cases,  therefore  the  more 
prudent  States  shall  be  reduced  to  the  same  level  of  calami^ 
ty.     It  would  have  been  much  more  just  and  wise  to  have  con* 
eluded  the  other  way,  that  as  most  of  the  States  had  preserved, 
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with  jealousy  this  sacred  )>alladiuin  of  liberty,  those  who  had  wafr- 
dered,  should  be  brought  back  to  it :  and  to  have  established  gen- 
eral right  rather  than  general  wrong.  For  I  consider  all  the  ill  as 
0  established,  which  may  be  established.  I  have  a  right  to  nothing, 
which  another  has  a  right  to  take  away  ;  and  Congress  will  have 
a  right  to  take  away  trials  by  jury  in  all  civil  cases.  Let  me  add, 
that  a  bill  of  rights  is  what  the  people  are  entitlec^to  against  every 
government  on  earth,  general  or  particular  ;  and  what  no  just  gov- 
ernment should  refuse,  or  rest  on  inference. 

"  The  second  feature  I  dislike,  and  strongly  dislike,  is  the  aban- 
donment, in  every  instance,  of  the  principle  of  rotation  in  ofike, 
and  most  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  President.  Reaspn  and 
experience  tell  us,  that  the  first  magistrate  will  always  be  re-elected 
if  he  may  be  re-elected.  He  is  then  an  officer  for  life.  This  once 
obsen'ed,  it  becomes  of  so  much  consequence  to  certain  nations,  to 
have  a  friend  or  a  foe  at  the  head  of  our  affairs,  that  they  will 
interfere  with  money  and  with  arms.  A  Galloman,  or  an  Anglo- 
man,  will  be  suppoited  by  the  nation  he  befriends.  If  once  elect- 
ed, and  at  a  second  or  third  election  outvoted  by  one  or  two  votes, 
he  will  pretend  false  votes,  foul  play,  hold  possession  of  the  reins 
of  government,  be  supported  by  the  States  voting  for  him,  especial- 
ly if  they  be  the  central  ones,  l3ring  in  a  compact  body  themselves, 
and  separating  their  opponents ;  and  they  will  be  aided  by  one 
nation  iii  Europe,  v^hile  the  majority  are  aided  by  another.  The 
election  of  a  Vi^HJIfiik  of  America,  some  years  hence,  will  be  much 
more  interesting  to  certain  nations  of  Europe,  tlian  ever  the  ela- 
tion of  a  king  of  Poland  was.  Reflect  on  all  the  instances  in  his- 
tory, ancient  and  modern,  of  elective  monarchies,  and  say,  if  they 
do  not  give  foundation  for  my  fears ;  the  Roman  Emperors,  the 
Popes  while  they  were  of  any  importance,  the  German  Emperors 
till  they  became  hereditary  Ih  practice,  the  kings  of  Pobind,  the 
Deys  of  the  Ottoman  dependencies.  It  may  be  said,  that  if  elec- 
tions are  to  be  attended  with  these  disorders,  the  less  frequently 
they  are  repeated  the  better.  But  experience  says,  that  to  free 
them  from  disorder,  they  must  be  rendered  less  interesting  by  a 
necessity  of  change.  No  foreign  power,  nor  domestic  party,  will 
waste  their  blbod  and  money  to  elect  a  person,  who  must  go  out  at 
the  end  of  a  short  period.  The  power  of  removing  every  fourth 
year  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  is  a  power  which  they  \gll  not  ex- 
ercise, and  if  they  were  disposed  to  exercise  it,  they  would  not  be 
permitted.  Tlie  King  of  Poland  is  removable  every  day  by  the 
diet  But  they  never  remove  him.  Nor  would  Russia,  tne  Em- 
peror, &c.  permit  thein  to  do  it.  Smaller  objections  are,  the  ap- 
peals on  matters  of  fact  asf  well  as  law  ;  ari^d  the  binding  all  per- 
sons, legislative,  executive  and  judiciary,  by  oath,  to  maintain  that 
constitution.  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide,  what  would  be  the  best 
method  of  procuring  the  establishment  of  the  manifold  good  things 
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ia  this  constitution,  and  of  geUing  rid  of  the  bad.  Whether  by 
adopting  it,  in  hopes  of  future  amendment ;  or,  after  it  shall  have 
been  duly  weighed  and  canvassed  by  the  people,  after  seeing  the 
parts  they  generally  dislike,  and  those  they  generally  approve,  lo 
6By  to  them,  ^  We  see  now  what  you  wish.  You  are  willing  to 
give  to  your  federal  government  such  and  such  powers :  but  you 
wish,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  such  and  such  fundamental  rights 
secured  to  you,  and  certain  sources  of  convulsion  taken  away. 
Be  it  so.  Send  together  your  deputies  again.  Let  them  establish 
your  fundamental  rights  by  a  sacrosanct  declaration,  and  let  them 
pass  the  parts  of  the  constitution  you  have  approved.  These  wiH 
give  powers  to  your  federal  government  sufficient  fcnr  your  happv 
ness.' 

"  This  is  what  might  be  said,  and  would  probably  produce  a 
speedy,  more  perfect,  and  more  permanent  form  of  government 
At  all  events,  1  hope  you  will  not  be  discouraged  from  making 
other  trials,  if  the  present  one  should  fail.    We  are  never  permit- 
ted to  despair  of  the  conunonwealth.     I  have  thus  uM  you  freely 
what  I  like,  and  what  I  dislike,  merely  as  a  matter  of  curiosity ; 
for  I  know  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  offer  matter  of  information  to 
your  judgment,  which  has  been  formed  after  hearing  and  weighing 
every  thing  which  the  wisdom  of  man  could  offer  on  these  sub- 
jects.    I  own,  I  am  not  a  friend  to  a  very  energetic  government 
It  is  always  oppressive.    •        •        *.   After  all,  it  is  my  principle 
that  the  will  of  the  majority  should  prevail.    If  they  am)rove  the 
proposed  constitution  in  all  its  parts,  I  shall  concur  in  it  cheerfriUy, 
in  hopes  they  will  amend  it,  whenever  they  shall  find  it  works 
wrong.     This  reliance  cannot  deceive  us,  as  long  as  we  remain 
virtuous ;  and  I  think  we  shall  be  so,  as  long  as  agriculture  is  our 
principal  object,  which  will  be  the  case,  while  there  remain  vacant 
lands  in  any  part  of  America.    When  we  get  piled  upon  one  ai^ 
other  in  large  cities,  as  in  Europe,  we  shall  become  corrupt  as  in 
Europe,  and  go  to  eating  one  another  as  they  do  there." 

With  the  mass  of  good  which  it  contained,  Mr.  Jefferson  found, 
on  a  careful  scrutiny,  such  a  mixture  of  'evil  in  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, that  he  wbs  in  doubt  what  course  to  recommend  his  country- 
men. How  the  good  should  be  secured,  and  the  iU  avoided,  was 
the  great  question,  and  presented  great  difficulties.  To  refer  it 
bock  to  a  new  Convention,  might  jeopardize  the  whole,  which  vng 
utterly  inadmissible.  His  first  advice,  therefore,  was  that  the  nine 
States  first  acting  upon  it,  should  accept  unconditionally,  atid  thus 
secure  whatever  in  it  was  \f  ise  and  beneficial ;  and  that  the  four 
States  last  acting,  should  accept  only  on  the  previous  conditioii, 
ihat  certain  amendments  should  be  made.    But  he  afterwards  re- 
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commended  the  more  prudent  course  of  unconditional  acceptance 
by  the  whole,  with  a  concomitant  declaration,  that  it  should  stand 
as  a  perpetual  instruction  to  their  respective  delegates,  to  endeavor 
to  obtain  such  and  such  reformations.  And  this  was  the  course 
finally  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  States. 

Much  as  has  been  said  and  written  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  hostility  to 
the  Federal  Constitution,  there  was  not  a  person  in  America,  who 
set  a  more  solid  value  on  it,  even  in  its  original  form  ;  nor  one  who 
was  impressed  with  .more  rational  anxieties  for  its  adc^on.  To 
estimate  the  force,  of  his  convictions  upon  this  point,  and  the  cogen- 
cy of  his  endeavors  to  instil  the  same  convictions  into  his  country- 
men, it  is  only  necessary  to  consult  the  pages  of  his  private  corres- 
pondence. Adoring  republicanism,  hating  monarchy,  he  discrim- 
inated, with  the  heart  of  a  true  American,  and  with  the  sagacity  of 
a  profound  statesman,  between  those  features  of  the  instrument 
which  were  congenial,'  anjl  those  which  were  hostile,  to  the  princi- 
ples of  hi3  political  idolatry.  While  he  gave  all  his  soul  to  tlie  pres- 
ervation of  the  former,  he  deprecated,  with  equal  sincerity,  any  ad- 
mixture of  the  latter,  neither  approving  nor  condemning  in  the 
mass.  He  was,  therefore,  neither  a  federalist  nor  an  anti-federalist, 
as  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  Constittition'  were  distin- 
guished. He  was  a  fearless  and  independent  asserter  of  his  opin- 
ions on  questions  of  national  concernment,  the  most  profound  and 
interesting  that  had  ever  been  submitted  to  the  deliberation  of  the 
American  people ;  and  he  had  the  happiness  to  see  those  opinicMis, 
on  almost  every  point,  very  soon  adopted  by  the  nation,  and  incor- 
porated into  its  frame  of  government,  by  special  amendatory  acts. 
A  few  passages  from  his 'correspondence  will  evince  his  anxiety  for 
the  fate  of  the  Constitution,  and  his  perseverance  in  the  endeavor  to 
obtain  the  amendments  wliich  he  deemed  so  essential. 

To  William  Carmichael. — "The conduct  of  Massachusetts 
has  been  noble.  She  accepted  the  Constitution,  but  voted  that  it 
should  stand  as  a  perpetual  instruction  to  her  Delegates,  to  endeav- 
or to  obtain  such  and  such  reformations ;  and  the  minority,  though 
very  strong  both  in  numbers  and  abilities,  declared  viritim  and  ser- 
iatim,  that  acknowledging  the  principle  that  the  majority  must  give 
the  law,  they  would  now  support  the^ew  Constitution  with  their 
tongues,  and  widi  their  blood,  if  necessary.  I  Ivas  much  pleased 
^rHh  many  and  essential  parts  of  this  instrument,  from  the  begin- 
piDg.    But  I  thought  I  saw  in  it  many  fioilts,  great  and  small. 
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What  I  have  read  and  reflected,  has  brought  me  over  from  several 
of  my  objections,  of  the  first  moment,  and  to  acquiesce  under  some 
others.  Two  only  remain,  of  essential  consideration,  to  wit,  the  , 
want  of  a  bill  of  rights,  and  the  expunging  the  principle  of  necessa- 
ry rotation  in  the  offices  of  President  and  Senator.  *  *  If  the 
States  which  were  to  decide  aft^  her,  should  all  do  the  same,  it  is  im- 
possible but  they  must  obtain  the  essential  amendments.  It  will  be 
more  difficult,  if  we  lose  this  instrument,  to  recover  what  is  good  hi 
it,  than  to  correct  what  is  bad,  after  we  shall  have  adopted  it  It 
has,  therefore,  my  hearty  prayers,  and  I  wait  with  anxiety  for  news 
of  the  votes  of  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia." 

To  E.  RuTLEDGE. — ^*'I  Congratulate  you  on  the  accession  of 
your  State  to  the  new  federal  constitution.  This  is  the  last  I  have 
yet  heard  of,  but  I  expect  daily  to  hear  that  my  own  has  followed 
the  good  example,  and  suppose  it  is  already  established.  Our  gov- 
ernment wanted  bracing.  Still  we  must  take  care  not  to  run  from 
one  extreme  to  another ;  not  to  brace  too  high.  I  own,  I  join  those 
in  opinion,  who  think  a  bill  of  rights  necessary.  I  apprehend  too, 
that  the  total  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  rotation  in  the  offices 
of  President  and  Senator,  wiU  end  in  abuse.  But  my  confidence 
is,  that  there  will,  for  a  long  time,  be  virtue  and  good  sense  enough 
in  our  countrymen,  to  correct  abuses.  We  can  surely  boast  of  hav- 
ing set  the  world  a  beautiful  example  of  a  government  reformed  by 
reason  alone,  without  bloodshed.  But  the  world  is  too  fiir  oppressed 
to  profit  by  the  example.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  blood  of 
the  people  has  become  an  inheritance,  and  those  who  fixtten  on  it, 
will  not  relinquish  it  easily." 

To  James  Madison. — ^^  I  sincerely  rejoice  at  the  acceptance  of 
our  new  constitution  by  nine  States.  It  is  a  good  canvass,  on 
which  some  strokes  only  want  retouching.  What  these  are,  I  think 
are  suflSciently  manifested  by  the  general  voice  firom  north  to  south, 
which  calls  for  a  bill  of  rights-  It  seems  pretty  generally  under- 
stood, that  this  shofAd  go  to  juries,  habecLs  corpus^  standing  ar- 
mies, printing,  religion,  and  monopolies.  I.  conceive  there  may  be 
difficulty  m  finding  general  modifications  of  these,  suited  to  the 
habits  of  ail  the  States.  But  if  such  cannot  be  found,  then  it  is 
better  to  establish  trials  by  jury,  the  right  of  habeas  corp^is,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  reli^on,  in  all  cases,  and  to  aibol- 
ish  standing  anfiies  in  time  of  peace,  and  monopolies  in  all  cases, 
than  not  to  do  it  in  any.  The  few  cases  wherein  these  things  may 
do  evil,  cannot'be  weighed  against  the  multitude,  wherein  the  want 
of  them  will  do  evU" 

To  G.  Washington. — "thavc  seen,  with  infiiiite  jfleasure,  our 
new  constitution  accepted  by  eleven  States,  not  rejected  by  the 
iwelfth ;  and  that  the  thirteenth  happens  to  be  a  State  of  the  least 
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importance.  It  is  true,  that  the  minorities  in  most  of  the  accepting 
States  have  been  very  respectable ;  so  much  so,  as  to  render  it  pru- 
.dent,  were  it  not  otherwise  reasonable,  to  make  some  sacrifice  to 
them.  I  am  in  hopes,  that  the  annexation  of  a  bill  of  rights  to  the 
constitution  will  alone  draw  over  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  minor- 
ities, as  to  leave  little  danger  in  the  opposition  of  the  residue ;  and 
that  this  annexation  may  be  made  by  Congress  and  the  Assemblies, 
without  calling  a  convention,  which  might  endanger  the  most  val- 
uable  parts  of  the  system." 

To  F.  HoPKiNsoN. — "  You  say  that  I  have  been  dished  up  to 
you  as  an  anti-federalist,  and  ask  me  if  it  be  just.  My  opinion  was 
never  worthy  enough  of  notice,  to  merit  citing  ;  but  since  you  a;?k 
it,  I  will  tell  it  to  you.  I  am  not  a  federalist,  because  I  never  sub- 
mitted the  whole  system  of  my  opinions  to  the  creed  of  any  party 
of  men  whatever,  in  religion,  in  philosophy,  in  politics,  or  in  any 
thing  else,  where  I  was  capable  of  thinking  for  myself.  Such  an 
addiction  is  the  last  degradation  of  a  free  and  moral  agent  If  I 
could  not  go  to  heaven  but  with  a  party,  I  would  not  go  there  at  all. 
Therefore,  I  protest  to  you,  I  am  not  of  the  party  of  federalists. 
But  1  am  much  farther  from  that  of  the  anti-federalists.  I  approv- 
ed, from  the  first  moment,  of  the  great  mass  of  what  is  in  the  new 
constitution ;  the  consolidation  of  the  government ;  the  organiza- 
tion into  executive,  legislative,  and  judiciary ;  the  subdivisions  of 
the  legislative ;  the  happy  compromise  of  interests  between  the 
great  and  Uttle  States,  by  the  different  manner  of  voting  in  the  dif- 
ferent Houses ;  the  voting  by  persons  instead  of  States ;  the  quali- 
fied negative  on  laws  given  to  the  executive,  which,  however,  I 
should  have  liked  better  if  associated  with  (he  judiciary  also,  as  in 
N  ew- York  ;  and  the  power  of  taxation.        •        p        * 

"  These,  rny  dear  friend,  are  my  sentiments,  by  which  you  will 
see  I  was  right  in  saying,  I  am  neither  federalist  nor  anti-federalist ; 
that  I  am  of  neither  party,  nor  yet  a  trimmer  between  parties. 
These,  my  opinions,  I  wrote,  within  a  few  hours  after  I  had  read 
the  constitution,  to  one  or  two  friends  in  America.    I  had  not  then 
read  one  single  word  printed  on  the  subject    I  never  had  an  (pin- 
ion in  politics  or  religion,  which  I  was  afraid  to  own.    A  costive  re- 
serve on  these  subjects  might  have  ^ocured  roe  more  esteem  from 
some  p^ple,  but  less  from  myself.    My  great  wish  is,  to  go  on  in  a 
strict,  but  silent  performance  of  my  duty :  to  avoid  attracting  notice, 
and  to  keep  my  name  out  of  newspapers,  because  I  find  the  pain  of 
a  Uttle  censure,  even  when  it  is  unfounded,  is  more  acute  thap  the 
pleasure  of  much  praise." 

To  Col.  Humphreys. — "  The  operations  which  have  taken 
place  in  America  lately,  fill  me  with  pleasure.  In  the  first  place, 
they  realize  the  confidence  I  had,  that,  whenever  our  affairs  go  ob- 
viously wrong,  the  good  sense  of  the  people  will  interpose,  and  set 
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them  to  rights.    The  exami^  of  changing  a  constituUon,  by  a»* 

seinblixig  the  wise  men  of  the  State,  instead  of  assembling  armies^ 
will  be  worth  as  much  to  the  world  as  the  former  examples  we  had 
given  them.     The  constitution,  too,  which  was  the  result  of  our  de- 
liberations, is  unquestionably  the  wisest  ever  yet  presented  to  man, 
and  some  of  the  accommodations  of  interest  which  it  has  adopted, 
are  greatly  pleasing  to  me,  who  have  before  had  occasions  of  seeing 
how  difficult  those  interests  were  to  accommodate.     A  general  con- 
currence of  opinion  seems  to  authorize  us  to  say  it  has  some  defects. 
1  am  one  of  those  who  think  it  a  defect,  that  the  impoitant  rights, 
not  placed  in  security  by  the  frame  of  the  constitution  itself,  were 
not  exphcitly  secured  by  a  supplementary  declaration.     There  are 
rights  which  it  is  useless  to  surrender  to  the  government,  and  which 
governments  have  yet  always  been  fond  to  invade.     These  are  the 
rights  of  thinking,  and  publishing  our  thoughts  by  speaking  or 
writing ;  the  right  of  free  commerce  ;  the  right  of  personal  freedom. 
There  are  instruments  for  administering  the*  government  so  pecu- 
liarly trust-worthy,  that  we  should  never  leave  the  legislature  at 
liberty  to  change  them.     The  new  constitution  has  secured  these  in 
the  executive  and  legblative  departments ;  but  not  in  the  judiciary. 
It  should  have  established  trials  by  the  people  themselves,  that  is  to 
say,  by  jury.     There  are  instruments  so  dangerous  to  the  rights  of 
the  nation,  and  which  place  them  so  totally  at  the  mercy  of  their 
governors,  that  those  governors,  whether  legislative  or  executive, 
should  be  restrained  from  keeping  such  instruments  on  foot,  but  in 
well  defined  cases.     Such  an  instrument  is  a  standing  army.     We 
are  now  allowed  to  say,  such  a  declaration  of  rights,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  constitution,  where  that  is  silent,  is  wanting,  to  secure 
us  in  these  points.     The  general  voice  has  legitimated  this  objec- 
tion.    It  has  not,  however,  authorized  me  to  consider  as  a  real  de- 
fect, what  I  thought,  and  still  think  one,  the  perpetual  re-eligibility 
of  the  President.    But  three  States  out  of  eleven  having  declared 
against  this,  Ave  must  suppose  we  are  wrong,  according  to  the  fun- 
damental law  of  every  society,  the  lex  majoris  partis,  to  which  we 
are  bound  to  submit.     And  should  the  majority  change  their  opin- 
ion, and  become  sensible  that  this  trait  in  their  constitution  is  wrong, 
I  would  wish  it  to  remain  uncorrected,  as  long  as  we  can  avail  our- 
selves of  the  services  of  our  great  leader,  whose  talents  and  whose 
weight  of  character,  I  consider  as  peculiarly  necessary  to  get  the  gov- 
ernment so  under  w'ay,  as  that  it  may  afterwards  be  carried  on  by 
subordinate  characters." 

The  ardor  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  effort  to  ob- 
tain a  supplementary  Bill  of  Rights  to  the  Constitution,  were  soon 
crowned  with  success.  At  the  session  of  1789,  Mr.  Madison  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  a  series  of  amendments,  which,  with  various 
propositions  on  the  same  subject  from  other  States,  were  referred 
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to  a  committee  of  one  from  each  State  in  the  Union.  The  fesolt 
was  the  annexation,  m  due  fonn,  of  the  ten  original  amendmentg 
to  onr  Federal  Constitution.  So  great  was  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  forwarding  this  measure^  though  absent  during  the 
whole  time,  that  he  is  univefsaUy  regarded  as  the  father  of  these 
amendments.  They  embraced  the  principal  objections  irrged  by 
him,  without  going  far  enough  to  satisfy  him  entirely.  By  them, 
the  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  <ind  of  the  press,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  deliberate  and  petition  for  redress  of  grievances,  the  right 
of  keeping  and  bearing  arms,  of  the  trial  by  juiy  in  civil  as  well  as 
criminal  cases,  the  exemption  from  general  warrants,  and  from  the 
quartering  of  soldiers  in  private  dwellings,  were  pronounced  irrevo- 
cable and  hitangible  by  the  government ;  and  the  powers  not  dele- 
gated by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  were 
declared  to  be  seserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people.  But  the  right 
of  hiabeas  corpu9  was  still  left  to  the  discretion  of  Congress ;  mo- 
nopolies were  not  positively  guarded  against ;  and  standing  armies 
in  time  of  peace  were  not  prohibited.  His  objections,  also,  against 
the  perpetual  re-eligibility  of  the  President,  although  backed  by  the 
recommendation  of  three  States,  were  not  sanctioned  by  Congress. 
His  fean  of  that  feature  were  founded  on  the  im^rtance  of  the  of- 
fice, on  the  fierce  contentions  it  might  excite  among  ourselves,  if 
continuable  for  life,  and  the  dangers  of  interference,  either  with 
money  or  arms,  by  foreign  nations,  to  whom  the  choice  of  an  Amer- 
ican President  might  become  interesting.  Examples  of  this 
abounded  in  history ;  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  for  in- 
stance ;  of  the  Popes,  while  of  any  significance ;  of  the  German 
Emperors ;  the  Kings  of  Poland,  and  the  Deys  of  Barbary.  But  his 
apprehensions  on  this  head  gmdually  subsided,  and  finally  became 
entirely  removed,  on  witnessing  the  efiect  in  practice.  Alluding  to 
his  early  opinions  on  this  subject,  he  said  in  1821 : 

"  My  wish  was,  that  the  President  should  be  elected  for  seven 
years,  and  be  ineligible  afterwards.  This  term  I  thought  sufficient 
to  enable  him,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Legislature,  to  carry 
through  and  establish  any  system  of  improvement  he  should  pro- 
pose for  the  general  good.  But  the  practice  adopted,  I  think,  is  bet- 
ter, allowing  his  continuance  for  eight  years,  with  a  liability  to  be 
dropped  at  half  way  of  the  term,  making  that  a  period  of  proba- 
tion. •  ♦  ♦  The  example  of  four  Presidents,  voluntarily  retir- 
ing at  the  end  of  their  eighth  year,  and  the  progress  of  public  opiix  * 
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ion,  that  the  principle  is  salutary,  have  given  it  in  practice  tlie  force 
of  precedent  and  usage  ^  insomuch,  that  should  a  Piesident  consent 
to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  election,  I  trust  he  would  be  rejected, 
on  this  demonstration  of  ambitious  views." 

There  was  another  question  agitated  in  the  Councils  of  the 
United  States,  during  Mr.  Jefferson's  residence  in  France,  which 
he  viewed  with  as  much  concern  as  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  was  the  proposition  to  abandon  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  King  of  Spain,  for  the  period  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years,  as  an  equivalent  for  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  that 
nation.  John  Jay,  Secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  who  had  been  au- 
thorized to  institute  a  negotiation  with  the  Spanish  government^ 
laid^e  proposition  before  Congress,  as  a  secret  The  whole  affair 
was  veiled  in  midnight  darkness,  and  so  continued  until  the  year 
1818,  when  a  resolution  was  passed  authorizing  the  publication 
of  the  secret  journals  of  the  old  Congress. 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  Jay  created  an  angry  excitement  in  Con- 
gress. The  scheme  was  resisted,  with  greath  warmth,  by  the 
States  of  Virginia;  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Maryland  and 
Gecvgia,  on  the  following  grounds :  1.  It  would  dismember  the 
Union.  2.  It  would  violate  the  compact  of  the  national  govern- 
ment with  those  States,  who  had  surrendered  to  it  their  western 
lands.  3.  It  would  check  the  growth  of  the  western  country  by 
depriving  the  inhabitants  of  a  natural  outlet  for  their  productions. 
4.  It  would  depreciate  the  value  of  the  western  lands,  and  sink 
proportionally  a  valuable  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt.  5.  It  would  be  such  a  sacrifice  for  particular  purposes,  as 
would  be  obvious  to  the  most  undisceming. 

The  proposition  was  sustained  by  all  the  New  England  States, 
with  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Peimsylvania.  These  States 
moved  in  soUd  phalanx,  aiul  m  mysterious  silence,  against  every 
attempt  to  defeat,  alter,  or  amend  the  proposed  terms  of  negotiation. 
The  opposition  were  in  despair,  when  it  occurred  to  them,  that  as 
the  assent  of  nine  States  was  necessary  by  the  Confederation  to 
form  treaties,  the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Jay  were  unconstitution- 
al, inasmuch  as  seven  States  only  had  voted  them.  A  resolution 
was,  therefore,  introduced  declaring  the  original  vote  which  had 
been  taken,  incompetent  to  confer  treaty  making  powers.  But  the 
resolution  was  negatived  by  the  same  States,  in  the  same  mysteri* 
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ous  silence.  A  resolution  was  then  offered,  to  remove  the  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy,  which  shared  the  same  fate^  Finally,  after  a  heat- 
ed and  protracted  altercation,  the  minority  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
obtain  the  authority  to  treat  for  an  entrepot  at  New  Orleans,  and 
for  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  in  common  with  Spain,  down 

to  the  Floridas. 

A  hint  of  these  transactions  having  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, in  Paris,  he  was  exercised  with  the  greatest  inquietude  and 
alarm.  He  considered  the  abandonment  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  as,  ipso  facto,  a  dismemberment  of  the  Union ;  and  he 
improved  every  occasion,  in  his  letters  to  America,  to  impress  on 
tlie  leading  members  of  the  government,  the  ungiateflil  character 
and  suicidal  tendency  of  the  measure.  A  single  specimen,  fd&nd 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  dated  January  30,  '87,  will  suffice  to 
display  the  general  tenor  of  an  active  and  extensive  correspondence, 
for  several  months,  on  this  vitally  interesting  question. 

"  If  these  transactions  [insurrections]  give  me  no  imeasi^ess,  1 
feel  very  differently  at  another  piece  of  intelligence,  to  wit,  the 
poQsibility  that  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  may  be  abandoned 
to  Spain.     I  never  had  any  interest  westward  of  the  Allegany  ; 
and  I  never  will  have  any.    But  1  have  had  gieat  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  character  of  the  people  who  inhabit  that  country ; 
and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  the  act  which  abandons  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  is  an  act  of  separation  between  the  eastern 
and  western  country.     It  is  a  relinquishment  of  five  parts  out  of 
eight  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States ;  an  abandoment  of  the 
fairest  subject  for  the  payment  of  our  pubUc  debts,  and  the  chaining 
those  debts  on  our  own  necks,  in  perpeiuum.    I  have  the  utmost 
confidence  in  the  honest  intentions  of  those  who  concur  in  this 
measure ;  but  I  lament  their  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  char- 
acter and  physical  advantages  of  the  people,  who,  right  oc  wrong, 
will  suppose  their  interests  sacrificed  on  this  occasion  to  the  con- 
trary interests  of  that  part  of  the  confederacy  in  possession  of  prea^ 
ent  power.    If  they  declare  themselves  a  separate  people,  we  are 
incapable  of  a  single  effort  to  retain  them.    Our  citizens  can  never 
be  induced,  either  as  militia  or  as  soldiers,  to  go  there  to  cut  the 
throats  of  their  own  brothers  and  sons,  or  rather,  to  be  themsdve© 
the  subjects,  instead  of  the  perpetrators,  of  the  parricide.     Nor 
would  that  country  quit  the  cost  of  being  retained  against  the  will 
of  its  inhabitants,  could  it  be  done.     But  it  cannot  be  done.     They 
are  able  already  to  rescue  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  out  of 
the  hands  of  Spain,  and  to  add  New  Orleans  to  their  own  tBmUxy. 
They  will  be  joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana.    This  will 
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bring  on  a  war  between  them  and  Spain ;  and  that  will  produce 
the  question  with  us,  whether  it  will  not  be  worth  our  while  to 
become  parties  with  them  in  the  war,  in  order  to  re-unite  them 
with  us,  and  thus  correct  our  error.  And  were  I  to  permit  my 
forebodings  to  go  one  step  further,  I  should  predict,  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  United  States  would  force  their  rulers  to  take  the  af- 
firmative of  that  question.  I  wish  I  may  be  mistaken  in  all  these 
opinions.'' 

The  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  its  whole  extent,  and  the  establishment  of  that  right 
upon  an  immovable  basis,  was  a  subject  which  early  engaged  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  was  one  of  those  enterprise?  of  vast 
national  utility,  which  seemed  to  match  his  patriotism,  and  to  sum- 
mon all  his  powers  into  action.  He  persevered  in  the  effort,  through 
a  period  of  fifteen  years,  in  different  public  stations ;  and  his  agen- 
cy in  producing  the  final  result,  was  scarcely  less  distinguished, 
though  les^  direct  and  efiicacious,  than  in  accomplishing  the  splen- 
did achievement  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana.  The  question 
was  not  definitively  settled  until  1803,  when,  being  at  the  head  of 
the  nation,  he  appointed  Mr.  Monroe  minister  to  Madrid,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  concluding  a  final  arrangement  with  that  gov- 
ernment, covering  all  the  points  at  issue  growing  out  of  the  sub- 
ject.   The  mission  was  as  honorable  as  it  was  successful. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  watchfulness  over  the  interests  of  America,  while 
in  Europe,  exceeds  all  calculatbn.  Nothing  escaped  his  notice, 
which  he  thought  could  be  made  useful  in  his  own  country.  The 
southern  States  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  introduction  of  the  cul- 
ture of  upland  rice.  In  1790,  he  procured  a  cask  of  this  species 
of  rice,  from  the  river  Denbigh,  in  Africa,  about  latitude  9  deg. 
30  min.  north,  which  he  sent  to  Charleston,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  supersede  the  culture  of  the  wet  rice,  which  renders  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  so  pestilential  through  the  summer.  The 
quantity  was  divided  at  Charleston,  and  a  part  sent  to  Geoi^ia,  by 
his  directk)ns.  The  cultivation  of  this  rice  has  now  become  gen- 
eral in  the  upper  parts  of  Georgia  and  South  CaroUna,  and  is 
highly  prized.  It  was  supposed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  it  might  be 
grown  successfully  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  He  also  endeav- 
oured to  obtain  the  seed  of  the  Cocbin-China  rice,  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  its  cultivation  in  the  same  States ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  whether  he  was  successful  or  not    In  the  same  sjttrit  of 
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unremiitiDg  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  infant  country,  be  trans- 
mitted  from  Marseilles  to  Charleston,  a  great  variety  of  olive  plants, 
for  experimenting  their  growth  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
"  The  greatest  service,"  says  he,  "  which  can  be  rendered  any  coun- 
try is,  to  add  an  useful  plant  to  its  culture ;  especially  a  bread 
grain  ;  next  in  value  to  bread,  is  oil."  These  plants  were  tried, 
and  are  now  flourishing  at  the  south  ;  although  not  yet  multiplied 
extensively,  they  will  be  the  germ  of  that  invaluable  species  of  cul- 
tivation in  those  States. 

All  the  powers  of  Mr.  Jefferson  seemed  to  kindle  in  the  pursuit 
of  multiplying  objects  of  profitable  agriculture  in  America,  and  of 
improving  the  husbandry  of  those  already  established  as  staples. 
With  this  patriotic  view,  he  made  a  tour  into  the  southern  parts  of 
France,  and  the  northern  of  Italy,  in  which  he  passed  three  months, 
mingling  private  gratification  with  services  of  the  highest  public 
utility.  His  plan  was  to  visit  the  ports  along  the  western  tni 
southern  coast  of  France,  particularly  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Nantes, 
and  L'Orient,  to  obtain  such  information  as  would  enable  him  to 
judge  of  the  practicability  of  making  further  improvements  in  our 
commerce  with  the  southern  provinces  of  France ;  to  visit  the  ca- 
nal of  Languedoc,  and  possess  himself  of  such  information  in  that 
species  of  navigation,  as  might  be  useful  to  communicate  to  his 
countrymen ;  and  thence  to  pass  into  the  northern  provinces  of 
Italy,  to  examine  minutely  the  different  subjects  of  culture  in  those 
munificent  regions,  to  ascertain  what  improvements  might  be  made 
in  America,  im  the  culture  and  husbandry  of  rice  and  other  staples 
common  to  both  countries ;  and,  if  any,  what  other  productions  of 
that  climate,  might  be  advantageously  introduced,  as  articles  of  do- 
mestic growth,  into  the  southern  States.  Another  object  with  him 
was,  to  try  the  mineral  waters  of  Aix,  in  Provence,  for  a  dislocated 
wrist,  unsuccessfully  set,  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  of  his  sar* 
geon. 

He  left  Paris,  therefore,  on  the  28th  of  Febuary,  '87,  .and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Seine,  through  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  and 
down  the  Rhone  through  the  Beaujolais,  by  Lyons,  Avignon,  Nis- 
mes,  to  Aix.  Receiving,  on  trial,  no  benefit  from  the  mineral  wa- 
ters of  that  place,  he  bent  his  course  into  the  rice  countries  of  Italy, 
taking  his  route  by  Marseilles  Toulon,  Hieres,  Nice,  across  the  Col 
de  Tende,  by  Coni,  Turin,  Vercelli,  Novara,  Milan,  Pavia,  Novi, 
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Genoa.  Thence  returning,  he  passed  along  the  coast,  by  Savona, 
Noli,  Albenga,  Oneglia,  Monaco,  Nice,  Antibes,  Frejus,  Aix,  Mar- 
seilles, Avignon,  Nismes,  Montpellier,  Frontignan,  6ette,  Agde,  and 
along  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  by  Beziers,  Narbonne,  Carcassonne, 
Castekiaudari,  through  the  Souterrain  of  St.  Feriol,  and  back  by 
Castelnaudari,  to  Toulouse ;  thence  to  Montauban,  and  down  the 
Garonne  by  Langon,  to  Bordeaux.  Thence  to  Rochefort,  la  Ro- 
chelle,  Nantes,  L'Orient ;  then  back  by  Rennes  to  Nantes,  and  up 
the  Loire,  by  Angers,  Tours,  Amboise,  Blois,  to  Orleans;  thence 
direct  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  kxl  the  10th  of  June.  Soon  after 
returning  from  this  journey,  he  was  joined  by  his  younger  daugh- 
ter, Maria,  from  Yirginia,  the  youngest  having  died  some  time  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  impressed  with  delightful  sensations  in  trav- 
ersing the  luxurious  provinces  of  Southern  France,  where  the 
choicest  blessings  of  heaven  are  spread  in  profusion  before  the  eye; 
but  his  mind  assumed  a  gloomy   and  contemplative  mood,  on 
visiting  the  storied  grounds  of  Italy,  where  the  richest  munificence 
of  nature  is  blasted  by  the  hand  of  tyranny,  and  the  ruins  of  clas- 
sic grandeur  enhance  the  melancholy  contrast,  at  every  step.    He 
travelled  incognito,  and  insinuated  himself  into  every  position, 
from  which  he  might  derive  a  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants,  their 
manners,  and  modes  of  living,  their  implements  of  husbandry  and 
dairy,  their  inventions  and  improvements  in  these  arts,  their  farms, 
productions,  their  wants  and  superfluities,  their  means  and  degree 
of  happiness,  and  causes  of  misery.    The  novelty  and  variety  of 
the  scenes  through  which  he   passed,  the  multitude  of  curious 
and  interesting  objects  which  he  encountered,  presented  a  perpet- 
ual feast  to  his  enquiring  mind ;  nor  could  they  fail  to  impart  the 
most  desirable  lessons  to  the  philosopher,  the  philanthropist,  and 
the  statesman  of  unvitiated  principles.    From  Nice,  under  date  of 
April  19th,  he  writes  to  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette : 

*«  I  am  constantly  roving  about  to  see  what  I  have  never  seen 
before,  and  shall  never  see  again.  In  the  great  cities,  I  go  to  see 
what  travellers  think  alone  worthy  of  being  seen  ;  but  I  make  a 
job  of  it,  and  generally  gulp  it  all  down  in  a  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  never  satiated  with  rambling  through  the  fields  and 
farms,  examining  the  culture  and  cultivators  with  a  degree  of  curi- 
osity, which  makes  some  take  me  to  be  a  fool,  and  others  to  be  much 
wiser  than  I  am.      ♦        ♦      ♦        From  the  first  olive  fields  of 
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Pierrdatte,  to  the  orangeries  of  Hieres,  has  been  coniincied  rapture 
to  me.  I  have  often  wished  for  you.  I  think  you  have  not  made 
this  journey.  It  is  a  pleasure  you  have  to  come,  and  an  improve- 
ment to  be  added  to  the  many  you  have  already  made.  It  will  be 
a  great  comfort  to  you,  to  know,  from  your  own  inspection,  the 
condition  of  all  the  provinces  of  your  own  country,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  them  at  some  future  day,  to  be  known  to  you.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  only  moment  of  your  Ufe,  in  which  you  can  acquire 
that  knowledge.  And  to  do  it  most  effectually,  you  must  be  abso- 
lutely incognito^  you  must  ferret  the  people  out  of  their  hovels,  as 
I  have  done,  look  into  their  kettles,  eat  their  bread,  loll  on  their 
beds  under  pretence  of  resting  yourself,  but  in  fact  to  find  if  they 
are  soft.  You  will  feel  a  sublime  pleasure  in  the  course  of  this  in- 
vestigation, and  a  sublhner  one  hereafter,  when  you  shall  be  able 
to  apply  your  knowledge  to  the  softening  of  their  beds,  or  the 
throwing  a  morsel  of  meat  into  their  kettle  of  vegetables." 

From  Lyons  to  Nismes  Mr.  Jefferson  was  *  nourished  with  the 

remains  of  Roman  grandeur.'    He  was  immersed  in  antiquities 

from  morning  to  night.     He  was  transported  back  to  the  time?  of 

the  Caesars,  the  intrigues  of  their  courts,  the  oppressions  of  their 

praetors,  and  prefects.     To  him  the  city  of  Rome  seemed  actually 

citing  in  all  the  magnificence  of  its  meridian  glory  ;  and  he  was 

filled  with  alarm  in  momentary  anticipation  of  the  irruptions  of 

the  Goths,  Visigoths,  Ostrogoths,  and  Vandals.     Under  date  of 

Nismes,  he  writes  to  the  Countess  de  Tesse,  in  a  mood,  which 

illustrates  the  extravagance  of  his  passion  for  ancient  architecture : 

"  Here  I  am.  Madam,  gazing  whole  hours  at  the  Mdison  Quar- 
ree,  like  a  lover  at  his  mistress.     The  stocking-weavers  and  silk- 
spinners  around  it,  consider  me  as  a  hypochondriac  Englishman, 
about  to  write  with  a  pistol  the  last  chapter  of  his  history.     This 
is  the  second  time  I  have  been  in  love  since  I  left  Paris.     The 
first  was  with  a  Diana  at  the  Chateau  de  Lay-Epinaye  in  Beau- 
jolais,  a  delicious  morsel  of  sculpture,  by  M.  A.  Slodtz.     This,  3  on 
will  say,  was  in  rule,  to  fall  in  love  with  a  female  beauty :  but 
with  a  house  !    It  is  out  of  all  precedent.     No,  Madam,  it  is  not 
^^•ithout  a  precedent,  in  my  own  history.    While  in  Paris,  I  was 
violently  smitten  with  the  Hotel  de  Salm,  and  used  to  go  to  the 
Tuileries,  almost  daily,  to  look  at  it.     The  loueuse  des  c/iaiseSy 
inattentive  to  my  passion,  never  had  the  complaisance  to  place  a 
chair  there,  so  that,  sitting  on  the  parapet,  and  twisting  my  neck 
round  to  see  the  object  of  my  admiration,  I  generally  left  it  with,  a 
torticollis,^^ 

Mr.  Jefferson  kept  a  diary  of  his  excursion  into  Italy,  in  which 
he  noted,  with  minuteness,  every  cucumstance,  which  he  thought 
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night  be  made  useful  or  instructive  to  his  counttymen.    Of  these 
notes,  which  covered  about  fifty  printed  octavo  pages,  he  made 
copies,  on  his  return,  and  transmitted  them  to  General  Washington 
and  others  in  America,  as  containing  hints  capable  of  being  im- 
proved in  their  minds  to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,    His 
course  of  observations  supplied  him  with  materials  for  benefiting 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  in  some  essential  particulars, 
for  improving  the  quality  in  articles  of  staple  growth,  and  increas- 
ing the  subjects  of  cultivation,  in  some  States.    At  Turin,  Milan, 
and  Genoa,  he  satisfied  himself  of  the  practicability  of  introducing 
our  whale  oil,  for  their  consumption,  and  that  of  the  other  great  cities 
of  that  country.     The  merchants  with  whom  he  asked  conferences, 
met  him  freely,  and  communicated  frankly ;  but  not  being  au- 
thorized to  conclude  a  formal  negotiation,  he  could  only  prepare  a 
general  disposition  to  receive  our  oil  merchants.     On  the  article  of 
tobacco,  he  was  more  in  the  possession  of  his  ground ;  and  put 
matters  into  a  train  for  inducing  their  government  to  draw  their 
.tobaccordirecdy  from  the  United  States,  and  not,  as  heretofore,  from 
Great  Britain.   He  procured  the  seeds  of  three  difierent  species  of  rice, 
firom  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and  the  Levant,  divided  each  quantity 
mto  three  separate  parcels,  and  forwarded  them  by  as  many  dif- 
ferent conveyances,  to  Charleston,  in  order  to  ensure  a  safe  arrivaL 
He  questioned  the  utility  of  engaging  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
in  the  southern  States,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  their 
population.    Wines  were  so  cheap  in  those  coimtries,  that  a  labor- 
er with  us,  employed  in  the  culture  of  any  other  article,  might  ex- 
change it  for  wine,  more  and  better  than  he  could  raise  himself. 
Itrmight,  hereafter,  become  a  profitable  resource  to  us ;  when  the 
iacrease  of  population  shall  have  increased  our  productions  beyond 
the  demand  for  them  at  home  and  abroad.    Instead  of  augment- 
ing the  useless  surplus  of  them,  the  supernumerary  hands  might 
(hen  be  employed  on  the  vine.    The  introduction  of  the  fig,  the 
mulberry,  and  the  olive,  he  strongly  recommended  to  the  cultiva- 
tors in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States.    With  the  olive 
tree,  in  particular,  he  was  so  smitten,  that  he  declared  it  next  to 
the  most  precious,  if  not  the  most  precious  of  all  the  gifts  of  heav- 
en to  man.    He  thought,  perhaps,  it  might  claim  a  preference  even 
to  bread,  considering  the  infinitude  of  vegetables,  to  which  it  ren- 
dered a  proper  and  comfortable  nourishment.    In  a  letter  to  Wil- 
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liam  Drayton,  president  of  the  Agricultural  Society  in  South  Car- 

olina,  written  on  his  return  from  his  excursion,  he  says : 

'^  This  is  an  article,  the  consumption  of  which  will  always  keep 
pace  with  its  production.  Raise  it ;  and  it  begets  its  own  demand. 
Little  is  carried  to  America,  because  Europe  has  it  not  to  spare. 
We  therefore  have  not  learned  the  use  of  it.  But  cover  the  southern 
States  with  it,  and  every  man  will  become  a  consumer  of  oil,  with- 
in whose  reach  it  can  be  brought,  in  point  of  price.  If  the  mem- 
ory of  those  persons  is  held  in  great  respect  in  South  Carolina,  who. 
introduced  there  the  culture  of  rice,  a  plant  which  sows  life  and 
death,  with  almost  equal  hand,  what  obligations  would  be  due  to 
him  who  should  introduce  the  olive  tree,  and  set  the  example  of  its 
culture !  Were  the  owner  of  slaves  to  view  it  only  as  the  means 
of  bettering  their  condition,  how  much  would  he  better  that,  by 
planting  one  of  those  trees  for  every  slave  he  possessed !  Having 
been  myself  an  eye-witness  to  the  blessings  which  this  tree  sheds 
on  the  poor,  I  never  had  my  wishes  so  kindled  for  the  introduction 
oi  any  article  of  new  culture  into  our  own  country.  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  appear  to  me  to  be  the  States,  wherein  its  success, 
in  favorable  positions  at  least,  could  not  be  doubted^  and  I  flattered 
myself,  it  would  come  within  the  views  of  the  society  for  agricul- 
ture, to  begin  the  experiments  which  are  to  prove  its  practicability.'^ 

As  in  commerce  and  agriculture,  so  in  the  manuftu:tur]ng  inter- 
est, Mr.  Jefierson  was  indefatigable  in  endeavoring  to  benefit  the 
rivalship  of  America  with  the  Eastern  continent.  Of  every  new 
invention  and  discovery  in  the  arts,  he  was  prompt  to  communi* 
cate  the  earliest  intelligence  to  Congress,  or  to  individual  aitists  and 
,  professors.  Among  these,  the  most  remarkable  were,  the  princifrfe 
of  stereotyping,  which  he  communicated  in  1786 ;  and  the  mode  of 
constructing  muskets  upon  the  plan  of  Mr.  Whitney,  of  New-Ha^ 
yen,  which  he  communicated  about  the  same  lime.  It  oonristed  in 
making  all  the  parts  of  the  musket  so  exactly  Alike,  as  that,  mixed 
together  promiscuously,  any  one  part  should  aerve  equally  for  every 
i^usket  in  the  magazine.  Of  those  improvements  which  weie 
claimed  as  original  in  Europe,  but  of  which  America  was  entitled 
to  the  merit  of  a  prior  discovery,  his  knowledge  enabled  him  to  de* 
tect  the  imposition,  and  his  patriotism  incited  him  to  yiadicale  the 
honor  of  his  owa  countrymen.  This  was  in  fact  the  case  in  sev- 
eral instances. 

In  the  sciences  wd  the  fine  arts,  Mr.  Jefikson  was  equally  assid- 
uous to  advance  the  reputation  of  his  rising  country.  His  letters  lo 
President  Stiles,  to  the  president  of  William  and  Mary  CoUeg^  ^ 
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ihe  presidem  ef  Harvard  UiuverBiiyy  to  Rittenhouse,  Cbartos 
Thompson,  and  others,  are  splendid  illustrations  of  his  zeal  and  effi- 
ciency in  these  pursuits.  As  a  mark  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  his  literary  services  in  Europe,  were  held  in  this  country,  be 
received  from  Harvard  University,  in  1789,  a  diploma  conferring 
on  him  the  Doctorate  of  Laws.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Willard,  return- 
ing his  acknowledgments  for  the  honor,  he  thus  concludes:  ''  It  is 
for  such  institutions  as  that  over  which  you  preside  so  worthily.  Sir, 
to  do  justice  to  our  country,  its  productions,  and  its  genius.  It  is  the 
work  to  which  the  young  men,  whom  you  are  forming,  should  lay 
their  hands.  We  have  spent  the  prime  of  our  lives  in  procuring 
them  the  precious  Uessdng  of  liberty.  Let  them  spend  theirs  in 
showing  that  it  is  the  great  parent  of  science  and  of  virtue ;  and  that 
a  nation  will  be  great  in  both,  always  in  proportion  as  it  is  free. 
Nobody  wishes  more  warmly  for  the  success  of  your  good  exhorta- 
tions on  this  subject,  than  he  who  has  the  honor  to  be,  with  senti- 
ments of  gre^  esteem  a^d  respect,  ^,  your  most  obedient,  humble 
servant." 

Their  advances  in  science,  and  in  the  arts  of  soulpture,  painting 
and  music,  were  the  only  things,  he  declaared,  for  which  he  envied 
the  people  of  France ;  and  for  these  he  absolutely  did  envy  them. 
His  passion  for  the  few  remains  of  ancient  architecture  which  ex- 
isted, was  unbounded ;  and  his  efforts  unfemitting,  for  introducing 
samples  <it  them  in  Anierica,  for  -the  purpose  of  encouraging  a  style 
of  archkeeiure  analogOHS  to  the  Roman  model.  In  June,  1785,  he 
received  a  request  from  the  Directed  of  the  public  buildings  in  Tir- 
ginia,  is  procuie  and  transmit  them  plans  for  ^e  capitol,  palace, 
ice  He  jonmediately  engaged  an  architect  of  capital  abilities,  for 
this  purpose,  an4  directed  him  ,to  take  for  his  model  the  Maiden 
Quarree  of  Nismes,  which  he  c<»isidered  ^the  most  preckius  and 
perfect  morsel  of  antiquity  in  existence.'  But  what  was  his  surprise 
and  regret  on  learning,  a  short  time  after,  that  the  buildings  were 
actually  begun,  without  waiting  for  the  receipt  of  his  plans.  *  Pray 
try,  he  writes  to  Mr.-  Madison,  if  you  c|in  effect  the  stopping  of  this 
work.  The  loss  is  not  to  be  weighed  against  the  saving  of  money 
which  will  arise,  against  the  comfort  of  laying  out  the  pubUc  mon- 
ey for  something  honorable,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  an  object  and 
proof  of  national  good  taste,  and  the  regret  and  mortification  of  erect- 
ing a  monument  of  our  *arbarisn^  which  ^yitt  be  loaded  with  exe- 

25 
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cnuioDB  as  long  as  it  shall  endure.  You  see  I  am  an  enthusiast 
on  the  subjectof  the  arts.  But  it  is  an  enthusiasm  of  whichlam 
not  ashamed,  as  its  object  is  to  improve  the  taste  of  mycountrjrmen, 
4o  increase  their  reputation,  to  reconcile  to  them  the  respect  of  tha 
world,  and  procure  them  its  praise.' 

How  thoroughly  and  wonderfully  American  vna  the  heart  of 
Mr.  Jefferson.    The  specimens  we  have  given  exhibit  but  a  slender 
outline  of  a  series  of  correspondence,  public  and  private,  comprising 
more  than  three  hundred  letters,  chiefly  to  his  friends  in  the  United 
States,  all  breathing  the  same  unslumbering  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  country,  in  every  imaguiable  department,  from  the  most 
intricate  points  of  abstract  science,  and  the  most  momentous  ques- 
tions of  national  policy,  down  to  ingenious  essays  on  the  most  sim- 
ple processes  in  agriculture  and  housewifery.    He  was,  at  the  same 
time,  in  habits  of  correspondence  with  many  distinguished  charac- 
ters, literary  and  political,  in  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe.    His 
philosophical  reputation  and  powers  established  him  in  ready  &vor 
with  the  constellation  of  bold  thinkers,  which  then  illuminated 
France ;  and  much  of  his  attention  was  necessarily,  perhaps  ad- 
vantageously, occupied  in  the  metaphysical  discussions  of  the  day. 
He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Abbe  Morellet,  Condorcel, 
D' Alembert,  Mirabeau,  &c, ;  and  he  renewed  his  discussion,  in 
natural  science,  with  Mons.  de  Buffon,  to  whom  he  had  already 
given  such  a  foretaste  of  his  abilities,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia. 
The  ladies  of  that  gay  capital,  who  maintain  so  powerful  an  as- 
cendency in  all  its  circles,  delighted  in  his  society,  and  impressed 
him  into  their  correspondence.    His  letters  to  some  of  them,  which 
have  been  lately  published,  are  masterpieces  of  imaginative  compo- 
sition.*   At  the  solicitation  of  the  authors  of  the  Encydop&iie 
Methodique,  the  most  popular  work  then  publishing  in  Paris,  Mr. 
Jefferson  prepared  for  insertion  several  articles  on  the  United  States, 
giving  a  history  of  the  government  of  the  Confederation,  from  its 
origin  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.    One  of  the  authors 
of  that  work  had  made  the  society  of  the  Cincinnati,  the  subject 
of  a  libel  on  our  government,  and  its  great  military  leader.     But 
before  committing  it  to  the  press,  he  submitted  it  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, for  examination.    He  found  it  a  tissue  of  errors,  a  mere  phil- 
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ipic  against  the  institution,. in  which  there  appealed  an  utter  ignor- 
ance  of  facts  and  motives.  He  wrote  over  the  whole  article ;  in  do- 
ing which  he  vindicated  the  motives  of  General  Washington,  and  hi^ 
brother  officers,  from  every  liabiiity  to  reproach.  His  own  opinions, 
however,  of  the  ultimate  effects  of  that  institution,  underwent  such 
a  change,  during  his  residence  in  Europe,  as  giduced  him  to  recom- 
mend  its  total  extinction.  In  a  letter  to  General  Washington,  dated 
Paris,  November  14,  1786,  he  thus  writes  : 

^'What  has  heretofore  passed  between  us  on  this  institution^ 
raak^  it  my  duty  to  mention  to  you,  that  I  have  never  heard  a  per- 
son in  Europe,  learned  or  unlearned,  express  his  thoughts  on  this 
institution,  who  did  not  consider  it  as  dishonorable  and  destructive 
to  our  governments ;  and  that  every  writing  which  has  come  out 
flince  my  arrival  here,  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  ccHisiders  it,  even  as 
now  reformed,  as  the  germ  whose  development  is  one  day  to  destroy 
the  fabric  we  have  reared.  I  did  not  apprehend  this,  while  I  had 
American  ideas  only.  But  I  confess  that  what  I  have  seen  in  Eu- 
rope, has  brought  me  over  to  that  opinion ;  and  that  though  the  day 
may  be  at  some  distance,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  lives  perhaps,  yet 
it  will  certaiidy  come,  when  a  single  fibre  left  of  this  institution  will 
produce  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  which  will  change  the  form  of 
our  governments  from  the  best  to  the  w(»rst  in  the  world.  To  know 
the  mass  of  evil  which  flows  from  this  fatal  source,  a  person  must 
be  in  France ;  he  must  see  the  finest  soO,  the  finest  climate,  the 
most  compact  state,  the  most  benevolent  character  of  people,  and 
every  earthly  advantage  combined,  insufficient  to  prevent  this 
scourge  from  rendering  existence  a  curse  to  twenty-four  out  of  twen- 
ty-five parts  pf  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  With  us,  the  branch- 
es of  this  institution  cover  all  the  States.  The  southern  ones,  at 
this  time,  are  aristocratical  in  their  dispositions :  and  that  that  spirit 
should  grow  and  extend  itself,  is  within  the  natural  order  of  things. 
I  do  not  flatter  myself  with  the  immortality  of  our  governments :  but 
I  shall  think  little  also  of  their  longevity,  unle^  this  germ  of  de- 
struction be  taken  out.  When  the  society  themselves  shall  weigh 
the  possibility  of  evil,  against  the  impossibility  of  any  good  to  pro- 
ceed from  this  institution,  I  cannot  help  hoping  they  will  eradicate 
it.  I  know  they  wish  the  permanence  of  our  governments^  as 
much  as  any  individuals  composing  them." 

Such  are  some  of  the  extraordinary  and  diversified  services  per- 
formed by  Mr.  JeflTerson  in  his  private,  unofficial  capacity.  The 
circumstance  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  these  attentions  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  United  States,  were  exercised  amidst  the 
labors  and  anxieties  of  a  multiplicity  of  public  avocations.  His  di- 
plomatic conespondence  with  the  Count  de  Yergennes^  the  most 
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tiubtie  and  poweifol  ICiiiister  in  aU  Etirope,  was  almost  daily,  and 
m  point  of  spirit  and  urgency  in  behalf  of  America,  cleariy  unrival- 
ed. His  correspondence  with  the  bankers  of  the  United  States,  at 
Amsterdam  and  Paris,  to  preserve  the  credit  of  'the  United  States, 
was  constant^  and  laborious ;  and  his  exertions  for  the  redemption 
of  American  captives  it  Algiers,  for  establishing  a  general  coalition 
of  all  the  civiUzed  Powers  against  the  piratical  States,  and,  on  foil- 
ure  of  that,  for  negotiating  treaties  of  peace  with  them,  on  the  moat 
favorable  terms,  are  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  diplomatic  af- 
fairs. 

But  of  all  the  private  labors  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  behalf  of  his 
country,  none  were  more  useful,  none  more  praiseworthy  and  patri- 
otic, than  those  which  were  directed  to  the  moral  improvement  of 
the  rising  generation.  It  was  to  them  he  looked,  and  not  to  those 
then  on  the  stage,  for  the  perfection  of  the  glorious  political  work 
which  he  had  exhausted  every  resource,  and  sacrificed  every  com- 
fort, in  advancing  ;  and  his  ambition  appeared  insatiable  to  fashion 
their  minds,  their  habits,  their  tastes  and  principles,  after  the  model 
of  the  incorruptible  generation  of  '76.  His  letters  addressed  to  sev- 
eral young  men  of  Virginia,  in  whose  studies  and  future  pursuits  he 
felt  9.  particular  interest,  are  among  the  most  valuable 'parts  of  his 
private  corre^ondence.  The  following,  addresaed  to  Peter  Carr, 
will  suffice  as  a  specimen. 

*^I  received  by  Mr.  Mazzei,  your  letter  of  April  the  20th.     I  anj 
much  mortified  to  hear  that  you  have  lost  so  much  time  ;  and  that 
when  you  arrived  in  Williamsburgh,  you  were  not  at  all  advanced 
from  what  you  were  when  you  left  Monticello.     Time  now  begins 
to  be  precious  to  you.     Every  day  you  lose,  will  retard  a  day  your 
entrance  on  that  public  stage  whereon  you  may  begin  to  be  useful 
to  yourself     However,  the  way  to  repair  the  loss  is  to  improve  the 
future  time,     I  trust,  that  with  your  dispositions,  even  the  acquisi- 
tion of  science  is  a  pleasing  employment.     I  can  assure  you,  that  the 
possession  of  it  is,  what  (next  to  an  honest  heart)  will  above  all  things 
render  you  dear  to  your  friends,  and  give  you  fame  and  promotion 
in  your  own  country.     When  your  mind  shall  be  ^yell  improved 
'    with  science,  nothing  will  be  necessary  to  place  you  in  the  highest 
point  of  view,  but  to  pursue  the  interests  of  your  country,  the  inter- 
ests of  your  friends,  and  your  own  interests  also,  with  the  purest  in- 
tegrity, the  most  chaste  honor.     The  defect  of  these  virtues  can  nev- 
er be  made  up  by  all  the  other  acquiiements  of  body  and  mind. 
Make  these  then  your  first  object.     Give  up  money,  give  up  fame, 
give  up  science,  give  the  earth  itself  and  all  it  contains,  mther  than 
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do  an  immoral  act.    And  never  suppose,  that  in  any  possible  sitoa- 
tioo,  or  under  any  circumstances,  it  is  best  for  you  to  do  a  dishonor- 
able thing,  however  slightly  so  it  may  appear  to  you.    Whenever 
you  are  to  do  a  thing,  thoi^h  it  can  never  be  known  but  to  your- 
self, ask  yourself  how  you  would  act  were  all  the  world  looking  at 
you,  and  act  accordingly.     Encourage  all  your  virtuous  dispositions, 
and  exercise  them  whenever  an  opportunity  arises ;  beuig  assured 
that  they  will  gain  strength  by  exercise,  as  a  limb  of  the  body  does, 
and  that  exercise  will  make  them  habitual.    From  the  practice  of 
the  purest  virtue,  you  may  be  assured  you  will  derive  the  most  sub- 
lime comforts  in  every  moment  of  life,  and  in  the  moment  of  death. 
If  ever  you  find  yourself  environed  with  difficulties  and  perplexing 
circumstances,  out  of  which  you  are  at  a  loss  how  to  extricate  your- 
self, do  what  is  right,  and  be  assured  that  that  will  extricate  you 
the  best  out  of  the  worst  situations.     Though  you  cannot  see,  when 
you  take  one  step,  what  will  be  the  next,  yet  follow  truth,  justice, 
and  plain  dealing,  and  never  fear  their  leading  you  out  of  the  laby- 
rinth, in  the  easiest  manner  possible.     The  knot  which  you  thought 
a  Gordian  one,  will  untie  itself  before  you.     Nothing  is  so  mistaken 
as  the  supposition,  that  a  person  is  to  extricate  himself  from  a  diffi- 
culty by  intrigue,  by  chicanery,  by  dissimulation,  by  trimming,  by 
an  untruth,  by  an  injustice.     This  increases  the  difficulties  ten  fold; 
and  those  who  pursue  these  methods,  get  themselves  so  involved  at 
length,  that  they  can  turn  no  way  but  their  infamy  becomes  more 
exposed.     It  is  of  great  importance  to  set  a  resolution,  not  to  be 
shaken,  never  to  tell  an  untruth.     There  is  no  vice  so  mean,  so  piti- 
ful, so  contemptible ;  and  he  who  permits  himself  to  tell  a  lie  once, 
finds  it  much  easier  to  do  it  a  second  and  third  time,  till  at  length 
it  becomes  habitual ;  he  tells  lies  without  attending  to  it,  and  truths 
without  the  world's  believing  him.     This  falsehood  of  the  tongue 
leads  to  that  of  the  heart,  and  in  time  depraves  all  its  good  disposi- 
tions. 

"  An  honest  heart  being  the  first  blessing,  a  knowing  head  is  the 
second.  It  is  time  for  you  now  to  begin  to  be  choice  in  your  read- 
ing-, to  begin  to  pursue  a  regular  course  in  it,  and  not  to  suffer  your- 
self to  be  turned  to  the  right  or  left  by  reading  any  thing  out  of  thrt 
course.  I  have  long  ago  digested  a  plan  for  you,  suited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  you  will  be  placed.  This  I  will  detail  to  you, 
from  time  to  time,  as  you  advance.  For  the  present,  I  julvise  you 
to  begin  a  course  of  ancient  history,  reading  every  thing  in  the  origi- 
nal and  not  in  translations.  First  read  Goldsmith's  History  of 
Greece.  This  will  give  you  a  digested  view  of  that  field.  Then 
take  up  ancient  history  in  the  detail,  reading  the  following  books  in 
the  following  order :  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophontis  Helleni- 
ca,  Xenophontis  Anabasis,  Arrian,  duintus  Curtius,  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  Justin.  This  shall  form  the  fiist  stage  of  your  historical  read- 
ing, and  is  all  I  need  mention  to  you  now.    The  next,  will  be  of 
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Roman  history.    From  that  we  will  come  down  to  modem  history. 
In  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  you  have  read  or  will  read  at  school, 
Virgil,  Terence,  Horace,  Anacreon,  Theocritus,  Homer,  Euripides, 
Sophocles.    Head  also  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Shakspeaie,  Ossian, 
Pope's  and  Swift's  works,  in  order  to  form  your  style  in  your  owu 
language.    In  moraUty,  read  Epictetus,  Xenophontis  Memorabilia, 
Plato's  Socratic  dialogues,  Cicero's  philosophies,  Antoninus,  and 
Seneca.    In  order  to  assure  a  certain  progress  in  this  reading,  con- 
sider what  hours  you  have  free  from  the  school  and  the  exercises  of 
the  school.    Give  about  two  of  them  every  day  to  exercise ;  for 
health  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  learning.    A  strong  body  makes 
the  mind  strong.    As  to  the  species  of  exercise,  I  advise  the  gun. 
While  this  gives  a  moderate  exercise  to  the  body,  it  gives  boldness, 
enterprise  and  independence  to  the  mind.     Games  played  with  the 
ball,  and  others  of  that  nature,  are  too  violent  for  the  body,  and 
stamp  no  character  on  the  mind.    Let  your  gun,  therefore,  be  the 
constant  companion  of  your  walks.    Never  think  of  taking  a  book 
with  you.     The  object  of  walking  is  to  relax  the  mind.     You 
should,  therefore,  not  permit  yourself  even  to  think  while  you  walk ; 
but  divert  your  attention  by  the  objects  surrounding  you.     Walking 
is  the  best  possible  exercise.    Habituate  yourself  to  walk  rery  &r. 
The  Europeans  value  themselves  on  having  subdued  the  lu^  to 
the  uses  of  man  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  we  have  not  lost  more  than 
we  have  gained,  by  the  use  of  this  animal.     No  one  has  occasion- 
ed 80  much  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  body.     An  Indian  goes 
on  foot  nearly  as  far  in  a  day,  for  a  long  journey,  as  an  enfeebled 
wliite  does  on  his  horse ;  and  he  will  tire  the  best  horses.     There 
is  no  habit  you  will  value  so  much  as  that  of  walking  fax  with- 
out fatigue.     I  would  advise  you  to  take  your  exercise  in  the  after- 
noon ;  not  because  it  is  the  best  time  {(x  exercise,  for  certainly  it  is 
not ;  but  because  it  is  the  best  time  to  spare  from  your  studies  ;  and 
habit  will  soon  reconcile  it  to  health,  and  render  it  nearly  as  useful 
as  if  yon  gave  to  that  the  more  precious  hours  of  the  day.     A  little 
walk  of  half  an  hour  in  the  morning,  when  you  first  rise,  is  advisa- 
ble also.     It  shakes  off  sleep,  and  produces  other  good  effects  in  the 
nnimal  economy.     Rise  at  a  fixed  and  an  early  hour,  and  go  to  bed 
at  a  fixed  and  eaiiy  hour  also.     Sitting  up  late  at  night  is  injurious 
to  the  health,  and  not  useful  to  the  mind.    Ha\4ng  ascribed  proper 
hours  to  exercise,  divide  what  remain  (I  mean  of  your  vacanL 
hours)  into  three  portions.     Give  the  principal  to  History,  the  other 
two,  which  should  be  shorter,  to  Philosophy  and  Poetry.     Write  to 
me  every  month  or  two,  and  let  me  know  the  progress  you  make. 
Tell  me  in  what  manner  you  employ  eveiy  hour  in  the  day.     The 
plan  I  have  proposed  for  you  is  adapted  to  your  present  situation  on- 
ly.    When  that  is  changed,  I  shall  propose  a  corresponding  change 
of  plan.    ♦    ♦    *    You  are  now,  I  expect,  learning  French.    Yot* 
must  push  this ;  because  the  books  which  will  be  put  into  your 
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faancb  when  you  advance  into  Mathematics^  Natural  Philosophy, 
Natural  History,  &c.,  will  be  mostly  French  ;  these  sciences  being 
better  treated  by  the  French  than  the  English  writers.  Our  future 
connection  with  Spain  renders  that  the  most  necessary  of  the  modem 
languages,  after  the  French.  When  you  become  a  public  man, 
you  may  have  occasion  for  it,  and  the  circumstance  of  your  possess- 
ing that  language  may  give  you  a  preference  over  other  candidates. 
I  have  nothing  further  to  add  for  the  present,  but  husband  well 
your  time,  cherish  your  instructors,  strive  to  make  every  body  your 
friend ;  and  be  assured  that  nothing  will  be  so  pleasing,  as  your  suc- 
cess, to,  dear  Peter,  yours  affectionately." 

It  was  Mr.  Jefferson's  fortune  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  opening 
scenes  of  that  tremendous  Revolution,  which  began  so  gloriously, 
and  ended  so  fatally  for  France.  The  immediate  and  exciting 
cause  of  this  ill-fated  struggle  for  political  reformation,  he  ascribes 
to  the  influence  of  the  American  example,  and  American  ideas. 
In  his  notes  on  that  interesting  event,  he  says : 

**  The  American  Revolution  seems  first  to  have  awakened  the 
thinking  part  of  the  French  nation,  in  general,  from  the  sleep  of 
despotism  into  which  they  were  sunk.     The  officers,  too,  who  had 
been  to  America,  were  mostly  young  men,  less  shackled  by  habit 
and  prejudice,  and  more  ready  to  assent  to  the  suggestions  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  feeling  of  common  rights,  than  others.     They  came 
back  to  France  with  new  ideas  and  impressions.     The  press,  not- 
withstanding its  shackles,  began  to  disseminate  them ;  conversa- 
tion assumed  new  freedoms  ;  politics  became  the  theme  of  ail  soci- 
eties, male  and  female ;  and  a  very  extensive  and  zealous  party 
was  formed,  which  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  Patriotic  party, 
who,  sensible  of  the  abusive  government  under  wnich  they  lived, 
sighed  for  occasions  for  reforming  it.     This  party  comprehended 
all  the  honesty  of  the  kingdom,  sufficiently  at  leisure  to  think, 
the  men  of  letters,  the  easy  Bourgeois,  the  young  nobility,  partly 
from  reflection,  partly  from  mode;  for  these  sentiments  became 
matter  of  mode,  and,  as  such,  united  most  of  the  young  women  to 
the  party." 

The  part  sustained  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
French  Revolution,  was  of  a  weighty  and  prominent  character. 
It  has  not  yet  been  incorporated  into  written  history,  but  the  late 
revelation  of  his  cabinet  to  the  world,  wiU  soon  place  it  there,  when 
it  will  constitute  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  his  posthu- 
mous leputation. 

Possessing  the  confidence  and  intimacy  of  the  leading  patriots, 
and  more  than  all,  of  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  their  head  and 
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Atlas,  he  was  consulted  by  them,  at  every  step,  on  all  roeasores  of 
importance ;  and  the  prudence  and  prophetic  wisdom  of  his  coun- 
•els,  which  were  impUcitly  followed  while  they  could  have  the  ben- 
efit of  them,  retarded  the  moment  of  convulsion  and  civil  war,  un- 
til  after  his  withdrawal  from  the  scene  of  action.    Being  from  a 
country  which  had  successfully  passed  through  a  similar  struggle, 
his  acquaintance  was  eagerly  sought  by  them,  and  his  opinions 
carried  with  them  an  authority  almost  oracular.     In  attempting  the 
redress  of  present  grievances,  he  recommended  a  mild  and  gradual 
reformation  of  abuses,  one  after  another,  at  suitable  intervals,  so  as 
not  to  revolt  the  conciliatory  dispositions  of  the  King ;  and  in  pro- 
viding against  their  recurrence  in  future,  by  remodeling  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  government,  he  recommended  cautious  approaches  to 
republicanism,  to  give  time  for  the  growth  of  public  opinion,  and 
work  a  peaceable  regeneration  of  the  poUtical  system,  by  slow  and 
successive  improvements,  through  a  series  of  years.     The  interest 
which  he  felt  in  the  passing  revolution,  and  his  anxiety  for  the 
final  result,  were  inconceivably  great.     He  considered  a  successful 
reformation  of  government  in  France,  as  insuring  a  general  refor- 
mation through  Europe,  and  the  resurrection  to  a  new  life  of  their 
people,  now  gromid  to  dust  by  the  oppressions  of  the  constituted 
powers.     He  went  daily  from  Paris  to  Versailles,  to  attend  the  de- 
bates of  the  States  General,  and  continued  there  generally,  until 
the  hour  of  adjournment.     This  Assembly  had  been  convened,  as 
a  mediatorial  pbwev  between  the  government  and  the  nation  ;  and 
it  was  well  understood,  tliat  the  King  would  now  concede,  1,  Free- 
dom of  the  person  by  habeas  corpus ;  2,  Freedom  of  conscience : 
3,  Freedom  of  the  press ;  4,  Trial  by  jury ;  5,  A  representative 
legislature ;  6,  Annual  meetings ;    7,  The  origination  of  laws : 
8,  The  exclusive  right  of  taxation  and  appropriation ;  and  9,  The 
responsibiUty  of  ministers.    Mr.  Jefferson  urged,  most  strenuously, 
an  immediate  compromise,  upon  the  basis  of  these  concessions : 
and  their  instant  adjournment  for  a  year.     They  came  from  the 
very  heart  of  the  King,  who  had  not  a  wish  but  for  the  good  of  the 
nation ;  and  these  improvements,  if  accepted  and  carried  into  effect, 
he  had  no  doubt  would  be  maintained  during  the  present  reign, 
which  would  be  long  enough  for  them  to  take  some  root  in  the 
constitution,  and  be  consolidated  by  time  and  the  attachment  of 
the  nation.     The  following  letter,  addressed  to  one  of  the  leaders 
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of  the  States  General,  conveys  bis  advice,  in  an  emphatic  manner, 

accompanied  by  a  Charter  of  Rights,  prepared  by  himself  on  the 

basis  of  the  King's  propositions : 

"  After  you  quitted  us  yesterday  evening,  we  continued  our  con* 
versation  (Monsieur  de  la  Fayette,  Mr.  Short,  and  myself)  on  the 
subject  of  the  difficulties  which  environ  you.     The  desiiable  object 
being  to  secure  the  good  which  the  King  has  offered,  and  to  avoid 
tlie  ill  which  seems  to  threaten,  an  idea  was  suggested,  which  ap- 
pearing to  make  an  impression  on  Monsieur  de  La  Fayette,  I  was 
encouraged  to  pursue  it  on  my  return  to  Paris,  to  put  it  into  form, 
and  now  to  send  it  to  you  and  him.     Is  is  this  ;  that  the  King, 
in  a  seance  royale,  should  come  forward  with  a  Charter  of  Rights 
in  his  hand,  to  be  signed  l)y  himself  and  by  every  member  of  the 
three  orders.     This  charter  to  contain  the  fiv'e  great  points  which 
the  Resultat  of  December  offered  on  the  part  of  the  King ;  the 
abolition  of  pecuniary  privileges  offered  by  the  privileged  orders, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  national  debt,  and  a  grant  of  the  sum  of 
money  asked  from  the  nation.     This  last  will  be  a  cheap  price  for 
the  preceding  articles ;  and  let  the  same  act  declare  your  immedi- 
ate separation  till  the  next  anniversary  meeting.     You  will  carry 
back  to  your  constituents  more  good  than  ever  was  effected  before 
without  violence,  and  you  will  stop  exactly  at  the  point  where  vio- 
lence would  otherwise  begin.     Time  will  be  gained,  the  public 
mind  will  continue  to  ripen  and  to  be  informed,  a  basis  of  support 
may  be  prepared  with  the  people  themselves,  and  expedients  occur 
for  gaining  still  something  further  at  your  next  meeting,  and  for 
stopping  again  at  the  point  of  force.     I  have  ventured  to  send  your- 
self and  Monsieur  de  La  Fayette  a  sketch  of  my  ideas  of  what 
this  act  might  contain,  without  endangering  any  dispute.     But  it 
is  offered  merely  as  a  canvass  for  you  to  work  on,  if  it  be  fit  to 
work  on  at  all.     I  know  too  little  of  the  subject,  and  you  know  too 
much  of  it,  to  justify  me  in  offering  any  thing  but  a  bint.     I  have 
done  it,  t«o,  in  a  hurry :  insomuch,  that  since  comimitting  it  to 
WTiting,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  fifth  article  may  give  alarm ;  that 
it  is  in  a  good  degree  included  in  the  fourth,  and  is,  therefore,  use- 
less.    But  after  all,  what  excuse  can  I  ;nake,  Sir,  for  this  presump- 
tion.    I  have  none  but  an  unmeasurable  love  for  your  nation,  and 
a  pahifiil  anxiety  lest  despotism,  after  an  unaccepted  offer  to  bind 
its  own  hands,  should  seize  you  again  with  tenfold  fury.'' 

The  Charter  of  Rights  accompanying  the  above  letter  wad  a 
judicious  compromise  between  republicanism  and  monarchy.  It 
was  to  have  been  signed  by  the  King,  and  every  member  of  the 
Assembly,  individually,  in  his  presence.  The  rights  which  it  con- 
ienaplaled,'  embraced  the  ultimate  point,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, to  which  the  patrk>ts  could  go  in  safety,  without  producing 
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Tioience ;  and  with  die  possession  of  these  powers,  he  most  es^er- 
\f  and  eloquently  contended  they  coiild  obtain,  in  future,  whater- 
er  might  be  further  necessary  to  improve  their  constitution,  and 
perfect  their  freedom  and  happiness.  "  They  thought  otherwise, 
however,"  says  he,  ^'  and  events  have  proved  their  lamentable  enor. 
For,  after  thirty  years  of  war,  foreign  and  domestic,  the  loss  of 
millions  of  lives,  the  prostration  of  private  happiness,  and  the  foreign 
subjugation  of  their  own  country  for  a  time,  they  have  obtained  no 
more,  nor  even  that  securely.  They  were  unconscious  of  (for  who 
oould  foresee  ?)  the  melancholy  sequel  of  their  well-meant  persever- 
ance ;  that  their  physical  force  would  be  usurped  by  a  first  tyrant 
to  trample  on  the  independence,  and  even  the  existence,  of  other 
nations ;  that  this  would  afford  a  fatal  example  for  the  atrocious 
conspiracy  of  Kings  against  their  people;  would  generate  their 
unholy  and  homicide  alliance  to  make  common  cause  among  them- 
selves, and  to  crush,  by  the  pov^er  of  the  whole,  the  efforts  of  any 
part,  to  moderate  their  abuses  and  oppressions." 

In  the  evening  of  August  4th,  on  motion  of  the  Viscount  de 
Noailles,  brother-in-law  of  La  Fayette,  the  Assembly  abolished  all 
titles  of  rank,  all  the  abusive  privileges  of  feudalism,  the  tythes  and 
•easuals  of  the  clergy^  all  provincial  privileges,  and,  in  fine,  the  feu- 
dal regimen  generally.  Many  days  were  employed  in  putting  into 
the  form  of  laws,  the  numerous  revocations  of  abuses ;  after  which, 
they  proceeded  to  the  preliminary  work  of  a  Declaration  of  Rights. 
An  instrument  of  this  kind  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  La  Fayette,  and  submitted  to  the  Assembly  by  the  latter,  on 
the  11th  of  July ;  but  the  sudden  occurrence  of  acts  of  violence, 
had  suspended  all  proceedings  upon  it.  There  being  much  con- 
cord of  opinion  on  the  elements  of  this  instrument,  it  was  liberally 
fraitied,  and  passed  with  a  very  general  approbation.  They  then 
appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  projet  of  a  Constitution  ;  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  From  him,  in 
the  name  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Jefferson  received  a  letter,  request- 
ing him  to  attend  and  assist  at  their  deliberations.  But  he  excused 
himself,  on  the  obvious  considerations,  that  his  mission  was  to  the 
King,  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  that  his  duties  were  limi- 
ted to  the  concerns  of  his  own  country,  and  forbade  his  intermed- 
dling with  the  internal  transactions  of  France,  where  he  had  been 
received  under  a  specific  character  only. 
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The  plan  ctf  the  Omfltkution  was  diecussed  in  sedicniB,  and  so 
teported  from  time  to  time^  as  agreed  to  by  the  committee.  The 
prineiples  of  the  general  frame  of  the  government,  proposing  the 
division  of  its  powers  into  three  departments,  executive,  legislative, 
and  judiciary,  were  accepted  with  great  unanimity.  But  when 
they  proceeded  to  subordinate  developments,  many  and  various 
shades  of  opinion  came  into  conflict,  and  broke  the  patriots  into 
fragments  of  very  discf>rdant  principles.  The  questions,  Whether 
the  king  should  have  a  negative  on  the  laws  ?  whether  that  nega- 
tive should  be  absolute,  or  suspensive  only?  whether  there  should 
be  two  chambers  of  legislation,  or  one  only?  if  two,  should  one  of 
them  be  hereditary  ?  or  for  life?  or  for  a  fixed  term  only?  whether 
named  by  the  king,  [or  elected  by  the  peopled  These  questions 
encountered  strong  differencies  of  opinion,  and  produced  repulsive 
<x>mbination6  among  the  patriots.  The  aristocracy  were  cemented 
by  a  common  principle  of  preseiving  the  ancient  regime^  or  whatever 
should  be  nearest  to  it  Making  this  their  polar  star,  they  moved 
in  phalanx,  gave  preponderance  to  the  minorities  of  the  patriots, 
and  always  to  those  who  advocated  the  least  change. 

In  this  critical  state  of  things,  Mr.  Jeflerson  received  a  note  from 
the  Marquis  La  Fayette,  iuformii^g  him  that  he  should  bring  a 
party  of  six  or  eight  friends,  to  ask  a  dinner  of  him  the  next  day. 
He  assured  him  of  their  welcome.    When  they  came,  there  were 
Lia  Fayette  himself  and  seven  others,  leaders  of  the  different  frag- 
ments of  the  reform  party,  but  honest  men,  and  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  effecting  a  coalition  by  mutual  sacrifices.    Their  ob- 
ject in  soliciting  this  conference,  was  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
counsel  and  mediation  of  the  American  minister,  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation upon  the  terms  which  he  should  decide.    The  discussions 
began  at  the  hour  of  four,  and  were  continued  till  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening ;  during  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  witness  to  a  *  cod- 
ness  and  candor  of  argument  unusual  in  political  conflicts,  to  a 
log^ical  reasoning,  and  a  chaste  eloquence,  disfigured  by  no  gaudy 
tinsel  of  rhetoric  or  declamation,  which  he  thought  worthy  of  being 
placed  in  parallel  with  the  finest  dialogues  of  antiquity,  as  handed 
to  ixs  by  Xenophen,  by  Plato,  and  Cicero.' 

rrhe  result  of  this  conference  decided  the  fate  of  the  French 
Constitution.  It  was  mutually  agreed,  on  the  advice  of  Air.  Jef- 
ferson, that  the  King  should  have  a  suspensive  veto  on  the  laws ; 
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that  the  Legislature  should  be  composed  of  a  single  body  only ; 
and  that  it  should  be  chosen  by  the  people.  This  concordat  uni- 
ted the  patriots  on  a  common  ground.  They  all  rallied  to  the  prin- 
ciples thus  settled,  carried  every  question  agreeably  to  them,  and 
reduced  the  aristocracy  to  impotence  and  insignificance. 

But  duties  of  exculpation  were  now  incumbent  upon  Mr.  Jefier- 
son.  He  waited  the  next  morning  on  Count  Montmorin,  Minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs,  and  explained  to  him,  with  truth  and  candor, 
how  it  happened  that  his  house  had  been  made  the  scence  of  con> 
ferences  of  such  a  character.  Montmorin  told  him  he  already 
knew  every  thing  which  had  passed ;  that  so  far  from  taking  um- 
brage at  his  conduct  on  that  occasion,  he  earnestly  wished  he  would 
habitually  assist  at  such  conferences,  being  satisfied  he  would  be 
useful  in  moderating  the  warmer  spirits,  and  promoting  a  whcJe- 
some  and  practicable  reformation  only.  Mr.  Jefferson  told  him  he 
knew  too  well  the  duties  he  owed  to  the  King,  to  the  nation,  and 
to  his  own  country,  to  take  any  part  in  the  transactions  of  their  inter- 
nal government ;  and  that  he  should  persevere,  with  care,  in  the 
character  of  a  neutral  and  passive  spectator,  with  wishes  only,  and 
very  sincere  ones,  that  those  measures  might  prevail,  which  would 
be  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  nation.  "  I  have  no  doubt,  indeed,'' 
says  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  that  this  conference  was  previously  known 
and  approved  by  this  honest  minister,  who  was  in  confidence  and 
communication  with  the  patriots,  and  wished  for  a  reasonable  re- 
formation of  the  constitution." 

At  this  auspidouB  stage  of  the  French  Revolution,  Mr.  Jefferson 
retired  from  the  scene  of  action ;  and'  the  wisdom  and  moAeratim 
of  his  counsels  ceased  with  the  opportunities  of  impoiting  them. 
He  left  France,  with  warm  and  unabated  expectations,  that  no  se- 
rious commotion  would  take  place,  and  that  the  nadon  would  soon 
settle  down  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  a  mass  of  liberations,  to  go 
on  improving  its  condition,  in  future,  by  future  and  successive  amel- 
iorations, but  never  to  retrograde.  The  example  of  the  United  States 
had  been  viewed  as  their  model  on  all  occasions,  and  with  an  au- 
thority like  that  of  the  bible,  open  to  explanation,  but  not  to  ques- 
tion. The  King  had  now  become  a  passive  machine  in  the  hands 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  had  he  been  left  to  himself,  would 
unquestionably  have  acquiesced  in  theit  determinations.  A  wise 
constitution  would  have  been  formed,  hereditary  in  his  line,  him- 
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sdf  placed  at  its  head,  wiih  powers  «o  laiige  as  toenaUe  him  to  ex- 
ecute aU  the  good  of  his  station,  aad  so  limited  as  to  restiain  him 
6om  its  abuse.  This  constitutioB  he  would  have  fiiithftiUy  admin- 
iatered,  and  more  Chaa  this  he  never  wished.  Such  was  the  belief 
and  the  hope  of  IMr.  Jefferson;  and  to-one,  mortal  source,  he  as- 
cribed the  overthrow  of  all  these  fond  anticipations,  and  the  deluge 
of  crimes  and  cruelties  which  subsequently  desolated  France.  To 
the  despotic  and  disastrous  influence  ci  a  single  woman,  he  attribu- 
ted the  horrible  catastrophe  of  the  French  Revolution  1 

'<  But  he  had  a  dueen  of  absolute  sway  over  his  weak  mind  and 
timid  virtue,  and  of  a  character  the  reverse  of  his  in  all  points. 
This  angel,  as  gaudily  painted  in  the  rhapsodies  of  Burke,  with 
some  smartness  of  fancy,  but  no  sound  sense,  was  proud,  disdainful 
of  restraint,  indignant  at  all  obstacles  to  her  wiU,  eager  in  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure,  and  firm  enough  to  hold  to  her  desires,  or  perish  in 
their  wreck.    Her  inordinate  gambling  and  dissipations,  with  those 
of  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  others  of  her  clique^  had  been  a  sensible 
item  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury,  which  called  into  action  the 
reforming  hand  of  the  nation  ;  and  her  opposition  to  it,  her  inflexi- 
ble perverseness,  and  dauntless  spirit,  led  nerself  to  the  Guillotine, 
drew  the  King  on  with  her,  and  plunged  the  world  into  crimes  and 
calamities  which  will  for  ever  stain  the  pages  of  modem  liistory.    I 
have  ever  believed,  that  had  there  been  no  dueen,  there  would 
have  been  no  Revolution.    No  force  would  have  been  provoked,  nor 
exercised.    The  King  would  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the 
wisdom  of  his  sounder  counsellors,  who,  guided  by  die  increased 
lights  of  the  age,  wished  only,  with  the  same  pace,  to  advance  the 
principles  of  their  social  constitution.    The  deed  which  closed  the 
mortal  course  of  these  sovereigns,  I  shall  neither  approve  nor  con- 
demn.   I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  Uiat  the  first  magistrate  of  a  na- 
tion cannot  commit  treason  against  his  country,  or  is  unamenable 
to  its  punishment :  nor  yet,  that  where  there  is  no  written  law,  no 
regulated  tribunal,  there  is  not  a  law  in  our  hearts,  and  a  powet  hi 
our  hands,  given  for  righteous  employment  in  maintaining  right, 
and  redressing  wrong.    Of  those  who  judged  the  King,  many 
thought  him  wilfully  criminal;  many,  that  his  existence  would 
keep  the  nation  in  perpetual  conflict  with  the  horde  of  Kings,  who 
-would  war  against  a  regeneration  which  nught  come  home  tothem- 
selves,  and  that  it  were  better  that  one  should  die -than  all.    I  should 
not  have  voted  with  this  portion  of  the  legislature.    I  should  have 
shut  up  the  dueen  in  a  convent,  putting  harm  out  of  her  power, 
and  placed  the  King  in  his  station,  investing  him  with  Umited 
powers,  which,  I  verily  believe,  he  would  have  honestly  exercised, 
According  to  the  measure  of  his  understanding.    In  this  way,  no 
void  would  have  been  ideated,  courting  the  usurpation  of  a  nulitary 
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adventurer,  nor  occasion  given  for  those  enormities  which  demoral- 
ized the  nations  of  the  world,  and  destroyed,  and  is  yet  to  deaUoyy 

millions  and  millions  of  its  inhabitants." 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  more  than  a  year  soliciting  leave  to  return 
to  America,  with  a  view  to  place  his  daughters  in  the  society  of  thdr 
friends,  to  att^id  to  some  domestic  ariangements  of  pressing  mo* 
ment,  and  to  resume  his  station  for  a  short  time,  at  Paris ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  last  of  August  that  he  received  the  permission  desired. 

The  generous  tribute  which  he  has  paid  to  the  French  nation, 
at  this  point,  in  his  auto-biographical  notes,  displays  at  one  view,  the 
state  of  feeling  with  which  he  quitted  a  country,  where  he  had 
passed  so  various,  useful,  and  delightful  a  portion  of  his  public  life. 

'^  And  here  I  cannot  leave  this  great  and  good  country,  without 
expressing  my  sense  of  its  pre-eminence  of  character  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  A  more  benevolent  people  I  have  never  known, 
nor  greater  warmth  and  devotedness  in  their  select  iriendships. 
Their  kindness  and  accommodation  to  strangers  is  unparalleled, 
and  the  hospitality  of  Paris  is  beyond  any  thing  I  had  conceived  to 
be  practicable  in  a  large  city.  Their  eminence,  too,  in  science,  the 
communicative  dispositions  of  their  scientific  men,  the  politeness  of 
the  general  manners,  the  ease  and  vivacity  of  their  conversation, 
give  a  charm  to  their  society,  to  be  found  no  where  else.  In  a  com- 
parison of  this  with  other  countries,  we  have  the  proof  of  primacy, 
which  was  given  to  Themistocles  aifter  the  batde  of  Salamis.  Ev- 
ery general  voted  to  himself  the  first  reward  of  valor,  and  the  second 
to  Themistocles.  So,  ask  the  travelled  inhabitant  of  any  nation, 
In  what  country  on  earth  would  you  rather  live  ? — Certainly,  in  my 
own,  where  are  all  my  friends,  my  relations,  and  the  earliest  and 
sweetest  affections  and  recollections  of  my  life.  Which  would  be 
your  second  choice  ?    France." 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1789,  Mr.  Jeffenson  left  Paris  for 
America.  He  was  detained  at  Havre  by  contrary  winds,  until  the 
8th  of  October,  when  he  crossed  over  to  Cowes,  where  he  was  again 
detained  by  contrary  winds,  until  the  22d,  when  he  embarked,  and 
landed  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  on  the  23d  of  November.  On  his  ¥ray 
to  Monticello,  he  passed  some  days  at  Eppington,  in  Chesteriidd 
county,  the  residence  of  his  friend  and  connection,  Mr.  Eppes;  and 
while  there,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  President,  General  Wash- 
ington, by  express,  covering  an  appointment  of  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  new  government.  Gratifying  as  was  this  high  testimony  of 
his  public  estimation,  the  highest  in  the  power  of  the  Presid^t  to 
confer,  he  nevertheless  recdved  it  with  real  regret.    His  wish  had 
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been  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  bad  left  his  household  establish- 
meat,  to  see  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  which  he  then  thought 
would  be  certainly  and  happily  closed  in  less  than  a  year,  and  to 
make  that  the  epoch  of  his  retirement  from  all  pubUc  en^loymmits. 
"  I  then  meant,"  says  he,  "to  return  home,  to  withdraw  from  politi- 
cal life,  into  wliich  I  bad  been  impressed  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  to  sink  into  the  bosom  of  my  family  and  friends,  and  deTote 
myself  to  studies  more  congenial  to  my  mind."    In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Madison,  a  short  time  before  leaving  Paris,  he  writes :  ^'  You  ask 
me  if  I  would  accept  any  appointment  on  that  side  of  the  water? 
You  know  the  circumstances  which  led  me  from  retirement,  step 
by  step,  ,and  from  one  nomination  to  another,  up  to  the  present. 
My  object  is  a  return  to  the  same  retirement    When,  therefore,  I 
quit  the  present,  it  will  not  be  to  engage  in  any  other  office,  and 
most  especially  any  one  which  would  require  a  constant  residence 
from  home."    In  a  letter  to  another  friend  in  Virginia,  the  same 
sentiment  is  pursued :  "  Your  letter  has  kindled  all  the  fond  reed* 
lections  of  ancient  times ;  recdlections  much  dearer  to  me  than  any 
thing  I  have  known  since.    There  are  minds  which  can  be  [deav- 
ed  by  honors  and  preferments ;  but  I  see  nothing  in  them  but  envy 
and  enmity.    It  is  only  necessary  to  possess  them,  to  know  how 
little  they  contribute  to  happiness,  or  rather  how  hostile  they  are  to 
it.     No  attachments  soothe  the  mind  so  much  as  those  contracted 
in  early  life ;  nor  do  I  recollect  any  societies  which  have  given  me 
more  pleasure,  than  those  of  which  you  have  partaken  with  me.    I 
had  rather  be  shut  up  in  a  very  modest  cottage,  with  my  books,  my 
fknoily,  and  a  few  old  friends,  dining  on  simple  bacon,  and  letting 
tlie  world  roU  on  as  it  liked,  than  to  occupy  the  most  sfdendid  post, 
which  any  human  power  can  give." 

In  his  answer  to  the  President,  under  date  of  December  15th,  he 
expressed  these  dispositions  frankly,  and  his  preference  of  a  return 
lo  Paris ;  but  assured  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  it  was  believed 
he  could  be  more  useful  in  the  administration  of  the  government, 
he  would  sacrifice  his  own  inclinations,  without  hesitation,  and  re- 
pair  to  that  destination.    He  arrived  at  Montieello,  on  the  23d  of 
December,  where  he  received  a  second  letter  from  the  President,  ex- 
pressing his  continued  wishes  that  he  would  accept  the  Department 
of  State,  if  not  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  his  inclinations.     This 
silenced  his  reluctance,  and  he  accepted  the  new  appointment.    He 
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left  Monticello  on  the  1st  of  March,  1790,  arrived  alNew-Tork,  the 
then  aeat  of  Grovemment,  on  the  21  st,  and  immediateljr  eatered  on 
the  duties  of  his  station. 

In  the  short  interval  which  he  passed  at  Monticello,  his  eldest 
daughter  was  married  to  Thomas  M.  Randolph,  eldest  son  of  the 
Tuckahoe  branch  of  Randolphs.  He  was  a  young  gentleman  of 
genius,  science,  and  honorable  mind,  who  afterwards  filled  a  digni- 
fied station  in  the  General  Government,  and,  at  length,  the  execu- 
tive chair  of  Virginia,  with  credit,  for  a  number  of  years. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  arrival  at  the  seat  of  government,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Secretary  of  State,  completed  the  organization  of  the  first 
national  administration  under  the  present  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  new  system  had  been  in  operation  about  one  year. 
George  Washington  had  been  unanimously  elected  President,  and 
inaugurated  on  the  30th  of  April,  1789.  John  Adams  was  Vice 
President ;  Alexander  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Hen- 
ty  Knox,  Secretary  of  War ;  and  Edmund  Randolph,  Attorney 
GeneraL 

Of  this  cabinet,  it  is  matter  of  historical  notoriety,  that  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  was  the  Ajax  Telemon.  To  a  mind  of  extraordin- 
ary endowments,  he  united  the  unlimited  confidence  of  tlie  Presi- 
ident,  during  the  first  stages  of  his  executive  action,  which,  aided 
by  a  series  of  fiscal  operations,  enabling  him  to  insinuate  his  power 
into  both  branches  of  the  legislaturip,  gave  him  a  preponderating 
and  almost  irresistable  influence  in  directing  the  measures  of  the 
Administration.  But  his  political  opinions,  with  such  advanta- 
ges of  personal  ascendency,  rendered  him  a  dangerous  minister,  at 
the  crisis  of  the  birth  of  our  present  government  The  political 
che^cters  oi  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, are  drawn  with  a  powerful  and  discriminating  hand,  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  his  private  memoranda  of  that  period. 

^'  Hamilton  was  not  only  a  monarchist,  but  for  a  monarchy  bot- 
tomed on  corruption.    In  proof  of  this,  I  will  relate  an  aiMcdote, 
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fer  the  truth  of  whkh  I  attest  the  God  who  made  me.    Before  the 
President  set  out  on  his  southern  tour  in  April,  1791,  he  addressed 
a  letter  of  the  fourth  of  that  month,  from  Mount  Vernon,  to  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  and  War,  desiring  that  if  any  seri- 
ous and  important  cases  should  arise  during  his  absence,  they 
would  consult  and  act  on  them.    And  he  requested  that  the  Vice 
President  should  also  be  consulted.    This  was  the  only  occasion 
on  which  that  officer  was  ever  requested  to  take  part  in  a  cabinet 
question.    Some  occasion  for  consultation  arising,  I  invited  those 
gentlemen  (and  the  Attorney  General  as  well  as  I  remember,)  to 
dine  with  me,  in  order  to  confer  on  the  subject.    After  the  cloth 
was  removed,  and  our  question  agreed  and  dismissed,  conversation 
began  on  other  matters,  and,  by  some  circumstance,  was  led  to  the 
British  Constitution,  on  which  Mr.  Adams  observed,  '  Purge  that 
constitution  of  its  corruption,  and  give  to  its  popular  branch  equality 
of  representation,  and  it  would  be  the  most  perfect  constitution 
ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man.'    Hamilton  paused  and  said, '  Purge 
it  of  its  corruption,  and  give  to  its  popular  branch  equality  of  rep- 
resentation, and  it  would  become  an  impracticable  government ; 
as  it  stands  at  present,  with  all  its  supposed  defects,  it  is  the  most 
perfect  government  which  ever  existed.'    And  this  was  assuredly 
the  exact  line  which  separated  the  political  creeds  of  these  two 
gentlemen.    The  one  was  for  two  hereditary  branches  and  an  hon- 
est elective  one ;  the  other  for  an  hereditary  King,  with  a  House  of 
Lords  and  Commons  corrupted  to  his  will,  and  standing  between 
him  and  the  people.    Hamilton  was,  indeed,  a  singular  character. 
Of  acute  understanding,  disinterested,  honest,  and  honorable  in  all 
private  transactions,  amiable  in  society,  and  duly  valuing  virtue  in 
private  life,  yet  so  bewitched  and  perverted  by  the  British  example, 
•  as  to  be  under  thorough  conviction  that  corruption  was  essential  to 
the  government  of  a  nati<»i. 

'^  Mr.  Adams  had  originally  been  a  republican.    The  glare  of 
royalty  and  nobility,  during  his  mission  to  England,  ha^  made 
him  believe  their  fascination  a  necessary  ingredient  in  government ; 
and  Shays's  rebellion,  not  sufficiently  understood  where  he  then 
was,  seemed  to  prove  that  the  absence  of  want  and  oppression,  was 
not  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  order.    His  book  on  tne  American 
Constitutions  having  made  known  his  political  bias,  he  was  taken 
up  by  the  monarchical  federalists  in  his  absence,  and,  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  United  States,  he  was  by  them  made  to  believe  that  the 
general  disposition  of  our  citizens  was  favorable  to  monarchy.    He 
here  wrote  his  Davila,  as  a  supplement  to  the  former  work,  and  his 
election  to  the  Presidency  confirmed  him  in  his  errors.     Innumera- 
ble addresses  too,  artfully  and  industriously  poured  in  upon  him, 
deceived  him  into  a  confidence  that  he  was  on  a  pinnacle  of  popu- 
larity, when  the  gulph  was  yawning  at  his  feet,  which  was  to 
sw^aUow  up  him  and  his  deceivers.    For  when  General  Washing- 
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ton  was  withdrawn,  these  energumeni  of  loyalism,  kept  in  check 
hitherto  by  the  dread  of  his  honesty,  his  firmness,  his  petnotism, 
and  the  authority  of  his  name,  now  mounted  on  the  car  of  State 
and  free  from  control,  like  Phaeton  on  that  of  the  sun,  drove  head- 
long anct  wild,  looking  neither  to  right  nor  left,  nor  regarding  any 
thing  but  the  objects  they  were  driving  at ;  until,  displaying  these 
fully,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  opened,  and  a  general  disband- 
ment  of  them  from  the  public  councils  took  place." 

The  following  note  of  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  dated 
August  13tb,  1791,  presents  a  more  favorable  view  of  his  senti- 
ments, and  seems  due  to  him  as  a  matter  of  justice. 

'^  Alexander  Hamilton  condemning  Mr.  Adams'  writings,  and 
most  particularly  Davila,  as  having  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  pres- 
ent government,  declared  in  substance  as  follows :  '  I  own  it  is  my 
own  opinion,  though  I  do  not  publish  it  in  Dan  or  Beersheba,  that 
the  present  government  is  not  that  which  will  answer  the  ends  of 
society,  by  giving  stability  and  protection  to  its  rights,  and  that  it 
will  probably  be  found  expedient  to  go  into  the  British  form.  How- 
ever, since  we  have  undertaken  the  experiment,  I  am  for  giving  it 
a  fair  course,  whatever  my  expectations  may  be.  The  success, 
indeed,  so  for,  is  greater  thsin  I  had  expected,  and  therefore,  at  pres- 
ent, success  seems  more  possible  than  it  had  done  heretoifore,  and 
there  are  still  other  and  other  stages  of  improvement,  which,  if  the 
present  does  not  succeed,  may  be  tried,  and  ought  to  be  tried,  before 
we  give  up  the  republican  form  altogether ;  for  that  mind  must  be 
really  depraved,  which  would  not  prefer  the  equality  of  political 
rights,  which  is  the  foundation  of  pure  republicanism,  if  it  can  be 
obtained  consistendy  witli  order.  Therefore,  whoever  by  his  wri- 
tings disturbs  the  present  order  of  things,  is  really  blameable,  bow- 
ever  pure  his  intentions  may  be,  and  he  was  sure  Mr.  Adams'  were 
pure.'  This  is  the  substance  of  a  declaration  made  in  much  more 
lengthy  terms,  and  which  seemed  to  be  more  formal  than  usual  for 
a  private  conversation  between  two,  and  as  if  intended  to  qualify 
some  less  guarded  expressions  which  had  been  dropped  on  former 
occasions.  Th.  Jefferson  has  committed  it  to  writing  in  the  mo- 
ment of  A.  Hamilton's  leaving  the  room." 

The  Secretary  of  War,  General  Knox,  was  a  gentleman  of  great 
military  reputation,  but  wedded  to  the  splendor,  the  pompous  parade 
and  ceremonies  of  royalty,  to  which  he  had  been  trained  by  mili- 
tarj''  habit  He  is  understood  to  have  proposed  to  General  Wash- 
ington, to  decide  the  question  of  a  monarchical  or  ^a  republican  gov 
ernment,  by  his  army,  before  its  disbandment,  and  to  assume 
himself  the  crown,  on  the  assurance  of  their  support.  The  indig- 
nation with  which  tlie  Commander  in  Chief  rejected  this  liberticide 
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propoduon,  was  equaUy  worthy  his  virtae  and  wisdom.  His  next 
proposition  was  the  establishment  of  an  hereditary  oiider,  in  the  name 
of  the  Cincinnati,  in  which  he  succeeded. 

Such  were  the  strong  monarchical  elements  which  entered  into 
the  composition  of  General  Washington's  cabinet.    Against  this 
weight  of  opinion,  Mr.  Jefferson  constituted  the  great  republican 
check,  and  the  only  one,  except  on  some  occasions  of  support  from 
the  Attorney  General.    What  were  the  scenes  of  trial,  of  mortifi- 
cation, of  anguish,  and  indignity,  through  which  he  was  called  to 
pass?    They  have  not  yet  fully  penetrated  the  veil  of  secrecy ;  nor 
is  it  probable  history  will  ever  be  able  to  do  justice  to  the  poHtical  con- 
flicts of  that  day.    The  developments,  however,  which  have  been 
lately  made,  have  thrown  a.flood  of  light  upon  them.     They  were 
conflicts  of  principle,  between  the  advocates  of  republican,  and  those 
of  kingly  government,  and  had  not  the*  former,  with  their  acknowl- 
edged leader,  put  forth  the  unmeasured  and  unceasing  efforts  which 
they  did,  our  government  would  have  been,  at  an  early  day,  a  very 
different  thing  from  what  the  success  of  those  efforts  has  made  it. 
His  first  entrance  upon  the  political  stage,  at  New  York,  discov- 
ered to  him  a  state  of  affairs  which  will  appear  almost  incredible 
at  the  present  day. 

*^  Here,  certainly,  I  found  a  state  of  things  which,  of  aU  I  had 
ever  contemplated,  I  the  least  expected.     I  had  left  France  in  the 
ilfBt  year  of  her  revolution,  in  the  fervor  eC  natural  rights,  and  zeal 
for  reformation.    My  conscientious  devbtion  to  these  rights  xxmld 
not  be  heightened,  but  it  had  been  aroused  "and  excited  by  daSy 
exercise.    The  President  received  me  cordially,  and  my  colleagues 
and  the  circle  of  principal  citizens,  apparantly  with  welcome.    The 
courtesies  of  dinner  parties  given  me,  as  a  stranger  newly  arriTed 
among  them,  placed  me  at  once  in  their  femiliar  society.    But  I 
eannot  describe  the  wonder  and  mortification  with  which  the  taUe 
conversations  filled  me.    Politics  were  the  chief  topic,  and  a  pre- 
ference of  kingly  over  republican  government,  was  evidently  the 
favorite  sentiment.    An  apostate  I  could  not  be,  nor  yet  a  hypo- 
crite, and  I  found  myself,  for  the  most  part,  the  only  advocate  on 
the  republican  side  of  the  question,  unless  among  the  guests  there 
chanced  to  be  some  member  of  that  party  from  the  legislative 
Houses.    Hamilton's  financial  system  had  then  passed.    It  had 
two  objects ;  1,  as  a  puzzle,  to  exclude  popular  understanding  and 
inquiry  ;  2,  as  a  machine  for  the  corruption  of  the  legislature :  for 
he  avowed  the  opinion,  that  man  could  be  governed  by  one  of  two 
motives  only,  force  or  interest :  force,  he  observed,  in  this  country^ 
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was  out  of  the  question,  and  the  interests,  therefore,  of  the  mem- 
hers  must  be  laid  hold  of,  to  keep  the  legislature  in  unison  with 
the  executive.  And  with  grief  and  shame  it  must  be  aciaiowledg- 
ed,  thattus  machine  was  not  without  effect ;  that  even  in  this,  the 
birth  of  our  government,  some  members  were  found  sordid  enough 
to  bend  their  duty  to  their  interests,  and  to  look  after  personied 
rather  than  pubUc  good." 

Hamilton's  financial  system,  considered  as  a  whole,  comprehend- 
ed three  great  operations,  which  were  carried  through  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  mentioned.  1.  The  funding  the  debts  of  the 
Union,  foreign  and  domestic,  upon  certain  principles  recommended 
by  him.  2.  The  assumption,  by  the  United  States,  of  the  debts  of 
the  several  States,  and  the  funding  of  these  also,  upon  similar  prin- 
ciples. 3d.  The  establishment  of  a  National  Bank.  The  first  of 
these  measures  had  passed  when  Mr.  Jefferson  arrived  at  the  seat 
of  government.  Some  acquaintance,  however,  with  its  general 
principles,  and  those  of  the  financial  system  generally,  is  requisite 
to  an  intelligible  estimate  of  his  opinions,  and  of  the  causes  of  op- 
position to  the  Hamiltonian  administration. 

It  is  well  known  that  during  the  war,  the  greatest  difficulty  we 
experienced,  was  the  want  of  money  or  means  to  pay  the  soldiers 
who  fought  our  battles,  or  the  farmers,  manu&cturers,  and  mer- 
chants who  furnished  them  the  necessary  supplies  of  food  and 
clothing.  After  the  expedient  of  paper  money  had  exhausted  it- 
self, certificates  of  debt  were  given  to  the  individual  creditors,  with 
assumnces  of  payment,  so  soon  as  the  United  States  should  be 
able.  But  the  distresses  of  these  people  often  obliged  them  to  part 
with  their  certificates  for  the  half^  the  fifth,  and  even  the  tenth  of 
their  value.  This  state  of  things  produced  a  greedy  and  desolaiing 
career  of  speculation,  all  over  the  country ;  and  the  speculators 
made  a  trade  of  cozening  the  public  securities  from  the  holders,  by 
the  most  firaudulent  practices  and  persuasions  that  they  would  nev- 
er be  paid.  But  this  species  of  gambling  in  the  public  paper,  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor  and  honest  creditors  of  the  government, 
would  have  prevailed  to  a  limited  extent  only,  had  not  the  government 
itself  encouraged  and  sanctioned  it  by  a  deliberate  act.  It  then 
became  swindling  on  a  large  and  legalized  scale.  In  the  bill  for 
funding  and  paying  the  domestic  debt,  Hamilton  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  original  holders,  and  the  fraudulent  purchasers  of 
the  public  securities.    Great  and  just  disapprobation  arose  at  put- 
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ting  these  two  classes  of  creditors  on  the  same  footing,  and  power* 
ful  exertions  were  made  to  pay  the  former  the  full  value,  and  the 
latter,  the  price  only  which  they  had  paid,  with  interest    But  this 
righteous  discrimination,  by  closing  the  door  to  corruption,  would 
have  defeated  the  fundamental  purpose  of  Hamilton,  which  was 
as  honest  as  it  was  wrong ;  for  he  had  avowed  the  belief  that  man 
could  be  governed  only  by  force  or  corruption,  and  surely,  no  man 
ever  went  more  ingeniously  to  work  to  reduce  his  theory  to  prac- 
tice.   No  one  can  imagine  the  torrent  of  corruption  let  loose  in 
Congress,  and  the  stimulus  given  to  the  out-door  jobbing  and 
speculating  herd,  on  the  defeat  of  the  discrimhiating  proposition 
of  Mr.  Madison.    When  the  trial  of  strength,  on  this  and  other 
efforts,  had  indicated  the  form  in  which  the  bill  would  finally  pass, 
the  mercenary  scramble  began.     Couriers  and  relay-horses  by  land, 
and  swift  sailing  pilot-boats  by  sea,  were  flying  in  all  directions. 
Active  partners  and  agents  were  associated  and  employed  in  every 
State,  town  and  village,  and  the  public  paper  bought  up  at  five 
shillings,  and  even  as  low  as  two  shillings  in  the  pound,  before  the 
holder  knew  that  Congress  had  provided  for  its  redemption  at  par. 
Immense  sums  were  thus  filched  from  the  poor  and  ignorant,  and 
fortunes  accumulated  in  a  moment,  by  the  dexterity  of  a  political 
leader.    Who  can  wonder  at  the  overwhelming  monied  influence 
which  Hamilton  raised  in  his  fevor,  by  such  an  adroit  disposition 
of  more  than  forty  millions  of  dollars,  tho  estimated  amount  of  the 
domestic  debt  of  the  Union  ? 

This  scheme  was  over,  and  another  on  the  tapis  at  the  moment 
of  Mr.  JeflTerson's  arrival.     This  fiscal  operation  is  well  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Assumption.    Independently  of  the  proper  .debt 
of  the  Union,  the  States  bad,  during  the  war,  contracted  separate 
and  heavy  debts  ;  and  these  expenses,  whether  wisely  or  foolishly 
incurred,  were  claimed  to  have  been  incurred  for  general  purposes, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  reimbursed  from  the  general  purse.    No- 
body knew  the  nature  of  these  debts,  their  amount,  or  their  proofs. 
No  matter ;  we  will  guess.    Nobody  knew  how  much  shotdd  be  re- 
imbursed to  one  State,  or  how  much  to  another.     No  matter ;  we 
ivill  guess.     Thus  another  scramble  was  set  a  going  among  the  sev- 
eral States,  and  some  got  much,  some  little,  some  nothing.    But 
an   additional  lever  of  twenty-millions  of  dollars,  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  bringing  the  legis- 
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lative  in  subservience  to  the  executive  power,  and  working  the  ma" 
chine  of  government  according  to  the  maxiioB  of  the  monarchical 
school. 

The  Assumption  question  created  the  most  bitter  contests  ever 
known  in  Congress,  before  or  since  the  union  of  the  States.  The 
principal  grounds  on  which  the  measure  was  resisted,  were  its  un- 
constitutionality, and  its  tendency  to  destroy  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States,  by  engulphing  them  in  the  vortex  of  consolidation.  The 
discussions,  on  both  sides,  were  tempestuous ;  and  the  bill  is  indebt- 
ed for  its  final  passage,  to  the  pacificatory  intervention  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, a  step  into  which  he  was  most  ignorantly  and  innocently  sedu- 
ced. He  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  debates ;  but,  a  stranger  to  the 
ground,  a  stranger  to  the  actors,  and  as  yet  unaware  of  the  object  of 
the  measure,  he  took  no  concern  in  it.  The  great  and  tryii^  ques- 
tion, however,  w&ls  lost  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  pro- 
duced a  state  of  things,  which  exacted  from  him  a  duty,  on  the  per« 
formance  of  which,  he  was  made  to  believe,  depended  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union.  Nor,  in  fact,  were  the  probabOities  of  such  a  con- 
sequence very  apochryphal.  So  high  were  the  feuds  excited,  that 
on  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  business  was  suspended.  Congrese  met 
and  adjourned  fiiom  day  to  .day,  without  doing  any  thing,  such 
was  the  implacabiUty  of  the  parties.  The  eastern  members  partic- 
ularly, with  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  threatened  a  secessioa  and 
dissolution,  unless  the  measure  should  be  adopted.  HamiUoEi  was 
in  despair.  He  went  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  exerted  an  doquenoe, 
which  was  seldom  exerted  in  vain.  He  painted  pathetically,  the 
temper  into  which  the  Legislature  had  been  wrought ;  the  disgust 
of  those  who  were  called  the  creditor  States ;  the  danger  of  the  se- 
cession  of  their  members,  and  the  separation  of  the  States.  He  ob- 
served that  the  officers  of  the  Administration  ought  to  act  in  conceit; 
that  though  this  question  was  not  of  the  State  department,  yet  a 
common  duty  should  make  it  a  common  concern ;  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  the  centre  on  which  all  administrative  questions  ultimately 
rested,  and  that  his  ministers  should  all  rally  around  him,  and  sup- 
port, with  joint  efforts,  the  measures  approved  by  him ;  and  that 
the  question  having  been  lost  by  a  small  majority  only,  it  was  prob- 
able the  timely  appeal  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  the  judgment  and  discre- 
tion of  some  of  his  friends,  would  effect  a  change  in  the  vote,  and 
the  action  of  the  government,  now  suspended,  be  again  renewed. 
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In  reply,  Mr.  Jefferson  remarked,  that  he  was  really  a  stranger  to 
the  whole  subject ;  that  not  having  yet  informed  himself  of  the 
system  of  finance  adopted,  he  knew  not  how  for  the  present  meas- 
ure was  a  necessary  supplement ;  but  that,  if  its  rejection  endanger- 
ed a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  at  this  incipient  stage,  he  should  deem 
such  a  catastrophe  the  most  dreadful  of  all  consequences  ;  to  avert 
which,  all  partial  and  temporary  evils  should  be  yielded.     He  there- 
fore proposed  to  Hamilton  to  dine  with  him  the  next  day,  when  he 
would  invite  two  or  three  of  his  own  political  fnends,  and  bring 
them  into  amicable  conference  and  consultation.    The  discussion 
took  place  at  Mr.  Jefferson's  house ;  in  which  himself  sustained  no 
part  but  that  of  exhortation  to  mutual  concession.    It  was  finally 
agreed,  that  whatever  importance  was  attached  to  the  rejection  of  the 
proposition,  the  preservation  of  the  Union  was  infinitely  more  im- 
portant, and  that  therefore,  the  vote  of  rejection  should  be  rescinded ; 
to  effect  which  some  members  should  be  prevailed  on  to  change 
then-  votes.    There  had  been  a  proposition  to  estabUsh  the  seat  of 
government  either  at  Philadelphia  or  Georgetown ;  and  it  was 
thought,  thai  by  giving  the  location  to  Philadelphia  for  ten  years, 
and  to  Georgetown  permanently  afterwards,  such  an  accommoda- 
tion would  be  administered  as  would  quiet  the  opposition  of  a  suffi- 
cient number.      Two  of  the   Potomac    members,    accordingly, 
changed  their  votes,  but  with  a  revulsion  of  feeling  almost  sufibca- 
ting.     And  Hamilton,  on  his  part,  undertook  to  carry  the  proposi- 
tion for  removing  the  seat  of  government ;  which,  his  influence 
over  the  eastern  members,  with  that  of  Robert  Morris,  over  those  of 
the  Middle  States,  enabled  him  to  effect  without  difficulty.    Mr. 
Jefferson  could  never  afterwards  contemplate  with  satisfaction,  his 
ag^acy  in  this  corrupt  transaction,  although  he  had  been  urged  to  it 
by  the  purest  of  all  motives,  and  had  restrained  it  to  a  character 
strictly  palliative  and  mediatorial.* 

The  passage  of  the  Assumption  threw  a  vast  accession  of  power 
into  the  Treasury,  and  made  its  chief  the  master  of  every  question  in 
the  Legislature,  which  was  calculated  to  give  to  the  government 
the  direction  suited  to  his  political  views.  But  still  the  organization 
was  incomplete ;  and  Hamilton,  who  was  outwitted  by  few  states- 
men practicing  upon  the  same  theory,  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive 
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it.  The  effect  of  the  funding  system,  and  of  the  assumption,  would 
be  temporary ;  it  would  be  lost  with  the  loss  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers whom  it  had  enriched ;  and  some  engine  of  more  pennanent 
influence  must  be  contrived,  while  the  present  majority  continued  in 
place,  to  carry  it  through  all  opposition.  This  engine  was  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States. 

The  history  of  this  transaction  is  better  known.     The  measure 
was  strenuously  opposed  on  the  ground  of  its  unconstitutionality. 
It  was  conceded  on  all  hands  that  no  express  power  for  this  purpose 
was  given  by  the  constitution  ;  but  it  was  contended,  that  a  feir 
construction  of  the  phrase, '  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  enumerated  poweis,' 
authorized  the  adoption  of  any  measure  which  Coi^ess  should 
think  necessary  and  proper.    On  the  other  hand  it  was  urged,  that 
this  power  was  not  only  not  granted,  but  expressly  reserved  by  the 
clause  providing,  that '  all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States, 
nor  prohibited  to  the  States,  were  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  peo- 
ple.'   As  a  further  evidence  against  the  supposed  authority  of  im- 
plication,  it  was  observed,  that  in  the  convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution,  a  proposition  to  confer  this  power  was  made  and 
negatived. 

When  the  law  was  presented  to  the  President  for  bis  signature, 
he  deemed  the  constitutional  question  of  so  great  importance,  thai 
he  took  the  unusual  method  of  requesting  tlie  written  opinioDs 
of  his  cabinet  on  the  subject  These  opinions  were  accordingly 
given  in.  Those  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  War, 
were  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act ;  these  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  Attorney  General,  were  against  it.  The  foBow- 
ing  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  is  an  unanswerable  argument 
against  the  doctrine  of  impUed  powers,  and  is  justly  considered 
the  text  of  the  true  republican  &ith,  on  the  subject  of  constlUirtional 
interpretation. 

<'  The  BiU  for  establishing  a  National  Bank,  undertakes,  among 
other  things,  I.  To  form  the  subscribers  into  a  corporation.  2.  To 
enable  them,  in  their  corporate  capacities,  to  receive  grants  of  land ; 
and  so  far,  is  against  the  laws  of  Mortmain,  3.  To  make  alien 
subscribers  capable  of  holding  lands ;  and  so  far,  is  against  the  laws 
of  Alienage,  4  To  transmit  these  lands,  on  the  death  of  a  pro- 
prietor, to  a  certain  line  of  successors ;  and  so  far,  changes  the 
course  of  Descents,    5.  To  put  the  lands  out  of  the  reach  of  for- 
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^  feiture  or  escheat ;  and  so  iiBur,  is  against  the  laws  of  Forfeiture  and 

^  Escheat,    6.  To  tfansmit  personal  chattels  to  successors  in  a  cer- 

i  tain  line  ;  and  so  far,  is  against  the  laws  of  DistribtUion,     7.  To 

,  give  them  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  banking  under  the  nation- 

al authority ;  and  so  far,  is  against  the  laws  of  Monopoly.  8.  To 
communicate  to  them  a  power  ^o  make  laws  paramount  to  the  laws 
of  the  States  ;  for  so  they  must  be  construed,  to  protect  the  institu- 
tion from  tile  control  of  the  State  Legislatures  ;  and  so,  probably, 
they  will  be  construed.  • 

'*  I  consider  the  foundation  of  the  constitution  as  laid  on  thi 
ground,  that  ^all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
States  or  to  the  peojJle.'  (Twelfth  amendment)  To  take  a  single 
step  beyond  the  boundaries  thus  specially  drawn  around  the  pow- 
ers of  Congress,  is  to  take  possession  of  a  boundless  field  of  power, 
no  longer  susceptible  of  any  definition. 

The  incorporation  of  a  bank,  and  the  powers  assumed  by  this 
bill,  have  not,  in  my  opinion,  been  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  constitution. 

I.  They  are  not  among  the  powers  specially  enumerated.  For 
these  are, 

1.  A  power  to  lay  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  debts  of 
the  United  States.  But  no  debt  is  paid  by  this  bill,  nor  any  tax 
laid.  Were  it  a  bill  to  raise  money,  its  origination  in  the  Senate 
would  condemn  it  by  the  constitution. 

2.  To  ^  borrow  money.'  But  this  bill  neither  borrows  money,  nor 
insures  the  borrowing  it.  The  proprietors  of  the  bank  will  be  just 
as  free  as  any  other  money-holdei*s,  to  Jend  or  not  to  lend  their  mon- 
ey to  the  public.  The  opemtion  proposed  in  the  bill,  first  to  lend 
them  two  milhons,  and  then  borrow  them  back  again  cannot 
change  the  nature  of  the  latter  act,  which  will  still  be  a  payment 
and  not  a  loan,  call  it  by  what  name  you  please. 

3.  <To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.'    To  erect  a  bank,  and  to  regu- 
late commerce,  are  very  different  acts.    He  who  erects  a  bank  cre- 
ates a  subject  of  commerce  in  its  bills :  so  doe&he  who  makes  a 
bushel  of  wlieat,  or  digs  a  dollar  out  of  the  mines.    Yet  neither  of 
these  persons  regulates  commerce  thereby.    To  make  a  thing  which 
may  be  bought  and  sold,  is  not  to  prescribe  regulations  for  buying 
and  selling.    Besides,  if  this  were  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  regu 
Isiting  commerce,  it  would  be  void,  as  extending  as  much  to  the  in- 
£erii£d  commerce  of  every  State,  as  to  its  external.     For  the  power 
given  to  Congress  by  the  constitution,  does  not  extend  to  the  inter- 
nal   regulation  of  the  commerce  of  a  State,  (that  is  to  say,  of  the 
commerce  between  citizen  and  citizen,)  which  remains  exclusively 
with  iu  own  legislature  ;  but  to  its  external  commerce  only,  that  is 
to  say,  its  commerce  with  another  State,  or  with  foreign  nations,  or 
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with  the  Indian  tribes.  Accordingly,  the  bill  does  not  propose  the 
measure  as  a  ^regulation  of  trade,'  but  as  ^productive  of  considera- 
ble advantage  to  trade.' 

Still  less  are  these  powers  covered  by  any  other  of  the  special 
enumerations. 

II.  Nor  are  they  within  either  of  the  general  phrases,  which  are 
the  two  following. 

1.  *To  lay  taxes  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  <Jf  the  United 
States ;'  that  is  to  say,  Ho  lay  taxes  for  tf^  pwyose  of  providing 
for  the  general  welfare.'    For  the  laying  of  taxes  is  the  power,  and 

"  the  general  welfare  the  purpose  for  which  the  power  is  to  bo  exer- 
cised. Congress  are  not  to  lay  taxes,  flw/  libitum^  for  any  purpose 
they  please  :  but  only  to  pay  the  debts,  or  provide  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Union.  In  like  manner,  they  are  not  to  do  any  thiiig  they 
please^  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  but  only  to  lay  tares  for 
that  purpose.  To  consider  the  latter  phrase,  not  as  describing  the 
purpose  of  the  first,  but  as  giving  a  distinct  and  independent  power 
to  do  any  act  they  please,  which  might  be  for  the  good  of  the  Union^ 
would  render  all  the  preceding  and  subsequent  enumerations  of 
power  completely  useless.  It  would  reduce  the  whole  instrument 
to  a  single  phrase,  that  of  instituting  a  Congress  with  power  to  do 
whatever  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  United  States;  and  as  they 
would  be  the  sole  judges  of  the  good  or  evil,  it  would  be  also  a  pow- 
er to  do  whatever  evil  they  pleased.  It  is  an  established  rule  of 
construction,  where  a  phrase  will  bear  either  of  two  meanings,  to 
give  it  that  which  will  allow  some  meaning  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
instrument,  and  not  that  which  will  render  all  the  others  useless. 
Certainly  no  such  universal  power  was  meant  to  be  given  them. 
It  was  intended  to  lace  them  up  straitly  within  the  enumerated  pow- 
ers,  and  those  without  which,  as  means,  these  powers  could  not  be 
carried  into  effect.  It  is  known  that  the  very  power  now  proposed 
as  a  means,  was  rejected  as  an  endhy  the  convention  which  form- 
ed the  constitution.  A  proposition  was  made  to  them,  to  authorise 
(ingress  to  open  canals,  and  an  amendatory  one,  to  empower  tbem 
to  incorporate.  But  the  whole  was  rejected ;  and  one  of  the  reasons 
of  rejection  urged.iu  debate  was,  that  they  then  would  have  a  povr- 
er  to  erect  a  bank,  which  would  render  the  great  cities,  where  there 
were  prejudices  and  jealousies  on  that  subject,  averse  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  coYistitution. 

2.  The  second  general  phrase  is,  'to  make  all  laws  necesseny 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  enumerated  powers.' 
But  they  can  all  be  carriedi  into  execution  without  a  hank.  A  bank, 
therefore,  is  not  necessary,  and  consequently,  not  authorized  by  this 
phrase. 

It  has  been  much  urged,  that  a  bank  will  give  great  facility  or 
convenience  in  the  cdlection  of  taxes.  Suppose  this  were  true  r 
jet  the  constitution  allows  only  the  means  which  are  '  necessary' 
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not  those  wbich  are  merely  'convenient'  for  effecting  the  enumera- 
ted powers.  If  such  a  latitude  of  construction  be  allowed  to  this 
phrase,  as  to  give  any  non-enumerated  power,  it  will  go  to  every 
one ;  for  there  is  no  one  which  ingenuity  may  not  torture  int€  a 
cmveniencej  in  some  way  or  other^  to  some  otie  of  so  long  a  list  of 
enumerated  powers.  It  would  swallow  up  all  the  delegated  pow- 
ers, and  reduce  the  whole  to  one  phrase,  as  before  observed.  There- 
fare  it  waS)  liiat  the  constitution  restrained  them  to  the  necessary 
means,  that  is  to  say,  t#  those  means  without  which  the  grant  of 
tiie  power  would  be  nugatory. 

But  let  us  examine  this  '  convenience,'  and  see  what  it  is.     The 
report  on  this  subject,  page  2,  states  the  only  general  convenience 
to  be,  the  preventing  the  transportation  and  re-transportation  of 
money  between  the  States  and  the  treasury.     (For  I  pass  over  the 
increase  of  circulation  medium  ascribed  to  it  as  a  merit,  and  which, 
accoiding  to  my  ideas  of  paper  money,  is  clearly  a  demerit.)    Ev- 
ery State  will  have  to  pay  a  sum  of  tax-money  into  the  treasury  ; 
aud  the  treasury  will  have  to  pay  in  every  State  a  part  of  the  inter- 
er:t  on  the  public  debt,  and  salaries  to  the  officers  of  government  res- 
ident in  that  State.     In  most  of  the  States,  there  will  be  still  a  sur- 
plus of  tax  money,  to  come  up  to  the  seat  of  government,  foe  the  of- 
ficers residing  there.     The  payments  of  interests  and  salary  in  each 
State,  may  be  made  by  treasiuy  orders  on  the  State  collector.     This 
will  take  up  the  greater  part  of  the  money  he  has  collected  in  his 
State  and  consequently  prevent  the  great  mass  of  it  from  being  drawn 
out  of  the  Stalfc.     If  there  be  a  balance  of  commerce  in  favor  of 
that  State,  against  the  one  in  which  the  government  resides,  the 
surplus  of  taxes  will  be  remitted  by  the  bills  of  exchange  drawn  for 
that  commercial  balance.    And  so  it  must  be  if  there  were  a  bank. 
But  if  there  be  no  balance  of  commerce,  either  direct  or  circuitous, 
all  the  banks  in  the  world  could  not  bring  us  the  surplus  of  taxes  but 
in  the  form  of  money.     Treasury  orders,  then,  and  bills  of  ex- 
change, may  prevent  the  displacement  of  the  main  mass  of  the 
.  money  collected,  without  the  aid  of  any  bank  ;  and  where  these 
fail,  it  cannot  be  prevented  even  with  that  aid. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  bank  bills  may  be  a  more  convenient  vehicle 
than  treasury  orders.  But  a  little  difference  in  the  degree  of  con- 
venience, caimot  constitute  the  ncccessity  which  the  constitution 
makes  the  ground  for  assuming  any  non-enumerated  power. 

Besides,  the  existing  banks  will,  without  doubt,  enter  into  ar- 
rangements for  lending  their  agency,  and  the  more  favorable,  as 
there  will  be  a  competition  among  them  for  it.  Whereas^  this  bill 
delivers  us  up  bound  to  the  national  bank,  who  are  free  to  refuse  all 
arrangements  but  on  their  own  terms,  and  the  public  iK)t  free,  on 
such  refusal  to  employ  any  other  bank.  That*  of  Philadelphia,  I 
believe,  now  does  this  business  by  their  poet  notes,  which,  by  an  ar- 
rangenaent  with  the  treasury,  are  paid  by  any  State  collector  to 
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whom  they  are  presented.  This  expedient  alone,  suffices  to  pre- 
vent the  existence  of  that  necessity  which  may  justify  the  assump* 
tion  of  a  non-enumerated  power,  as  a  means  for  canying  into  effect 
an  enumerated  one.  The  thing  may  be  done,  and  has  been  done, 
and  well  done,  without  this  assumption  ;  therefore,  it  does  not  stand 
on  that  degree  of  fiecessity  which  can  honestly  justify  it. 

It  may  be  said,  that  a  bank,  whose  bills  would  have  a  currency 
all  over  the  States,  would  be  more  convenient  than  ont  whose  cur- 
rency is  Umited  to  a  single  State,  So  it  ^iould  be  still  more  con- 
venient, that  there  should  be  a  bank  whose  bills  should  have  a  cur- 
rency all  over  the  world.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  superior 
conveniency,  that  there  exists  any  where  a  power  to  establish  such  a 
bank,  or  that  the  world  may  not  go  on  very  well  without  it. 

Can  it  be  thought  that  the  constitution  intended,  that  for  a  shade 
or  two  of  convenience,  more  or  less,  Congress  should  be  authorised 
to  break  down  the  most  ancient  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  eever- 
.  al  Stafes,  such  as  those  against  mortmain,  the  laws  of  alienage,  the 
rules  of  descent,  the  acts  of  distribution,  the  laws  of  escheat  and  for- 
feiture, and  the  laws  of  monopoly.  Nothing  but  a  necessity  invinci- 
ble by  any  other  means,  can  justify  such  a  prostration  of  laws, 
which  constitute  the  pillars  of  our  whole  system  of  jurisprudence. 
'wr;n  Oo%^m-ac  ij^  j^  strait-l^vced  to  carrv  the  constitution  into  hon- 
est  effect,  unless  they  may  pass  over  the  foundation  laws  of  the  State 
governments,  for  the  slightest  convenience  to  theirs  ? 

The  negative  of  the  President  is  the  shield  provided  by  the  con- 
stitution, to  protect  against  the  invasions  of  the  le^slature,  1,  the 
rights  of  the  Executive  ;  2,  of  the  Judiciary ;  3.  of  the  States  and 
State  legislatures.  The  present  is  the  case  of  a  right  remaining  ex- 
clusively with  the  States,  and  is,  consequently,  one  of  those  intend- 
ed by  the  constitution  to  be  placed  under  his  protection. 

It  must  be  added,  however,  that  unless  the  President's  mind,  on 
a  view  of  every  thing  which  is  urged  for  and  against  this  bill  is 
tolerably  clear  that  it  is  unauthorized  by  the  constitution,  if  the  pro 
and  the  cim  hang  so  even  as  to  balance  his  judgment,  a  just  reject 
for  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  would  naturally  decide  the  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  their  opinion.  It  is  chiefly  for  cases  where  they 
are  clearly  misled  by  error,  ambition,  or  interest,  that  the  constitu- 
tion has  placed  a  check  in  the  negative  of  the  President." 

President  Washington  weighed  the  opinions  of  his  Secretaries 
with  great  delibejation  ;  and,  without  being  entiiely  satisfied,  con- 
cluded to  approve  the  act  His  own  individual  opinion  was  against 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  legislature  to  create  such  an  institu- 
tion ;  but  he  did  not  feel  warranted  to  oppose  his  single  judgment 
to  the  declared  wisdom  and  wishes  of  a  majority  of  both  Bouses, 
and  the  opinions  of  one  half  of  his  coustitutioiial  advisers.     The 
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|K)liticaI  effects  of  this  great  engine  were  soon  visible.  While  t 
goverment  remained  at  Philadelphia,  a  selection  of  members  ot  Con- 
gress was  constantly  kept  a3  directors,  who,  on  every  question  in- 
teresting to  the  institution,  voled  at  the  wiU  of  its  founder ;  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  stockholding  members,  could  always  ensure  a 
majority.  By  this  combination,  legislative  expositions  were  given 
to  the  constitution,  which  shaped  the  administrative  laws  on  the 
model  of  the  British  government  And  from  this  influence,  the  le- 
gislature was  not  relieved,  until  their  removal  from  the  precincts  of 
the  Bank,  to  Washington.* 

The  extensive  monied  influence  which  Hamilton  had  now  estab- 
lished, by  the  success  of  his  financial  exploits,  reduced  the  whole 
action  of  the  government  under  the  direction  of  the  Treasury.     It 
must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  any  thing  like  a  majority  in 
Congress  had  yielded  to  this  corruption.     Far  from  it.     But  a  divi- 
sion, not  veiy  unequal,  had  already  taken  place  in  the  {lonest  part 
of  that  body,  between  the  parties  styled  republican  and  federal ; 
and  the  mercenary  phalanx,  added  to  the  latter,  of  which  Hamilton 
was  the  leader,  insured  him  always  a  majority  in  both  Houses. 
Against  this  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  raonarchism,  in  favor  of  splen- 
did schemes  of  government,  and  making  daily  inroads  upon  the 
constitution  by  legislative  constructions  promotive  of  those  schemes, 
in  favor  of  perpetual  debt,  excessive  taxation,  profuse  expenditures, 
artificial  distinctions,  monoplies,  standing  armies,  and  all  the  ne- 
cessary implements  and  auxiliaries  of  a  heavy  national,  in  contr»- 
distinction  to  vt,  federal,  republican  government ;  against  this  party 
and  its  measures,  an  opposition  arose,  of  which  a  very  injurious  idea 
has  been  insinuated  in  history,  but  to  which  the  worid  is  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  the  principles  of  republicanism,  and  all  the 
blessings  which  have  flowed,  and  are  yet  to  flow  from  their  institu- 
tion.    At  the  head  of  this  opposition  public  opinion  has  universally 
placed  Thomas  Jefierson ;  and  as  his  opponents  were  anxious  he 
should  bear  all  the  odium  of  the  distinction,  while  living,  they  will 
not  object  to  his  receiv'mg  the  glory  of  it,  now  awarded  to  him  by 
the  unanimous  and  dispassionate  judgment  of  posterity. 

^'  Here  then  was  the  real  ground  of  the  opposition  which  was 
made  to  the  course  of  administration.     Its  object-  was  to  preserve 
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the  l^islature  pure  and  iadependent  of  Che  executive,  to  restrain 
the  administration  to  republican  forms  and  principles,  and  not  per- 
mit the  constitution  to  be  construed  into  a  monarchy,  and  to  be 
warped,  in  practice,  into  all  the  principles  and  pollutions  of  their 
iavorite  English  model.  Nor  was  this  an  opposition  to  General 
Washington.  ^  He  was  true  to  the  republican  charge  oonfided  to  him ; 
and  has  solemnly  and  repeatedly  protested  to  me,  in  our  conversa- 
tions, that  be  would  lose  the  last  drop  of  bis  blood  in  support  of  it ; 
and  he  did  this  the  oflener  and  with  the  more  earnestness,  because 
he  knew  my  suspicions  of  Hamilton's  designs  against  it,  and  wish- 
ed to  quiet  them.  For  he  was  not  aware  of  the  drift,  or  of  the  ef- 
fect of  Hamilton's  schemes.  Unversed  in  finajo^cial  projects  and  cal- 
culations and  budgets,  his  approbation  of  them  was  bottomed  on  his 
confidence  in  the  man." 

No  other  office  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  com- 
prehends so  wide  a  range  of  objects,  or  involves  duties  of  such  mag- 
nitude, complexity  and-  responsibility,  as  the  Department  of  Slate. 
It  embraces  the  whole  mass  of  foreign  administration,  and  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  domestic.  To  the  first  order  of  capacity,  and  the  great- 
est versatility  of  talent,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  organ  of  this 
copious  magistracy,  should  unite  an  intimate  and  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  foreign  and  domestic  situation  of  the  countrj',  a  famil- 
iarity with  the  civil  and  international  code  of  the  government,  and 
a  profound  acquaintance  with  history,  and  human  nature.  If  these 
qualifications  are  rightly  considered  essentkil  prerequisitie?,  under 
ordinary  times  and  circumstances,  how  much  more  was  their  pos- 
session necessary,  at  the  opening  crisis  of  the  new  government? 
Before  it*  had  formed  a  character  among  nations,  and  when  the  im- 
pulse and  direction  which  should  then  be  given  to  it,  would  esjtal> 
lish  that  character,  perhaps  everlastingly  ?  Before  its  internal  fac- 
ulties and  capabilities  were  developed,  but  while  they  were  in  the 
process  of  development,  when,  consequently,  every  ihijig  depended 
on  the  mode  of  treatment,  which  should  be  administered  by  its  su- 
preme functionaries  ?  The  share  which  Mr.  Jefferson  had,  in  mar- 
shaling the  domestic  resources  of  the  republic,  and  fixing  them 
upon  a  lucrative  foundation,  in  shaping  the  subordinate  features  of 
its  political  organization,  and,  most  especially,  in  establishing  the 
principles  of  its  foreign  policy,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  splendid 
epochs  in  his  public  history.  Among  the  multitude  of  his  ofilicial 
labors,  in  advancement  of  these  objects,  the  following  specific  acis 
enjoy  a  distinguished  reputation  : 
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Rq^  of  a  plon  for  estabUshiog  a  wiiforoi  8y«(«m  of  CiAm, 
Weights  and  Measures  in  the  United  States. 
,  Report  ou  the  Cod  and  Whale  Fisheries. 
Report  on  the  Commerce  and  Navigntion  of  the  United  States. 
These  performance?  were,  of  aa  extra  cbaracter,  not  necessarily 
appertaining  to  the  duties  of  his  Department,  and,  indeed,  belong- 
ing more  properly  to  some  one  or  more  of  the  ordinary  committees 
of  Congress.     They  were  of  a  peculiar  nature,  growing  out  of  the 
iu&ncy  of  the  republic,  and  the  imperfect  development  and  organi- 
zation  of  its  resources,  dependencies  and  capabilities  ;  and,  as  such, 
their  execution,  in  a  faithful  and  satisfactory  manner,  required  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal, physical  and  moral,  with  the  exercise  of  the  most  patient  in- 
vestigation, and  varied  practical  talents.   The  manner  in  which  the^ 
difficult  and  important  trusts  were  discharged  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  was 
of  a  character  which  elicited  the  spontaneoiis  admiration  of  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

1.  The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  containing  a  plan  for 
establishing  a  uniform  system  of  Coins,  Weights  and  Measures, 
was  executed  with  astonishing  dispatch,  considering  the  intricacy 
of  the  subject,  and  the  novelty  of  the  experiment.     He  received  the 
order  of  Congress  on  the  15th  of  April,  1790,  when  an  illness  of 
several  weeks  supervened,  whicljj  with  the  pressure  of  other  busi- 
ness, retarded  his  entrance  upon  the  undertaking,  until  some  time 
ill  the  ensuing  month.     He  finished  it,  hov/cver,  on  the  20th  of 
May.     One  branch  of  the  subject,  that  of  Coins,  had  already  re- 
ceived his  attention,  while  a  member  of  Congress,  in  1784  ;  and 
it  had    then   occurred  to  him,  that  a  corresponding  uniformity 
in  the  kindred  branches,  of  weights  and  measures,  would  be  easy  of 
introduction,  and  a  desirable  improvement.     But  the  idea  was  not 
pursued  by  him,  except  for  his  own  private  gratification  ;  ha\Tng 
procured  an  odometer,  of  curious  construction  upon  this  principle, 
lie  used  to  carry  it,  when  travelling,  and  note  the  distances  in  miles, 
cents  and  mills. 

In  sketching  the  principles  of  his  system,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  de- 
pendent on  the  guides  of  his  own  genius.  It  was  ill  vain  to  look  to 
the  enlightened  nations  of  the  old  world,  for  an  example  to  direct 
him  in  his  researches.  No  such  example  existed.  It  is  a  little  re- 
xnarkable,  however,  that  two  of  the  prmcipal  European  govern- 
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ments,  France  and  Eng'land,  were  at  this  very  period,  learnedly  en- 
gaged  on  the  same  subject. 

The  first  object  which  presented  itself  in  his  enquiries,  was  the 
discovery  of  some  measure  of  invariable  length,  as  a  standards 
This  was  found  to  be  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty. 

"There  exists  not  in  nature,  as  far  as  has  been  hitherto  obserredr 
a  single  subject  or  species  of  subject,  accessible  to  man,  which  pre- 
sents one  constant  and  uniform  dimension. 

^'The  globe  of  the  earth  itself,  indeed,  might  be  considered  as  in- 
variable  in  all  its  dimensions,  and  that  its  circumference  would  fur- 
nish an  invariable  measure :  but  no  one  of  its  circles,  great  or  small 
is  accessible  to  admeasurement  through  all  its  parts ;  and  the  various 
trials,  to  measure  definite  portions  of  theni,  have  been  of  such  vari- 
ous result,  as  to  shew  there  is  no  dependence  on  that  operation  for 
certainty. 

'^  Matter  then,  by  its  mere  extension,  furnishing  nothing  invaria- 
ble, its  motion  is  the  only  remaining  resource. 

"  The  motion  of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  though  not  absolutely 
uniform  and  invariable,  may  be  considered  as  such  for  every  humai^ 
purpose.  It  is  measured  obviously,  but  unequally,  by  the  departure 
of  a  given  meridian  from  the  sun,  and  its  return  to  it,  constituting'  a 
^lar  day.  Throwing  together  the  inequalities  of  solar  days,  a  mcaii 
interval,  or  day,  has  been  found,  and  divided,  by  very  general  con- 
sent, into  eighty-six  thousand  four  hundred  equal  parts. 

"  A  pendulum,  vibrating  freely,  in  small  and  equal  arcs,  may  be 
so  adjusted  in  its  length,  as,  by  its  vibrations,  to  make  this  division 
of  the  earth's  motion  into  eighty-six  thousand  four  hundred  equal 
parts,  called  seconds  of  mean  time. 

"Such  a  pendulum,  then,  becomes  itself  a  measure  of  deterroin- 
alc  length,  to  which  all  others  may  be  referred,  as  to  a  standard.'' 

But  even  the  pendulum  was  not  without  its  uncertainties* 
Among  thesey  not  the  least  was  the  fact,  that  the  period  of  its  vibra- 
tions varied  in  different  latitudes.  To  obviate  this  objection,  he  pro- 
posed to  fix  on  some  one  latitude  to  which  the  standard  should  refer. 
That  of  38  deg.  being  the  mean  latitude  of  the  United  States,  he 
adopted  it,  at  first ;  but  afterwards,  on  receiving  a  printed  copy  of  a 
proposition  of  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  to  the  National  Assembly  of 
France,  in  which  the  author  had  recommended  the  45  deg.,  he  con- 
cluded to  substitute  that  in  the  room  of  38  deg.,  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity  with  a  nation,  with  whom  we  were  connected  in  com- 
4%  merce,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  might  become  a  line  of  union  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 
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Having  adopted  the  pendnlum  vibrating  seconds  in  the  45  deg. 
of  latitude,  as  a  standard  of  invariable  length,  he  proceeded  to  iden- 
tify, by  that,  the  measares,  "O^^eights  and  coins  of  the  United  States. 
But,  unacquainted  with  the  extent  of  reformation  meditated  by  Con- 
gxessj  he  submitted  two  alternative  plans.    First,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  difficulty  of  changing  the  established  habits  of  a  wiiole 
nation, apposed. an  insuperable  bar  to  a  radical  reformation,  he  pro- 
posed that  the  present  weights  and  measures  should  be  retained,  but 
be  rendered  uniform,  by  bringing  them  to  the  same  invariable  stand- 
ard.   Secondly,  on  the  hypothesis  that  an  entire  reformation  was 
contemplated,  he  proposed  the  adoption  of  a  unit  of  measure,  to  which 
the  whole  system  of  weights  and  measures  should  be  reduced,  with 
divisions  and  subdivisions  in  the  decimal  ratio,  corresponding  to  the 
uniformity  already  established  in  the  coins  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  whole,  he  was  inclined  to  favor  the  alternative  of  a  general 
reformation,  with  a  view  to  conform  the  denominations  of  weights 
and  measures  to  those  already  introduced  into  the  currency  of  the 
country.    The  faciUty,  which  such  an  improvement  w-ould  estab- 
lish in  the  vulgar  arithmetic,  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  soon  and 
sensibly  felt  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  would  thereby  be  ena- 
bled to  compute  for  themselves,  vfhatever  they  should  have  occa- 
sion to  buy,  sell,  or  measure,  which  the  present  difficult  and  com- 
plicated ratios,  for  the  most  part,  place  beyond  their  computation^ 
In  the  event  of  its  being  adopted,  however,  he  recommended  a  grad- 
ual substitution  of  it  in  practice.     A  progressive  introduction  wcfuld 
lessen  the  inconveniences,  which  might  attend  too  sudden  a  substi-  •" 
tution,  even  of  an  easier,  for  a  more  difficult  system.     After  a  given 
term,  for  instance,  it  might  begin  in  the  custom  houses,  where  the 
merchants  would  become  familiaiized  to  it.     After  a  further  term, 
it  might  be  introduced  into  all  legal  proceedings ;  and  merchants 
and  traders  in  foreign  commodities  might  be  required  to  use  it.     Af- 
ter a  still  further  term,  all  other  descriptions  of  persons  might  receive 
it  into  common  use.     Too  long  a  postponement,  on  the  other  hand^ 
\%'ould  increase  the  difficulties  of  its  reception,  with  the  increase  of 
>ur  population. 

nrhis  report  is  a  curious  and  learned  document,  valuable  to  llie 
9t£Ltesniaii  and  philosopher ;  though,  for  the  same  reasons,  not  eal- 
;ulated  to  interest  the  general  reader.  It  was  submitted  to  Con- 
on   the  13th  of  July,  17^,  and  referred  to  a  committee  who 
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reported  in  favor  of  the  alternative  jdan  of  a  general  Feformatk>nf 
on  the  principles  recommended  by  the  author.  Bui  the  mibjecl 
was  postponed  from  session  to  sessicNQf  fi»  seveml  y«ais,  without  re* 
ceiving  a  final  determination  ;  and  at  length,  became  loet  akogeih- 
ci'  in  the  crowd  of  more  weighty  and  important  matters.  The  idea 
of  reducing  to  a  single  standard  the  discordant  ratios  of  coins, 
weights  and  measures,  has  ever  since,  at  different  intervals,  engaged 
the  attention  of  learned  statesmen  in  England,  France,  Spain  and 
America ;  but  a  fear  of  encountering  the  difficulties  of  a  change  of 
familiar  denominations,  with  a  natural  attachment  to  established 
usage,  has  hitherto  prevented  the  introduction  of  a  general  uniform- 
ity of  series,  in  the  systems  of  either  country. 

2.  The  Report  of  the.  Secretary  of  State  on  the  Cod  and 
Whale  Fisheries  of  tlie  United  States,  is  one  of  those  ancient 
State  papers,  which,  unlike  the  innumerable  multitude  that  per- 
ish with  the  occasion,  seem  destined  as  immortal  inb^itances  to 
this  country.  The  subject  was  referred  to  him  by  Congress,  on 
the  9th  of  August,  1790,  in  consequence  of  a  representation  fiom 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  setting  forth  the  embarrassmenrs 
under  which  these  great  branches  of  their  business  labored,  and 
soliciting  the  interference  of  the  govcrnnient  in  varicus  ways.  A 
very  general  abstract  of  this  voluminous  paper,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  preceding,  is  all  that  can  be  expected. 

I'he  Report  commences  with  an  historical  review  of  the  Fisher- 
ies, from  their  discovery  in  1517,  by  adventures  from  Spain  and 
France,  through  the  intermediate  stages  of  their  rise  and  prcgress, 
with  different  nations,  down  to  their  present  state.  In  very  remote 
times,  the  value  of  the  Newfoundland  fishery  was  deemed  almost 
inappreciable.  Such  was  the  importance  attached  to  it,  in  a  nar 
tional  point  of  view,  that  it  was  made  the  subject  of  an  animated 
rivalry  between  the  great  maratime  Powers  of  Europe,  for  centuries. 
The  business  being  as  unprofitable  to  the  adventurer,  as  it  was  im- 
portant to  the  public,  the  patronage  of  the  foreign  governments  was 
employed,  at  an  extravagant  rate,  and  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Great 
Britain  and  France  vied  in  the  competition  by  giving  such  exor- 
bitant bounties  to  their  fishermen,  as  sensibly  affected  their  treas- 
uries. In  1731,  the  Americans  first  engaged  in  the  business ;  and, 
aided  by  the  mere  force  of  natural  advantages,  by  their  contiguity 
to  the.  grounds,  the  cheapness  of  their  vessels,  provisions  and  caska, 
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aad  by  die  superiority  of  their  mariners  in  skill,  enterprise,  and  sobri- 
ety, they  were  able  to  compete  successfully  with  the  distant  nations, 
against  the  united  weight  of  their  patronage.     But,  during  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States  were  annihi- 
lated ;  their  vessels,  utensils,  and  fishermen  destroyed ;  their  mar- 
kets in  tlie  Mediterranean  and  British  America  lost ;  their  produce 
dutied  in  those  of  France ;  and  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  the 
British  navigation  system,  falling  with  tenfold  violence  on   this 
branch  of  American  commerce,  seemed  to  place  its  recovery  beyond 
the  power  of  the  incipient  government. 

Such  were  the  hopeless  auspices  under  which  this  important 
business  was  to  be  resumed.     Our  natural  advantages  were  great ; 
but  on  a  view  of  every  policy  under  which  it  had  flourished  or  de- 
clined, with  every  nation,  the  fact  was  sufiiciently  marked,  that  it 
was  too  poor  a  business  to  be  left  to  itself,  even  with  the  nation 
tlie  most  advantageously  situated.     While  however  experience 
proved,  that  no  other  nation  could  make  a  mercantile  profit  on  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries,  nor  even  support  them  without  the  aid  of 
large  bounties,  the  author  showed,  by  a  long  and  luminous  train  of 
reasoning,  that  the  United  States,  owing  to  their  natural  advanta- 
ges, could  make  a  living  profit  on  them,  provided  the  government 
would  interfere  so  far  only  as  to  procure  a  vent  for  their  fish. 

"  It  will  rest  therefore,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature,  to  de- 
cide, whether  prohibition  should  not  be  opposed  to  prohibition,  and 
hig'h  duty  to  high  duty,  on  the  fish  of  other  nations  ;  whether  any, 
and  which  of  the  naval  and  other  duties,  may  be  remitted,  or  an 
equivalent  given  to  the  fisherman  in  the  form  of  a  drawback  or 
bounty  ;  and  whether  the  loss  of  markets  abroad  may  not,  in  some 
degree,  be  compensated  by  creating  markets  at  home :  to  which 
might  contribute  the  constituting  fish  a  part  of  the  military  ration, 
in  stations  not  too  dislant  from  navigation,  a  part  of  the  necessary 
sea-stores  of  vessels,  and  the  encouraging  private  individuak  to  let 
Jig  fishermen  share  with  the  cultivator,  in  furnishing  the  supplies 
if  the  table.     A  habit  introduced  from  motives  of  patriotism,  would 
oon  be  followed  from  motives  of  taste ;  and  who  will  undertake  to 
jc  the  limits  to  this  demand,  if  it  can  be  once  excited,  with  a  na- 
ori  which  doubles,  a^  will  continue  to  double  at  very  short  peri- 

The  Americans  began  their  Whale  Fishery  in  1715.  They 
ere  invited  to  it  at  first  by  the  appearance  of  the  whales  on  their 
asC      They  attacked  then^  in  small  vessel^  of  forty  tons.    As  tbe^ 
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whale,  being  iafested,  retired  from  the  coast,  they  followed  him  fur- 
tlier  and  further  into  the  ocean,  enlarging  their  vesseis,  with  their 
adventures,  to  sixty,  one  hundred,  and  two  hundred  tons.  Having 
extended  their  pursuit  to  the  Western  Islands,  they  fell  in,  acciden- 
taliy,  with  the  spermaceti  whale  ;  and  the  distinction  now  first  arose 
between  the  northern  and  southern  fisheries,  the  object  of  the  former 
being  the  Greenland  whale,  which  frequented  the  northern  coas^ 
and  that  of  the  latter,  the  spermaceti  whale,  which  was  found  in 
the  southern  seas.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  the 
Americans  had  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  vessels  in  the  north- 
ern, and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  in  the  southern  fishery. 

At  that  period,  our  fishery  being  suspended,  the  English  seized 
the  opportunity  of  monopolizing  the  business,  by  a  series  of  artful 
measures.  They  conferred  extravagant  bounties  on  their  whale 
ships  ;  invited  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  to  conduct  their 
enterprises ;  and  prepared  the  way  for  efiectuating  their  offer  by 
imposing  such  a  duty  on  our  whale  oils  as  amounted  to  a  prohibi- 
tion. 

The  fishermen  of  the  United  States,  left  withouc  resource  by  the 
loss  of  their  markets,  began  to  think  of  accepting  the  British  invi- 
tation, and  of  removing,  some  to  Nova  Scotia,  others  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, postponing  country  and  friends  to  high  premiums. 

The  government  of  France  could  not  be  inattentive  to  these  pro- 
ceedings. They  saw  the  danger  of  permitting  four  or  five  thou- 
sand seamen,  the  best  in  the  world,  to  be  transfeiTed  to  the  marine 
strength  of  a  rival  nation,  and  carry  with  them  an  art  which  they 
possessed  almost  exclusively.  They  therefore  adopted  the  plan  of 
extending  a  counter  invitation  to  American  seamen,  to  remove  and 
settle  in  Dunkirk,  backing  their  invitation  with  heavy  premiums, 
and  many  other  advantages.  This  was  in  1785.  Mr.  Jefferson 
being  then  at  Paris,  endeavored  to  pievail  on  the  French  ministry 
to  vary  their  policy,  first  by  abating  the  duties  on  AmericAn  oil, 
and  afterwards  by  closing  their  ports  to  all  foreign  fish  oils,  of  every 
nation,  except  the  produce  of  the  whale  fisheries  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  accordingly  done ;  but  they  continued  their  en- 
deavors to  increase  their  share  In  the  fisheries  themselves,  by  the 
aid  of  our  fishermen,  and  by  giving  large  bounties  to  their  own. 

Such  was  the  weight  of  competition  against  which  the  United 
States  had  to  struggle,  for  the  resumption  and  continuance  of  their 
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whale  fidieriea.  Against  prohibitory  duties  in  one  nation,  and 
bounties  to  the  adventurers  of  both  of  those  which  were  contend- 
ing with  each  other  for  the  supremacy,  the  Americans  had  noth- 
ing to  oppose  but  poverty  and  rig<Nrous  economy.  The  business, 
unaided,  was  a  wr^hed  one,  but  infinitely  too  important,  in  a  na- 
tional point  of  view,  to  be  overlooked  by  the  government  Be- 
sides being  peculiarly  fitted  by  nature  for  becoming  a  source  of  rev- 
enue to  the  United  States,  it  was  a  valuable  nursery  for  forming 
American  seamen.  On  the  island  of  Nantucket  alone,  which  was 
capable  of  maintaining,  by  its  agriculture,  only  about^  twenty  ftim- 
ilies,  between  five  and  six  thousand  persons  were  {Htofitably  employ- 
ed in  these  fisheries  before  the  war. 

These  considerations  rendered  it  indispensable,  in  the  q>inion  of 
the  author,  that  some  effectual  relief  should  be  administered  for  re 
instating  the  business  upon  its  ancient  basis.  And  he  recommend- 
ed the  interference  of  the  government  in  three  ways — ^A  remission 
of  duties  on  the  articles  used  in  the  fisheries — ^A  retaliating  duty 
on  foreign  oils  coming  in  competition  with  ours — ^Free  markets 
abroad,  which  was  the  principal  object 

France  was  the  only  nation  which  needed  our  surplus ;  and  it 
was  important  that  she  should  continue  to  view  us,  as  heretofore, 
not  in  the  light  of  rivals,  but  as  co-operators  against  a  common  ri- 
val. Friendly  arrangements  with  that  nation,  and  accommodations 
to  mutual  interest,  rendered  easier  by  amicable  dispositions  on  both 
sides,  might  long  secure  to  the  United  States,  this  important  resource 
for  their  seamen.  Nor  was  it  the  interest  of  the  fishermen  alone, 
which  called  for  the  cultivation  of  friendly  relations  with  France. 
Besides  five-eights  of  our  whale  oil,  and  two-thirds  of  our  salted 
fish,  they  received  fi'om  us  one  fourth  of  our  tobacco,  three-fourths 
of  our  live  stock,  a  considerable  and  growing  portion  of  our  rice, 
and  great  supplies,  occasionally,  of  our  grain.  It  was  also  a  free 
market  for  our  ships  and  ship-timber,  potash  ai^d  peltry. 

England  was  the  market  for  the  greater  part  of  our  spermaceti 
oil ;  but  they  imposed  such  a  duty  on  all  our  oils,  as,  to  the  common 
kind,  was  a  prohibition,  and  to  the  spermaceti,  biit  little  less ;  and 
not  long  since,  by  a  change  pf  construction,  without  any  change 
of  law,  they  excluded  our  oils  entirely  from  their  ports,  when 

brought  in  our  own  vessels  : 
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**  This  serves  to  show,  that  the  tenure,  by  which  we  bold  the  ad- 
mission of  this  commodity  in  their  markets,  is  as  precarious  as  it 
is  hard.  Nor  can  it  be  announced,  that  there  is  any  disposition  on 
their  part  to  arrange  this  or  any  other  commercial  matter,  to  mu- 
tual convenience.  The  exparte  regulations,  which  they  have  be- 
gun, foa  mounting  their  navigaticm  on  the  ruin  of  ours,  can  only 
be  opposed  by  counter  regulations  on  our  part  And  the  loss  of 
seamen,  the  natural  consequence  of  lost  and  obstructed  markets 
for  our  fish  and  oil,  calls,  in  the  first  place,  for  serious  and  timely 
attention.  It  will  be  too  late,  when  th6  seaman  shall  have  changed 
his  vocation,  or  gone  over  to  another  interest.'' 

This  sound  and  energetic  Report  was  submitted  to  Congress  on 
ihe  4th  of  February,  1791.  It  was  accepted,  published,  and  ap- 
plauded by  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  The  policy  so  ur- 
gendy  recommended  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  adopted ;  and  its  utility 
was  soon  demonstrated,  by  the  restoration  to  the  United  States,  up> 
on  a  prosperous  and  permanent  footing,  of  one  of  their  most  im- 
portant branches  of  domestic  and  maritime  industry. 

The*  strictures  of  this  Report  upon  the  British  commercial  and 
navigation  system,  and  its  demonstrations  of  the  more  liberal  policy 
of  France,  though  they  could  not  be  denied  by  Great  Britain  her- 
self, in  a  single  point,  received  a  reluctant  assent  flrom  the  monar- 
chical party  in  the  United  States ;  and  served  to  place  more  in  con- 
trast before  the  public,  the  collisions  of  politiccd  sentiment  between 
the  heads  of  the  State  and  Treasury  department.  This  contrast 
was  completed,  and  the  division  of  sentiment  rendered  almost  as 
perfect  in  the  public  ^mind,  as  it  existed  in  the  Cabinet,  by — 

3.  The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  Commerce  and 
Navigation.  This  paper  was  prepared  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution 
of  the  'House  of  Representatives,  passed  on  the  23d  of  Febniaiy, 
1791,  instructing  him  to  report  to  Congress  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  privileges  and  restrictions  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
the  United  States  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  measures  which  he 
should  think  proper  to  be  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  their 
commerce  and  navigation. 

The  Report  stated  the  exports  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Brit- 
ain at  more  than  nine  millions  annually,  and  the  imports  fi^om  that 
.  natbn  at  fifteen  millions.    The  amount  of  exports  to  France  was 
only  about  four  and  a  half  millions,  and  that  of  imports  two  mill- 
ions.   Notwithstanding  the  vast  disproportion  of  our  trade,  in  brot 
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of  England,  the  restrictions  imposed  on  it  by  that  nation,  were  far 
more  burthensome  and  oppressive  than  those  imposed  by  France. 

With  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the  United  States,  oar  ships, 
though  purchased  and  navigated  by  British  subjects,  were  not  per^ 
mitted  to  be  used  even  in  the  trade  of  that  aatioi^  with  us.    While 
the  vessels  of  other  nations  were  secured  by  a  standing  law  to 
carry  to  England  any  produce  or  manufactures  of  the  country  to 
which  they  belonged,  which  might  be  lawfully  carried  in  any  ves- 
sels, ours,  with  the  same  prohibition  of  what  was  foreign,  were  far- 
ther prohibited  by  a  standing  law  from  carrying  thither  any  of  our 
domestic  productions  and  manufactures.    A  subsequent  act  au- 
thorized the  King  to  permit  the  carriage  of  our  productions  in  our 
own  bottoms,  at  his  pleasure,  which  was  given  every  year  by  proc- 
lamation ;  but  this  was  so  precarious  a  tenure,  that  our  vessels  were 
liable  every  moment  to  be  interdicted  from  British  ports.     Our  ships 
paid  in  their  ports  more  than  their  own,  except  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, where  they  paid  the  same.     In  addition  to  all  this,  the  greater 
part  of  our  exports  were  re-exported  from  Great  Britain  to  other 
countries,  under  the  useless  charges  of  a  double  voyage,  and  inter- 
mediate deposite.    Instead,  therefore,  of  supplying  their  wants  mere- 
ly, we  were  loading  them  with  surpluses  for  transportation  to  other 
countries,  and  thus,  besides  helping  them  to  command  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  were  pouring  into  their  treasury  extravagant  duties, 
which  might  as  well  be  paid  to  other  nations  who  received  our  ves- 
sels comparatively  free. 

With  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the  United  States  to  the  porti 
of  France,  our  ships  were  free  to  carry  thither  all  goods  and  produc- 
tions which  might  be  carried  in  their  own  or  any  other  vessels,  ex- 
cept tobaccos  not  of  our  own  growth.  Our  vessels  participated  with 
theirs  the  exclusive  carriage  of  otir  whale  oils  and  tobaccos  ;  and 
they  were  admitted  naturalization  in  all  their  ports  until  lately. 
They  and  their  Colonies  were  the  actual  consumers  of  what  they 
received  from  us. 

After  enumerating  the  various  restrictions  on  our  commerce,  in 
tlie  form  of  duties  on  our  articles  of  export,  the  Report  proceeds  to 
recommend  the  mode  in  which  those  restrictions  should  be  removed, 
modified  or  counteracted.  It  proposed  two  methods  :  1.  By  arnica- 
.ble  arrangements,  as  being  the  most  eligible  in  all  cases,  if  practica 
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ble.    2.  By  countervailiag  regulatknis,  where  fiiendly  arrange- 
ments could  not  be  made. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  of  these  two,  firiendlj  arrange- 
ment is  the  most  eligible.  Instead  of  embarrassing  commerce  under 
piles  of  regulating  laws,  duties  and  prohibitions,  could  it  be  relieved 
from  all  its  shackles  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  could  every  country 
be  employed  in  producing  that  which  nature  has  best  fitted  it  to  pro- 
duce, and  each  be  free  to  exchange  with  others  mutual  surpluses 
for  mutual  wants,  the  greatest  mass  possible  would  then  be  produ* 
ced  o(  those  things  which  contribute  to  human  lifetmd  human  hap- 
piness ;  the  numbers  of  mankind  would  be  increased,  and  their 
condition  bettered. 

^' Would  even  a  single  nation  begin  with  the  United  States  this 
system  of  free  commerce,  it  would  be  advisable  to  begin  it  with  that 
nation ;  since  it  is  one  by  one  only,  that  it  can  be  extended  to  all. 
When  the  circumstances  of  either  party  render  it  expedient  to  levy 
a  revenue,  by  way  of  impost,  on  commerce,  its  freedom  mi^ht  be 
modified,  in  that  particular,  by  mutual  and  equivalent  measures, 
preserving  it  entire  in  all  others.        •        •        • 

"  But  should  any  nation,  contrary  to  our  wishes,  suppose  it  may 
better  find  its  advantage  by  continuing  its  sjrstem  of  prohibitions, 
duties  and  regulations,  it  1)ehooves  us  to  protect  our  citizens,  their 
commerce  and  navigation,  by  counter  prdiibitioDs,  dutin  and  regu- 
lat]oiis,abo.  Free  commerce  and  navigation  are  not  to  be  given  in 
exchange  far  restrictions  and  vexadons ;  nor  a^  they  likely  to  pro- 
duee  a  relaxation  of  them." 

The  navigation  <tf  the  United  States,  in  the  opinion  of  theSesre- 
tary,  involved  even  higher  considerations.  Aa  a  branch  of  industry 
it  was  valuable ;  but  as  a  bulwark  of  defence,  indispensable.  Its 
value  as  a  branch  <tf  industry  was  enhanced  by  the  dependence  up- 
on it,  <tf  so  many  other  branches.  In  times  of  peace  it  multiplied 
competitors  for  employment  in  transportation ;  in  times  of  war,  if 
we  had  not  the  means  of  transportation,  the  belligerent  nations 
would  monopolize  our  carrying  trade.  But  as  a  weapon  of  defence, 
it  was  inestimable.  On  the  land  the  United  States  had  nothing  to 
fear,  but  on  {he  ocean  they  were  liable  to  injury  at  all  times.  Their 
commerce  must  be  protected  or  lost,  and  with  it,  their  seamen,  shqi 
artists,  and  establishments. 

''  Were  the  ocean,  which  is  the  common  property  of  all,  open  to 
the  industry  of  all,  so  that  every  person  and  vessel  should  be  free  to 
take  empk>3rment  wherever  it  could  be  found,  the  United  States 
would  ctttainly  not  set  the  example  of  appnmiating  to  themsdves, 
exclusively,  any  portion  of  the  common  stock  of  occupation.    But 
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if  putkolar  nations  grasp  al  undue  shares,  and  more  especially,  if 
they  seize  on  the  means  of  the  United  States  to  convert  them  into 
aliment  for  their  own  strength,  and  withdraw  them  entirely  from 
the  support  of  those  to  whom  they  belong,  defensive  and  protecting 
measures  become  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  nation  whose  marine 
resources  are  thus  invaded,  or  it  wiU  be  disarmed  of  its  defence,  its 
produclioDs  will  he  at  the  mercy  of  the  nation  which  has  possessed 
Itself  exclusively  of  the  means  of  carrying  them,  and  its  politics  may 
be  influenced  by  those  who  command  its  commerce." 

After  pressing  this  argument  much  further,  the  author  proceeds 
to  recommend  the  principles  of  retaliation,  by  which  the  United 
States  should  be  governed.    And  these,  he  contended,  to  be  effectu- 
al, should  be  exactly  reciprocal  and  equivalent.    Where  a  nation 
imposes  high  duties  on  our  productions,  or  prohibits  them  altogeth- 
er, we  should  do  the  same  in  relation  to  their  productions.    First, 
taking^hose  in  competition  with  our  own  of  the  same  kind ;  and 
next,  those  which  we  receive  from  them  in  great  quantities,  and  can 
furnish  ourselves  with  the  soonest    Where  a  nation  refuses  to  re- 
ceive in  our  vessels  any  productions  but  our  own,  we  should  retort 
upon  them  the  same  terms.    Where  a  nation  refuses  to  consider 
any  vessel  as  ours  which  has  not  been  built  in  our  own  territories; 
or  where  she  refuses  to  our  vessels  the  carriage  of  our  own  produc- 
tions, to  countries  under  her  jurisdiction,  we  should  enact  corres- 
ponding prohibitions  in  respect  to  such  nation. 

"The  establishment  of  some  of  these  principles  by  Great  Britain, 
alone,  has  already  lost  us  in  our  commerce  with  that  country  and 
its  possessions,  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  vessels,  of  near 
40,000  tons  burthen,  according  to  statements  from  official  materials, 
in  which  they  have  confidence.  This  involves  a  proportional  loss 
of  seamen,  ship-wrights,  and  ship-building,  and  is  too  serious  a  loss 
to  admit  forbearance  of  some  effectual  remedy. 

''It  is  true  we  must  expect  some  inconveniences  in  practice  from 
the  establishment  of  discriminating  duties.    But  in  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  we  are  left  to  choose  between  two  evils.     These 
inconveniences  are  nothing  whei^  weighed  against  the   loss  of 
Teealth  and  loss  of  force,  which  will  follow  our  perseverance  in  the 
plan  of  indiscrimination.     When  once  it  shall  he  perceived  that  we 
are  either  in  the  system  or  in  the  habit  of  giving  equal  advantages 
to  those  who  extinguish  our  commerce  and  navigation  by  duties 
and  prohibitions,  as  to  those  who  treat  both  with  liberaUty  and  jus- 
tice, liberality  and  justice  will  be  converted  by  all  into  duties  and 
prohibitions.    It  is  not  to  the  moderation  and  justice  of  others  we 
ar<e  to  trust  for  fair  and  equal  access  to  market  with  our  productions 
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or  for  ourdue  share  in  the  transportatioD  of  them ;  but  to  our  ourn 
means  of  independence,  and  the  firm  will  to  use  them.  Novdothe 
inconveniences  of  discrimination  merit  cMisideEalion.  Not  one  of 
the  nations  before  mentioned,  perhaps  not  a  commerdal  nation  on 
earth  is  without  them.  In  our  case,  one  distinction  alone  will  suf- 
fice—that is  to  say— 4)etween  nations  who  fiBtvor  our  pioduetioos 
and  navigation,  and  those  who  do  not  &vor  them.  One  set  of 
moderate  duties,  say  the  present  duties,  for  the  first,  and  a  fixed  ad- 
vance on  these  as  to  some  articles,  and  prohibitions  as  toothen,  for 
the  last    . 

''  Still  it  must  be  repeated  that  fiiendly  arrangements  are  prefera- 
Ue  with  all  who  will  come  into  them ;  and  thai  we  should  carry 
into  such  arrangements  all  the  liberality  and  fSfixiL  of  accommoda- 
tion which  the  nature  (rfthe  case  wiU  admit'' 

This  cdebcated  Report  aside  fipom  its  intrinsic  inerits,  derives  great 
importance  firom  the  consideration,  that  it  established  the  general 
principles  of  foreign  policy,  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  gDv> 
emment  to,  pursue  ever  since  the  civil  revolution  in  1800.  It  was 
finished  by  Mr.  Jeflerscm  in  the  summer  of  1792;  but,  anxious 
that  it  shcMiU  be  indisputably  correct  in  matters  of  fact,  he  retained 
it  in  his  hands  for  more  than  a  year,  and  it  was  not  communicated 
to  Congress  until  within  a  few  days  previous  to  his  resignation. 
The  pditical  consequences  which  resulted  from  it,  being  of  a  promi- 
nent and  abiding  character,  will  be  more  properly  considered  at  that 
point  of  time. 

The  administration  of  the  f<Nreign  affairs  of  the  Republic  devolv- 
ing, ex  o&cioj  on  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  principal  mass  of  his  la- 
bors emanates  from  that  source.    Being  the  organ  of  intercommuni- 
cation between  the  government  and  all  foreign  nations,  the  prepar- 
ing and  communicating  instructions  to  our  ministers,  of  every  grade, 
at  the  different  courts,  and  the  answering  those  of  foreign  ministeiH, 
of  every  grade,  resident  in  the  United  States,  constitute  a  perpetual 
routine  of  arduous  and  comphcated^duties.    Perhaps  there  was  nev- 
er a  period  in  our  history,  in  which  these  duties  were  more  onerous 
and  multiplied,  than  during  the  years  1791,  '92,  and  '93.     The 
United  States  were  at  issue,  on  the  most  delicate  points  of  cMJitro- 
versy,  with  England,  France,  and  Spain ;  and  finally,  the  coalitkm 
of  European  despots,  against  republican  France,  drove  our  govern- 
ment into  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  strict  and  impartial  neu- 
trality towards  the  belligerent  parties — ^the  most  difficult  postiue 
which  this  country  was  ever  called  on  to  assume. 
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With  Spoifiy  diffieollies  had  arisen  of  a  serious  character.  They 
concerned  chiefly  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  below  our  south-  . 
em  limit,  the  right  to  which  was  still  tmyielded ;  the  settlement  of 
boundaries  between  the  two  nations ;  and  the  interference,  on  the 
part  of  Spain,  with  the  tribes  of  Indians  in  our  teiritories,  inciting 
them -to  frequent  and  ferocious  depredations  on  our  citizens. 

On  all  these  points,  the  talents  and  ingenuity  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  were  constantly  exercised  in  communicating  and  enforcing 
the  opinions  of  the  administration.     On  the  subject  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, his  instructions  to  our  Minister  at  Madrid,  were  rigorous  and 
uncompromising.    He  insisted  that  the  United  States  had  a  right 
not  only  to  the  unmolested  navigation  of  that  river,  to  its  mouth, 
but  also  to  an  entrepot  near  thereto,  in  the  dominions  of  Spain,  sub- 
ject to  our  jurisdiction  exclusively,  for  the  convenience  and  protec- 
tion of  our  commerce.    He  grounded  these  rights  upon  the  broad 
(vindple  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  the  inhabitants  on  both  sides  of 
a  navigable  river,  are  entitled  to  the  common  use  and  enjoyment 
of  it,  to  the  ocean ;  and  that  the  right  to  use  a  thing  comprehends 
a  right  to  all  the  means  necessary  to  its  use.     The  peculiar  energy 
and  urgency  of  his  oflScial  communications,  are  in  unison  with  the 
high  tone  of  American  feeling,  which  he  carried  into  every  situa- 
tion, public  and  private. 

'<  With  this  information,  written  and  oral,  you  will  be  enabled  to 
meet  the  minister  in  conversations  on  the  subject  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  to  which  we  wish  you  to  lead  his  attention  im- 
mediately.   Iinpress  him  thoroughly  with  the  necessity  of  an  early, 
and  even  an  immediate  settlement  of  this  matter,  and  of  a  return 
to  the  field  of  negotiation  for  this  purpose :  and  though  it  must  be 
done  delicately,  yet  he  must  be  made  to  understand  imequivocally, 
that  a  resumption  of  the  negotiation  is  not  desired  on  our  part,  un- 
less he  can  determine,  in  the  first  opening  of  it,  to  yield  the  inune- 
ciiate  and  full  enjo3rment  of  that  navigation.    (I  say  nothing  of  the 
claims  of  Spain  to  our  territory  north  of  the  thirty*  first  degree,  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi.     The};  never  merited  the  respect  of  an  an- 
erwer ;  and  you  know  it  has  been  admitted  at  Madrid,  that  they 
Tvere  not  to  be  maintained.)    It  may  be  asked,  what  need  of  ne- 
gotiation, if  the  navigation  is  to  be  ceded  at  all  events  ?    You  know 
that  the  navigation  cannot  be  practised  without  a  port,  where  the 
sea.  and   river  vessels  may  meet  and  exchange  loads,  and  where 
those  employed  about  /Cfiem  may  be  safe  and  uimiolested.    The 
rig'lit  to  use  a  thing,  comprehends  a  right  to  the  means  necessary 
o  its  use,  and  without  which  it  would  be  useless.    The  fixing  on 
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a  proper  port,  and  the  degree  of  freedom  it  is  to  enjoy  in  its  opera- 
tions, will  require  negotiation,  and  be  governed  by  events.  There 
is  danger  indeed,  that  even  the  unavoidable  delay  of  sending  a  ne- 
gotiator here,  may  render  the  mission  too  late  for  the  preservation 
of  peace.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  for  the  forbearance  of  our  wes- 
tern citizens.  We  endeavor  to  quiet  them  with  the  expectation  of 
an  attainment  of  our  rights  by  peaceable  means.  But  eiiould  they, 
in  a  moment  of  impatience,  hazard  others,  there  is  no  saying  bow 
far  we  may  be  led :  for  neither  themselves  nor  their  rights  will  ever 
be  abandoned  by  us." 

On  the  subject  of  the  boundaries  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  and  the  incendiary  iiHerference  of  the  latter  with  the  Indians 
on  our  territories,  the  communications  of  Mr.  Jefferson  gave  a  front 
to  the  foreign  administration  of  the  government,  which  rivaled  the 
boldest  period  of  the  Revdution.  He  uniformly  pressed  on  our 
Minister  the  importance  of  assuring  the  Court  of  Spain,  on  every 
occasion,  in  respectful  yet  unequivocal  terms,  that  the  essential  prin- 
ciples in  dispute  would  never  be  relinquished,  preferring  always  a 
peaceful  redress  of  grievances,  yet  fearless  of  war,  if  driven  to  that 
extremity.  Such  howeveV  was  the  obstinacy  of  Spain,  and  her 
jealousy  of  a  rising  power  in  the  west,  which  was  one  day  to  oblit- 
erate her  American  pessessions,  that  although  she  deprecated  the 
possibility  of  war,  she  artfully  panied  all  attempts  at  negotiation, 
and  secretly  practised  her  incendiary  manoeuvring  with  the  Indians. 
This  temporizing  and  inhuman  policy,  at  length  drew  forth  from 
Mr.  Jefferson  a  bold  and  eloquent  address  to  the  Court  of  Spain 
itself,  declaring  the  ultimate  determination  of  the  gotemment,  in 
language  equally  resolute  and  conciliatory. 

"  We  love  and  we  value  peabe  ;  we  know  its  blessings  from  expe- 
rience ;  unmeddling  with  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  we  had  hoped 
that  our  distance  and  our  dispositions,  would  have  left  us  free,  in  the 
example  and  indulgence  of  peace  with  all  the  world.  We  had  with 
sincere  and  particular  dispositions,  courted  and  cukivated  the  friend- 
ship of  Spain.  Cherishing  the  same  sentiments,  we  have  chooen 
to  ascribe  the  unfriendly  insinuations  of  the  Spanish  commissioners, 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  writers,  and  to  remove  the  cause  from  them 
to  their  sovereign,  in  whose  justice  and  love  of  peace  we  have  confi- 
dence. If  we  are  disappointed  in  this  appeal,  if  we  are  to  be  forced 
into  a  contrary  order  of  things,  our  mind  is  made  up,  we  shall  meet 
it  with  firmness.  The  necessity  of  our  position  will  supersede  all 
appeal  to  calculation  now,  as  it  has  done  heretofore.    We  confide  ia 
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ur  own  strength,  wkhont  boBsting  of  it :  we  respect  that  of  others, 
rithout  fearing  it  If  Spain  chooses  to  consider  our  self  defence 
g^aiost  savage  butchery  as  a  cause  of  war  to  her,  we  must  meet  her 
Iso  in  war,  with  regret  but  without  fear ;  and  we  shall  be  happier 
» the  last  moment,  to  repair  with  her  to  the  tribunal  of  peace  and 
iason." 

The  controversy  with  Spain,  on  these  several  points,  was  contin- 
)d  with  unabated  ardor,  while  Mr.  Jeflerson  remained  Secretary 

State.  The  rights  in  dispute  were  finally  secured  by  treaty,  on 
e  principles  contended  for  by  him,  except  that  the  right  to  an  en- 
;pot  at  New  Orleans  was  limited  to  three  years.  The  principle 
free  bottoms,  free  goods,  was  also  recognized ;  and  the  practice  of 
ivateering  was  humanely  restrained.  These  were  favorite  ideas 
th  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  treaty  with  Spain  was  concluded  on  the 
th  of  October,  1795. 

In  the  midst  of  the  contest  with  Spain,  the  Secretary  of  State 
:ame  involved  in  a  difdomatic  controversy  with  Mr.  Hammond, 
nister  Plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States. 
lis  controversy  originated  in  the  inezecution  of  the  treaty  of 
ce ;  infractions  of  which,  in  various  particulars,  had  been  mutu- 
r  charged,  by  each  upon  the  other  party,  ever  since  the  conclu- 
1  of  the  war.  Mr.  Jefferson  directed  the  attention  of  the  British 
lister  Co  the  'subject,  in  a  pointed  manner.  He  informed  him 
i  the  British  garrisons  had  not  evacuated  the  western  posts,  in 
Gition  of  an  express  stipulation  to  that  effect  in  the  seventh  arti* 
,  that  the  British  officers  had  lexercised  jurisdiction  over  the 
itry  and  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  these  posts,  that  Ameri- 
citizens  had  been  excluded  from  the  navigation  of  the  lakes, 
that,  contrary  to  the  same  article,  a  great  number  of  negroes, 
property  of  American  citizens,  had  been  carried  away  on  the 
uation  of  New  York. 

r.  Hammond  replied,  by  admitting  the  alleged  infractions,  but 
ying  them,  on  the  ground  of  retaliation,  the  United  States  hav- 
>revioiisly,  he  declared,  violated  th«r  engagements,  by  obstruc- 
the  payment  of  debts  justly  due  to  British  creditors,  and  by 
\ng  to  make  remuneration  for  repeated  confiscations  of  British 
rty,  dmring  and  since  the  war. 

i  this,  Mr.  Jeffereon  rejoined,  on  the  29th  of  May,  '92,  in  a 
Tly  communication  of  more  than  sixty  pages  octavo.    He  le- 
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The  combinaticMi  of  European  despoto  agamst  the  r^blic  of 
France,  in  1793,  placed  the  United  States  in  a. new,  and  to  them,  in- 
experienced  position.  The  situation  of  a  neutral  nation  is  always 
delicate  and  embarrassing  ;  but  peculiarly  so,  when  it  is  connect- 
ed with  the  belligerent  parties  by  extensive  commerdal  rdatioDs, 
and  when  its  subjects  are  divided  by  powerful  political  partialities 
and  antipathies  towards  the  Powers  at  war.  This  was  precise- 
ly the  situation  of  the  United  States.  One  universal  feeling  <rf'in<^ 
dignation  at  the  interference  of  England^  add  her  allies,  with  the 
revolutionary  struggle  of  France,  pervaded  the  whole  repubhcan 
party  in  America ;  and  nothing  but  the  extraordinary  firmness  and 
prudence  of  their  leader,  backed  of  course,  on  this  occasion,  by  the 
whole  weight  of  the  q^dministration,  could  have  prevented  the  gen* 
erous  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  from  embroiling  the  government  in 
the  foreign  conflict,  and  bom  plunging  its  citiaens  into  a  ferocious 
and  bloody  war  with  each  other. 

The  phrenzy  of  the  popular  excitement  in  favor  of  France,  was 
greatly  increased  by  tlie  intemperate  character  of  the  minister  of  the 
French  republic,  Mr.  Genet  No  sooner  had  this  gentleman  arriv- 
ed in  the  United  States,  than,  presuming  on  the  state  of  public  feel- 
ing, he  began  the  design  ot  forcing  them  to  become  a  party  to  the  war, 
by  an  extraordinary  course  of  proceedings.  He  landed  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1793,  at  Chaileston,  a  port  so  remote  from  his  points,  both  of 
departure  and  destination,  as  to  excite  attention ;  and  instead  of 
proceeding  directly  to  Philadelphia,  and  presenting  his  credentials  to 
the  President,  he  remained  in  Charlest(m^five  or  six  weeks.  While 
there,  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  authorizing  the  fitting  and  arm- 
ing vessels  in  that  port,  enlisting  men,  foreigners  and  citizens,  and 
giving  them  commissions  to  cruise  and  commit  hostilitieB  on  the 
nations  at  war  with  France.  These  vessels  were  taking  and 
bringing  prizes  into  our  ports ;  and  the  Consuls  of  France,  by  his 
direction,  were  assuming  to  hold  courts  of  admiralty  aa  them,  to 
try,  condemn,  and  authorize  their  sale  as  legal  prize.  All  this  was 
done  and  doing  before  Mr.  Genet  had  been  received  and  accredited 
by  the  President,  without  his  consent  or  consultation,  in  defiance  of 
an  express  proclamation  by  the  government,  and  in  palpable  con- 
travention of  the  law  of  nations.  These  proceedings  immediataly 
called  forth  from  the  British  Minister  several  memorials  thereon ; 
to  which  Mr.  Jefierson  replied,  on  the  15th  of  May,  condemjoing,  in 
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highest  degree,  the  traiiBactioDs  complained  against,  and  assur* 
the  British  Minister  that  the  United  States  would  take  the  most 
^tual  loeasures  to  prevent  their  repetition.    Mr.  Genet  reached 
ladelphia  the  next  day.    His  progress  through  the  country  had 
1  triumphal ;  and  he  was  received  at  Philadelphia  amidst  the 
idits  and  acclamations  of  the  people.     On  his  presentation  to 
President,  he  assured  him  that  on  account  of  the  remote  situa- 
of  the  United  States,  and  other  circumstances,  Fmnce  did  not 
)ct  them  to  become  a  party  in  the  war,  but  wished  to  see  them 
erve  their  prosperity  and  happiness  in  peace.     But  in  a  confer- 
i  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  soon  after  his  reception,  he  alluded 
is  proceedings  at  Charleston,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Pres- 
et had  not  absolutely  decided  against  them.     He  added,  that  Ijft 
Id  write  the  Secretary  a  note,  justifying  his  conduct  under  the 
ty  between  tbe^two  nations ;  but  if  the  President  should  finally 
rmine  otherwise,  he  must  submit,  as  his  instructions  enjoined 
to  do  what  was  agreeable  to  the  Americans. 
1  pursuance  of  his  intimation,  he  addressed  a  ]etter  to  the  Sec- 
ry  of  State,  on  the  27th  of  May,  in  which  it  appeared  that  he 
far  from  possessing  a  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of 
government.     This  letter  laid  the  foundation  of  a  correspond- 
3,  which  is  confessedly  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy. 
i  communications  of  Mr.  Jefferson  embody  a  complete  system  of 
onal  law,  as  applicable  to  the  rights  and  obligations  of  neutral 
ons,  and  present  an  invaluable  commentary  on  the  logic  and 
legal  interpretation  of  treaties.     For  elegance  and  dignity  of 
position,  for  coolness  and  energy  of  reasonii/g,  for  the  godlike 
stity  of  purpose,  with  which  they  repelled  the  glowing  and  se- 
ive  appeals  of  a  beloved  and  persecuted  nation,  and  above  aU, 
hat  more  than  Roman  firmness  with  which  they  resisted  the 
mi  of  sympathetic  enthusiasm  which  poured  ^om  the  hearts  of 
own  countrymen,  these  papers  will  forever  remain  a  monument 
he  genius,  wisdom,  and  self  denying  patriotism  of  the  author. 
3y  embrace  in  themselves  a  volume  of  the  American  State-pa- 
;  and  a  mere  outline  of  them,  would  exceed  the  limits  prescrib- 
y  this.     Aside  from  their  momentous  appliancy  to  the  occasion, 
r  derive  additional  importance  from  the  consideration,  that  they 
led  the  commencement,  and  the  true  exposition  of  that  system 

>licy  to  which  the  United  States  have  inflexibly  adhered,  through 
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every  season  in  which  the  warring  Powers  of  the  eaith  have  placed 
them  in  the  predicament  of  a  neutral  nation.  As  a  circumstance  of 
some  curiosity,  if  not  of  some  weight,  it  might  be  added,  that  Mr. 
Jefferson's  controversy  with  Genet,  was  the  first  of  t^o  tranBactions 
only  in  his  political  life,  which  received  the  open'  and  avowed  ap- 
probatimoftfae  federalists  as  a  party. 

The  communications  of  Genet,  on  the  other  hand,  were  a  tifisue 
of  inflammatory  declamation,  and  indignity.     To  the  leaBoningB  of 
Mr.'  Jefferson  on  the  obligations  of  the  United  States,  to  observe  an 
impartial  neutrality  towards  all  the  belligerent  parties,  he  applied  the 
epithet  of  ^'diplomatic  subtelties."    And  when  he  sustained  the  prin-  • 
ciples  advanced  by  him,  by  quotati(»is  from  Yattel,  and  other  ap- 
pjcoved  jurisconsults.  Genet  called  them  ^'  the  aphorisms  of  Yattd," 
&c.     "  You  oppose,"  said  he,  "to  my  complaints,  to  my  just  reclam- 
ations, upon  the  footing  of  right,  the  private  ^r  public  opinion  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ;  and  this  egis  not  appearing  to 
you  sufficient,  you  bring  forward  aphorisms  of  Vattel,  to  justify  or 
excuse  infractions  committed  on  positive  treaties."    Aivl  be  added, 
"do  not  punish  the  brave  individuals  of  your  nation  vdio  arrange 
themselves  under  our  banner,  knowing  perfectly  well,  diat  no  law 
of  the  United  States  gives  to  the  government  the  sole  power  of  ai- 
resting  their  zeal,  by  acts  of  rigor.    The  Americans  are  free ;  they 
are  not  attached  to  the  glebe,  like  the  slaves  of  Russia ;  they  may 
change  their  situation  when  they  please,  and  by  acceptmg  at  this 
moment  the  succor  of  their  arms  in  the  habit  of  tiampUng  on  ty- 
rants,  we  do  not  commit  the  plagiat  of  which  you  speak.    The  true 
robbery,  the  true  crime  would  be  to  enchain  the  courage  ot  these 
good  citizens^  of  these  sincere  friends  of  the  best  of  causes."    At  oth- 
er times  he  would  address  himself  to  the  political  feelings  of  Mr. 
Jefierson  himself  whcxn  he  had  been  induced  to  consider  bis  per- 
sonal friend,  and  who,  he  said,  "  had  initiated  him  into  mysteries 
which  had  inflamed  his  hatred  against  all  those  who  aspire  to  an 
absolute  power." 

During  the  whole  time,  also,  Mr.  Genet  was  industriously  engag- 
ed in  disseminating  seditious  addresses  among  the  people,  and  at- 
tempting, by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  inflame  their  passions, 
aheady  sufficiently  excited,  and  induce  them  to  arise  in  arms 
against  the  enemies  of  France.    What  an  ungenerous  moment 
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Was  this,  to  pUt  to  the  test  the  sensibflities  of  the  American  people 
for  their  brave  and  beloved  ally  ? 

Finally,  after  a  controversy  of  several  months,  in  the  whole  course 
of  which,  the  mingled  effusions  of  arrogance  and  intemperatice, 
were  opposed  to  a  moderation  and  forbearance  which  could  not  be 
betrayed  into  a  single  undignified  expression,  the  American 'govern- 
mcnlcame  to  the  determination  of  desiring  the  recall  of  Mr.  Genet. 
This  delicate  duty  was  executed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  in  a  manner 
which  has  doubtless  united  more  suffrages  in  its  favor,  taking  the 
world  at  large,  than  any  other  diplomatic  performance  on  record. 
On  the  16th  of  August,  1793,  Jie  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Morris,  the 
Minister  of  the  United  States  at  Paris,  containing  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  correspondence,  on  both  sides,  assigning  the  reasons  which 
rendered  necessary  the  recall  of  Mr.  Genet,  and  directing  the  case 
to  be  immediately  laid  before  his  government. 

This  celebrated  letter  is  an  essay  of  sixteen  pages,  octavo.  It 
were  vain  to  attempt  a  satisfactory  analysis  of  its  contents.  To  a 
full  and  dispassionate  review  of  the  transactions  of  Mr.  Genet,  and 
an  unanswerable  vindication  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  ad- 
ministration had' conducted  itself  in  the  controversy,  assurances  were 
added  of  an  unwavering  attachment  to  France,  expressed  in  such 
terms  of  unaffected  sensibility,  as  to  impress  the  most  callous  with 
the  sincerity  of  the  heart  from  which  they  flowed.  The  concluding 
paragraphs  are  too  remarkable  not  to  require  an  insertion. 

After  introducing  a  series  of  quotations  from  Mr.  Genet's  corres- 
pondence, which  he  deemed  too  offensive  to  be  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, or  to  merit  a  commentary,  the  author  proceeded  in  the  follow- 
ing^ dignified  strain : 

"  We  draw  a  veil  over  the  sensations  which  these  expressions  ex- 
cite.    No  words  can  render  them ;  but  they  will  not  escape  the  sen- 
sibility of  a  friendly  and  magnanimous  nation,  who  will. do  us  jus- 
tice.    We  see  in  them  neither  the  portrait  of  ourselves,  nor  the  pencil 
of  our  friends  ;  but  an  attempt  to  embroil  both ;  to  add  still  another 
nation  to  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  to  draw  on  both  a  reproach, 
.which  it  is  hoped  will  never  stain  the  history  of  either.     The  writ- 
ten proofe,  of  which  Mr;  Genet  was  himself  the  bearer,  \yere  too  un- 
equivocal to  leave  a  doubt  that  the  French  nation  are  jconstant  in 
tlieir  friendship  to  us.     The  resolves  of  their  National  Convention, 
th^  letters  of  their  Executive  Council  attest  this  truth,  in  terms 
w^bdcb  render  it  necessary  to  seek  in  some  other  hypothesis,  the  so- 
Ju tion>  of  Mr.  Genet's  machinations  against  our  peace  and  friendship. 
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^'Conscious,  on  our  part,  of  the  same  friendly  and  sineeit 
sitioDs,  we  can  with  truth  affirm,  both  for  our  nation  and  govern- 
ment, that  we  have  never  omitted  a  reasonable  occasion  of  mani- 
festing them.     For  I  will  not  consider  as  of  that  character,  opportu* 
nities  of  sallying  forth  from  our  potts  to  way-lay,  rob,  and  murder 
defenceless  merchants  and  others,  who  have  done  us  no  injury,  and 
who  were  coaxiag  to  trade  with  us  in  the  confidence  of  our  peace  and 
amity.     The  violation  of  all  the  laws  of  order  and  morality  which 
bind  mankind  together,  would  be  an  unacceptable  offering  to  a  just 
nation.     Recurring  then  only  to  recent  things,  after  so  afflictifig  a 
libel  we  recollect  with  satisfaction,  that  in  the  course  of  two  years, 
by  unceasing  exertions,  we  paid  up  seven  years'  arrearages  and  in- 
stalments of  our  debt  to  France,  which  the  inefficiency  of  our  first 
form  of  government  had  suffered  to  be  accumulating :  that  press- 
ing on  still  to  the  entire  fulfilment  of  our  engagements,  we  have 
facilitated  to  Mr.  Genet  the  effect  of  the  instalments  of  the  present 
year,  to  enable  him  to  send  relief  to  his  fellow  citizens  in  France, 
threatened  with  famine :  that  in  the  first  moment  of  the  insurrec- 
tion  which  threatened  the  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  we  stepped  for- 
ward to  their  reUef  with  arms  and  money,  taking  freely  on  ourselves 
the  risk  of  an  unauthorized  aid,  when  delay  would  have  been  de- 
nial :  that  we  have  received,  according  to  our  best  abilities,   the 
wretched  fugitives  fi-om  the  catastrophe  of  the  principal  town  of 
that  colony^  who,  escaping  from  the  swords  and  fikmes  of  civU  war, 
threw  themselves  on   us  naked  and  houseless,  without  food  or 
friends,  money  or  other  means,  their  faculties  lost  and  absorbed  in 
the  depth  of  their  distresses  :  that  the  exclusive  admission  to  sell 
here  the  prizes  made  by  France  on  her  enemies,  in  the  present  war, 
though  unstipulated  in  t>ur  treaties,  and  unfounded  in  her  own 
practice  or  in  that  of  other  nations,  as  we  believe ;.  the  spirit  mani- 
fested by  the  late  grand  jury  in  their  proceedings  against  those  who 
had  aided  the  enemies  of  France  with  arms  and  implements  of  war ; 
the  expressions  of  attachment  to  his  nation,  with  which  Mr.  Genet 
was  welcomed  on  his  arrival  and  journey  from  south  to  north,  and 
our  long  forbearance  under  his  gross  usurpations  and  outrages  of 
the  laws  and  authority  of  our  country,  do  not  bespeak  the  partiali- 
ties intimated  in  his  letters.    And  for  these  things  he  rewards  us 
by  endeavors  to  excite  discord  and  distrust  between  our  citizens 
and  those  whom  they  have  entrusted  with  their  govern  ment,  be- 
tween the  diflferent  branches  of  our  government,  between  our  nation 
and  his.     But  none  of  these  things,  we  hope,  will  be  found  in  his 
power.    That  friendship  which  dictates  to  us  to  bear  with  his  con- 
duct yet  a  yrhile,  lest  the  interests  of  his  nation  here  should  suffer  in- 
jury, vrill  hasten  them  to  replace  an  agent,  whose  dispomtions  are 
such  a  misrepresentation  of  theirs,  and  whose  continuance  here  is 
inconsistent  with  order,  peace,  respect,  and  that  firiendly  correspond- 
ence which  we  hope  mil  ever  subsist  between  the  two  nationa. 
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I  govemmeot  will  see  too  thai  the  caee  is  presaiQg.    Thai  it  is 

)ossible  for  two  sovereign  and  inde^ndent  authorities  to  be  going 
within  our  territory  at  the  same  time  without  collision.  They 
[  foresee  that  if  Mr.  Genet  perseveres  in  his  proceedings,  the  con- 
uences  would  ba  so  hazardous  to  us,  the  example  so  humiliating 
I  pernicious,  that  we  may  be  forced  even  to  suepend  his  func* 
IS  before  a  successor  can  arrive  to  continue  them.  If  our  ciiizsiy 
e  not  abready  been  shedding  each  other's  blood,  it  is  not  owing  to 
moderation  of  Mr.  Genet,  but  to  the  forbearance  of  the  govem- 
it 

Lay  the  case  then  immediately  before  his  government  .  Ac  • 
ipany  it  with  assurances,  which  cannot  be  stronger  than  true, 
.  our  friendship  for  the  naUon  is  constant  and  unabating ;  that 
iful  to  our  treaties,  we  have  fulfilled  them  in  every  point  to  the 
of  our  understanding;  that  if  in  any  thing,  however,  we  have 
$trued  them  amiss,  we  are  ready  to  enter  into  candid  explana- 
9,  and  to  do  whatever  we  can  be  convinced  is  right ;  that  in  op- 
Dg  the  extravagances  of  an  agent,  whose  character  they  seem 
sufficiently  to  have  known,  we  have  been  urged  by  motiyes  of  * 
r  to  ourselves  and  justice  toothers,  which  cannot  but  be  iqpprov- 
y  those  who  are  just  themselves ;  and  finally,  that  after  inde- 
lence  and  self-government,  there  is  nothing  we  more  sincerely 

I  than  perpetual  friendship  with  them." 

*his  impressive  appeal  to  the  justice  and  magnanimity  of  France, 
successful.  Genet  was  recalled,  and  his  place  supplied  by 
Fauchet,  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  February,  1794. 
n  the  last  day  of  December,  1793,  Mr.  JefTerson  resigned  the 
5  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  retired  from  political  life.  This 
not  a  sudden  resolution  on  his  part ;  nor  an  unexpected  event 
s  country.  The  political  disagreement  between  himself  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurjr,  added  to' his  general  disinclination 
[fice,  was  the  cause  of  his  retirement.  This  disagreement, 
nating  in  a  fundamental  difTerence  of  opinioq,  was  aggravated 
jbsequent  collisions  in  the  cabinet,  was  reflected  back  upon  the 
[e,  and  aggravated,  in  turn,  the  agitations  and  animosities  be- 

II  the  republicans  and  federalists,  of  which  they  were  respect - 
the  leaders. 

a  his  first  introduction  upon  the  political  theatre  in  New  York, 
general  appearance  of  things,  it  will  be  recollected,  inspired 
fefferson  with  distressing  presages  of  the  course  which  the  ad- 
stration  would  take,  and  of  the  result  of  his  connection  with  it. 
pompous  levees  of  the  President,  forced  on  him  by  the  high- 
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flying  aristocracy  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  the  evening  par- 
lies of  the  Vice  President,  Secretary  of  War,  and  others,  which 
were  flaming  imitations  of  the  pageantry  and  sycophantry  of  roy- 
alism ;  and  above  all,  the  general  tone  of  the^table  conversauonsi 
in  which  a  preference  of  kingly  over  republican  government  was 
evidently  the  favorite  sentiment,  filled  him  with  indescribable  won- 
der and  mortification.     Then  followed  those  scenes  of  c(»Tuplion 
in  the  Legislature,  and  of  gambUng  in  the  public  paper,  through 
the  country,  over  which  every  lover  of  his  country  must  weep,  as 
the  first  and  foulest  stains  upon  her  political  escutcheon.    Then 
came  the  National  Bank,  with  the  eternal  precedent  fixed  upon  us, 
of  legislative  expositions  of  the  constitution  subservient  to  the  wiU 
and  pleasure  of  the  majority  in  place, — then  the  excise  law,  and 
the  commencement  of  a  system  of  internal  taxation,  which  is  the 
peculiar  opprobium  of  despotism. 

No  sooner  had  these  measures  passed,  hj  which  the  course  of 
administration  was  clearly  indicated,  than  Mr.  Jefferson  came  to 
the  determination  of  relinquishing  his  connection  with  the  govem- 
n^ent.    Having  discovered  in  a  letter  from  the  President,  while  on 
a  journey  to  the  south,  that  he  intended  to  resign  the  administra- 
tion at  the  end  of  his  first  term,  he  decided  on  making  that  the 
date  of  his  own  retirement.    This  resolution  was  formed  so  eaiiy 
as  April,  1791 ;  and  first  communicated  to  the  President  in  Febru- 
ary, 1792.    The  intelligence  came  like  a  shock  on  the  mind  of 
General  Washington.     He  had  long  been  aware  of  the  fieital  schism 
in  his  cabinet,  and  had  labored  with  unceasing  anxiety,  to  -eflfect  a 
reconciliation  ;  but  that  this  unhappy  circumstance  should  bring  on 
the  retirement  of  either  party,  was  a  calamity  Vhich  he  was  not 
^  prepared  to  expect    Washington  loved  Jefierson ;  he  almost  rev- 
erenced his  talents ;  and,  as  a  man  and  private  counsellor,  had  more 
confidence  in  him  than  any  other  human  being.    The  private 
conversations  held  between  theae  two  great  public  servants,  at  dif- 
ferent periods  during  their  official  connection,  attest  the  sincerity  of 
their  aUachment  to  each  other,  and  the  fervor  of  their  devotion  to 
country.     While  both  were  incessantly  sighing  for  retirement,  each 
endeavored  to  dissuade  the  other  from  it,  as  an  irremediable  public 
calamity. 

These  several  conversations,  which  place  the  characters  of  boili 
in  a  most  amiable  and  interesting  light,  shall  be  grouped  together, 
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ir  substance  faiUifully  stated,  and  nearly  in  the  language  in 
ich  they  were  uttered.  The  first  of  them  was  on  the  29th  of 
)ruary,  1792.  The  President  had  invited  Mr.  Jeflcrson  to  break- 
,  with  him ;  and  after  conducting  him  to  a  private  room,  said, 
in  affectionate  tone,  that  he  had  felt  much  concern  at  an  ex- 
jsion  which  dropped  from  him  yesterday,  and  which  indicated 
intention  of  retiring  when  he  should.  That  as  to  himself,  many 
ives  obliged  him  to  it.  He  had,  through  the  whole  course  of 
war,  and  most  particularly  at  the  dose  of  it,  uniformly  declared 
resolution  never  to  act  again  in  any  public  station ;  that  he 
ahready  twice  retired  under  that  firm  resolution ;  that  were 

0  contuiue  longer  in  public  Ufe  it  might  give  occasion  to  say, 
having  tasted  the  sweets  of  office,  he  could  not  subsist  without 

n.  That  he  really  felt  himself  growing  old,  his  bodily  health 
firm,  his  memory,  always  bad,  bec<»ning  worse,  and  perhaps 
other  faculties  of  his  mind  showing  a  decay  to  others,  of  which 
vaa  insensible  himself;  that  this  apprehension  particulaly  op- 
9ed  him ;  that  he  found,  moreover,  his  activity  lessened,  busi- 
more  irksome,  and  tranquiUity  become  an  irresistaUe  passion, 
it  he  did  not  believe  his  presence  necessary,  since  there  were 
lony  other  characters  who  would  do  the  business  as  well  or  bet- 
That  however  miich  he  felt  himself  obliged,  for  these  reasons, 
tire,  he  should  consider  it  as  unfortunate  if  that  event  should 
T  on  the  ^retirement  of  the  great  officers  of  the  government ; 
that  this  might  produce  a  shock  on  the  public  mind  of  danger- 
x>nsequence. 

r.  Jeffersou  told  him,  that  no  man  had  ever  had  less  desire  of 
'ing  into  pubtic  offices  thati  himself ;  that  the  circumstance  of 
'ilous  war,  which  brought  every  thing  into  danger,  and  called 
11  the  services  which  every  citizen  could  render,'  hkd  induced 
to  undertake  the  administration  of  the  government  of  Virginia ; 
he  had  both  before  and  a&er  refused  repeated  appointments  of 
^ress  to  go  abroad  in  that  sort  of  office,  which,  if  he  had  con- 
i  his  own  gratification,  would  always  have  been  most  agreea- 
>  him  ;  that  on  resigning  the  government  of  Virginia,  at  the 
>f  two  years,  he  hod  retired  with  a  firm  resolution  never  more 
pear  in  public  life.  That  a  domestic  loss,  however,  occurred, 
h  made  him  fancy  that  a  tem|K>T&^  absence  and  change  of 

1  would  be  expedient  for  him ;  that  he  consequendy  accepted 
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a  foreign  appointment,  linoiiled  to  two  years ;  at  the  dose  of  vbicfa. 
Dr.  Franklin  having  left  France,  he  had  consented  to  supply  his 
place,  and  though  he  continued  in  it  for  three  or  four  years,  it  was 
under  the  constant  idea  of  remaining  only  a  year  or  two  longer ; 
that  the  Revolution  in  France  coming  on,  he  had  so  interested  him- 
self in  the  event  of  it,  that  when  obliged  to  bring  hisfiunily  home, 
he  bad  still  an  idea  of  returning  and  awaiting  the  close  of  that,. 
U>  fix  the  era  of  his  final  retirement.  That  on  his  arrival  here, 
he  found  he  had  been  appointed  to  his  present  office,  which  he 
accepted  with  reluctance,  and  with  a  firm  resolution  of  indulging 
his  constant  wish  of  retirement  at  no  very  distant  day ;  that  whoi 
therefore  he  had  received  a  letter  of  the  President,  of  April  Ist, 
I  ,  "  179^  and  discovered  from  an  expression  in  that,  his  intention  <rf 
retiring  at  the  end  of  his  first  term,  his  mind  was  made  up  to  make 
that  the  epoch  of  his  own  retirement  from  those  labors  of  which  he 
wiui  heartily  tired.  That,  however,  he  did  not  believe  tliere  was 
any  idea  in  either  of  his  brethren  in  the  administration  ct  retiring ; 
that,  on  the  <x}ntrary,  he  had  perceived  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
trustees  of  the  sinking  fund,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaswy 
had  developed  the  plan  he  intended  to  puisue,  and  that  it  embrac- 
ed years  in  its  view. 

The  President  said,  that  he<x)nBidered  the  Tjreasury  department 
as  a  much  more  limited  one,  going  only  to  the  single  object  of  rev- 
enue, wlule  that  of  Se<^retary  of  State,  embracing  nearly  ail  the 
objects  of  administration,  was  much  more  important,  and  Che  re- 
tirement  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  therefore,  would  be  more  sensibly  lidt ; 
that  though  the  government  had  set  out  with  a  preUy  general  good 
will  of  the  pubUc,  symptoms  of  dissatis&ction  had  lately  shown 
themselves  far  beyond  what  he  could  have  expected,  and  to  what 
he^ht  they  might  arise,  in  case  of  two  great  a  ohange  in  the  ad* 
ministration,  could  not  be  foreseen ;  that  he  thought  it  important  to 
preserve  the  dieck  of  his  opnions  particularly,  in  the  adnunislra- 
tion,  in  order  to  keep  things  in  their  proper  dianneL  That  with 
respect  to  the  existing  causes  of  public  uneasiness,  he  thought  there 
were  suspicbns  i^ainst  a  particular  party,  which  had  been  carried  a 
great  deal  too  far ;  there  might  be  desires,  but  he  did  not  believe  there 
were  designs  to  transform  the  government  into  a  monarchy ;  that 
the  main  body  of  the  people  in  the  Eastern  States  were  as  steadily  for 
repuMkanism  as  in  the  Southern ;  that  the  constitution  we  had 
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sxcellent  one,  if  we  could  keep  it  where  it  was ;  that  it  was  in.* 
1  supposed  there  was  a  party  who  wished  to  change  it  into  a 
lorchicoi  form,  but  that  he  could  conscientioualy  declare  there 
not  a  man  in  the  United  States,  who  would  set  his  face  more 
dedly  against  it  than  himself.  [Here  Mr.  Jefferson  interrupted 
by  saying :  '  No  rational  man  in  the  United  States  suspects  you 
iiy  other  disposition ;  but  there  does  not  pass  a  week,  in  which 
^nnot  prove  declarations  dropping  from  the  monarchical  party, 
our  governinent  is  good  for  nothing,  is  a  milk  and  water  thing 
)h  cannot  support  itself,  we  roust  knock  it  down,  and  set  up 
nhing  of  more  energy.']  The  President  said,  if  that  was  the 
,  he  thought  it  a  proof  of  their  insanity,  for  that  the  republican 
t  of  the  Union  was  so  manifest  and  so  solid,  it  was  astonishing 
any  one  could  expect  to  move  it.  He  proceeded  to  express  bis 
est  wish  that  himself  and  Hamilton  could  coalesce  in  the  meas- 
of  thegovemment ;  that  he  had  proposed  the  same  thing  to  Ham- 
J  who  had  expressed  his  readiness.  He  reiterated  his  extreme 
uhedness  in  office,  went  lengthily  into  the  newspaper  attacks 
I  him  for  levees,  &c.  explained  how  be  had  been  entrapped  in- 
lem  by  the  persons  he  consulted  in  New  York,  and  declared 
i  could  but  know  what  the  sense  of  the  public  was,  he  would 
cheerfully  conform  to  it.  He  expressed  his  grief  at  the  op- 
ion  which  had  arisen  to  the  administration,  and  considered  it  an 

*  7 

sition  to  himself;  that  though  indeed  he  had  signed  many  acts 
h  he  did  not  approve  in  all  their  parts,  yet  he  had  never  put 
lame  to  one  which  he  did  not  think,  on  the  whole,  was  eligible. 
t  as  to  the  bank,  a  difference  of  opinion  ought  to  be  tolerated, 
there  was  some  infallible  criterion  of  reason.  He  said  not  a 
on  the  corruption  of  the  legislature,  but  defended  the  assump- 
and  justified  the  excise  law.  He  did  not  believe  the  discon* 
had  extended  far  from  the  seat  of  government,  but  if  they 
more  extensive  than  he  'supposed,  it  might  be,  that  the  desire 
is  remaining  in  the  government  was  not  general;  and  he 
id  io  be  better  informed  on  thip  head. 

.  JefTerson  replied,  that  in  his  opinion  there  was  only  a  single 
3  of  these  discontents.  Though  they  had  indeed  appeared  to 
i  themselves  over  the  War  department  also,  yet  be  considered 
Ls  an  overflowing  only  from  their  real  reservoir,  to  wit,  the 
mry  department.    That  a  system  had  there  been  contrived, 
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for  deluging  the  States  with  paper  money,  for  withdrawing  oar 
citizens  from  the  pureiiits  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  other 
branches  of  useful  industry,  to  occupy  themselves  and  their  capitals 
in  a  species  of  gambling,  destructive  of  morality,  and  which  had 
insinuated  its  |x>ison  into  the  government  itself.    That  it  was  a 
fact  as  certainly  known,  as  that  they  were  then  conversing,  that 
(Kurticular  members  of  the  legislature,  while  those  laws  were  on  the 
carpet,  had  feathered  their  nests  with  paper,  had  then  voted  for  the 
laws,  and  constantly  since  lent  all  the  energy  of  their  talents,  and 
instrumentality  of  their  offices,  to  the  establishment  and  enlarge- 
ment of  this  system ;  that  they  had  chained  it  about  our  necks 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  in  order  to  keq>  the  game  in  their 
hands,  had,  from  time  to  time,  aided  in  making  such  legislative 
constructions  of  the  ix)n8titution,  as  made  it  ar  very  different  thing 
from  what  the  people  thought  they  had  submitted  to ;  that  they  had 
now  brought  forward  a  proposition  far  beyond  any  one  ever  yet 
advanced,  and  to  which  the  eyes  of  many  w^ere  turned,  as  tlie  de- 
cision which  was  to  let  us  know  whether  we  live  under  a  limited 
or  an  unlimited  governments    He  alluded  to  a  proposition  in  the 
report  on.  manufactures,  which,  under  color  of  giving  houniies  for 
the  encouragement  of  particular  manufactures,  meant  to  estabhsh 
the  doctrine,  that  the  power  given  by  the  constitution  to  collect  tax- 
'  es  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare^  permitted  Congress  to  take 
every  thing  under  their  management  which  they  should  deem  for 
the  jniblic  welfare  ]  consequently,  that  the  subsequent  enumera- 
tion of  their  powers  was  not  the  description  to  which  resort  must  bo 
had,  and  did  not  at  all  constitute  the  limits  of  their  authority  ; 
that  this  was  a  very  different  question  from  that  of  the  bank,  which 
was  thought  an  incident  to  an  enumcSTated  power.     He  observed, 
tliat  though  the  people  were  sound,  there  was  a  numerous  sect  who 
had  monarchy  in  contemplation,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  one  of  these.     That  he  had  heard  him  say  our  con- 
stitution was  a  shilly-shally  thing,  of  mere  milk  and  water,  which 
could  not  last,  and  was  only  good  as  a  step  to  something  better. 
That  when  we  reflected,  that  he  had  endeavored  in  the  Convention 
to  make  an  English  constitution  of  it,  and  when  failing  in  that,  we 
saw  all  bis  measures  tending  to  bring  it  into  the  same  form,  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  be  jealous ;  and  particulaily,  when  we  saw  that 
these  measures  had  established  corruption  in  the  legblature,  whev^ 
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G  was  a  squadron  devoted  to  the  nod  of  the  Treasury,  doing 
itever  he  had  directed,  and  ready  to  do  wjiat  he  should  direct. 
It  if  the  equilibrium  of  the  three  great  bodies,  legislative,  exec-  ^ 
e  and  judiciary,  could  be  preserved,  if  the  legislature  oould  be 
.  independent,  he  should  never  fear  the  result  of  our  govern- 
it ;  but  that  he  could  not  be  otherwise  than  uneasy,  when  he 
that  the  executive  had  swallowed  up  the  legislative  branch. 
JO  the  establishment  of  our  credit,  the  vaunted  object  of  the 
icial  system,  d&c.  all  that  was  necessary  for  this  purpose,  was 
fficient  government  and  an  honest  one,  declaring  it  would  sa- 
y  pay  its  debts,  laying  taxes  for  this  purpose  and  applying  them 
He  enforced  the  great  topic  of  all  his  conversations  and  his 
s,  to  wit,  the  importance  of  the  President's  continuing  in  office 
ler  term  ;  that  his  presence  was  absolutely  necessary  ;  that  he 
the  only  man  in  the  United  States,  who  possessed  the  confi- 
3  of  the  whole*;  that  the  government  was  founded  in  opinion 
onfidence,  and  the  longer  he  remained,  the  stronger  would  be- 
the  habits  of  the  people  in  submitting  to  it,  and  thinking  it  a 
to  be  maintained ;  that  there  was  no  other  person,  who  would 
9Ught  any  thing  more  than  the  head  of  a  party.     That  the 
itents,  which  were  more  extensive  than  the  President  suppos- 
QTe  not  directed  against  him,  but  against  the  subordinate  mem- 
of  the  administration;    that  these  discontents  had,  indeed, 
1  over  the  whole  South  ;  that  they  were  grounded  on  seeing 
judgments  and  interests  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  Eastern 
,  on  every  occasion,  and  their  belief  that  it  was  the  effect  of  a 
nary  squadron  in  Congress,  at  the  command  of  the  Treasury, 
as  to  himself  the  same  reasons  did  not  operate  to  demand  his 
uance  in  the  administration ;  that  his  concurrence  was  of 
less  importance  than  the  President  seemed  to  imagine  ;  that 
It  himself  aloof  from  all  cabal  and  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
the  government,  and  saw  and  spoke  with  as  few  as  he  could. 
[IS  to  a  coalition  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  if  by  that  was  meant, 
her  wajs  to  sacrifice  his  general  system  to  the  other,  it  was  im- 
3.      They  had  both,  undoubtedly,  formed  their  conclusions 
le  most  mature  consideration,  and  principles  conscientiously 
I,  could  not  be  relinquished  on  either  side,    Jlis  devout  wish 
Lyer  was,  to  see  both  Houses  of  Congress  cleansed  of  all  per- 
ercsted  in  the  bank  or  public  stocks ;  and  that  a  pure  Legisl^- 
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ture  being  given  to  the  country,  he  should  always  be  ready  to  acqui- 
esce under  their  det^minations,  even  if  contrary  to  his  own  opn- 
ions ;  for  that  he  subscribed  to  the  principle  that  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority,  honestly  expressed,  should  give  the  law.* 

On  ihe  6th  of  August,  1793,  the  President  called  on  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son at  his  house  in.  the  country.  He  had  received  a  letter  from  hiin, 
of  July  3l8t,  announcing  his  intention  of  resigning  at  the  close  of 
the  following  month  ;  and  he  made  that  letter  the  painful  subject 
of  his  visit.  He  now  expressed  his  repentance  at  not  having  re- 
signed  himself,t'and  how  painfully  it  was  increased  by  seeing  that 
he  was  to  be  deserted  by  those  on  whose  aid  he  most  counted ;  that 
he  did  not  know  where  he  should  look  to  find  characters  to  fiU  the 
offices ;  that  mere  talents  did  not  suffice  for  the  department  of  State, 
but  it  required  a  person  conversant  in  foreign  affairs,  and  acquaint- 
ed with  foreign  courts ;  that  Colonel  Hamilton  had  a  few  weeks 
before  written  to  him,  informing  that  private  as  well  as  public  rea- 
sons had  brought  him  to  the  determination  of  retiring,  and  that  be 
should  do  it  towards  the  close*  of  the  next  session.  He  expressed 
great  apprehensions  at  the  fermentation  which  seemed  to  be  work- 
ing in  the  public  mind  ;  that  many  descriptions  of  persons,  actuated 
by  different  causes,  appeared  to  be  uniting ;  what  it  would  end  in 
he  knew  not ;  a  new  Congress  was  to  assemble,  more  numer- 
ous, perhaps  of  a  different  spirit ;  .the  first  expressions  of  their  sen- 
timent would  be  important ;  if  Mr.  Jefferson  would  only  continue 
with  him  to  the  end  of  that,  it  would  relieve  him  considerably. 

Mr.  Jefferson  expressed  to  him,  in  addition  to  his  excessive  re- 
pugnance to  public  life,  the  particular  uneasiness  of  hie  present  situ- 
ation, where  the  laws  of  society  obliged  him  always  to  move  exactly 
in  the  circle  which  he  knew  to  bear  him  peculiar  hatred  ;  to  wit, 
among  the  wealthy  aristocrats,  the  merchants  connected  dosdy 
with  England,  the  new  created  paper  fortunes ;  that  thus  sur- 
rounded, his  words  were  caught,  multiplied,  misconstrued,  and  even 


*  Ana. 

t  Hii  firtt  term  bad  ezpiied  on  the  4th  of  March,  1793.  Having  confented  to 
a  re-election,  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  all  parties,  he  again  receircd  the 
unanimous  Yoto  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Adams  was  also  re-elected  Vice-President, 
but  not  with  equal  unanimity.  Of  one  hundred  and  thirty -two  votes,  Mr.  Ad* 
ams  had  seYenty-scven,  and  Geo.  Clinton  of  N.  York,  the  republican  caodidate, 
fifty.  The  States  of  Virginia,  New-Tork,  North  Carolina,  and  GeorfiB,were 
unanimous  for  Mr.  Clinton.  Kentucky  could  not  forget  the  great  protector  of 
the  Weat,  and  gafo  her  Vote  for  Mr.  Jefferson,  although  he  was  not  a  candidate. 
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Abricated  and  spread  abroad  to  his  injury ;  that  he  saw  also  there 
was  such  an  opposition  of  views  between  himaelf  and  another  part 
of  the  administration,  as  to  render  it  peculiarly  unpleasing,  and  to 
destroy  the  necessary  harmony ;  that  he  believed  the  next  Congress 
would  attempt  nothing  material,  but  to  render  their  own  body  in- 
dependent; that  the  republican  party,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  ex- 
tended, were  firm  in  their  dispositions  to  support  the  present  frame 
of  government;  and  that  on  the  whole,  no  crisis  existed,  which 
threatened  any  danger. 

The  President  entreated  him  to  remain  in  unCil  the  end  of  an- 
other quarter,  the  last  ot  December ;  which  would  carry  them 
through  the  difficulties  of  the  present  year,  by  which  time  he  was 
satisfied  the  aflfairs  of  Europe  would  be  settled ;  either  France 
would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  Confederacy,  or  the  latter  would  give 
up  the  contest.    By  that  time,  too.  Congress  would  have  manifested 
its  character.    He  went  lengthily  into  the  difficulties  of  naming  a 
successor,  canvassed  the  characters  of  various  conspicuous  persona- 
ges, without  being  satisfied  with  any  of  them,  except  Mr.  Madison, 
whom  he  despaired  of  obtaining ;  and  conchided,  by  earnestly  de- 
siring Mr.  Jefierson  to  take  time  and  consider  whether  he  could  not 
continue  with  him  another  quarter ;  for  that,  like  a  man  going  to 
Jie  gallows,  he  was  anxious  to  put  it  off  as  long  as  he  could ;  but 
f  he  persisted,  he  must  then  look  about  him,  and  do  the  best  he 
ould  towards  providing  a  successor.* 

With  the  last  pressing  solicitation  of  the  President,  Mr.  Jefferson 
I  length  complied;  and  accordingly  postponed  his  resignation 
itil  the  last  day  of  the  year,  1793,  as  before  stated.  The  political 
feces  upon  the  government  of  the  United  States,  of  the  retirement 
this  minister,  reali:^  the  worst  apprehensions  of  General  Wash- 
rton.  They  even  verified  the  worst  predictions  of  the  opponents 
the  administration.  They  broke  out  wildly,  and  spread  them- 
^es  with  accumulative  and  disastrous  potency,  through  the  re- 
ining' period  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  when  they  were  sud- 
ly  brought  to  a  stand  by  the  triimiphant  interposition  of  the  peo- 
in  a  peaceable  and  constitutional  way.  Some  development? 
lat  dark  history,  which  have  been  left  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  will 
jar  in  the  succeeding  chapter.    Meanwhile,  the  following  pam- 
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graph,  extracted  from  his  private  papers,  will  nol  be  thougbi  iizele- 
vant  or  nmnstructive. 

^'From  the  moment  of  my  retiring  from  the  administratioii,  the 
federalists  got  unchecked  hold  of  General  Washington.  His  mem- 
ory was  already  sensibly  impaired  by  age,  the  firm  tone  of  mind  for 
Vihicb  he  had  been  remarkable,  was  banning  to  relax,  its  energy 
was  abated,  a  listlessness  of  labor,  a  desire  for  tranquillity  had  crept 
on  him,  and  a  willingness  to  let  others  act,  and  even  think  for  him. 
Like  the  rest  of  mankind,  he  was  disgusted  with  atrocities  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  was  not  sufficiently  aware  of  thedifleience 
between  the  rabble*  who  were  used  as  instruments  of  their  perpetra- 
tion, and  the  steady  and  rational  character  of  the  American  people, 
in  which  he  had  not  sufficient  confidence.  The  opposition  too,  of 
the  republicans  to  the  British  treaty,  and  the  zealous  support  of  the 
federalists  in  that  unpopular  but  fioLVorite  measure  of  theirs,  had 
made  him  all  their  own.  Understanding,  moreover,  that  I  disap- 
proved of  that  treaty,  and  copiously  nourished  with  falsehoods  by  a 
malignant  neighbor  of  mine,  who  ambitioned  to  be  his  correspond- 
ent, he  had  become  alienated  fi'om  myself  personally,  as  from  the 
republican  body  generally  of  his  fellow  citizens ;  and  he  wrote  the 
letters  to  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Carroll,  over  which,  in  devotion  to  his 
imperishable  fame,  we  must  for  ever  weep  as  monuments  of  moital 
decay." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  commeDcenient  of  the 
year  1794,  to  the  memorable  epoch  of  1800,  is  a  history  of  unie- 
mitting  struggles  between  the  advocates  of  monarchy  woA  npob- 
licanism. 

This  potitical  drama,  of  which  the  present  recollection  is  but  as  a 
dream  of  the  night,  was  scarcely  less  terrible  in  its  course,  or  lov 
momentqps  in  its  consequences,  than  the  internal  conflict  <tf  the 
Revolution.  The  latter,  by  an  unexampled  exertion  of  moral  agen- 
cy, revolutionized  the  government  from  a  monarchical  to  a  r^ob- 
hcan  structure ;  the  former,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  same 
peaceable  power,  against  the  same  political  antagonists,  saved  it 
from  retrograding  into  its  original  deformity;  That  this  was  the 
real  ground  and  nature  of  the  contest,  is  too  notorious  to  be  contio* 
veiled.    Without  resorting  to  the  private  levekubns  of  a  principal 
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actor,*  touching  the  secret  traaBactioiis  of  the  govenunent,  and^ 
avowed  opinions  of  its  predomiaant  agents,  or  without  feeiumg  to 
the  newspaper  conflagrations  of  that  tempestuous  season,  the  piMic 
and  written  history  of  the  United  States  abounds  with  satisfEMstory 
testimony  on  this  point 

The  third  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  political  character 
of  which  had  been  anticipated  with  great  alarm  by  the  monarobical 
party,  and  with  some  uneasiness  by  the  President,  assembled  on 
the  3d  of  December,  1793.    Notwithstanding  the  iitrocious  turn  of 
(he  French  Revolution,  with  which  the  republican  party  had  be- 
come identified,  from  their  sympathy  in  its  principles  only,  the 
last  elections  had  secured  a  republican  majority  in  the  popular 
branch  of  the  Legislature ;  but,  as  corruption  had  become  the  estab- 
lished principle,  at  head  quarters,  the  majority  was  too  small  not  to 
be  easy  of  debauchery,  on  questions  of  vital  importance  to  the  paity 
which  preponderated  in  the  administration.    The  political  chaiac- 
ter  of  the  Senate  remained  essentially  unaltered. 

At  this  session,  it  will  be  recollect^,  the  celebrated  Report  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  was  submitted  to  Congress* 
The  comparative  expose  which  this  document  presented,  of  the 
scate  of  our  relations  with  England  and  France,  displayed  in  such 
nvid  and  incontrovertible  contrast  the  conduct  of  those  governments 

owards  the  United  States,  as  had  an  electric  e^ct  upon  the  ele^' 
aents  of  the  two  political  parties.  The  monarchists,  who  were 
hained  in  theory  to  the  British  Constitution,  and  embarked  in  Uie 
esign  of  assimulating  ours  to  that,  whose  feelings  and  interests 
'^ere  essentially  British,  considered  the  Report  as  an  insidious  attack 
pon  their  patron  nation,  and  an  unmanly  truckling  to  France, 
'he  republicans,- on  the  other  hand,  were  gratified  at  seeing  a  true 
.position  of  our  foreign  relations  held  up  to  the  view  of  the  nation; 
id  they  espoused  with  ardor  the  principle  of  commercial  discrim- 
xtion  recommended  by  the  author. 

T'his  principle  had  been  a  favorite  one  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  from 
i  orig-in  of  the  government.    In  his  letters  to  America,  while  in 
xnccj  be  had  constantly  and  most  strenuously  enforced  the  idea. 
make  the  interest  of  every  nation  on  the  globe,  stand  surety  for  ^ 
iustlce  to  us,  and  to  make  injury  to  them  follow  injury  to  us,  in 

Jefferson**  Ana,  whick  aboundt  in  irrenf table  prooff  on  this  head* 
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equal  d^^ree,  and  as  surely  aa  eSect  Mows  its  cause,  was  his  firet, 
and  iinifonn  doctrioe  through  life.  With  respect  to  the  BnSiA  gor- 
enunent,  in  particular,  hie  opinion  was,  that  nothing  would  force 
them  lo  do  justice,  but  the  loud  voice  of  ihnr  people,  and  that  this 
could  only  be  excited  by  distressing  their  commerce.  Besides,  it 
would  argue  injustice,  not  lo  say  ingratitude,  <mi  our  port,  to  admit 
every  nation  to  an  equal  participatJon  in  the  benefits  of  our  com- 
merce, whilst  one  loaded  ue  with  freedcmis,  liberalities  and  couite- 
8168,  and  another  with  burthens,  prohibitionB  and  execratioof. 
This  was  precisely  the  case  aa  between  England  and  France.  In 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  dated  Pahs,  1769,  Mr.  Jefiersoa  wjote : 

"  When  of  two  natitms,  the  one  has  engaged  herself  in  a  minoitt 
war  for  us,  has  spent  her  blood  aud  money  to  save  us,  has  opened 
her  bosom  to  us  in  peace,  and  received  us  almost  on  the  footing  of 
her  own  citizens,  while  the  other  has  moved  heaven,  earth,  and  Bell 
to  exterminate  us  in  war,  has  insulted  us  in  all  her  couocib  in 
peace,  shut  h«  doors  to  us  in  every  pan  where  her  interests  would 
admit  it,  Ubeled  us  in  foreign  naUns,  endeavored  to  poison  them 
against  the  reception  of  our  most  precious  commodities ;  to  place 
these  two  nations  on  a  footing,  is  to  give  a  great  deal  more  to  one 
than  to  the  other,  if  the  maxim  be  true,  that  to  make  unequal  quan- 
tities equal,  you  must  odd  more  to  one  than  the  other.  To  say,  in 
excuse,  that  grablude  is  never  to  enter  into  the  motives  of  nalMuol 
conduct,  is  to  revive  a  raiaciple  which  htis  been  buried  for  ceotu- 
xi^  villi  its  kindred  .^ociplee  of  the  tawfiilnen  of  aaeurinatioD, 
poison,  perjury,  &c  All  of  these  were  legiuroate  principles  in  the 
dark  ages  which  intervened  between  ancient  and  modem  civiliza- 
tion, but  exploded  and  held  in  just  honw  in  the  ughteentb  century. 
I  know  but  one  code  of  mondity  for  nwn,  wh^er  acUng  ongly  or 
coUecUvely.  He  who  says  1  will  be  a  rogue  when  I  act  in  coinpt- 
oy  with  a  hundred  others,  but  an  honest  man  whw  I  act  aloDe, 
will  be  believed  in  the  former  assertion,  but  not  in  the  latter." 

His  ideas  on  commerce,  and  the  line  of  conduct  proper  to  be  ob- 
served towards  France  and  England,  are  stated  more  at  length  in  a 
letter  to  Elbridge  Gerry,  about  this  time : 

"  I  do  sincerely  wish  vrith  you,  that  we  could  take  our  stand  on  a 
ground  perfectly  neutral  and  independent  towards  all  nations.  Ii 
has  been  ray  constant  object  through  my  public  lifo :  and  with  le- 
apect  to  the  English  and  French,  particularly,  I  have  too  often  ex- 
pressed to  the  former  my  wishes,  and  made  to  them  proposilioa^t 
verbally  and  ia  writing,  officially  aud  privately,  to<rf[icLal  and  pri- 
vate characters,  fw  them  to  doubt  of  my  views,  if  they  couU  be 
content  with  equality.     Of  this  they  are  in  poesesMon  of  wverol 
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written  snd  famal  proo&,  in  my  own  hand-writing.    But  thej  have 
wished  a  monopoly  of  commerce  and  influence  with  us  ;  and  they 
have  in  &ct  obtained  it.    When  we  take  notice  that  theini  is  the 
workshop  to  which  we  go  for  all  we  want ;  that  with  ihem  centre 
either  immediately  or  iltimately  all  the  labors  of  our  hands  and 
lands;  that  to  them  belongs  either  openly  or  secretly  the  great  mass 
of  our  navigation ;  that  even  the  &ct<»:a^e  of  their  afiaiiB  here,  is 
kept  to  themselves  by  factitious  citizenships ;  that  these  foreign  and 
&Ise  citizens  now  constitute  the  great  body  of  what  are  called  our 
.  merchants,  fill  our  sea-ports,  are  planted  in  every  little  town  and 
district  of  the  interior  counlxy,  sway  every  thing  in  the  former  pla- 
ces by  their  own  votes,  and  those  of  their  dependents,  in  the  latter,. 
by  their  insinuatbns  and  the  influence  of  their  ledgers ;  that  they 
are  advancing  fast  to  a  monopoly  of  our  banks  and  public  funds, 
and  thereby  placing  our  public  finances  under  their  control ;  that 
they  have  in  their  alliance  the  most  influential  characters  in  and 
out  oi  office ;  vvhen  they  have  showi)  that  by  all  these  bearings  on 
the  difierent  branches  of  the  government,  they  can  force  it  to  pro- 
ceed in  whatever  direction  they  dictate,  and  bend  the  interests  of 
this  country  entirely  to  the  will  of  another ;  when  all  this,  I  say,  is 
attended  to,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  we  stand  on  independent 
ground,  impossible  for  a  free  mind  not  to  see  and  to  groan  under  the 
bondage  in  which  it  is  bound.    If  any  thing  after  this  eould  excite 
surprise;  it  would  be  that  they  had  been  able  so  for  to  throw  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  our  own  citizens,  as  to  fix  on  those  who  wish  merely  to 
recover  self  government  the  charge  of  subserving  one  foreign  inJSiu- 
;nce  because  they  resist  submission  to  another.    But  they  possess 
lur  printing  presses,  a  powerful  engine  in  their  government  of  us. 
it  this  very  mcmient  [1797]  they  would  have  drawn  us  into  a  war 
Q  the  side  of  Elngland,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Mure  of  her  bankr . 
ucb  was  their  open  and  loud  cry,  and  that  of  their  gazettes,  tiU  this  . 
^ent.     After  plunging  us  in  all  the  broiTs  of  the  European  nations, 
ere  would  remain  but  one  act  to^dose  our  tragedy,  that  is,  to  break 
*  our  Union  ;  and  even  this  they  have  ventured  seriously  and  so- 
niily  to  propose  and  maintain  by  arguments  in  a  Connecticut  pa- 
I  have  been  happy,  however,  in  believing,  from  the  stifling  of 
3  effort,  that  that  dose  was  found  too  strong,  and  excited  as  much 
ug-nance  there  as  it  did  hc^or  in  the  other  parts  of  our  country^ 
I  that  whatever  follies  we  may  be  led  into  as  toforeign  nations, 
shall  never  give  up  our  Union,  the  last  anchor  of  our  hope,  and 
alone  ivhich  is  to  prevent  this  heavenly  country  from  becoming . 
urena  of  gladiators..  Much  as  I  abhor  war,  and  view  it  as  the 
test  scourge  of  manldnd,  and  anxiously  as  I  wish  to  keep  out 
e  broils  of  Europe,  I  would  yet  go  with  my  brethren  in  these, 
;r  than    separate  from  them.    But  I  hope  we  may  still  keep 
of  tbem,  notwithstanding  our  present  thraldom,  and  that  time 
be   given    us  to  reflect  on  the  awful  crisis  we  have  passed 
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tfafovgh,  and  to  find  flome  mmna  of  shielding  ourBelv€B  in  idture 
from  foreign  influence,  poiiftical,  commer^i^  or  in  whatever  other 
form  it  may  be  attempted.  I  can  scarcely  withhold  myself  from 
joining  in  the  wish  of  Silas  Deane,  that  there  were  an  ocean  of  fire 
between  us  and  the  old  world."        « 

The  sentiment  of  these  letters  was  precisely  in  unison  with  Mr. 
Jeflerson's  commercial  Report ;  and  for  this  he  was  accused  of  ser- 
vility to  France,  pronounced  the  High  Priest  of  jacobinism,  and 
branded  with  every  epithet  of  scurriUty,  which  the  genius  of  vitu- 
peralion  could  invent ! 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1794,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole,  on  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  rela- 
tive to  the  privileges  and  restrictions  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
Stutes ;  whea  Mr.  Madison  arose,  and,  after  some  prefatc^  obee^ 
vations,  submitted  a  series  of  resolutions  for  the  consideration  of  the 
members. 

These  celebrated  resolutions  were  predicated  on  the  principle  of 
commercial  discrimination,  and  embraced  the  complete  idea  of  Mr. 
Jefferaon'p  Report.  They  imposed  an  additional  duty  on  the  manu- 
feetures,  and  on  the  tonnage  of  vessels,  of  nations  having  no  com- 
mercial treaty  with  the  United  States ;  reduced  the  duties  already 
imposed  by  law  on  the  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  nations  hav- 
ing  such  commercial  treaty ;  and  reciprocated  the  restrictions  which 
were  imposed  on  American  navigation.  The  last  of  the  resolutioof 
declared,  that  provision  ought  to  be  made,  for  ascertaining  the  Joss^ 
es  sustained  by  American  citizens,  from  the  operation  of  particular 
regulations  of  any  country,  contravening  the  law  of  nations;  and 
that  these  losses  be  reimbursed,  in  the  first  instance,  out  of  the  addi* 
tional  duties  on  the  manufactures  and  vessels  of  the  nation  es^ 
liahing  such  regulations.  Long  and  acrimonious  dBscussion^  suc- 
ceeded, on  these  propositions ;  and  on  the  8th  of  February,  the  fir^ 
was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  five. 

Amotion  was  then  made  by  the  Anglican  party,  to  amend  tlie 
second  by  extending  its  (^)^ation  to  all  nations,  without  dLscrimin- 
ation.  This  motion  was  superseded  by  another,  fi^m  the  republi- 
can side,  exempting  all  nations  from  its  qperation,  except  Great 
Britain.  This  brought  the  contest  to  a  focus ;  and,  apprrfien- 
sive  of  the  result  of  such  a  proposition,  even  if  adopted,  the  advo* 
cates  of  discrimination  moved  a  postponme&t  of  the  whok  Mbjeot 
ynlil  the  Ist  of  March,  which  was  carried. 
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In  the  mean  time,  inCelUgence  arrived  of  additional  British  ag- 
grenioQs  on  our  commerce ;  and  both  parties  became  sensible  that 
something  must  be  done.    The  republicans  were  in  favor  of  com- 
mercial retaliation,  as  the  most  effectual  weapon  of  resistance,  and 
the  only  one  which  the  crisis  of  affairs  demanded ;  the  federalists, 
though  they  deprecated  the  possibility  of  an  open  rupture  with  Great 
Britdn,  yet  preferred  even  the  horrors  and  desobitions  of  war,  to 
what  they  deemed  a  sacrifice  of  their  patron  nation  to  the  interests 
of  her  rival    They  thought  it  a  fevomble  opportunity,  also,  to  push 
for  a  standing  army:    A  propositicm  was  accordingly  submitted  to 
this  effect ;  and  also  to  empower  the  President  to  hy  an  embargo 
for  thirty  days,  should  the  welfare  of  the  cotmtry,  in  his  opinion^ 
require  it.    The  former  was  negatived ;  tlie  latter  prevailed,  on  the 
a6(h  of  March. 

But  the  advocates  of  commercial  retaliation  were  not  to  be  de- 
terred  from  their  course  by  any  of  these  feints  and  diversions.    The 
embargo,  should  it  ever  be  carried  into  effect,  which  indeed  was 
never  intended  by  the  movers  themselves,  would,  besides  distressing 
our  own  conunerce,  affect  the  interests  of  all  foreign  nations  aUke ; 
whereas  it  was  Great  Britain  alone,  who  merited  the  scourge.    Mr. 
Madi8(»i,  therefore,  frequency  signified  his  determination  to  call  up 
the  discriminating  resolutions^  unless  gentlemen  had  something 
more  effectual  to  propose.    Whereupon,  sundry  movements  and 
counter  movements  were  attempted,  which  produced  violent  alterca- 
tioDs,  but  ended  in  nothing.    Pending  the  agitation,  however,  fresh 
causes  of  irritation  supervened,  which  excited  the  republicans  to  a 
boider  pitch  of  proceeding.    Mr.  Madison's  resolutions  were  not  con- 
sidered strong  enough.    They  gave  way,  therefore,  to  a  proposition 
submitted  by  Mr.  Clark,  on  the  7th  of  April,  declaring  that,  until 
the  British  government  should  make  restitution  for  all  losses  and 
damages  sustained  by  American  citizens  from  British  armed  vessels, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  ne^ions,  and  also,  until  the  western  posts  be 
given  up,   all  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
xnd  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  respects  the  products  of  Great  Britain 
lod  Ireland,  should  be  prohibited.    This  proposition  created  a  tre- 
nendous  excitement;  the  debate?  ware  impassimed,  tempestuous; 
t  leng^,  the  moment  of  trial  approached,  and  no  longer  a  doubt 
U8ted  of  the  passage  of  the  resolutiim. 
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At  thk  criaks  the  niooarduMaJi  Man^ 
traoidinary  boldness,  in  the  characler  of  executive  uaoipaliBB. 
They  went  to  the  President  and  engaged  his  interferanee  in  opp»* 
Bition  to  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  by  nominating  an  Envoy 
Extraordinary  to  the  British  Court !    Sensible  of  their  prasent  asp 
cendency  in  the  Senate,  and  uncertain  of  its  continuance,  they 
meant,  by  forming  a  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain  analo- 
gous to  their  principles  and  feelings,  to  erect  a  permanent  barrier 
against  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  establish  a  different  system 
of  policy  towards  that  nation.    It  was  deemed  unsafe  to  tmst  the  bu- 
sinesB  in  democratic  hands.    John  Jay  was  accordingly  nomiiMtlfd 
by  the  President  to  proceed  on  this  extraordinary  mission ;  and,  af- 
ter a  vigorous  but  desperate  opposition,  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Intelligence  of  this  proceeding  of  the  President,  was  received  with 
r^et  and  marked  disapprobation  by  the  republican  memben  of 
the  House.  They  regarded  it  as  an  arbitrary  interpositkm  of  the 
executive  arm,  to  arrest  the  addition  of  measures,  which  were  man- 
ifisstly  in  accordance  with  the  sense  of  the  people.  They  were  re* 
solved  not  to  be  diverted  from  their  cc^rse,  but  to  testify,  at  leasC^ 
the  indqwndence  of  their  body.  Mr.  Clark's  proposition  was  ie* 
sumed,  and  the  debates  renewed  with  increased  acrimcmy.  After  a 
slight  modification  of  its  principles,  the  resolution  was  adopted  on 
the  23d  of  April.  But  the  biD  was  rejected  in  the  Senate,  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Vice  President. 

Thus,  all  attempts  to  humble  the  maritime  despotism  of  Great 
Britam,  by  making  her  feel  the  scorpion  lash  of  her  own  poUeyr 
were  defeated  by  the  preponderating  influence  of  British  interest 
and  monarchical  principles }  and  Mr.  Jay  was  dispatched  on  the 
humiliating  errand  of  supplicating  negotiation  at  the  feet  of  a  moo* 
arch,  who  had  invariably  spumed  at  negotiatim,  and  rioted  inuniK 
terrupted  aggression  upon  the  rights  of  the  ocean.  The  result  of 
this  missicxi  was  the  famous  Jay  Treaty,  sp  called,  which  was  ^'  re* 
ally  nothing  more,"  in  the  languagB  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  ''than  a  treaty 
of  alliance  between  England  and  the  Anglomen  of  this  country,, 
against  the  Legislature  and  people  of  the  United  States."  The  re* 
maining  h  istory  of  that  affair  is  better  known,  and  need  not  here  be 
vepeated.  This  single  transaction  will  serve  as  a  q)eciinen,  duN)^ 
a  very  faint  one,  of  the  madness  of  the  British  monarchical  faction^ 
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through  the  remainder  of  tbe  pre^nt,  and  the  wIk^  of  the  succeed- 
ing admiDistration. 

During  these  animated  proceedings  in  Congress,  which  were  set 
in  motiim  by  his  commercial  Report,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  in  the  bo- 
som of  retirement  at  Montieello.    After  five  and  twenty  years'  con- 
tinual emplojrment  in  tbe  public  service,  with  every  wish  of  per- 
sonal ambition  more  than  gi-atified,  he  returned,  with  infinite  appe- 
tite, to  that  line  of  life  which  had  always  been  most  congenial  to  his 
mind,  and  from  which  he  was  resolved  never  again  to  be  divorced. 
In  answer  to  a  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State^  soon  after  his  resig- 
nation, containing  an  invitation  of  the  President,  pressing  his  return 
to  the  public  councils,  he  wrote :  "No  circumstances,  my  dear  Sir, 
will  ever  more  tempt  me  to  engage  in  any  thing  public.    I  thought 
m^'self  perfectly  fixed  in  this  determination  when  I  left  Philadel- 
phia, but  every  day  and  hour  since  has  added  to  its  infiexibiUty. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  retain  the  esteem  and  approbation  of 
tlie  President,  and  this  forms  the  only  ground  of  any  reluctance  at 
being  unable  to  comply  with  every  wish  of  his.  •  Pray  convey  these 
sentiments  and  a  thousand  more  to  him,  which  my  situation  does 
not  permit  me  to  go  into." 

In  the  cultivation  of  his  farm,  with  which  he  was  at  all  times 
extravagantly  enamored,  and  to  which  he  was  now  intently  devo- 
ted, Mr.  Jefferson  was  as  philosophical  and  original,  as  in  every 
other  department  of  business  to  which  his  attention  was  turned. 
On  and  around  the  mountain,  on  which  Montieello  is  situated,  was 
an  estate  of  about  5000  acres,  which  he  owned ;  of  which,  eleven 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  only  were  under  cultivation.    A  ten 
years'  abaed^NHnent  of  his  lands  to  the  ravages  of  overseers,  had 
brought  on  them  a  degree  of  degradation,  far  beyond  what  he  had 
expected  ;  and  determined  him  on  the  following  plan  for  retrieving 
them  from  the  wretched  condition  in  which  he  found  them*    He 
divided  all  his  lands  under  culture,  into  four  farms,  and  every  farm 
into  seven  fields,  of  forty  acres.    Each  &rm,  therefore,  consisted  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty  acres.    He  established  a  system  of  rotation 
in  cropping,  which  embraced  seven  years ;  and  this  was  the  reason 
for  the  division  of  each  farm  into  seven  fields.    In  the  first  of  these 
yearaj  wheat  was  cultivated ;  in  the  second,  Indian  com  ;  in  the 
hird,  peas  or  potatoes ;  in  tlie  fourth,  vetches ;  in  the  fifth,  wheat ; 
ind    in   the  sixth  and  seventh,  clover.    Thus  each  of  his  fields 
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yieldedsome  produce  every  year,  and  the  fotttdon  of  culture,  while 
it  prepared  the  soil  for  the  succeeding  crop,  increased  ita  prahioe. 
Bach  &rni,  under  the  direction  of  a  particular  steward  or  Uiiff, 
was  cultivated  by  four  negroes,  four  negresses,  four  oxen,  aBdiour 
horses.  On  each  field  was  constructed  a  bam  sufficiently  capedm 
to  hold  its  produce  in  grain  and  forage.  A  few  extracts  froni  Iub 
private  correspondaice,  at  this  period,  will  show  how  ccHnplet«ly 
his  mind  was  abstracted  from  the  political  world,  and  absorbed  in 
the  occupations  and  enjoyments  of  his  rural  retreat. 

To  James  Madison. — "I  long  to  see  you.  I  am  proceeding  in 
my  agricultural  plans  with  a  slow  but  sure  step.  To  get  under  fidl 
way  will  reauire  four  or  five  years.  But  patience  and  persfeveniDce 
will  accomplish  it.  My  little  essay  in  red  clover,  the  last  year,  has 
had  the  most  encouraging  success.  I  sowed  then  about  forty  acres. 
I  have  sowed  this  year  about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  vfbich  the 
rain  now  falling  comes  very  opportunely  on.  From  one  hundred 
and  sixty  to  two  hundred  acres,  will  be  my  yearly  sowing.  The 
seed-box  described  in  the  agricultural  transactions  of  New- York,  le* 
duces  the  expense  of  seeding  from  six  shiUings  to  two  shillings  aod 
three  pence  the  acre,  and  does  the  business  better  than  is  possible  to 
be  done  by  the  human  hand." 

To  W.  B.  Giles. — "  I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  the  great 
prosperities  of  our  two  first  allies,  the  French  and  Dutch,  li  1 
could  but  see  them  now  at  peace  with  the  rest  of  their  continent,  I 
should  have  little  doubt  of  dining  with  Pichegru  in  London,  next 
autumn;  for  I  believe  I  should  be  tempted  to  leave  my  clover  for 
a  while,  and  go  and  bail  the  dawn  of  liberty  and  repubUcanism  in 
that  island.  I  shall  be  rendered  very  happy  by  the  visit  you  prom- 
ise me.  The  only  thing  wanting  to  make  me  completely  so,  is  the 
more  frequent  society  of  my  friends.  It  is  the  more  wanting,  as  1 
am  become  more  firmly  fixed  to  the  glebe.  If  you  visit  me  as  a 
farmer,  it  must  be  as  a  condisciple ;  for  1  am  but  a  learner,  an  eager 
one  indeed,  but  yet  desperate,  ^ing  too  old  to  leam  a  new  ait 
However,  I  am  as  much  delighted  and  occupied  with  it,  as  if  I  was 
the  greatest  adept.  I  shall  talk  with  you  about  it  from  morning  tiD 
night,  and  put  you  on  very  short  allowance  as  to  political  aliment 
Now  and  then  a  pious  ejaculatbn  for  the  French  and  Dutch  repub- 
licans, returning  wifh  due  despatch  to  clover,  potatoes,;Wheat,  &c.'' 

To  M.  Page. — "It  was  not  in  my  power  to  attend  at  FredrickS' 
burg  according  to  the  kind  invitation  in  your  letter,  and  in  that  of 
Mr.  Ogilvie.  The  heat  of  the  weather,  the  business  of  the  farm,  to 
which  I  have  made  myself  necessary,  forbade  it ;  and  to  give  one 
round  reason  for  all,  mature  sanus,  I  have  laid  up  my  Bosinante 
in  his  stall,  before  his  unfitness  for  the  road  shall  expose  him  fietoing 
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to  the  world.  But  why  did  not  I  answer  you  in  time?  Because, 
in  tmth,  I  am  encouraging  myself  to  grow  lazy,  and  I  was  sure  you 
would  ascribe  the  delay  to  any  thing  sooner  than  a  want  of  affection 
or  respect  to  you,  for  this  was  not  among  the  possible  causes.  In 
truth)  if  any  thing  could  ever  induce  me  to  sleep  another  nighl  out 
of  my  own  house,  it  would  have  been  your  friendly  invitation  and 
my  solicitude  for  the  subject  of  it,  the  education  of  our  youth.  I  do 
most  aDziously  wish  to  see  the  highest  degrees  of  education  given 
to  the  higher  degrees  of  genius,  and  to  all  degrees  of  it^  so  much  as 
may  enable  them  to  read  and  understand  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world,  and  to  keep  their  part  of  it  going  on  right :  for  nothing  can 
keep  it  right  but  their  own  vigilant  and  distrustful  superintendence." 

To  E.  Randolph. — ^'  I  think  it  is  Montaigne  who  has  said,  that 
ignorance  is  the  softest  pilk)w  on  which  a  man  can  rest  his  head.  I 
am  sure  it  is  true  as  to  every  thing  political,  and  shall  endeavcv  to 
estrange  myself  to  every  thing  of  that  character.  I  indulge  myself 
on  one  political  topic  only,  that  is,  in  declaring  to  my  countrymen 
the  shameless  corruption  of  a  portion  of  the  Representatives  in  the 
first  and  second  Congresses,  and  their  implicit  devotion  to  the  treas- 
ury. I  think  1  do  good  in  this,  because  it  may  produce  exertions  to 
reform  the  evil,  on  die  success  of  which  the  form  #f  the  government 
is  to  depend.^ 

With  the  peaceful  operations  of  agriculture,  Mr.  Jefferson  combined 
mother  gratification  which  divided  his  heart  equally  with  them — (o 
¥it,  the  pursuit  of  science.  In  compliment  to  his  extraordinary  pas- 
ion  for  philosophy,  and  his  exalted  attainments  in  science,  he  was 
.bout  this  time,  appointed  President  of  the  American  PhUoeophical 
society,  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  institution  in  the  United 
Itates.  This  honor  had  been  first  conferred  on  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
fierwards  on  Rittenhouse,  at  whose  death  Mr.  Jefferson  was  chosen. 
[is  sensibility  to  this  mark  of  distinction,  was  more  profound  than 
e  had  ever  felt  on  any  occadon  of  political  preferment  "  The  suf- 
age  of  a  body,"  said  he  in  reply,  ^'  which  comprehends  whatever 
le  American  world  has  of  distinction  in  philosophy  and  science  in 
»i«ral,  is  the  most  flattering  incident  of  my  Ufe,  and  that  to  which 
am  the  most  sensible.  My  satisfiaction  would  be  complete,  were 
not  for  the  consciousness  that  it  is  far  beyond  niy  titles.  I  feel 
»  qualification  for  this  distinguished  post,  but  a  sincere  zeal  for  all 
3  objects  of  our  institution,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  see  knowledge 
disseminated  through  the  mass  of  mankind,  that  it  may,  at 
kgtb,  reach  even  the  extremes  of  society,  beggars,  and  kings." 
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Of  this  Society  he  was  the  pride  and  omament.  He  presided 
over  it  for  a  number  of  years  with  great  eflSciency  and  eclal,  eleva- 
ting its  character,  and  extending  its  operations,  by  those  means  which 
his  enlarged  acquaintance  with  science,  and  the  literary  world,  en- 
abled him  to  command.  His  constant  attendance  at  its  meetings, 
while  he  resided  in  Philadelphia,  gave  them  an  inteiest  which  had 
not  been  excited  for  a  number  of  years.  Science,  under  his  aus- 
pices, received  a  fresh  impulse,  as  will  appear  by  consulting  the 
Transactions  of  that  period,  which  were  enriched  by  many  valu- 
able contributions  from  himself. 

But  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Jefferson  utterly  to  extinguish  that 
inbred  fervor  of  repuMicanism  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  or 
those  anxieties  for  its  preservation  and  purity,  which  weighed  on 
him  so  heavily,  at  times.    He  had  left  Philadelphia  not  without 
some  inquietude  for  the  future  destinies  of  the  government,  yet  with 
a  confidence  so  peculiar  to  himself,  in  every  emergency^  as  never  . 
permitted  him  to  doubt  the  final  result  of  the  experiment    Some 
personal  concerD,«also,  for  the  fate  of  his  commercial  Report,  which 
he  had  left  unacted  upon,  occasionally  obtruded  itself  upon  his  re- 
tirement   The  sensations  excited  in  his  mind,  on  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  that  absurd  drama  in  Congress,  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded his  departure,  and  which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  an 
Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  British  Court,  are  liberally  dis[4ayed 
in  Ms  letters  of  that  date.    His  observations  on  the  turbulent  pro- 
ceedings of  that  session,  and  its  principal  actors,  oa  die  memorable 
^<  Jay  treaty,"  and  its  effects  upon  political  parties,  and  on  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  public  affairs  during  the  years  1794,  '96,  and  "961 
are  worthy  of  all  consideration. 

• 

To' James  Madison. — "I  have  been  particukrlv  gratified  by 
the  receipt  of  the  papers  containing  yours  and  Smith's  dbcussiim  of 
your  regulating  propositions.  These  debates  had  not  been  seen 
here  but  in  a  very  short  and  mutflated  form.  I  am  at  no  kw 
to  ascribe  Smith's  speech  to  its  true  father.  Every  tittle  of  it  is  Ham- 
ilton's except  the  introduction.  There  is  scarcely  any  thing  theie 
which  I  have  not  heard  from  him  in  our  various  private,  though  ofi- 
eial  discussions.  The  very  turn  of  the  arguments  is  the  same,  and 
others  will  see  as  well  as  myself  that  the  style  is  Hamilton's.  "Hie 
sophistry  is  too  fine,  too  ingenious,  even  to  have  been  comprehended 
by  Smith,  much  less  devised  by  him.  His  reply  shows  he  did  not 
understand  his  first  speech ;  as  its  general  inferiority  proves  its  legit- 
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imacy,  as  evidently  as  it  does  the  bastardy  of  the  original.    You 
know  we  had  understood  that  Hamilton  had  prepared  a  counter  re- 
port, [on  commerce,]  and  that  some  of  his  humble  servants  in  the 
Senate  were  to  move  a  reference  to  him  in  order  to  produce  it    But 
I  suppose  they  tliought  it  would  have  a  better  effect,  if  fired  off  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.     I  find  the  report,  however,  so  fully 
justified,  that  the  anxieties  with  which  I  left  it  are  perfectly  quieted. 
In  this  quarter,-  all  espouse  your  propositions  with  ardor,  and  with- 
out a  diluting  voice.    *    *    *    As  to  the  naval  armament,  the 
land  armament,  and  the  marine  fortifications  which  are  in  question 
yfith  you,  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  all  be  carried     Not  that  the 
monocrats  and  papermen  in  Congress  want  war ;  but  they  want  ar- 
mies and  debts ;  and  though  we  may  hope  that  the  sound  part  of 
Congress  is  now  so  augmented  as  to  insure  a  majority  in  cases  of 
general  interest  merely,  yet  I  have  always  observed  that  in  ques- 
tions of  expense,  where  members  may  hope  either  for  offices  or  jobs 
for  themselves  or  their  friends,  some  few  will  be  debauched,  and  that 
is  sufficient  to  turn  the  decision  where  a  majority  is,  at  most,  but 
small.    I  have  never  seen  a  Philadelphia  paper  since  I  left  it,  till 
those  you  enclosed  me  ;  and  I  feel  myself  so  thoroughly  weaned 
from  the  interest  I  took  in  the  proceedings  there,  while  there,  that  I 
have  never  had  a  wish  to  see  one,  and  believe  that  I  shall  never  take 
another  newspaper  of  any  sort    I  find  my  mind  totally  absorbed 
in  my  raral  occupations." 

To  T.  CoxE. — "  I  am  particularly  to  thank  you  for  your  favor 
in  forwarding  the  Bee.    Your  letters  give  a  coinfortable  view  of 
French  affairs,  and  later  events  seem  to  confirm  it.     Over  the  for- 
eign powers  I  am  convinced  they  will  triumph  completely,  and  I 
cannot  but  hope  that  that  triumph,  and  the  consequent  disgrace  of 
the  invading  tyrants,  is  destined,  in  the  order  of  events,  to  kindle 
the  wrath  of  the  people  of  Europe  against  those  who  have  dared  to 
embroU  them  ih  such  wickedness,  atid  to  bring  at  length,  kings,  no- 
bles, and  priests  to  the  scaf&lds  which  they  have  been  so  long  delug- 
ing* with  human  blood.     I  am  still  warm  whenever  I  think  of 
these  scoundrels,  though  I  do  it  as  seldom  as  I  can,  preferring  infi- 
nitely to  contemplate  the  tranquil  growth  of  my  lucerne  and  pota- 
toes.    I  have  so  completely  withdrawn  myself  from  these  specta- 
cles of  usurpation  and  misrule,  that  I  do  not  take  a  single  newspa* 
per,  nor  read  one  a  month  :  and  I  feel  myself  infinitely  the  happier 
or  it. 

"  We  are  alarmed  here  with  the  apprehensions  of  war  ;  andsincere- 
/  anxious  that  it  may  be  avoided  ;  but  not  at  the  expense  either  of 
ur  faith  or  honor.  It  seems  much  the  general  opinion  here,  the  latter 
IS  been  too  much  wounded  not  to  require  reparation,  and  to  seek 
even  in  ivar,  if  that  be  necessary.  As  to  myself,  I  love  peace, 
id  I  am  anxious  that  we  should  give  the  world  still  another  use- 
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till  lesson,  by  showing  to  them  other  modes  of  punishing  iojuries 
than  by  war,  which  is  as  much  a  punishment  to  the  punishef  as  to 
the  sufferer.  .  Hove,  therefore,  Mr.  Clarke's  proposition  of  cutting  off 
all  communication  with  the  nation  which  lias  conducted  iisdf  so 
atrociously.    This.you  will  say  may  bring  on  war.    If  it  does,  ^ 
will  meet  it  Uke  men  ;  but  it  may  not  bring  on  war,  and  then  the 
experiment  will  have  been  a  happy  one.     I  believe  this  war  would 
be  vastly  more  unanimously  approved  than  any  onQ  we  ever  were 
engaged  in  ;  because  the  aggressions  have  been   so  wantoo  and 
bare-faced,  and  so  unquestionably  against  our  desire." 

To  J.  Madison. — "  The  denunciation  of  the  democratic  socie- 
ties is  one  of  the  extraordinary  acts  of  boldness  of  whictk  we  have 
Heen  so  many  from  tlie  faction  of  monocrats.     It  is  wonderful  in- 
deed, that  the  President  should  have  permitted  himself  to  be  the  oi- 
jran  of  such  an  attack  on  the  freedom  of  discussion,  the  freedom  of 
writing,  printing,  and  publishing.     It  must  be  a  matter  of  rare  cu- 
riosity to  get  at  the  modifications  of  these  rights  proposed  by  them, 
and  to  see  what  line  their  ingenuity  would  draw   between  demo- 
cratical  societies,  whose  avowed  object  is  the  nouri^ment  of  the  re- 
publican principles  of  our  constitution,  and  the  society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, a  self'CTented  one,  carving  out  for  itself  hereditary  distinc- 
tions, lowering  over  our  constitution  eternally,  meeting  together  in 
ail  parts  of  the  Union,  periodically,  with  closed  doors,  accumulating 
a  capital  in  their  separate  treasury,  coriesponding  secretly  and  reg- 
ularly, and  of  which  society  the  very  persons  denouncing  the  demo- 
crats are  themselves  the  fathers,  founaers,  and  high  officers.    Their 
sight  must  be  perfectly  dazzled  by  the  glittering  of  crowns  and  cor- 
onets, not  to  see  the  extravagance  of  the  proposition  to  suppress  the 
friends  of  general  freedom,  while  those  who  wish  to  confine  that 
freedom  to  the  few,   are  permitted  to  go  on  in  their  principles  and 
practices.    I  here  put  out  of  sight  the  persons  whose  misbehavior 
has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  slander  the  friends  of  popular  rights; 
and  I  am  happy  to  observe,  thai  as  far  as  the  circle  of  my  ob^rva- 
tion  and  information  extends,  every  body  has  lost  sight  of  them,  and 
views  the  abstract  attempt  on  their  natural  and  constitutional  rights 
in  all  its  nakedtiess.     I  have  never  heard,  or  heard  of,  a  single  ex- 
pression or  opinion  which  did  not  condemn  it  as  an  inexcusable  ag- 
gression.   And  with  respect  to  the  transactions  against  the  excee 
law,  it  appears  to  me  that  you  are  all  swept  away  in  the  torrent  of 
governmental  opinions,  or  that  we  do  not  know  what  these  transac- 
tions have  been.    We  know  of  none  which,  according  to  the  defin- 
itions of  the  law,  have  been  any  thing  more  than  riotous.    There 
was  indeed  a  meeting  to  consult  about  a  separation.    But  tooonfiult 
on  a  question  does  not  amount  to  a  determination  of  that  question  in 
the  affirmative,  still  less  to  the  acting  on  such  a  determinatkui :  hut 
we  shall  see,  I  suppose,  what  the  court  lawyers,  and  courtly  judges. 
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and  would-be  ambassadors  will  make  of'  it. '  The  excise  law  is  an 
infernal  one.  .The  first  error  was  to  admit  it  bv  the  constitution  : 
the  second,  to  act  on  that  admission  ;  the  third  and  last  will  be,  t(» 
make  it  the  instrument  of  dismembering  the  Union^  and  setting  us 
all  afloat  to  choose  what  part  of  it  we  wUl  adhere  to.     *    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"  However,  the  time  is  coming  when  we  shall  fetch  up  thfe  lee- 
way of  our  vessel.     Th^  changes  in  your  House,  I  see,  are  going  on 
for  the  better,  and  even  the  Augean  herd  over  your  heads  are  slowly 
puiging  off  their  impurities.     Hold  on  then,  my  dear  friend,  that  we 
may  not  shipwreck  in  the  mean  while.    I  do  not  see,  in  the  minds 
of  those  with  whom  I  converse,  a  greater  affliction  than  the  fear  of 
your  retirement ;  but  this  must  not  be,  unless  to  a  more  splendid 
and  a  more  efficacious  post     There  I  should  rejoice  to  see  you  ;  1 
hope  I  may  say,  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  you.     I  have  long  had  much 
in  my  mind  to  say  to  you  on  that  subject.     But  double  delicacies 
iiave  kept  nae  silent.     I  ought  perhaps  to  say,  while  I  would  not 
give  up  my  own  retirement  for  the  empire  of  the  universe,  how  I  can 
justify  wishing  one  whose  happiness  I  have  so  much  at  heart  as 
yours,  to  take  the  front  of  theiattle  which  is  fighting  for  my  secur- 
ity.   This  would  be  easy  enough  to  be  done,  but  not  at  the  heel  of 
a  lengthy  epistle." 

To  M.  Page. — "  I  do  not  beUeve  with  the  Rochefoucaults  and 
Montaignes,  that  fourteen  out  of  fifteen  men  are  rogues ;  I  believe 
a  great  abatement  from  that  proportion  may  be  made  in  favor  of 
general  honesty.     But  I  have  always  found  that  rogues  would  be 
uppermost,  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  proportion  is  too  strong  for 
the  higher  orders,  and  for  those  who^  rising  above  the  swinish  muU 
titude,  always  contrive  to  nestle  themselves  into  the  places  of  power 
and  profit.     These  rogues  set  out  with  stealing  the  peoples'  good 
opinion^  and  then  steal  from  them  the  right  of  withdrawing  it,  by 
i'ontriving  laws  and  associations  against  the  power  of  the  people 
themselves.     Our  part  of  the  country  is  in  considerable  fermentation 
on  what  they  suspect  to  be  a  recent  roguery  of  this  kind.     They 
say  that  while  all  hands  were  below  deck  mending  sails,  sphcing 
ropes,  and  every  one  at  his  own  business,  and  the  captain  in  his  cab- 
in attending  to  his  log-book  and  chart,  a  rogue  of  a  pilot  has  run 
them  into  an  enemy's  port.     But  metaphor  apart,  there  is  much  dis- 
sarisfaciion  with  Mr.  Jay  and  his  treaty.     For  my  part,  I  consider 
myself  now  but  as  a  passenger,  leaving  the  world  and  its  govern- 
ment  to  those  who  are  likely  to  Uve  longer  in  it.     That  you  may  be 
among  the  longest  of  these,  is  my  sincere  prayer." 

70  J.  Madison. — "  Hamilton  is  really  a  colossus  to  the  anti- 
epublican  party.  Without  numbers,  he  is  an  host  within  himself 
They  ha.ve  got  themselves  into  a  defile,  where  they  might  be  finish- 
d  ;    but  too  much  security  on  the  republican  part  will  give  time  to 
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his  talents  and  indefetigableness  to  extricate  them.    We  have  had 
only  middling  performances  to  oppose  to  him.    In  truth  vrhen  he 
comes  forward,  there  is  nobody  but  yourself  who  can  meet  him.  His 
adversaiies  having  begun  the  attack,  he  has  the  advantage  of  an* 
swQring  them,  and  remains  unanswered  himself.     A  sdid  reply 
might  yet  completely  demolish  what  was  too  feebly  attacked,  and 
has  gathered  strength  from  the  weakness  of  the  attack.     The  mer- 
chants were  certainly  (except  those  of  them  who  are  English)  as 
open-mouthed  at  first  against  the  treaty,  as  any.     But  the  general 
expression  of  indignation  has  alarmed  them  for  the  strength  of  the 
government.     They  have  feared  the  shock  would  be  too  great,  and 
have  chosen  to  tack  about  and  support  both  treaty  and  government, 
rather  than  risk  the  goverament.     Thus  it  is,  that  Hamilton,  Jay, 
&c.  in  the  boldest  act  they  ever  ventured  on  to  undermine  the  gov- 
ernment, have  the  address  to  screen  themselves,  and  direct  the  hue 
and  cry  against  those  who  wished  to  drag  them  into  light.     A  bold- 
er party-stroke  was  never  struck.     For  it  ceitainly  is  an  attempt  of 
a  party,  who  find  they  have  lost  their  majority  in  one  branch  of  the 
legislature,  to  make  a  law  by  the  aid  of  the  other  braiich  and  of  tlic 
executive,  under  color  of  a  treaty,  which  shall  bind  up  the  hands  of 
the  adverse  branch  from  ever  restraining  the  commerce  of  their  pat- 
ron nation.     There  appears  a  pause  at  present  in  the  public  senti- 
ment, which  may  be  followed  by  a  revulsion.     This  is  the  effect  of 
the  desertion  of  the  merchants,  of  the  President's  chiding  answer  to 
Boston  and  Richmond,  of  the  writings  of  Curtius  and  Camillus,  and 
of  the  quietism  into  which  people  naturally  fall  after  first  sensations 
me  over.     For  God's  sake  take  up  your  pen,  and  give  a  fundamen- 
tal reply  to  Curtius  nncl  Cnmillna/' 

To  J.  Monroe. — "  The  British  treaty  has  been  formally,  at 
length,  laid  before  Congress.  All  America  is  a  tiptoe  to  see  what 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  decide  on  it.  We  conceive  the 
constitutional  doctrine  to  be,  that  though  the  President  and  Senate 
have  the  general  power  of  making  treaties,  yet  wherever  they  in- 
clude in  a  treaty  matters  confided  by  the  constitution  to  the  three 
branches  of  legislatme,  an  act  of  legislation  will  be  requisite  to  con- 
firm these  articles,  and  that  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  one 
branch  of  the  legislature,  are  perfectly  free  to  pass  the  actor  to  re- 
fuse it,  governing  themselves  by  their  ow^n  judgment  whether  it  is 
for  the  good  of  their  constituents  to  let  the  treaty  go  into  efifect  or  not 
On  the  precedent  now  to  be  set  will  depend  the  future  construe^ 
tion  of  our  constitution,  and  whether  the  powers  of  legislation  shall 
be  transferred  firom  the  President,  Senate,  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  the  President  and  Senate,  and  Piamingo  or  any  other  In- 
dian,  Algerine,  or  other  chief.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  first  decision  is 
to  ]ye  in  a  case  so  palpably  atrocious,  as  to  have  been  predetermined 
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b^  all  America.     The  appointment  of  Elbworih  Chief  JoBtice,  and 
Chase  one  of  the  judges,  is  doubtless  commaoicated  to  you." 

To  J.   Monroe,-^**  The  campaign  of  Congress  has  closed. 
Though  the  Anglomen  have  in  the  end  got  their  treaty  through^ 
and  so  far  have  triumphed  over  tlie  cause  o(  republicanism,  yet  it 
has  been  to  them  a  dear  bought  victory.    It  has  given  the  most  rad- 
ical shock  to  their  party  which  it  has  ever  received :  and  there  is  no 
doubt,  they  would  be  glad  to  be  replaced  on  the  ground  they  pos- 
sessed the  instant  before  Jay's  nomination  extraordinary.     They  sec 
that  nothing  can  support  them  but  the  rx)lo3sus  of  the  President's 
merits  with  the  people,  and  the  moment  he  retires,  that  his  successor, 
if  a  monocrat,  will  be  overborne  by  the  republican  sense  of  his  con- 
stituents ;  if  a  republican,  he  will  of  course  give  fair  play  to  that 
sense,  and  lead  things  into  the  channel  of  harmony  between  the 
governors  and  governed.    In  the  mean  time,  patience." 

To  J.  Monroe. — "  Congress  have  risen.    You  will  have  seen 
by  their  proceedings  the  truth  of  what  I  always  observed  to  you, 
that  one  man  outweighs  them  all  in  influence  over  the  people,  who 
have  supported  his  judgment  against  their  own  and  that  of  their  re- 
presentatives.   Republicanism  must  lie  on  its  oars,  resign  the  vessel 
td  its  pilot,  and  themselves,  to  the  course  he  thinks  best  for  them. 
I  had  always  conjectured,  from  such  facts  as  I  could  get  hold  of,  that 
our  public  debt  was  increasing  about  a  million  of  dollars  a  year. 
You  will  see  by  Gallatin's  speeches  that  the  thing  is  proved.    *You 
will  see  farther,  that  we  are  completely  saddled  and  bridled,  and 
that  the  bank  is  so  firmly  mounted  on  us  that  we  must  go  where 
they  will  guide." 

To  P.  Mazzei,  (in  Europe.) — "  The  aspect  of  our  politics  has 
wonderfully  changed  since  you  left.  us.     In  place  of  that  noble  love 
of  liberty  and  republican  government  which  carried  us  triumphant- 
ly through  the  war,  an  Anglican  monachical  and  aristocratical  par- 
ty has  sprung  up,  whose  avowed  object  is  to  draw  over  us  the  sub- 
stance, as  they  have  already  done  the  forms,  of  the  British  govern- 
ment.    The  main  body  of  our  citizens,   however,  remain  true  to 
their  republican  principles  :  the  whole  landed  interest  is  republican, 
and  so  is  a  great  mass  of  talents.    Against  us  are  the  executive,  the 
judiciary,  two  out  of  three  branches  of  the  legislature,  aU  the  officers 
of  the  government,  all  who  want  to  be  officers,  all  timid  men  who 
prefer  the  calm  of  despotism  to  the  boisterous  sea  of  liberty,.  British 
merchants  and  Americans  trading  on  British  capitals,  speculators 
and  holders  in  the  banks  and  public  funds,  a  contrivance  invented 
for  tbe  purposes  of  corruption,  and  for  assimilating  us  in  mil  things  to 
the  rotten  as  well  as  the  sound  parts  of  the  British  modeL    It  would 
give  you  a  fever  were  I  to  name  to  you  the  apostates  who  have  gone 
over  to  these  heresies,  men  who  were  Samsons  in  the  fiekl  and  Solo- 
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IpB,     i 
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ntORs  in  ti»  council,  bat  who  have  had  thor  heads  shoni  by  the 
harlot  Eoglaiid.  In  short,  we  are  likely  to  pceseive  Ihe  Uberly  we 
have  obtaiaed  only  by  uQretnitting  labors  and  perils.  Bui  we  ihall 
preserve  it ;  and  our  mass  of  weight  and  wealth  on  the  good  ade  b 
ha  great,  as  to  leave  no  danger  that  force  will  ever  be  altempUid 
against  us.  We  have  only  to  awake  and  snap  the  Lilliputiaocorde 
with  which  they  have  been  entangling  us  during  the  first  eleep 
which  succeeded  our  labors. 

"  1 1)egia  to  feel  the  effects  of  age.  My  health  has  suddenly  bro- 
ken down,  with  symptoms  which  give  me  to  believe  I  shall  not 
have  much  to  encounter  of  the  tedium  vUai.  While  it  remuiU' 
however,  my  heart  will  be  warm  in  its  friendships,  and  among 
ways  r  -       -    -  _       _. 

your  friend  and  servant." 

The  last  of  the  above  tetters  is  somewhat  celebrated  in  the  politi- 
cal hisioo'of  the  dark  ages  of  our  R^ublic.  The  circumstaaceE 
which  have  given  it  notoriety,  aside  from  its  remarkable  merits  asan 
epistolary  essay,  are  these.  It  was  written  to  an  Italian,  an  inti- 
mate and  confidential  fiiend  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  passed  some 
yeai^  in  the  United  States,  in  the  vicinity  of  Moaticello.  It  was  a 
long  letter  of  business,  in  which  was  the  single  paragraph  only  of 
political  matter,  inserted  above.  This  paragraph  was  exlraW. 
published  in  a  Florence  paper,  republished  in  the  Moniteurof  Paii^ 
and  an  additional  sentence  interpolated,  which  made  Mr.  Jefferson 
charge  his  own  country  with  ingratitude  and  injustice  to  the  Frendi 
nation.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the  dominant  party  in  Fraore 
were  lal)oring  under  very  general  disfevor,  and  their  friends  were  ea- 
ger lo  catch  at  every  circumstance  to  buoy  them  up.  The  eenlence 
respecting  France  was  an  entire  fabrication.  There  was  not  a  word 
in  ilic  whole  letter  relating  to  France,  or  any  of  the  proceedings  or 
relatione  between  this  country  and  that.  In  this  interpolated  form. 
it  was  copiedinto  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  made  a  Biib- 
ject  of  exa^erated  commentary  by  the  editors,  and  a  never  feuUng 
source  of  crimination  and  calumny  against  Mr.  Jefferson  and  the  re- 
publican party.  In  the  genuine  letter,  of  which  the  author  retain- 
ed a  pres.*«opy,  and  of  which  the  controverted  paragraph  is  given  en- 
ure, there  was  not  one  word  which  would  not  then  have  been,  oi 
would  not  now  be  approved  by  every  republican  in  the  United  Slates, 
looking;  l>ack  to  the  times  in  which  it  was  written.  Instead  of  be- 
ing libeled,  and  made  a  theme  of  reprobation,  it  should  be  written  in 
stinbeaim,  in  eternal  honor  of  the  author,  and  engraved  upon  the 
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heart  of  efsry  Ammeaiiy  in  everlasting  testunony  against  that  peri- 
od, of  which  it  presents  so  terrible  yet  fidthful  a  portrait. 

Agreathandle  was  made  of  this  letter  to  produce  a  rupture  be* 
twees  the  writer  and  General  Washington.    Besides  the  interpolated 
aentence,  and  the  mutilaied  hue  which  the  translations  through 
Italian  and  French  into  English,  glive  the  whole  paragraph,  a  mis- 
traoslatbn  of  a  single  word  entirely  perverted  its  meaning,  and  made 
it  a  pliant  text  of  co[hous  misrepresentatbns  of  the  author.    The 
word  ^  fonns'  in  the  first  sentence,  was  rendered  /orf9»,  so  as  to 
make  Mr.  Jefferson  exfvess  hostility  to  the  present  frame  or  organi- 
zation of  government    Whereas  the  '  forms'  there  meant,  were 
the  leyeee,  bidh-days,  the  pcxnpous  cavalcade  to  the  capitol  on  the 
meeting  of  Congress,  the  formal  speech  from  the  thr(«ie,  the  pro- 
cession of  Congress  to  re-echo  the  speech  in  mi  answer,  &c.  dec. 
Of  all  these,  it  is  true,  the  writer  of  that  letter  was  an  avowed,  an 
implacable  enemy,  and  intended,  on  that  occasion,  to  express  his 
unqualified  reprehension.    Now  General  Washington  perfectly  un- 
derstood what  was  meant  by  these  forms,  as  they  had  been  firequent 
subjects  of  conversation  between  him  and  Mr.  Jefferson.    On  these 
occasions  be  always  joined  in  condenuiingthem,  explained  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  the  aristocrats  had  inveigled  him  into  them, 
and  afterwards  took  measures  to  prevent  their  repetition.    When 
the  term  of  his  second  election  arrived,  he  called  the  heads  of  de- 
partments together,  observed  that  a  proper  occasion  was  now  offered, 
of  revising  the  ceremonies  established,  and  desired  them,  by  con- 
sulting together,  to  agree  on  such  changes  as  they  should  think  pro- 
per.    Hamilton  concurred  with  Mr.  Jefferson  at  once,  that  there  was 
too  much  ceremony  for  the  character  of  our  government,  and  par- 
ticularly, that  the  parade  of  the  installation  at  New- York  ought  not 
to  be  copied ;  that  the  President  should  desire  the  Chief  Justice  to  at- 
tend him  at  his  chambers,  and  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  him 
ill  the  presence  of  the  higher  officers  of  the  government.    Randolph 
and  Knox  differed  from  them ;   the  latter  vehemently.     As  the 
opinions  of  the  Cabinet  were  divided,  and  no  positive  decision  given, 
no  change  was  made. 

rrhe  phrase '  Samsons  in  the  field,'  it  was  always  said,  was  intended 
o  include  Gen.  Washington  under  the  general  charge  of  apostacy. 
lut  hincuself  never  so  understood  it.  He  knew  that  it  was  meant  for 
he  officers  of  the  Cincinnati  generally,  and  that,  from  what  had 
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passed  between  him  and  Mr.  Jefienon  at  the  oonMnenoennot  of  the 
institution,  it  was  not  intended  to  indude  him.  So  fiur  from  bis 
having  called  the  author  to  an  account,  as  has  been  gmvriy  pab- 
lished,  for  these  expressions  in  the  letter  to  Mazzei,  there  never  pas- 
sed a  word,  written  oi  verbal,  directly  or  indirectly,  between  them  on 
the  subject ;  and  their  last  parting,  which  was  at  the  inauguration 
of  Mr.  Adamsin  '97,  was  warmly  afiectionate.  Geneml  WasbingKm 
never  would  have  incurred  such  a  degradation  as  to  have  iqipropria- 
ted  to  himself  the  imputation  in  that  letter  on  the  '  Samsons  in 
combat.''' 

Unwearied  stratagems  were  used  to  alienate  the  President  from 
his  late  Secretary  of  State.  The  latter  was  represented  as  indus- 
triously engaged  in  promoting  the  opposition  to  the  government. 
But  if  there  was  any  one  thing  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  it  was 
his  singular  forbearance  in  this  respect.  It  is  an  extraordinary  GuX 
in  Mr.  Jefferson's  life,  that  he  never  wrote  a  poragraph  for  the  news- 
papers. The  only  chonnCel  of  communication  which  he  employed, 
for  making  known  lib  sentiments  abroad,  was  that  of  private  corres- 
pondence ;  and  he  always  restrained  it  to  those  on  whose  fidelity  be 
could  sacredly  rely  against  a  .public  divulgation.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  assign  a  motive  for  his  singular  caution  on  this  head,  unless 
it  were  an  immeasurable  desire  for  tranquillity.  Every  public  in- 
ducement would  certainly  have  constrained  him  to  a  diflerentcourse ; 
{(X  he  had  declared,  that  '  were  it  left  to  himself  to  decide,  whether 
we  should  have  a  government  without  newspapers,  (mt  newspapers 
without  a  government,  he  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer 
the  latter.'  Much  as  he  idolized  the  freedom  of  the  press,  as  the  on- 
ly safeguard  of  the  public  liberty,  and  preservative  against  human 
enor,  he  never  appropriated  to  his  own  use  any  portion  of  its  effica* 
cy ;  not  even  for  the  purposes  of  self-defence,  against  the  unparal- 
leled torrent  of  obloquy  with  which  he  was  assailed  fcx*  thirty  years. 
This  curious  fact,  which  would  not  have  been  credited  by  the  pasC 
generation,  appears  in  many  of  his  letters,  and  particularly  in  one  to 
Greneral  Washington,  written  at  this  period. 

<<I  have  formerly  mentioned  to  you,  that  from  a  very  early  period 
of  my  life,  I  had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  of  conduct  never  to  write  a 
word  for  the  public  papers.    From  this,  I  have  never  departed  in  a 
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siogle  instance ;  and  on  a  late  occasion,  [the  British  treaty,]  when 
all  the  world  seemed  to  be  writing,  besides  a  rigid  adherence  to  my 
own  rule,  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  not  a  line  for  the  press  was  ever 
communicated  to  me,  by  any  other,  except  a  single  petition  referred 
for  my  correction ;  which  I  did  not  correct,  however,  though  the 
contrary,  as  I  have  heard,  was  said  in  a  public  place,  by  one  person 
through  error,  through  malice  by  another.    I  learn  that  this  last  has 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  try  to  sow  tares  between  you  and  me, 
by  representing  me  as  still  engaged  m  the  busde  of  politics,  and  in 
turbulence  and  intrigue  against  the  government.     I  never  believed 
for  a  moment  that  this  could  make  any  impression  on  you,  or  that 
your  knowledge  of  me  would  not  overweigh  the  slander  of  an  in- 
triguer, dirtily  employed  in  siftii^  the  convei'sations  of  my  table, 
where  alone  he  could  hear  of  me ;  and  seeking  to  atone  for  bis  sins 
against  you  by  sins,  against  another,  w^ho  had  never  done  him  any 
other  injury  than  that  of  declining  his  confidences.    Political  con- 
versations I  really  dislike,  and  therefore  avoid  where  I  can  without 
affectation.  *  But  when  urged  by  others,  I  have  never  conceived 
that  having  been  in  public  life  requires  me  to  belie  my  sentiments, 
or  even  to  conceal  them.     When  I  am  led  by  conversation  t«  ex- 
press them,  I  do  it  with  the  same  independence  here,  which  I  have 
practised  every  where,  and  which  is  inseparable  from  my  nature." 

Early  in  the  year  1795,  the  two  great  parties  of  the  nation  became 
firmly  arrayed  against  each  other,  on  the  question  of  providing 
a  successor  to  General  Washington.     The  withdrawal  from  the 
scene  of  competition,  of  the  only  man  in  the  United  States  who 
united  the  choice  of  all  parties,  created  the  first  occasion  of  a  dispu- 
ted election  to  tlie  Presidency.     Mr.  Adams  was  taken  up  by  the 
monarchical  federalists,  and  by  the  aristocratical  party  generally, 
who,  by  the  patronage  of  the  government,  by  the  duperies  which 
they  practised,  and  the  ^terrorism  with  which  they  surrounded  them- 
'Seives,'  drove  all  the  moderate  federalists,  and  many  honest  repub- 
licans into  their  ranks.     Mr.  Jefferson  was  undividedly  designated 
as  the  republican  candidate.     His  name  was  brought  foi-\^'ard  with- 
out concert  or  approbation  on  his  part,  and,  indeed,  in  opposition  to 
his   express  wishes.     In  answer  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Madison,  on 
the  subject,  in  April,  '95,  he  communicated  his  dispositions  frankly 
and  decidedly.     After  expressing  the  first  w  ish  of  his  heart,  w  hich 
\srit3  to  see  his  correspondent  himself  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
as  the  fittest  person  in  th^  United  States  for  that  office,  he  says : 

"  For  as  to  myself,  the  subject  had  been  thoroughly  weighed  and 
decided  on,  and  my  retirement  from  ofiice  had  been  meant  from  all 
office,  high  or  low,  without  exception.    I  can  say,  too,  with  trath. 
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that  the  siibject  had  not  been  presented  to  my  raind  by  any  vanity 
of  my  own.    I  know  myself  and  my  feHow  citizens  too  well  Co 
have  ever  thought  of  it.     But  the  idea  was  forced  upon  me  by  con- 
tinual insinuations  in  the  public  papers,  while  I  was  in  office.    As 
all  these  came  from  a  hostile  quarter,  I  knew  that  their  object  was 
to  poison  the  public  mind  as  to  my  motives,  when  they  were  not 
able  to  charge  me  with  facts.     But  the  idea  being  once  presented 
to  me,  my  own  quiet  required  that  I  should  face  it  and  examine  it 
I  did  so  thoroughly,  and  had  no  difficulty  to  see  that  every  reason 
which  had  determined  me  to  retire  from  the  office  I  then  held,  op- 
erated more  strongly  against  that  which  was  insinuated  to  be  my 
object.     I  decided  then  on  those  general  giounds  which  could  alone 
lie  present  to  my  mind  at  that  time,  that  is  to  say,  reputation,  tran- 
quillity, labor  ;  for  as  to  public  duty,  it  could  not  be  a  topic  of  con- 
sideration in  my  case.     If  these  general  considerations  were  suffi- 
cient to  ground  a  firm  resolution  never  to  permit  myself  to  think  of 
the  office,  or  be  thought  of  for  it,  the  special  ones,  which  have  sn- 
pervened  on  my  retirement,  still  more  insuperably  bar  the  door  to 
it.     My  health  is  entirely  broken  down  within  the  last  eightmonths ; 
my  age  requires  that  I  should  place  my  affairs  in  a  clear  slate  ; 
these  are  sOund  if  taken  care  of,  but  capable  of  considerable  dangers 
if  longer  neglected  ;  and  above  all  things,  the  delights  I  feel  in  the 
society  of  my  family,  and  in  the  agricultural  pursuits  in  which  I  am 
so  eagerly  engaged.     The  little  spice  of  ambition  which  I  had  in 
my  younger  days,  has  long  since  evaporated,  and  I  set  still  less  store 
by  a  posthumous  than  present  name.     In  stating  to  you  the  heads 
of  reasons  which  have  produced  my  determination,  I  do  not  mean 
an  opening  for  future  discussion,  or  that  I  mdy  be  reasonod  out  of 
it.     The  question  is  for  ever  closed  with  me  ;  my  sole  object  is  to 
avail  myself  of  the  first  opening  ever  given  me  from  a  friendly  quar- 
ter (and  I  could  not  with  decency  do  it  before)  of  preventing  any 
division  or  loss  of  votes,  which  might  be  fatal  to  the  republican  in- 
terest" 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  were  the  real  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Jefferson.  Writing  to  a  bosom  friend,  with  whom  he  was  in  habits 
of  unlimited  trust  and  counsel,  he  could  have  no  possible  motive  to 
dissemble,  but  every  rational  one  to  avoid  it.  They  were  too  anal- 
ogous, also,  to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  previous  declarations,  and  to 
all  his  attachments  to  philosophy,  agriculture  and  domestic  ledre- 
ment,  not  to  preclude,every  suspicion  of  their  sincerity. 

The  contest  was  conducted  with  great  asperity.  In  fierceneas 
and  turbulence  of  character,  ^n  the  temper  and  dispositions  of  the 
respective  parties,  and  in  the  principles  which  were  put  in  issue,  the 
contest  so  strongly  resembled  those,  of  which  the  present  generatioa 
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have  been  frequent  eye-wiineeBes  and  MjohSj  as  to  render  a  descrip- 
tion unnecessary.    The  issue  is  well  known.    The  straggle  of 
the  people  against  the   party  in  power,  and  who  have  abused 
that  power  to  the  strengthening  of  their  own  bands,  is  always  an 
unequal  one ;  and  was  lost,  on  the  present  occasion,  by  the  trans- 
cendent popularity  of  the  existing  incumbent,  which  was  dexterous- 
ly made  a  stalking  horse  by  the  '  monocrats'  for  carrying  their  can- 
didate into  the  succession.     The  majority,  however,  was  too  incon- 
siderable to  make  it  a  triumph.     On  counting  the  electoral  votes  in 
February,  1797,  it  appeared  there  were  seventy-one  for  Mr.  Adams, 
and  sixty-eight  for  Mr.  Jefferson.     But  the  difference  was  still  less 
between  the  real  vote,  which  was  70  to'  69 ;  for.  one  of  the  Piennsyl- 
vania"^  electors  was  excluded,  in  consequence  of  some  informality, 
and  one  who  was  not  an  elector,  was  admitted.    Had  the  same  rig- 
or of  construction  been  observed,  in  other  cases  of  irregularity,  the 
result  of  the  election,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been  reversed. 
The  validity  of  the  Vermont  election  was  a  subject  of  long  and  rea- 
sonable doubt,  on  the  ground  of  informality.     But  Mr.  Jefferson 
would  not  permit  his  friends  to  raise  a  question  on  it  before  the 
House.    In  aletter  to  Mr.  Madison,  dated  January  16, 1797,  about  a 
month  before  the  electoral  votes  were  counted,  he  wrote :  "  I  observe 
doubts  are  still  expressed  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Vermont  election. 
Surely,  in  so  great  a  ease,  substance,  and  not  form,  should  prevail. 
I  cannot  suppose  that  the  Vermont  constitution  has  been  strict  in 
requiring  particular  forms  of  expressing  the  legislative  will.     As  far 
38  my  disclaimer  may  have  any  effect,  I  pray  you  to  declare  it  on 
every  occasion,  foreseen  or  not  foreseen  by  me,  in  favor  of  the  choice 
of  the  people  substantially  expressed,  and  to  prevent  the  phtoome- 
non  of  a  pseudo-President  at  so  early  a  day." 

A  sinoilar  instance  of  magnanimity  towards  his  competitor,  was 
manifested  by  Mr.  Jefferson  on  another  occasion  during  the  elec- 
tioTL     At  one  time,  it  was  pretty  generally  conjectured,  that  the  vote 
would  be  equally  divided  between  the  oppomng  candidates ;  in 
w^bich  event  the  election  would  have  devolved  on  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  was  likevrise  beUeved  to  be  about  equally  divided. 


^  Tfae  States  of  Peniuylvania,  North-Carolina,  South-Carolina,  Georgia, 
JCentucky  and  Tennenee,  voted  for  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  New-England  States, 
'^ritim  IV.  York,  N.  Jersey  and  Delaware,  voted  for  Mr.  Adams.    Maryland  gave 

on  wo  tea  for  Mr.  Adams,  and  four  for  Mr.  Jefferson. 
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Foreseeiitg  the  possMity  of  such  a  dileittnia,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Mad- 
isoD,  under  date  of  December  17,  1796,  authorizing  and  requesting 
him,  in  that  event,  to  manifest  his  disclaimer  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams. 

"The  first  wish  of  my  heart  was,  that  you  should  have  been 
proposed  for  the  administration  of  the  government  On  your  de- 
clining it,  I  wish  any  body  rather  than  myself:  and  there  is  noth- 
ing I  so  anxiously  hope,  as  that  my  name  may  come  out  either  seo 
ond  or  third.  These  would  be  indifferent  to  me ;  as  the  last  would 
leave  mc  at  home  the  whole  year,  and  the  other,  two-thirds  of  it. 
I  have  no  expectation  that  the  Eastern  States  will  suffer  themselves 
to  be  so  much  outwitted,  as  to  be  made  the  tools  for  bringing  in  P. 
instead  of  A.  I  presume  they  wiU  throw  away  their  second  vote, 
tn  this  case,  it  begins  to  appear  possible,  that  there  may  be  an  equal 
division  where  I  bad  supposed  the  republican  vote  would  have  been 
considerably  minor.  It  seems  also  possible,  that  the  Representatives 
may  be  divided.  This  is  a  dilTculty  from  which  the  constitution 
has  provided  no  issue.  It  is  both  my  duty  and  inclination,  there- 
fore, to  relieve  the  embai*rassment,  should  it  happen :  and  in  that 
case,  I  pray  you,  and  authorize  you  fully,  to  solicit  on  my  behalf  that 
Mr.  Adams  may  be  preferred.  He  has  always  been  my  senior, 
from  the  commencement  of  our  public  life,  and  the  expression  of  the 
public  will  being  equal,  this  circumstance  ought  to  give  him  the 
preference.  And  when  so  many  motives  will  be  operating  to  induce 
some  of  the  members  to  change  their  vote,  the  addition  of  my  wish 
may  have  some  effect  to  pr^ndsrate  the  scale.'' 

So  soon  as  the  event  of  the  election  became  known,  Mr.  Jefler- 
son  made  every  exertion  to  re-establish  harmony  between  himself 
and  Mr.  Adams.  They  had  been  cordial  friends  from  the  b^iB* 
ning  of  the  Revolution  until  their  return  from  Europe.  After  their 
reunion  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  various  little  circumstances  occur- 
red, which  produced  a  coldness  and  partial  estrangement  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Adams.  But  none  of  these  things,  it  appears,  had  af- 
fected the  mind  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  deviation  of  his  revdution- 
ary  co-worker  from  that  line  of  politics,  on  which  they  had  been 
united,  bad  not  made  him  less  sensible  of  the  rectitude  of  his  heart. 
He  wished  him,  roost  devoutly,  to  know  this,  as  well  as  another 
truth,  that  he  was  sincerely  gratified  at  having  escaped  the  'late 
draught  for  the  helm,'  and  bad  not  a  wish  to  which  his  friend  pre- 
sented an  obstacle.  That  he  should  be  convinced  of  these  truths 
was  important  to  th^r  mutual  satisfaction,  and  perhaps  to  the  har- 
mony and  good  conduct  of  the  public  service.  Accordingly,  he  ad- 
diessed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  in  which  he  enclosed  another  to  Mr, 
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Adams,  stating  the  undimmiBhed  cordiality  of  hia  attachment,  in 
tbe  most  affecting  terms ;  and  conclading  with  the  sincere  prayer 
that  his  administration  might  be  filled  with  glory  and  happiness  to 
himself,  and  advantage  to  the  nation. 

The  following  selections  from  bis  correspondence  at  this  period, 
display  a  character,  to  which  the  world  has  hitherto  attache  little 
credit,  in  the  estimates  which  it  has  put  upon  this  extraordinary  per- 
sonage. 

To  J.  Madison. — "It  is  difficult  to  obtain  full  credit  to  declara- 
tions of  disinclination  to  honors,  and  most  so  with  those  who  still 
remain  in  the  world.    But  never  was  there  a  more  solid  unwilling- 
ness, founded  on  rigorous  calculation,  formed  in  the  mind  of  any 
man,  short  of  peremptory  refusal.     No  arguments,  therefore,  were 
necessary  to  reconcile  me  to  a  relinquishment  of  the  first  office,  or 
acceptance  of  the  second.    No  motive  could  have  induced  me  to 
undertake  the  first,  but  that  of  putting  our  vessel  upon  her  republi- 
can tack,  and  preventing  her  being  driven  too  far  to  leeward  of  her 
true  principles.    And  the  second  is  the  only  office  in  the  world  about 
which  I  cannot  decide  in  my  own  mind,  whether  I  had  rather  have 
it  or  not  have  it    Pride  does  not  enter  into  the  estimate.    For  I 
think  with  the  Roi^nans  of  old,  that  the  General  of  to-day  should  be 
a  common  soldier  to-morrow,  if  necessary.    But  as  to  Mr.  Adamn, 
particidarly,  I  could  have  no  feelings  which  would  revolt  at  being 
placed  in  a  secondary  station  to  him.     I  am  his  junior  in  life,  I  was 
nis  junior  in  Congress,  his  junior  in  the  diplomatic  line,  and  lately 
his  junior  in  our  civil  government    I  had  written  him  the  enclosed 
letter  before  the  receipt  of  yours.    I  had  intended  it  for  some  time, 
hut  had  put  it  off,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  discouragement  of 
despair  to  make  him  believe  me  sincere.     As  the  information  by 
the  last  post  does  not  make  it  necessary  to  change  any  thing  in  the 
letter,  I  enclose  it  open  for  your  perusal,  as  well  that  you  may  be 
possessed  of  the  true  state  of  dispositions  between  us,  as  that  if  there 
be  any  circumstance  which  might  render  its  delivery  ineligible,  you 
may  return  it  to  me.     If  Mr.  Adams  could  be  induced  to  administer 
the  government  on  its  true  principles,  quitting  his  bias  for  an  Eng- 
lish constitution,  it  would  be  wordiy  consideration  whether  it  would 
not  be  for  the  public  good,  to  come  to  a  good  understanding  with 
him  as  to  his  future  elections.     He  is  the  only  sure  barrier  against 
JFTamilton's  getting  in." 

To  E.  RuTLEDOE. — "  You  have  seen  my  name  lately  tacked  to 
so  much  of  eulogy  and  of  abuse,  that  I  dare  say  you  hardly  thought 
it  meant  your  old  acquaintance  of  '76.  In  truth,  I  did  not  know  my- 
self under  the  pens  either  of  my  friends  or  foes.  It  is  unfortunate 
for  our  peace,  that  unmerited  abuse  wounds,  while  unmerited  praise 

32 
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has  not  the  power  to  heal.    These  are  hard  wages  for  the  serrices  of 
all  the  aptivcv  and  healthy  years  of  one's  life.    I  had  retired  after  five 
and  twenty  years  of  constant  occupation  in  public  affairs,  and  total 
abandonment  of  my  own.    I  retired  much  poorer  than  when  I  en- 
tered the  public  service,  and  desired  nothing  but  rest  and  oblivion. 
My  name,  however,  was  again  brought  forward,  without  concert  or 
expectation  on  my  part ;  (on  my  salvation  I  declare  it)    I  do  not 
as  yet  know  the  result,  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  for  in  txiy  retired  canton 
we  have  nothing  later  from  Philadelphia  than  of  the  second  week 
of  tliis  month.    Yet  I  have  never  one  moment  doubted  the  result. 
I  knew  it  was  impossible  Mr.  Adams  should  lose  a  vote  north  of  the 
Delaware,  and  that  the  free  and  moral  agency  of  the  south  would 
furnish  him  an  abundant  supplement.    On  principles  of  puUic  re- 
spect I  should  not  have  refused ;  but  I  protest  before  my  God,  thai 
I  shall,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  rejoice  at  escaping.     I  know 
well  that  no  man  will  ever  bring  out  of  that  office  the  reputation 
which  carries  him  into  it.     The  honey-moon  would  be  as  short  in 
that  case  as  in  any  other,  and  its  moments  of  ecstacy  would  be  ran* 
gomed  by  years  of  torment  and  hatred.     I  shall  highly  value,  in- 
deed, the  share  which  I  may  have  had  in  the  late  vote,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  share  I  hold  in  the  esteem  of  my  countrymen.    But 
in  this  point  of  view,  a  few  votes  more  or  less,  will  be  Uttle  sensible, 
and  in  every  other,  the  minor  will  be  preferred  by  me  to  the  major 
vote.    I  have  no  ambition  to  govern  men ;  no  passion  which  would 
lead  me  to  delight  to  ride  in  a  storm.     Flumina  amo,  splvasque^ 
inglorious.    My  attachment  to  my  home  has  enabled  me  to  make 
the  calculation  with  rigor,  perhaps  with  partiaUty,  to  the  issue  which 
keeps  me  there.     The  newspapers  will  permit  me  to  plant  my  com, 
pease,  &c.  in  hills  or  drills  as  I  please,  (and  my  oranges,  by  the  bye 
when  you  send  them,)  while  our  eastern  friend  will  be  struggling 
with  the  storm  which  is  gathering  over  us ;  perhaps  be  shipwreck- 
ed in  it.     This  is  certainly  not  a  moment  to  covet  the  helm." 

To  J.  Sullivan. — "  The  idea  that  I  would  accept  the  oflBce  of 
President,  but  not  that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  had 
not  its  origin  with  me.  I  never  thought  of  questioning  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  of  my  fellow  citizens,  to  marshal  those  whom  they 
call  into  their  service  according  to  their  fitness,  nor  ever  presumed 
that  they  were  not  the  best  judges  of  that.  Had  I  indulged  a  wish 
in  what  manner  they  should  dispose  of  me,  it  would  precisely  have 
coincided  with  what  they  have  done.  Neither  the  splendor,  nor  the 
power,  nor  the  difficulties,  nor  the  fame,  or  defamation,  as  may  hap  • 
pen,  attached  to  the  first  magistracy,  have  any  attractions  for  me. 
The  helm  of  a  free  government  is  always  arduous,  and  never  was 
ours  more  so,  than  at  a  moment  when  two  friendly  people  are  like 
to  be  committed  in  war  by  the  ill  temper  of  their  administrationB.  I 
am  so  much  attached  to  my  domestic  situation,  that  I  would  not  have 
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wished  to  leave  it  at  all.  However,  if  I  am  to  be  called  from  it,  the 
shortest  absences  and  most  tranquil  station  suit  me  best.  I  value 
highly,  indeed,  the  part  my  fellow  citizens  gave  me  in  their  late 
vote,  as  an  evidence  of  their  esteem,  and  I  am  happy  in  the  informa- 
tion you  are  so  kind  as  to  give,  that  many  in  the  eastern  quarter 
entertain  the  same  sentiment. 

"Where  a  constitution,  like  oure,  wears  a  mixed  aspect  of  mon-  \ 
archy  and  republicanism,  its  citizens  will  naturally  divide  into  two 
classes  of  sentiment,  according  as  their  tone  of  body  or  mind,  their 
habits,  connections,  and  callings,  induce  them  to  wish  to  strengthen 
•  either  the  monarchical  or  the  republican  features  of  the  constitution. 
Some  will  consider  it  as  an  elective  monarchy,  which  had  better  be 
made  hereditary,  and  therefore  endeavor  to  lead  towards  that  all  the 
foruis  and  principles  of  its  administration.    Others  will  view  it  as  an 
energetic  republic,  turning  in  all  its  points  on  the  pivot  of  free  and 
frequent  elections.     The  great  body  of  our  native  citizens  are  un- 
questionably of  the  republican  sentiment.     Foreign  education,  and 
foreign  connections  of  interest,  have  produced  some  exceptions  in 
every  part  of  the  Union,  north  and  south ;  and  perhaps  other  cir- 
cumstances in  your  quarter,  better  known  to  you,  may  have  thrown 
into  the  scale  of  exceptions  a  greater  number  of  the  rich.     Still 
there,  I  believe,  and  here,  I  am  sure,  the  great  mass  is  republican. 
Nor  do  any  of  the  forms  in  which  the  public  disposition  has  been 
pronounced  in  the  last  half  dozen  years,  evince  the  contrary.    All 
of  them,  when  traced  to  their  true  source,  have  only  been  evidences 
of  the  preponderant  popularity  of  a  particular  great  character.     That 
influence  once  withdrawn,  and  our  countrjrmen  left  to  the  operation 
of  their  own  unbiased  good  sense,  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  see  a 
pretty  rapid  return  of  general  harmony,  and  our  citizens  moving  in 
phalanx  in  the  paths  of  regular  liberty,  order,  and  a  sacrosanct  ad- 
herence to  the  constitution.    Thus  I  think  it  will  be,  if  war  with 
France  can  be  avoided.     But  if  that  untoward  event  comes  athwart 
us  in  our  present  point  of  deviation,  no  body,  I  believe,  can  foresee 
into  what  port  it  will  drive  us." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  new  administration,  under  John  Adams,  commedced  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1797.  In  the  composition  of  his  cabinet,  the  Presi- 
dent was  swayed  by  the  Hamiltonian  counsellors  who  surrounded 
liim,  and  who  had  made  him  all  their  own.  The  selection  of  char- 
acters was  of  course  purely  anti-republican,  at  the  head  of  whom . 
was  Timothy  Pickering ;  and  the  measures  of  the  whole  adminis- 
tration partook  thoroughly  of  the  same  political  hue. 

Mr.  Jefferson  arrived  at  the  seat  of  government  on  the  2d  of 
March.  Though  there  was  no  necessity  for  his  attendance,  he  had 
determined  to  come  on,  from  a  principle  of  respect  to  the  public,  and 
the  new  President,  He  had  taken  the  precaution,  however,  to 
manifest  his  disapprobation  of  the  mimicry  of  royal  forms  and  cere- 
monies, which  was  established  at  the  first  inauguration,  by  declining 
all  participation  in  the  homage  of  the  occasion.  Soon  as  he  was 
certified  by  the  public  papers,  of  the  event  of  the  election,  he  address- 
ed a  letter  to  Mr.  Tazewell,  Senator  of  Virginia,  expressing  his  par- 
tioular  desire  to  dispense  with  the  useless  formality  of  notification  by 
a  special  messenger.  At  the  first  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  gentlemen  of  considerable  distinction  were  deputed  to  no- 
tify the  parties  chosen  ;  and  it  was  made  an  oflSce  of  much  dignity. 
But  this  expensive  formahty  was  as  unnecessary  as  it  was  repug- 
nant to  the  genius  of  our  government ;  and  he  was  anxious  that 
the  precedent  should  not  be  drawn  into  example.  He  therefore  au- 
thorized Mr.  Tazewell  to  request  the  Senate,  if  not  incompatible 
with  their  views  of  propriety,  to  discontinue  the  practice  in  relation 
to  himself,  and  to  adopt  the  channel  of  the  post,  as  the  least  trouble- 
some, the  most  rapid,  and,  by  the  use  of  duplicates  and  triplicates, 
always  capable  of  being  rendered  the  most  certain.  He  addressed 
another  letter,  at  the  same  time,  to  Mr.  Madison,  requesting  him  to 
discoimtenance  in  his  behalf,  all  parade  of  reception,  induction, 
(fee.  '  I  hope,  said  he,  I  shall  be  made  a  part  of  no  ceremony  what- 
ever. I  shall  escape  into  the  city  as  covertly  as  possible.  If  Gov- 
ernor Mifilin  should  show  any  symptoms  of  ceremony,  pray  contrive 
to  parry  them.' 
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There  was  another  point,  involving  an  important  constitutional 
principle,  on  which  Mr.  Jefferson  improved  the  occasion  of  his  elec- 
tion to  introduce  a  salutary  reformation  in  the  practice  of  the  gov- 
ernment.   During  the  previous  administration,  the  Yite  President 
was  modeja  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  occasionally  participated  in 
the  executive  consultations,  equally  with  the  members  of  the  cabi- 
net proper.    But  this  practice  he  regarded  as  an  unwarrantable 
combination  of  legislative  with  executive  powers,  which  the  consti- 
tution had  wisely  separated.    He  availed  himself,  therefore,  of  the 
first  opening  from  a  friendly  quarter,  to  announce  his  determination 
to  consider  the  office  of  Vice-President  as  legitimately  confined  to 
legislative  functions,  and  to  sustain  no  part  whatever  in  the  execu- 
tive consultations.    In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  dated  Monticello, 
January  22,  1797,  he  says :  "My  letters  inform  me  that  Mr.  Ad- 
ams speaks  of  me  with  great  friendship,  and  with  satisfaction  in  the 
prospect  of  administering  the  government  in  concurrence  with  me. 
I  am  glad  of  the  first  infofmation,  because,  though  I  saw  that  our 
ancient  firiendship  was  affected  by  a  little  leaven,  produced  partly  by 
his  constitution,  partly  by  the  contrivance  of  others,  yet  1  never  felt 
a  dimunition  of  confidence  in  his  integrity,  and  retained  a  soKd  af- 
fection for  him.    His  principles  of  government  I  knew  to  be  chang- 
ed, but  conscientiously  changed.    As  to  my  participation  in  the  ad- 
ministration, if  by  that  he  meant  the  executive  cabinet,  both  duty 
and  inclination  wiU  shut  that  door  to  me.     I  cannot  have  a  wish  to 
see  the  scenes  of  1793  revived  as  to  myself,  and  to  descend  daily 
into  the  arena,  like  a  gladiator,  to  suffer  martyrdom  in  every  con- 
flict    As  to  duty,  the  constitution  will  know  me  only  as  the  mem- 
ber of  a  legislative  body ;  and  its  principle  is,  that  of  a  separation  of 
legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  functions,  except  in  cases  speci- 
fied.    If  this  principle  be  not  expressed  in  direct  terms,  yet  it  is 
clearly  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  it  ought  to  be  so  comment- 
ed and  acted  on  by  every  fiiend  to  firee  government" 

In  the  first  moments  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  inauguration,  Mr. 
Adams  forgot  party  sentiments,  and  indicated  a  disposition  to  har- 
monize with  the  republican  body  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  called 
on  Mr.  Jefferson  the  3d  of  March,  and  expressed  great  pleasure  at 
finding  him  alone,  as  he  wished  a  free  conversation  with  him.  He 
entered  immediately  on  an  explanation  of  the  situation  of  our  af- 
fairs with  France,  and  the  danger  of  a  rupture  with  that  nation  • 
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that  he  was  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  roissiou 
to  the  Directory ;  that  it  would  have  been  the  first  wish  of  his  heart 
to  have  got  Mr.  Jefferson  to  go  there,  but  that  he  supposed  it  was 
now  out  of  t)^Q  question.  That  he  had  determined  on  sending  an 
embassy,  which,  by  its  dignity,  should  satisfy  France,  Qnd,  by  its 
selection  from  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  continent,  should  satis- 
fy all  parts  of  the  United  States  ;  in  short,  that  he  determined  to 
join  Gerry  and  Madison  to  Pinckney,  and  he  wished  Mr.  Jeffersoa 
to  consult  Madison  in  his  behalf.  He  did  so,  but  Mr.  Madison  de- 
dined,  as  was  expected.  Two  days  afterwards,  on  being  informed 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  of  the  result  of  his  negotiation,  Mr.  Adams  observ* 
ed,  that  on  consultation  with  his  cabinet,  some  objections  to  that 
nomination  had  been  raised,  which  he  had  not  contemplated  ;  and 
was  going  on  with  excuses  which  evidently  embarrassed  him,  when 
they  were  suddenly  interrupted.  After  that,  he  never  said  a  word 
to  Mr.  Jeflerson  on  the  subject,  or  ever  consulted  him  as  to  any 
measures  of  the  administration.  On  the  first  meeting  with  his  cab- 
inet, it  appears,  he  had  fallen  completely  into  the  hands  of  the  mon- 
archical party,  and  never  afterwards  recovered  himself  from  their 
thraldom.* 

It  Is  not  our  province  to  write  the  history  of  an  administradoii, 
which  is  emphatically  denominated  the  '  reign  of  terror.'  The 
scorching  and  overwhelming  portraiture  recorded  by  Mr.  Jeflfer- 
son,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  his  country,  is  sufficient  to  convey  a 
general  idea  of  that  reckless  and  overbearing  oligarchy,  and  of  that 
inflexible  opposition  to  it,  by  those  firm  spirits  to  whom  the  world  is 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  republicanism  '  at  its  last  gasp.' 

'^  Their  usurpations  and  violations  of  the  constitution  at  that  pe- 
riod, and  their  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  were  so  gr^it, 
so  decided,  and  so  daiing,  that  after  combating  their  aggressions, 
inch  by  inch,  without  being  able  in  the  least  to  check  their  career, 
the  republican  leaders  thought  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  give  up 
their  useless  efforts  there,  go  home,  get  into  their  respective  legisla- 
tures, embody  whatever  of  resistance  they  could  be  formed  into,  and 
if  ineffeaual,  to  perish  there  as  in  the  last  ditch.  All,  therefore,  re- 
tired, leaving  Mr.  Gallatin  alone  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  myself  in  the  Senate,  where  I  then  presided  as  Vice-Presidcnu 
Remaining  at  our  posts,  and  bidding  defiance  to  the  brow-beatings 
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and  insults  by  which  they  endeavored  to  drive  us  off  also,  we  kept 
the  mass  of  republicans  in  phalanx  together,  until  the  legislatures 
could  be  brought  up  to  the  charge ;  and  nothing  on  earth  is  more 
certain,  than  that  if  myself  particularly,  placed  by  my  office  of  Vice 
{'resident  at  the  head  of  the  republicans,  had  given  way  and  with- 
drawn from  my  post,  the  republicans  throughout  the  Union  would 
have  given  up  in  despair,  and  the  cause  would  have  been  lost  for 
ever.  By  holding  on,  we  obtained  time  for  the  legislatures  to  come 
up  with  their  weight ;  and  those  of  Yirginia  and  Kentucky  partic- 
ularly, but  more  especially  the  former,  by  their  celebrated  resolutions, 
saved  the  constitution  at  its  last  gasp.  No  person  who  was  not  a 
witness  of  the  scenes  of  that  gloomy  period,  can  form  any  idea  of  the 
afflicting  persecutions  and  personal  indignities  we  had  to  brook. 
They  saved  our  country  however.  The  spirits  of  the  people  were 
so  much  subdued  and  reduced  to  despair  by  the  X.  Y.  Z.  impos- 
ture, and  other  stratagems  and  machinations,  that  they  would  have 
sunk  into  apathy  and  monarchy,  as  the  only  form  of  government 
which  could  maintain  itself." 

''  Mr.  Adams,  I  am  sure,  has  been  long  since  convinced  of  the 
treacheries  with  which  he  was  surrounded  during  his  administra- 
tion.   He  has  since  thoroughly  seen,  that  his  constituents  were 
devoted  to  republican  government,  and  whether  his  judgment  is  re- 
settled on  its  ancient  basis,  or  not,  he  is  conformed  as  a  good  citizen 
to  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  would  now,  I  am  persuaded,  main- 
tain its  republican  structure  with  the  zeal  and  fidelity  belonging  to 
his  character.    For  even  an  enemy  has  said,  '  He  is  always  an 
honest  man,  and  often  a  great  one.'     But  in  the  fervor  of  the  fury 
and  follies  of  those  who  made  him  their  stalking-horse,  no  man  who 
did  not  witness  it  can  form  an  idea  of  their  unbridled  madness,  and 
the  terrorism  with  which  they  surrounded  themselves.    The  hor- 
rors of  the  French  revolution,  then  mging,  aided  them  mainly,  and 
using  that  as  a  raw-head  and  bloody-bones,  they  were  enabled  by 
theirstratagems  of  X.  Y.  Z.  in  which  ********  was  a  leading  moun- 
tebank, their  tales  of  tub-plots,  ocean-massacres,  bloody-buoys,  and 
pulpit  lyings  and  slanderings,  and  maniacal  ravings  of  their  Gardi- 
ners,  their  Osgoods,  and  Parishes,  to  spread  alarm  into  all  but  the 
firmest  breasts.     Their  Attorney.  General  had  the  impudence  to  say 
to  a  republican  member,  that  deportation  must  be  resorted  to,  of 
-which,  said  he,  '  you  republicans  have  set  the  example ;'  thus  dar- 
ing to  identify  us  with  the  murderous  Jacobins  of  France.    These 
transactions,  now  recollected  but  as  dreams  of  the  night,  were  then 
sad  realities  ;  and  nothing  rescued  us  firom  their  liberticide  effect, 
but  the  unyielding  opposition  of  those  firm  spirits  who  sternly  main- 
tained their  post  in  defiance  of  tenor,  until  their  fellow-citizens  could 
be  aroused  to  their  own  danger,  and  rally  and  rescue  the  standard 
of  the  constitution.    This  has  been  happily  done.    Federalism  and 
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monarchism  have  languished  from  that  moment,  until  their  trea- 
sonable combinations  with  the  enemies  of  their  country  during  the 
late  war,  their  plots  of  dismembering  the  Union,  and  their  Hartford 
Convention,  have  consigned  them  to  the  tomb  of  the  dead  :  and  I 
fondly  hope,  '  we  may  now  truly  say,  We  are  all  republicans,  all 
federalists,'  and  that  the  motto  of  the  standard  to  which  our  coun- 
UyVvill  for  ever  rally,  will  be,  '  Federal  union,  and  republican  gov- 
ernment :'  and  sure  I  am  we  may  say,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  this  point  of  ralliance,  to  that  opposition  of  which 
sp  injurious  anideais  soartfiilly  insinuated  and  excited  in  this  history." 

The  most  obnoxious  features  which  characterized  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Adams,  were  :  1st.  The  total  abandonment  of  the 
neutral  and  pacific  policy  towards  foreign  nations  established  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  by  courting  a  war  with  France,  and  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive  with  Great  Britain.  2d.  As  supplemental  to  the 
main  design,  the  erection  of  a  standing  aimy,  the  enlargement  of 
the  navy,  and  war  preparations  of  every  kind,  even  after  it  was 
known  from  our  envoys,  that  France  was  determined  on  maintain- 
ing peace  with  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  the  ill  temper  of  admin- 
istration. 3d.  The  enormous  increase  of  the  public  debt,  with  loans 
on  an  usurious  interest  of  8  per  cent,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
useless  war  preparations.  4th.  Direct  taxation,  in  the  form  of  stamp 
tax,  land  tax,  &c.  the  legitimate  consequence  of  excessive  expendi- 
tures and  an  increase  of  debt.  6th.  The  Alien  Law,  designed  to 
check  emigration,  and  aimed  particularly  at  certain  distinguished 
characters  of  France,  who  had  chosen  an  asylum  in  the  United 
States.  6th.  The  Sedition  Law,  aimed  at  the  fieedom  of  the  press, 
and  of  public  discussion.  The  two  last  measures  were  considered  as 
<' deliberate,  palpable  and  dangerous"  violations  of  the  constitutkxi, 
and  so  acted  upon  by  all  the  republican  States,  and  by  the  succeeding 
general  administration,  in  every  case.  7th.  The  enlargement  of 
the  federal  judiciary  by  the  creation  of  thirty-six  new  judges;  and 
the  assumption  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  common  law  of  England  was 
the  law  of  the  United  Statejj,  and  that  the  federal  courts  possessed 
jurisdiction  co-extensive  witk  that  law,  to  wit,  over  all  cases  and 
persons.  This  judiciary  arrogation  was  considered  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son as  the  highest  usurpation  of  federal  authority  over  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  States,  and  the  most  daring  experiment  upon  the  liberties 
of  the  people  ever  attempted  by  the  general  government.  To  these 
specific  usurpations  and  avowed  principles  might  be  added  the  grad- 
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ual  and  constant  accumulation  of  power  in  the  general  government, 
at  the  expense  of  the  States,  and  in  the  executive,  at  the  expense 
of  the  legislative  power,  by  the  general  tendency  of  the  administra- 
tive acts,  and  by  investing  the  President  with  extraordinary  discre- 
tionary powers.     Another  question,  on  which  the  parties  of  that 
day  were  strongly  divided,  and  which  indeed  was  the  foundation  of 
every  other,  was  on  the  improvability  of  the  human  mind,  in  science, 
in  ethics,  in  government,  religion,  &c.     The  republicans  advocated 
reformation  of  institutions,  pari  passu  with  the  progress  of  science, 
and  maintained  that  no  definite  limits  could  be  assigned  to  that  pro* 
gress.    The  federalists,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  declared  ene- 
mies of  progressive  reformation.     They  denied  improvement  in  sci- 
ence, government,  religion,  &c.  and  advocated  steady  adherence  to 
the  principles,  practices,  and  institutions  of  our  fathers,  which  they 
represented  as  the  consummation  of  wisdom,  and  acme  of  excel- 
lence, beyond  which  the  human  mind  could  never  advance. 

Against  this  degenerate  and  high  handed  career  of  administra- 
tion, which  was  rapidly  impelling  the  government  into  a  monarchy, 
the  opposition  of  the  people  was  loud  and  uncompromising.     The 
disciples  of  liberty  and  republican  government  adhered  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson with  undiminished  enthusiasm,  not  only  as  the  great  found- 
er of  the  principles  of  republicanism,  but  as  presenting,  by  his  ex* 
tiaordinary  talents,  firmness,  and  superior  station,  the  only  hope  of 
salvation  through  the  awful  crisis  which  threatened  destruction  to 
every  tiling.     The  republican  leaders  in  every  part  of  the  Union, 
leaned  upon  him  as  the  Hercules  of  their  political  strength,  and  the 
Nestor  of  their  political  wisdom.     His  private  correspondence  with 
them,  through  this  gloomy  period  of  our  history,  is  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  powerful  character.     It  forms,  indeed,  an  important  fea- 
ture in  the  secret  annals  of  our  government,  and  an  inexhaustible. 
resource  of  materials  against  the  character  of  those  times,  of  which 
80  plausible  an  idea  has  been  artfully  transmitted  to  posterity.    A 
pretty   copious  selection  from  his  cabinet,   in  a  connected  series, 
through  the  years  '97,  '98  and  '99,  seems  necessary  to  place  the 
public  history,  and  his  own  individual  character  and  transactions, 
in  an  unvarnished  point  of  Ught 

To  General  Gates. — "  I  wish  any  events  could  induce  us  to 
:ease  to  copy  such  a  model,  [the  British  Government,]  and  to  as- 
?ume  the  dignity  of  being  original.     They  bad  their  paper  system. 
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Stockjobbing,  speeulationa,  miblic  ildM,  nionied  inlercst.  &c.,  tn 
ihis  was  conirivcd  for  as.  They  i-ained  iheir  cry  against  jac«tn 
and  revoluLionisis,  we  agiunst  democratic  socieUes  and  auU-fei 
isljs ;  their  alannisls  sounded  insurrection,  ours  marclied  an 
to  look  for  ohc,  but  they  could  not  find  it.  I  wish  the  paralld 
stop  here,  and  thai  we  may  avoid,  instead  of  imitating,  a  g« 
Ixinkj'uiKcy  and  diaaslrous  war. 

"  Congress,  or  rather  the  Representatives,  have  been  a  fori 
debalmg  between  a  more  or  less  irritating  answer  to  llie  Preei 
speech.     The  latter  was  lost  yesteiday,  liy  forty-eight  against 

e  or  fifty-two.  It  is  beHeved,  however,  that  when  tlicy  c« 
propose  measures  leading  directly  to  war,  ihey  will  lose  ea 
tlieir  numbers.  Those  who  have  no  wish  Itui  for  the  peace  oj 
country,  and  lU  independence  of  all  foreign  influenc«,  have  ( 
sLruggle  indeed,  overwhelmed  by  a  cry  as  loud  and  imposiI^ 
it  \i'ere  true,  of  being  under  French  influence,  and  this  rais« 
faction  cona|>osed  of  English  subjects  residing  among  us,  or  s! 
are  tlnglish  in  all  their  relations  and  sentiments.  Howeva 
liencc  wiU  bring  all  to  rights,  and  we  shall  both  liveto  see  thsi 
taken  from  their  faces,  and  our  citizens  sensible  ou  which  sid 
liberty  and  independence  are  sought." 

To  Colonel  Burr.— ''I  hod  always  hoped,  tiiat  tie  pop^ 
of  the  late  President  being  once  witlidrawu  from  active  eSw 
natural  feeliugs  of  the  people  towards  liberty  would  restore  till 
librium  between  the  executive  and  legialaiive  departments, 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  BU))Brior  weight  and  ctl'ect  of  that 
iarity ;  and  that  their  natural  feehngs  of  moral  ubUgtUioa  < 
discountenance  the  ungrateful  predilection  of  the  exectitive  ig 
of  Great  Britidu.  Out  unfortunately,  the  preceding  mesBtg 
relation  to  France]  had  already  alicnuted  the  nation  who  in 
object  of  thenij  had  excited  reaction  from  them,  and  this  n 
has  on  the  minds  of  our  citizens  an  eflect  which  supplies  thai 
Weshiogton  popularity.  This  eflecl  was  sensible  ou  some 
late  congressional  elections,  and  this  il  is  which  baa  ledseq 
republican  majority  in  Congress.  When  it  will  be  reinforced 
depend  on  event?,  and  these  are  so  incalculable,  that  1  consid 
future  character  of  our  republic  as  in  the  air;  indeed  its  hiU 
lune  will  be  in  the  air,  if  war  is  made  on  us  by  France,  and  i 
isiiina  becomes  a  G alio- American  colony. 

"  I  have  been  much  pleased  to  see  a  dawn  of  change  in  ih 
of  your  Stale.  The  late  elections  have  indicated  son* 
which,  at  a  distance,  we  do  not  understand.  However,  wlu 
the  English  influence  in  the  lower,  and  the  Patroon  influx 
the  upper  parts  of  your  State,  I  presume  htlle.is  to  be  hoped, 
prospect  could  be  once  opened  upon  us  of  the  penclratioo  o| 
mto  tlic  eastern  Slates  :  if  the  [t'oplc  there,  wlio  are  uoqM 
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biy  republicans,  could  discover  that  they  have  been  duped  into  the 
support  of  measures  calculated  to  sap  the  very  foundations  of  repub- 
licanism, we  might  still  hope  for  salvation,  and  that  it  would  come, 
as  of  old,  from  the  East  But  will  that  region  ever  awake  to  the 
true  state  of  things  7  Can  the  middle,  southern,  and  western  States 
hold  on  till  they  awake  ?  These  are  painM  and  doubtful  questions : 
and  if,  in  assuring  me  of  your  health,  you  can  give  me  a  comfortable 
solution  of  them,  it  will  relieve  a  mind  devoteid  to  the  preservation 
of  our  republican  government  in  the  true  form  and  spirit  in  which  it 
was  established,  but  almost  oppressed  with  apprehensions  that  fraud 
will  at  length  effect  what  force  could  not,  and  that  what  with  cur- 
rents and  counter-currents,  we  shall  in  the  end,  be  driven  back  to 
the  land  from  which  we  launched  twenty  years  ago.  Indeed,  my 
dear  Sir,  we  have  been  but  a  sturdy  fish  on  the  hook  of  a  dexterous 
angler,  who  letting  us  flounce  till  we  have  spent  our  force,  brings  us 
up  at  last.'' 

To  E.  Gerry. — "  It  was  with  infinite  joy  to  me,  that  you  were 
yesterday  announced  to  the  Senate,  as  Envoy  Extraordinary,  joint- 
ly with  General  Pinckney  and  Mr.  Marshall,  to  the  French  repub- 
lic   It  gave  me  certain  assurances  that  there  would  be  apreponder* 
ance  in  the  mission,  sincerely  disposed  to  be  at  peace  with  the  French 
government  and  nation.    Peace  is  undoubtedly  at  present  the  first 
object  of  our  nation.    Interest  and  honor  are  also  national  consider- 
ations.   But  interest,  duly  weighed,  is  in  iavor  of  peace  even  at  the 
expense  of  spoliations  past  and  future ;  and  honor  cannot  now  be  an 
object.    The  insults  and  injuries  conimitted  on  us  by  both  the  bel- 
ligerent parties,  from  the  beginning  of  1793  to  this  day,  and  still 
<x)ntinuing,  cannot  now  be  wiped  off  by  engaging  in  war  with  one 
of  them.    As  there  is  great  reason  to  expect  this  is  the  last  cam- 
paign in  Europe,  it  would  certainly  be  better  for  us  to  rub  through 
this  year,  as  we  have  done  through  the  four  preceding  ones,  and 
hope  that,  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  we  may  be  able  to  establish 
some  plan  for  our  foreign  connections  more  likely  to  secure  ourpeace, 
interest,  and  honor,  in  future.    Our  countrymen  have  divided  them 
selves  by  such  strong  affections,  to  the  French  and  the  English,  that 
nothing  will  secure  us  intemaUy  but  a  divorce  fix)m  both  nations  ; 
and  this  must  be  the  object  of  every  real  American,  and  its  attain- 
ment is  practicable  without  much  self-denial.    But,  for  this,  peace 
is  necessary.    Be  assured  of  this,  my  dear  Sir,  that  if  we  engage 
in  a  war  during  our  present  passions,  and  our  present  weakness  in 
some  quarters,  our  Union  runs  the  greatest  risk  of  not  coming  out 
of  that  war  in  the  shape  in  which  it  enters  it.    My  reliance  for  our 
preservation  is  in  your  acceptance  of  this  mission.    I  know  the  ten- 
der circumstances  which  will  oppose  themselves  to  it    But  its  dur- 
a,tion  will  be  short,  and  its  reward  long.    You  have  it  in  your  po\^- 
er,  by  accepting  and  determining  the  character  of  the  mission,  tose* 
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cure  the  preseDt  peace  and  eternal  union  of  your  country.  If  you 
decline,  on  motives  of  private  pain,  a  substitute  may  be  named  who 
has  enlisted  his  passions  in  the  present  contest,  and  by  the  prepon- 
derance of  his  vote  in  the  mission  may  entail  on  us  calamities,  your 
share  in  which,  and  your  feelings,  will  outweigh  whatever  pain  a 
temporary  absence  from  your  family  could  give  you.  The  sacrifice 
will  be  short,  the  remorse  would  be  never-ending.  Let  me  then, 
my  dear  Sir,  conjure  your  acceptance,  and  that  you  will,  by  this  act, 
seal  the  mission  with  the  confidence  of  all  parties.  Your  nomina- 
tion has  given  a  spring  to  hope,  which  was  dead  before." 

To  E.  RuTLEDGE. — "  The  events  of  Europe  coming  to  us  in 
astonishing  and  rapid  succession,  to  wit,  the  public  bankruptcy  of 
England,  Bonaparte's  successes,  the  successes  on  the  Rhine,  the 
Austrian  peace,  mutiny  of  the  British  fleet,  Irish  insurrection,  a  de- 
mand of  forty-three  milUons  for  the  current  services  of  the  year,  and 
above  all,  the  warning  voice,  as  is  said,  of  Mr.  King,  to  abandon  aO 
thought  of  connection  with  Great  Britain,  that  she  is  going  down  ir- 
recoverably, and  will  sink  us  also,  if  we  do  not  clear  ourselves,  have 
brought  over  several  to  th^  pacific  party,  so  as,  at  present,  to  give 
majorities  against  all  threatening  measures.    They  go  on  with  fri- 
gates and  fortifications,  because  they  were  going  on  with  them  be- 
fore.   They  direct  eighty  thous&nd  of  their  miUtia  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  service.    But  they  reject  the  propositions  to 
raise  cavalry,  artillery,  and  a  provisional  army,  and  to  trust  private 
ships  with  arms  in  the  present  combustible  state  of  things.    They 
believe  the  present  is  the  last  campaign  of  Europe,  and  wish  to  rub 
through  this  fragment  of  a  year  as  they  have  through  the  four  pie- 
ceding  ones,  opposing  patience  to  insult,  and  interest  to  honor. 
They  will,  therefore,  immediately  adjourn.    This  is  indeed  a  most 
humiliating  state  of  things,  but  it  commenced  in  1793.    Causes 
have  been  adding  to  causes,  and  effects  accumulating  on  effects, 
from  that  time  to  this.    We  had,  in  1793,  the  most  respectable  chai^ 
acter  in  the  universe.    What  the  neutral  nations  think  of  us  now, 
I  know  not ;  but  we  are  low  indeed  with  the  belligerents.    Their 
kicks  and  cuffs  prove  their  contempt.    If  we  weather  the  present 
storm,  I  hope  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  calm  of  peace,  to  jdace 
our  foreign  connections  under  a  new  and  different  anangemenL 
We  must  make  the  interest  of  every  nation  stand  surety  for  their 
justice,  and  their  own  loss  to  follow  injury  to  us,  as  effect  follovra  its 
cause.    As  to  every  thing  except  commerce,  we  ought  to  divorce 
ourselves  from  them  all.    But  this  system  would  require  time,  tem- 
per, wisdom,  and  occasional  sacrifice  of  interest :  and  how  far  all  of 
these  will  be  ours,  our  children  may  see,  but  we  shall  not    The 
passions  are  too  high  at  present,  to  be  cooled  in  our  day.    You  and  I 
have  foimerly  seen  warm  debates  and  high  political  passions.    But 
gentlemen  of  different  pohtics  would  then  speak  to  each  other,  and 
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separate  the  business  of  the  Senate  from  that  of  society/  It  is  not 
80  now.  Men  who  have  been  intimate  all  their  lives,  cross  the 
streeta  to  avoid  meeting,  and  turn  their  heads  another  way,  lest  they 
should  be  obliged  to  touch  their  hats.  This  may  do  for  young 
men  with  whom  passion  is  enjoyment.  But  it  is  afflicting  to  peace- 
able minds.  Tranquillity  is  the  old  man's  milk.  I  go  to  enjoy  it 
in  a  few  days,  and  to  exchange  the  roar  and  tumult  of  bulls  and 
bears,  for  the'  prattle  of  my  grand-children  and  senile  rest  Be 
these  yours,  my  dear  friend,  through  long  years,  with  every  other 
blessing,  and  the  attachment  of  friends  as  warm  and  sincere,  as 
yours  affectionately." 

To  Colonel   Campbell. — "  It  is  true  that  a  party  has  risen 
up  among  us,  or  rather  has  come  among  us,  which  is  endeavoring 
to  separate  us  from  all  friendly  connection  with  France,  to  unite  our 
destinies  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  assimilate  our  govern- 
ment to  theirs.     Our  lenity  in  permitting  the  return  of  the  old  to- 
nes, gave  the  first  body  to  this  party  ;  they  have  been  increased  by 
large  importations  of  British  merchants  and  factors,  by  American 
merchants  dealing  on  British  capital,  and  by  stock  dealers  and  bank- 
ing companies,  who,  by  the  aid  of  a  paper  system,  are  enriching 
themselves  to  the  ruin  of  our  country,  and  swaying  the  government 
by  their  possession  of  the  printing  presses,  which  their  wealth  com- 
mands(,  and  by  other  means,  not  always  honorable  to  the  character 
of  our  countrymen.    Hitherto,  their  influence  and  their  system  have 
been  irresistible,  and  they  have  raised  up  an  executive  power  which 
is  too  strong  for  the  legislature.     But  I  flatter  myself  they  have  pas- 
sed their  zenith.     The  people,  while  these  things  were  doing,  were 
lulled  into  rest  and  security  from  a  cause  which  no  longer  exists. 
No  prepossessions  now  will  shut  their  ears  to  truth.     They  begin 
U)  see  to  what  port  their  leaders  were  steering  during  their  slum- 
bers, and  there  is  yet  time  to  haul  in,  if  we  can  avoid  a  war  with 
France.     AH  can  be  done  peaceably,  by  the  people  confining  their 
choice  of  Representatives  and  Senators  to  persons  attached  to  re- 
publican government  and  tlie  principles  of  1776,  not  office  hunters, 
but  farmers,  whose  interests  are  entirely  agricultural.     Such  men 
are  the  true  representatives  of  the  great  American  interest,  and  are 
alone  to  be  relied  on  for  expressing  the  proper  American  sentiments. 
We  owe  gratitude  to  France,  justice  to  England,  good  will  to  all, 
and  subservience  to  none.     All  this  must  be  brought  about  by  the 
people,  using  their  elective  rights  with  prudence  and  self-possession, 
and  not  suffering  themselves  to  be  duped  by  treacherous  emissaries. 
It  was  by  the  sober  sense  of  our  citizens  that  we  were  safely  and 
steadily  conducted  from  monarchy  to  republicanism,  ant}  it  is  by 
the  same  agency  alone  we  can  be  kept  from  falling  back." 

To  J.  Madison. — "  I  wrote  you  last  on  the  15th  ;  since  that, 
yours  of  the  12th  has  been  received.     Smce  that,  too,  a  gieat  change 
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hais  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  oui'  puliucal  aiOHl 
Tbe  niei'chanu,  aa  before,  coDtiniie,  a  respectable  part  of  th 
wish  lo  avoid  arming.  The  French  decree  o|>cnncd  on  thai 
i^ative,  producing  more  alarm  than  resentment :  on  the  Bq 
latives,  differently,  It  excited  indignation  higlily  in  the  wiy 
though  1  do  no!  know  that  it  had  added  any  new  friends  to  tl 
of  the  question,  We  atiJl  hoped  a  majority  of  alxjut  four  ;  I 
insane  message  which  you  will  see  in  iIjc  pubhi;  papers  t 
great  effect,  Exultation  on  the  one  side,  and  a  certainly  of  t 
while  tlie  other  is  petrified  with  astonishment.  Our  Evans,  j 
his  soul  is  wrapt  up  in  tbe  sentiments  of  this  message,  yel  iM 
give  a  vote  openly  for  it,  is  gtMng  ofl'  lo-morrow,  as  is  said, 
who  countj  say  there  are  still  two  members  of  the  other  ek 
will  come  over  to  that  of  peace.  If  so,  the  memtiens  will  be  | 
measures,  fifty-two,  against  lliem  fifty-three ;  if  all  are  preai 
cept  Evans,  The  question  is,  what  is  lo  be  nttem[)led,  suf 
we  have  a  majority  i  I  suggest  two  tilings  :  1,  As  the  Pn 
de^-'Iares  he  has  withdrawn  tbe  executive  prohibition  to  ora 
Congress  should  pass  a  legislative  one.  if  that  should  fa3 
i^enate,  it  would  heap  coaU  of  tire  on  their  heads.  2.  An 
nothing  and  to  gain  lime  is  every  thing  mth  u^,  1  propose,  \^ 
shall  come  to  a  resolution  of  adjournment, '  in  ordertogo  \u4 
consult  their  constituents  on  the  great  crisis  of  American  aJSij 
existing.'  Besides  gaining  time  enough  by  this,  lo  allow  1 
scciu  on  England  to  have  its  effect  here  as  welt  as  there,  it ' 
a  means  of  exciting  the  whole  body  of  the  people  from  ihs  fl 
inattention  in  which  they  are ;  il  will  reqnire  every  member 
for  the  sense  of  his  district  by  petition  or  instruction  -,  it  vi 
ihe  people  with  which  side  of  the  House  their  safety  as  well  J 
rights  rest,  by  showing  ihein  which  is  for-war  and  which  fori 
and  their  represenlaiives  will  return  here  invigorated  hy  the  a 
support  o(  the  American  people.  I  do  not  know,  however,  l| 
this  will  be  approved,  as  there  has  been  iitlle  considtationl 
subject.  We  see  a  new  instance  of  the  inefficiency  of  coofti 
al  guards.  We  had  relied  wnth  great  aenirity  on  that  fti 
which  requires  two-thirds  of  the  legislatuie  to  declare  wai* 
this  is  completely  eluded  hy  a  majority's  taking  such  measi 
will  be  sure  to  produce  wai'.  I  wrote  you  in  my  Inst,  thai 
tempt  was  to  lie  made  on  that  day  in  Senate,  to  declare  the  j 
diency  of  renewing  our  treaties.  Gut  the  measure  is  ptil  oq 
tbe  hope  of  its  being  attempted  under  better  auspices.  Ton 
the  subject  of  war,  it  is  quite  impof=ai!ile,  wheu  we  con6ider| 
existing  circumstances,  to  find  any  reason  in  its  favor  reeultifl 
views  either  of  interest  or  honor,  and  plausiitle  enough  W  i 
eveu  on  tlie  weakest  mind ;  and  especially,  when  it  would^ 
derlaken  by  a  majority  of  oue  or  two  only,  Whatever  then) 
«tock  of  charity  or  liberality,  we  must  resort  to  other  viewsj 
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those  SO  well  known  to  have  been  entertained  at  Annapolis,  and  af- 
terwards at  the  grand  convention,  by  a  particular  set  of  men,  present 
themselves  as  those  alone  which  can  account  for  so  extraordinary  a 
degree  of  impetuosity.  Perhaps,  instead  of  what  was  then  in  con- 
templation, a  separation  of  the  Union,  which  has  been  so  much  the 
topic  to  the  eastward  of  late,  may  be  the  thing  aimed  at." 

To  J.  Madison. — "  The  bill  for  the  naval  armament  [twelve 
vessels]  passed  by  a  majority  of  about  four  to  three  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  :  all  restrictions  on  the  objects  for  which  the  vessels 
should  be  used  were  struck  out.     The  bill  for  establishing  a  depart- 
ment of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  tried  yesterday,  on  its  passage 
to  the  third  reading,  and  prevailed  by  forty-seven  against  forty-one. 
It  will  be  read  the  third  time  to-day.     The  provisional  army  of  twen- 
ty  thousand  men  will  meet  some  difficulty.     It  would  surely  be  re- 
jected if  our  members  were  all  here.     GUes,  Clopton,  Cabell,  and 
Nicholas  have  gone,  and  Clay  goes  to-morrow.    He  received  here 
news  of  the  death  of  his  wife.     Parker  has  completely  gone  over  to 
the  war  party.    In  this  state  of  things  they  will  carry  what  they 
please.    One  of  the  war  party,  in  a  fit  of  unguarded  passion,  de- 
clared some  time  ago  they  would  pass  a  citizen  bill,  an  alien  bill, 
and  a  sedition  bill :  accordindy,  some  days  ago,  Colt  laid  a  motion 
on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Repre$cntative8  for  modifying  the  citi- 
zen law.     Their  threats  pointed  at  Gallatin,  and  it  is  beUeved  they 
will  endeavor  to  reach  him  by  this  bill.    Yesterday  Mr.  HiUhouse 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  Senate  a  motion  for  giving  power  to  send 
away  suspected  aliens.    This  is  understood  to  be  meant  for  Yolney 
and  Collot.    But  it  will  not  stop  there  when  it  gets  into  a  course  of 
execution.    There  is  now  only  wanting,  to  accomplish  the  whole 
declaration  before  mentioned,  a  sedition  bill,  which  we  shall  cer- 
tainly soon  see  proposed.     The  object  of  that,  is  the  suppression  of 
the  whig  presses.    Bache's  has  been  particulafiy  named.    That  pa- 
per, and  also  Carey's  totter  for  want  of  subscriptions.    We  should 
really  exert  ourselves  to  procure  them,  for  if  these  papers  fall,  repub- 
licanism will  be  entirely  brow  beaten." 

To  J.  Taylor. — "  Mr.  New  showed  me  your  letter  on  the 
subject  of  the  patent,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  observing 
what  fou  said  as  to  the  effect,  with  you,  of  public  proceediujgs, 
and  that  it  was  not  uqwise  now  to  estimate  the  separate  mass  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  with  a  view  to  their  separate  exis- 
tence.     It  is  true  that  we  are^  completely  under  the  saddle  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  that  they  ride  us  very  hard, 
cnielly  insulting  our  feelings,  as  well  as  exhausting  our  strength 
and    subsistence.    Their  natural  friends,  the  three  other  eastern 
States,  join  them  from  a  sort  of  family  pride,  and  they  hare  the 
art  to    divide  certain  other  parts  of  the  Union  so  as  to  make  use 
of  them  to  govern  the  whole.    This  is  not  new,  it  is  the  old  prac- 
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tice  of  despots  ;  to  use  a  part  of  the  people  to  keep  the  rest  in  order. 
And  those  who  have  once  got  an  ascendency,  and  possessed  them- 
selves of  all  the  resources  of  the  nation,  their  revenues  and  offices, 
have  immense  means  for  retaining  their  advantage.  But  our  pre- 
sent situation  is  not  a  natural  one.  The  repubUcans,  through  ev- 
ery part  of  the  Union,  say,  that  it  was  the  irresistible  influence  and 
popularity  of  General  Washington  played  otf  by  the  cunning  of 
Hamilton,  which  turned  the  government  over  to  anti  republican 
hands,  or  turned  the  republicans  chosen  by  the  people  into  anti-re- 
publicans. He  dehvered  it  over  to  his  successor  in  this  state,  and 
very  untoward  events  since,  improved  with  great  artifice,  have  pro- 
duced on  the  public  mind  the  impressions  we  see.  But  still  I  re- 
peat it,  this  is  not  the  natural  state.  Time  alone  would  bring  round 
an  order  of  things  more  correspondent  to  the  sentiments  of  our  con- 
stituents. But  are  there  no  events  impending,  which  will  do  it 
within  a  few  months  ?  The  crisis  with  England,  the  pubUc  and 
authentic  avowal  of  sentiments  hostile  to  the  leading  principles  of 
our  constitution,  the  prospect  of  a  war,  in  which  we  shall  stand 
alone,  land  tax,  stamp  tax,  increase  of  public  debt,  &c.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  in  every  free  and  deliberating  society,  there  must,  from  the 
nature  of  man,  be  opposite  parties,  and  violent  dissensions  and  dis- 
cords ;  and  one  of  these,  for  the  most  part,  must  prevail  over  the  oth- 
er for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  Perhaps  this  party  division  is  ne- 
cessary to  induce  each  to  watch  and  delate  to  the  people  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  other.  But  if  on  a  temporary  superiority -of  the  one 
party,  the  other  is  to  resort  to  a  scission  of  the  Union,  no  federal  gov- 
ernment can  ever  exist.  If  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  present  rule  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  we  break  the  Union,  will  the  evil 
stop  there  ?  Suppose  the  New  England  States  alone  cut  off;  will 
our  natures  be  changed  ?  Are  we  not  men  still  to  (he  south  of  that, 
and  with  all  the  passions  of  men  ?  Immediately,  we  shall  see  a 
Pennsylvania  and  a  Virginia  party  arise  in  the  residuary  confeder- 
acy, and  the  pubUc  mind  will  be  distracted  with  the  same  party 
spirit.  What  a  game  too  will  the  one  party  have  in  their  hands, 
by  eternally  threatening  the  other,  that  unless  they  do  so  and  so, 
they  will  join  their  northern  neighbors.  If  we  reduce  our  Union  to 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  immediately  the  conflict  will  be  estab 
lished  between  the  representatives  of  these  two  States,  and  they  will 
end  by  breaking  into  their  simple  units.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  an 
association  of  men  who  will  not  quarrel  with  one  another  is  a  tbin^ 
which  never  yet  existed,  from  the  greatest  confederacy  of  nations 
down  to  a  town  meeting  or  a  vestry ;  seeing  that  we  roust  have 
somebody  to  quarrel  witLj  I  had  rather  keep  our  New  England  as- 
sociates for  that  purpose,  than  to  see  our  bickerings  transferred  to 
others.  They  are  circumscribed  within  such  narrow  limits,  and 
their  population  so  full,  that  their  members  will  ever  be  the  minor- 
ity, and  they  are  marked,  like  the  Jews,  with  such  a  perverBity  of 
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character,  as  to  constitute,  from  that  circumstance,  the  natural  di« 
vkion  of  oiir  parties.    A  little  patience,  and  we  shall  see  the  reign 
of  witches  pass  over,  their  spells  dissolved,  and  the  people  recovering 
their  true  sight,  restoring  their  government  to  its  true  principles.    It 
is  true,  that  in  the  mean  time,  we  are  suffering  deeply  in  spirit,  and 
incurring  the  horrors  of  a  war,  and  long  oppressions  of  enormous 
public  debt    But  who  can  say  what  woijdd  be  the  evils  ofa  scission, 
and  when  and  where  they  would  end  ?    Better  keep  together  as 
we  ar^,  haul  off  from  Europe  as  soon  as  we  can,  and  from  all  at- 
tachment to  any  portions  of  it ;  and  if  they  show  their  powers  just 
sufficiently  to  hoop  us  together,  it  will  be  the  happiest  situation  in 
which  we  can  exist    If  the  game  runs  sometimes  against  us  at 
home,  we  must  have  patience  till  luck  turns,  and  then  we  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  winning  back  the  principles  we  have  lost.    For 
this  is  a  game  where  principles  are  the  stake.    Better  luck,  there- 
fore,  to  us  all,  and  health,  happiness,  and  friendly  salutations  to 
yourself." 

To  E.  Pendleton. — ''  I  wrote  you  a  petition  on  the  29th  of 
January.    I  know  the  extent  of  this  trespass  on  your  tranquillity, 
and  how  indiscreet  it  would  haVe  been  under  any  other  circumstan- 
ces.    But  the  fate  of  this  country,  whether  it  shall  be  irretrievably 
plunged  into  a  form  of  government  rejected  by  the  makers  of  the 
constitution,  or  shall  get  back  to  the  true  principles  of  that  instru- 
ment, depends  on  the  turn  which  things  may  take  within  a  short 
period  of  time  ensuing  the  present  moment.    The  violations  of  the 
constitution,  propensities  to  war,  to  expense,  and  to  a  particular  foi- 
eign  connection,  which  we  have  lately  seen,  are  becoming  evident 
to  the  people,  and  are  dispelling  that  mist  which  X.  Y.  Z.  has 
spread  before  their  eyes.     This  State  is  coming  forward  with  a 
boldness  not  yet  seen.    Even  the  Grerman  counties  of  York  and 
iLancaster,  hitherto  the  most  devoted,  have  come  about,  and  by  pe- 
titions with  four  thousand  signers  remonstrate  agaibit  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws,  standing  armies,  and  discretionary  powers  in  the  Pres- 
ident.     New- York  and  Jersey  are  also  getting  into  great  agitation. 
In.  this  State,  we  fear  that  the  ill-designing  may  produce  insurrec- 
t  ion .     Nothing  could  be  so  fatal.    Any  thing  like  force  would  check 
the  progress  of  the  public  opinion  and  rally  them  round  the  gov- 
ernment.    This  is  not  the  kind  of  opposition  the  American  people 
will  permit.    But  keep  away  all  show  of  force,  and  they  will  bear 
cfo wn  the  evil  propensities  of  the  government,  by  the  constitutional 
means  of  election  and  petition.    If  we  can  keep  quiet,  therefore,  the 
tide  now  turning  will  take  a  steady  and  proper  direction.     Even  in 
New  Hampshire  there  are  strong  symptoms  of  a  rising  inquietude. 
In   this  state  of  things,  my  dear  Sir,  it  is  more  in  your  power  than 
a.iiy  other  man's  in  the  United  States,  to  give  the  coup  de  grace  to 
the  ruinous  principles. and  practices  we  have  seen.    In  hopes  you 
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have  cotisenled  to  it,  I  shall  furnish  to  you  some  additional  matter 
whkh  has  arisen  since  my  last." 

To  T.  LoMAX. — "  You  ask  for  any  communicatiou  I  may  be 
able  to  make,  which  may  administer  comfort  to  you.     I  can  give 
that  which  is  solid.     The  spirit  of  1776  is  not  dead.     It  has  only 
been  slumbering.     The  body  of  the  American  people  is  substantial- 
ly republican.     But  their  virtuous  feelings  have  been,  played  on  by 
some  fact  with  more  fiction  ;  they  have  been  the  dupes  of  artful 
manoeuvres,  and  made  for  a  moment  to  be  willing  instruments  in 
forging  chains  for  themselves.     But  time  and  truth  have  dissipated 
the  delusion,  knd  opened  their  eyes.     They  see  now  that  France  has 
sincerely  wished  peace,  and  their  seducers  have  wished  war,  as  well 
for  the  loaves  and  fishes  which  arise  out  of  war  expenses,  as  for  the 
chance  of  changing  the  constitution,  while  the  people  should  have 
time  to  contemplate  nothing  but  the, levies  of  men  and  money. 
Pennsylvania,  Jersey,  and  New  York  are  coming  majestically  round 
to  the  true  principles.     In  Pennsylvania,  thirteen  out  of  twenty- 
two  counties  had  already  petitioned  on  the  alien  and  sedition  laws. 
Jersey  and  New  York  Imd  begun  the  same  movement,  and  though 
the  rising  of  Congress  stops  ^at  channel  for  the  expression  of  th^ 
sentiment,  the  sentiment  is  going  on  rapidly,  and  before  their  next 
meeting  those  three  States  wUl  be  soUdly  embodied  in  sentiment  with 
the  six  southern  and  western  ones.     The  atrocious  proceedings  of 
Prance  towards  this  country  had  well  nigh  destroydd  its  Ubenies. 
The  Anglomen  and  mpnocrats  had  soartfiiUy  confounded  the  cause 
of  France  with  that  of  freedom,  that  both  went  down  in  the  same 
scale.     I  sincerely  join  you  in  abjuring  all  political  connection  with 
every  foreign  power  :  and  though  I  cordially  wish  well  to  the  pro- 
gress of  liberty  in  all  nations,  and  would  for  ever  give  it  the  weight 
of  our  countenance,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  touched  without  contaai- 
ination,  from  their  other  bad  principles.     Commerce  with  all  na- 
tions, alliance  kvitJbi  none,  should  be  our  motto.'' 

To  E.  Randolph. — "  Of  all  the  doctrines  which  have  ever  been 
broached  by  the  federal  government,  the  novel  one,  of  the  common 
law  being  in  force  and  cognizable  as  an  existing  law  in  their  court9| 
is  to  me  the  most  formidable.  All  their  other  assumptions  of  tin- 
given  powers  have  been  in  the  detail.  The  bank  law,  the  treaty 
doctrine,  the  sedition  act,  alien  act,  the  undertaking  to  change  the 
State  laws  of  evidence  in  the  State  courts  by  certain  parts  of  the 
gtamp  act,  &c.  &c.  have  been  solitary,  unconsequential,  timid 
things,  in  comparison  with  the  audacious,  barefaced,  and  s^^-eepiog 
pretension  to  a  system  oP  law  for  the  United  States,  without  the 
adoption  of  their  legislature,  and  so  infinitely  beyond  their  power  to 
adopt.  If  this  assumption  be  yielded  to,  the  State  courts  may  be 
shut  up,  as  there  will  then  be  nothing  to  hinder  citizens  of  the 
same  State  suing  each  other  in  the  federal  courts  in  every  case,   cis 
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on  a  bond  for  iostaace,  because  the  commoa  law  obHges  payment 
of  it,  and  the  coininon  law  they  say  is  their  law.    *    *    * 

"  I  think  it  will  be  of  great  importance,  when  you  come  to  the 
proper  part,  to  portray  at  full  length  the  consequences  of  this  new 
doctrine,  that  the  common  law  is  the  law  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  their  courts  have,  of  course,  jurisdiction  co-extensive  with  the 
law,  that  is  to  say,  general  over  all  cases  and  persons.  But  great 
heavens !  Who  could  have  conceived  in  1789,  that  within  ten  years 
we  should  have  to  combat  such  windmills." 

To  S.  Adams. — "  A  letter  from  you,  my  respectable  friend,  after 
three  and  twenty  years  of  separation,  has  given  me  a  pleasure  I 
cannot  express.     It  recalls  to  my  mind  tlie  anxious  days  we  then 
passed  in  struggUng  for  the  cause  of  mankind.    Your  principles 
have  been  test^  in  the  crucible  of  time,  and  have,  come  out  pure. 
You  have  proved  that  it  was  monarchy,  and  not  merely  British 
monarchy,  you  opposed.    A  government  by  representatives,  elected 
by  the  people  at  short  periods,  was  our  object,  and  our  maxim  at 
tliat  day  was,  ^  Where  annual  election  en&,  tyranny  begins ;'  nor 
have  our  departures  from  it  been  sanctioned  by  the  happiness  of 
their  effects.    A  debt  of  an  hundred  milUons  growing  by  usurious 
interest,  and  an  artificial  paper  phalanx  overriding  the  agricultural 
mass  of  our  country,  with  other  et  eetemsy  have  a  portentous  as- 
pect. 

<'I  fear  our  friends  on  the  other  side  the  water,  laboring  in  the 
same  cause,  have  yet  a  great  deal  of  crime  and  of  misery  to  wade 
through.  My  confidence  had  been  placed  in  the  head,  not  in  the 
heart  of  Bonaparte.  I  hoped  he  would  calculate .  truly  the  differ- 
ence between  the  fame  of  a  Washington  and  a  Cromwell.  What- 
ever his  views  may  be,  he  has  at  least  transferred  the  destinies  of 
the  republic  from  the  civil  to  the  miUtary  arni.  Some  will  us^  this 
as  a  lesson  against^the  practicability  of  republican  government.  I 
read  it  as  a  lesson  against  the  danger  of  standing  armies. 

''  Adieu,  my  ever  respected  and  venejrable  friend.  May  that  kind 
overruling  Providence  which  has  so  long  spared  you  to  our  coun- 
fxy,  still  foster  your  remaining  years  with  whatever  may  make  them 
comfortable  to  yourself  and  soothing  to  your  friends.  Accept  the 
cordial  salutations  of  your  aflectionate  friend." 

To  G.  Granger. — "  The  true  theory  of  our  constitution  is  sure- 
ly the  wisest  and  best,  that  the  States  are  independent  as  to  every* 
tiling'  within  themselves,  and  united  as  to  every  thing  respecting 
foreign  nations.    Let  the  General  Government  be  reduced  to  for- 
eign concerns  only,  and  let  our  afibirs  be  disentangled  from  those  of 
aJl  other  nations,  except  as  to  commerce,  which  the  merchants  will 
manage  the  better,  the  more  they  are  left  free  to  manage  for  them- 
selves, and  our  General  Government  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  sim- 
ple organization,  and  a  very  unexpensive  one ;  a  few  plain  duties  to 
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be  performed  by  a  few  servants.  But  I  repeat,  that  this  nmpie 
and  economical  mode  of  government  can  never  be  secured,  if  tne 
New  England  States  continue  to  support  the  contrary  system.  I 
r^oice,  therefore,  in  every  appearance  of  their  returning  to  those 
principles  which  I  had  always  imagined  to  be  almost  innate  in 
them.  In  this  State,  a  few  persons  were  deluded  by  the  X.  Y.  Z. 
duperies.  You  saw  the  effect  of  it  in  our  last  Congressional  rq[>- 
lesentatives,  chosen  under  their  influence.  This  experiment  on 
their  credulity  is  now  seen  into,  and  our  next  representation  will 
be  as  republican  as  it  has  heretofore  been.  On  the  whole,  we  hope, 
that  by  a  part  of  the  Union  having  held  on  to  the  princi^es  of  the 
constitution,  time  has  been  given  to  the  States  to  recover  from  the 
temporary  phrenzy  into  which  they  have  been  decoyed,  to  rally 
round  the  constitution,  and  to  rescue  it  from  the  destruction  with 
which  it  had  been  threatened  even  at  theii  own  hands.'' 

To  Doctor  Rush. — "  I  promised  you  a  letter  on^  Christianity, 
which  I  have  not  foigotten.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  because  I  have 
reflected  on  it,  that  I  find  much  more  time  necessary  for  it  than  I 
can  at  present  dispose  of.    I  have  a  view  of  the  subject  which  ought 
to  displease  neither  the  rational  Christian  nor  Deist,  and  would  re- 
concile many  to  a  character  they  have  too  hasdiy  rejected.     I  do 
not  know  that  it  would  reconcile  the  germs  irritcMle  va4um, 
who  are  all  in  arms  against  me.    Their  hostility  is  on  too  interest*^ 
ing  ground  to  be  softened.    The  delusion  into  which  the  X.  Y.  Z. 
plot  showed  it  possible  to  push  the  people ;  the  successful  expert- 
ment  made  under  the  prevalence  of  that  delusion  on  the  clause  of 
the  constitution,  .which,  while  it  secured  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
covered  also  the  freedom  of  religion,  had  given  to  the  clergy  a  ver}- 
favorite  hope  of  obtaining  an  establishment  of  a  particular  form  of 
Christianity  through  the  United  States ;  and  as  every  sect  believes^ 
its  own  form  the  true  one,  every  one  perhaps  hoped  for  his  own. 
but  especially  the  Episcopalians  and  Congregationalists.    The  re- 
turning good  sense  of  our  country  threatens  abortion  to  their  hopes, 
and  they  believe  that  any  portion  of  power  confided  to  me,  will  be 
exerted  in  opposition  to  their  schemes.    And  they  believe  rightly  ; 
for  I  have  sworn,  upon  the  altar  of  God,  eternal  hostility  against 
every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man.     But  this  is  aU  they 
have  to  fear  from  me ;  and  enough  too  in  their  opinion.     And 
this  is  tne  cause  of  their  printing  lying  pamphlets  against  me,  for^r* 
ing  conversations  for  me  with  Mazzei,  Bishop  Madison,  d&c.  which 
are  absolute  falsehoods  without  a  circumstance  of  truth  to  rest  on  ; 
falsehoods,  too,  of  which  I  acquit  Mazzei  and  Bishop  Madison,  for 
they  are  men  of  truth." 

Despairing  of  making  any  head  against  the  monarchical  ascen- 
dency in  Congress,  where  they  were  brow-beaten  by  a  bold  and 
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overwhelming  majority,  the  republican  leaders  formed  the  determin- 
ation, on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  abandon  that 
ground,  one  and  all,  to  retire  within  their  respective  State  Legisla- 
tures, *  embody  whatsoever  resistance  they  could,  and  if  ineffectual, 
to  perish  there  as  in  the  Jast  ditch.'  This  course  was  accordingly 
adopted.  Mr.  Jefferson  remained  alone  in  the  Senate,  where  his 
office  confined  him,  and-Mr.  Gallatin,  in  the  House.  Continuing 
undismayed  at  theu"  posts,  in  defiance  of  the  insults  and  indignities 
of  the  dominant  faction,  they  preserved  tlie  republicans  in  Congress, 
in  firm  phalanx,  until  the  State  Legislatures  could  brinof  up  the 
weight  of  their  resistance.  Mr.  Madison  went  into  the  Virginia 
Legislature,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  into  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky. 
At  a  consultation  between  these  gentlemen  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  engaging  the  co-operation  of  these  two  Slates, 
who  were  wedded  in  principle  and  sympathy,  in  an  energetic  pro- 
testation against  the  constitutionality  of  various  acts  of  administra- 
tion, particularly  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  would  be  the  'best 
method  of  manifesting  the  public  sentiment,  and  awaking  the  peo- 
ple to  a  proper  cognizance  of  their  affairs.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  press- 
ed by  the  other  gentlemen  to  draft  the  necessary  resolutions  for 
this  purpose,  to  be  offered  to  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky.  After  a 
solemn  assurance  given,  that  it  should  never  be  known  from  what 
quarter  they  came,  he  consented ;  and  Mr.  Nicholas  undertook,  on 
his  part,  to  propose  and  carry  them  through.  Accordingly  on  the 
10th  of  November,  1798,  they  were  proposed  by  Mr.  Nicholas,  and 
passed  with  great  unanimity. 

These  were  the  celebrated  "Kentucky  Resolutions,"  which  are  al- 
lowed to  have  saved  the  Constitution  in  its  last  struggle.  They  were 
followed,  the  next  month,  by  the  equally  celebrated  "  Virginia  Res- 
olutions," drawn  by  Mr.  Madison,  on  principles  entirely  analogous ; 
and  afterAvards,  by  corresponding  demonstrations  of  political  senti- 
ment in  other  republican  States.  They  are  too  voluminous  to 
admit  insertion,  in  extenso.  The  principles  advanced  by  them, 
established  the  republican  creed  on  the  fundamental  and  agitating 
question  concerning  the  distribution  of  powers,  intended  by  the 
Constitution,  between  the  General  and  State  Governments.  They 
resolved,  that  the  general  compact  of  union  between  the  States, 
was  constituted  for  special  pui'poses,  and  with  certain  definite  pow- 
ers, each  Slate  reserving  to  itself  the  residuary  mass  of  right  for 
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sell'  f,roveniniejil.  Tliai  wheucver  tlie  General  Govt 
surned  iiiidelpgaied  powers,  its  acts  were  inaiithoritaiive  a 
anil  ihal  eacli  Siale,  being  an  integral  parly  to  the  compact,  ol 
which  tliere  was  no  common  judge,  had  n  right  to  judge  fw  il- 
self,  OB  well  of  infractions,  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  rr- 
dreea.  After  demonstrating  the  imt-onslitutionality  of  the  -4Iien 
und  Sedition  laws,  on  a  variel  y  of  grounds',  and  liy  a  series  ol  f'nl*- 
orate  deductions,  after  declaring  an  invioli^lilc  attachment  to  lin- 
Union,  and  an  anxious  desire  for  its  preservation,  llic  resolutions 
conclnde  as  follows : 

"  That  these  and  successive  acts  of  the  same  character,  huIck 
arrested  on  the  thiesbold,  may  tend  to  drive  these  States  into  rev(v 
lution  and  blood,  and  will  furnish  new  caluninies  against  repuldi- 
can  govern;nents,  and  new  pretexts  for  those  who  wish  it  to  be  be- 
lieved, that  man  cannot  be  governed  but  by  a  rod  of  iron ;  tfiat  u 
would  be  adangeroiis  delusion,  werea  confidence  in  the  menofonr 
choice,  to  silence  our  fears  for  the  safety  of  our  rights  ;  that  confi- 
dence is  every  where  the  parent  of  despotism ;  free  government  is 
founded  in  jealousy  and  not  in  confidence  ;  it  is  jealousy  nod  uol 
confidence  which  prescribes  limited  Constitutions  U>  bind  down 
those  whom  we  are  obliged  to  trust  with  power ;  that  our  Consiilu- 
tion  has  accordingly  flsed  the  limits  to  which  and  no  (urtber  our 
confidence  may  go  >  and  lei  the  honest  advocate  of  confidence  read 
the  Alien  and  SeJiition  aas,  and  say  if  the  Constitution  hat  not 
heea  wise  in  fixing  limits  to  the  Government  it  creJiled,  and  whctli- 
er  we  should  be  wise  in  destroying  those  limits?  Lei  him  say 
what  the  Government  is  if  it  he  not  a  tyranny,  which  the  men  of 
OTir  choice  have  conferred  on  the  President,  and  the  President  of 
our  choice  has  assented  to  and  accepted  over  tlie  friendly  slrangCT^. 
to  whom  the  mild  spirit  of  our  country  and  its  laws  had  plrn^ 
hospitality  and  protection ;  ihal  the  men  of  our  chdce  have  more 
respected  the  hare  suspicions  of  the  President,  than  the  solid  rights 
of  innocence,  the  claims  of  juslificatioi^,  the  sacred  force  ol  iniih, 
and  the  forma  and  substance  of  law  and  justice.  In  questions  of 
power  then  lei  no  more  be  heard  of  confidence  in  man,  bui  hind 
liim  down  from  mischief,  by  ihe  chains  of  the  Consliluliou.  Tbu 
this  Couimonwealth  does  therefore,  call  on  its  Co-States  for  an  ex- 
pression of  their  senlimenis  on  the  ads  concerning  Aliens,  und  for 
ibe  punishment  ot  certain  crimes  licrein  before  specified,  [dainty 
declaring  whether  these  acts  arc  or  are  not  authoriz.ed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Compact.  And  it  doubts  nol  thai  their  sense  will  be  to  an- 
nounced, as  to  prove  their  attachment  unaltered  to  limited  gwera- 
meni,  whether  general  or  particular,  and  lliat  ihe  rights  and  liber- 
liee  of  iheir  Co-Siates,  will  be  exposed  to  no  dangers  by  remunipz 
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embaiked  on  a  common  bottom  with  their  own — That  they  will 
concur  with  this  Commonwealth  in  considering  the  said  acts  as  so 
palpably  against  the  Constitution,  as  to  amount  to  an  undisguised 
declaralioo,  that  the  compact  is  not  meant  to  be  the  measure  of  the 
powers  of  the  General  Government,  but  that  it  will  proceed  in  the 
exercise  over  these  States  of  all  powers  whatsoever — That  they 
will  view  this  as  seizing  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  consolidating 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Government  with  a  power  as- 
sumed to  bind  the  States,  (not  merely  in  cases  made  Federal,)  but 
in  all  cases  whatsoever,  by  laws  made,  not  with  their  consent,  but^ 
by  others  against  their  consent — That  this  would  be  to  surrender 
the  form  of  government  we  have  chosen,  and  to  live  under  one  de- 
riving its  powers  from  its  own  will,  and  not  from  our  authority — 
and  that  the  Co-States  recurring  to  their  natural  right  in  cases  not 
made  Federal,  will  concur  in  declaring  these  acts  void  and  of  no 
force,  and  will  each  unite  with  this  Commonwealth  in  requesting 
their  repeal  at  the  next  session  of  Congress." 

From  the  warmth  with  which  Mr.  Jefferson  embarked  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  administration,  it  might  be  inferred  that  he  permitted 
his  political  feelings  to  influence  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties.    But  this  was  not  the  case.     He  presided  over  the  Senate, 
with  a  dignity  never  excelled,  and,  although  composed  for  the  mosi 
j[)art  of  bis  political  enemies,  with  an  impartiality,  which  the  rancor 
and  madness  of  the  times  never  attempted  to  impeach.    How  at- 
tentive he  was  to  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  how  accurately  he 
understood  the  rules  of  parliamentary  order,  incident  to  that  station, 
is  attested  \>y  his  "  Manual,"  a  work  which  he  at  this  time  pub- 
lished; and  which  has  ever  since  been  the  guide  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

Soon  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  political  contest  for  his 
successor  was  renewed  with  increased  vehemence  and  agitation. 
Mr.  JefTerson  was  again,  with  one  accord,  selected  as-the  republican 
caxididate  for  the  Presidency,  and  Aaron  Burr  of  New  York,  for 
the  oflSce  of  Vice  President.  With  equal  unanimity,  John  Adams, 
tlie  incumbent,  and  Charles  C.  Pinkney  of  South  Carolina,  were 
designated  as  the  candidates  of  the  federal  party. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  and  painful  task  to  describe  the  long  and 
terrible  ordeal  of  bigotry,  fanaticism,  political  malevolence  and  vitu- 
peration, through  which  Mr.  JefTerson  was  called  to  pass.  The 
general  character  of  those  scandalous  annals  is  matter  of  prover- 
bial notoriety.     The  press  was  made  to  giDan  with  daily  and  inor- 


diiiate  ravinga  against  a  public  character,  u'ho!«  principles  ti 
ohitionizcd  one  hemisphere,  and  astonished  and  agilated  the 
and  whose  only  crime  was,  that  he  had  not  joined  in  the  au 
conspiracy  to  cheat  the  people  of  all  that  they  had  lecofei 
coHEecrated  liy  their  blood  and  treasure.  The  pulpit  was  df 
ed  into  the  profligate  eervice,  nnd  became  the  ready  hnndi 
the  press,  in  echoing  and  re-echoing  the  licentious  reproba 
the  nioniuchical  faclion.  IS'o  one  who  was  a  stranger  to  t^ 
inendous  contest,  can  adequately  conceive  the  diabolism  i 
sanity  of  the  pulpit  ftilrninations  and  pamphleteering  anatbl 
the  traitorous  conspirators  of  Church  and  Slate,  to  identify  i 
canism  with  uifidelity,  and  sink  iheni  irrecoverably  together, 
ry  inetrument  of  imposition  wna  employed,  and  every  spi 
engine  which  could  be  braughl  to  l>ear  upon  the  human  p< 
was  resorted  to  for  Intimidation,  for  crushing  the  power  of  li 
and  speech,  and  perpetuating  a  deludon,  little  inferior  to  Ne| 
land  witchcraft,  imder  which  the  combination  of  political  M 
and  clerical  alarmbts  had  undertaken  to  bind  the  tindersla 
of  the  people,  and  irample  their  rights  in  the  dust  The  ch 
New  England  were  the  chiefeat  of  the  movers  and  paAicipa 
this  atrocious  crusade  against  the  principles  of  the  Revolutio 
their  adoring,  persevering  odvocate ;  for  they  believed,  a 
lievcd  rightly,  that  every  portion  of  power  committed  to  hira 
be  excrLcd  In  eternal  opposition  to  their  schemes. 

Time  would  fail  us  to  specify  the  innumerable  fahricot 
—  crime  and  scurrility,  with  which  the  tnymiidons  of  monq 
attempted  to  blacken  and  beat  down  the  character  of  the  rep 
candidate.  He  was  accused  of  having  betrayed  his  nalivi 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  on  two  occasions,  while  at  th 
of  the  government,  by  a  cowardly  altandonment  of  Richitu 
the  sudden  invasion  of  Arnold,  and  suteequeiitly,  by  an  ig; 
ious  flight  from  Monlicello,  on  the  approach  of  Tarlton.  \i 
cumstanccs  of  such  panic  and  precipitation  as  lo  occasioii 
from  his  horse,  and  the  dislocation  of  his  shoulder.  He  waa 
ed  with  being  the  libeler  of  Washington,  and  the  ret^iief  (j 
cenary  Ulxilcrs  to  bl.ist  the  reputation  of  the  father  of  his  oi 
He  was  accused  of  implacable  hoelility  to  the  ConstituIioD,  ] 
ploying  foreign  acribblere  to  write  it  down  ;  and  of  ainiin^ 
annihilation  of  all  law,  on)er,  and  govermnent,  and  the  in 
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tion  of  general  anarchy  and  licentiousness.  He  was  familiarly 
characterized  as  an  atheist,  and  the  patron  saint  of  French  atheists, 
whom  he  encouraged  to  migrate  to  this  country ;  as  a  demagogue 
and  disorganizer,  industriously  sapping  the  foundations  of  religion 
and  virtue,  and  insidiously  paving  the  way  for  the  establishment  of 
a  legahzed  system  of  infidelity  and  libertinism.  Decency  would 
revolt  were  we  tQ  pursue  the  catalogue  into  that  low  region  of  ob- 
scene invective,  which  was  employed  to  vilify  his  private  charac- 
ter, and  which  abounded  in  fabrications  that  have  been  the  theme 
of  infinite  lampoonry,  in  prose  and  verse. 

While  the  madness  of  faction  was  thus  raging,  and  attempting 
to  despoil  him  of  his  well  earned  reputation,  Mr.  Jefferson  remained 
a  passive  spectator  of  the  scene.     Covered  with  the  impenetrable 
aegis  of  tmth,  and  supported  by  a  proud  consciousness  of  his  inno- 
cence, he  sui-veyed,  with  godlike  composure,  the  impotent  tempest 
of  detraction  which  was  furiously  howling  around  him.    He  was 
not  insensible  under  the  ferocious  depredations  upon  his  character ; 
on  the  contrary,  no  man  was  more  feelingly  alive  to  unmerited  cen- 
sui-e,  or  to  well-grounded  applause.     But  his  confidence  in  the  ulti- 
mate justice  of  pubUc  opinion  was  even  stronger  than  his  sensibil- 
ity under  its  temporary  reproaches,  and  he  quietly  submitted  to  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press,  as  an  alloy  which  was  inseparable  from  the 
inestimable  boon  of  its  freedom.     Besides,  he  felt  a  glorious  and  ani- 
mating pride  in  being  made  the  subject  of  the  first  great  experiment 
in  the  world,  which  was  to  test  the  soundness  of  his  favorite  prin- 
ple,   '  that  freedom  of  discussion,  unaided  by  power,  was  sufficient 
for  the  protection  and  propagation  of  truth.'    Although  frequently 
solicited  by  his  friends,  he  never  would  descend  to  a  newspaper 
refutation  of  a  single  calumny  ;  and  he  never,  in  a  single  instance, 
appealed  to  the  righteous  retribution  of  the  laws.     '*  I  know,"  he 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  Connecticut,  "  that  I  might  have  filled  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  with  actions  for  these  slanders,  and  have 
ruined,  perhaps,  many  persons  who  are  not  innocent.    But  this 
would  be  no  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  character.     I  leave  them, 
therefore,  to  the  reproof  of  their  own  consciences.     If  these  do  not 
condemn  them,  there  will  yet  come  a  day  when  the  false  witness  will 
meet  a  judge  who  has  not  slept  over  his  slanders.     If  the  Rev. 
Cotton  Mather  Smith,  of  Shena,  believed  this  as  firmly  as  I  do,  he 

ivould  surely  never  have  affirmed  that  1  bad  obtained  my  property 
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by  fraud  and  robbery ;  that  in  one  instance  I  had  defrauded  and 
robbed  a  widow  and  fatherless  children  of  an  estate  to  which  1  was 
executor,  of  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  by  keeping  the  property 
and  paying  them  in  money  at  the  nominal  rate,  when  it  was  worth 
no  more  than  forty  to  one ;  and  that  all  this  could  be  ptoved." 
Every  tittle  of  this  pulpit  denunciation  was  founded  ia  falsehood. 
Mr.  Jefierson  never  was  executor  but  in  two  instances,  which  hap- 
pened  about  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution ;  and  he  never  med- 
dled in  either  executorship.    In  one  of  the  cases  only  were  there 
a  widow  and  children.     She  was  his  sister,  and  retained  and  man- 
aged the  estate  exclusively  in  her  own  hands.     In  the  other  case, 
he  was  co-parcener,  and  only  received  on  division  the  equal  por- 
tion allotted  him.    Again,  his  property  was  all  patrimonial,  except 
about  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds'  worth,  purchased  by  himself 
and  paid  for,  not  to  widows  and  orphans,  but  to  the  gentleman  from 
whom  he  purchased.     The  charges  against  Mr.  Jefferson  were  m- 
deed  do  audacious,  and  persevered  in  with  such  unblushing  assur* 
ance,  as  to  excite  the  solicitude  of  his  friends  ia  different  sections 
of  the  Union ;  and  they  addressed  him  frequent  letters  of  inquiry 
on  the  subject.     These  he  invariably  answered  with  the  frankness 
and  liberality  which  belonged  to  his  disposition ;  but  he  annexed 
to  every  answer  a  restraint  against  its  publication.     In  a  letter  of 
this  kind  to  Samuel  Smith  of  Maryland,  he  concludes : 

"  These  observations  will  show  you  how  far  the  imputations  m 
the  paragraph  sent  me  ajjproach  the  truth.     Yet  they  are  not  in- 
tended for  a  newspaper.   '  At  a  very  early  period  of  my  life,  I  deter- 
mined never  to  put  a  sentence  into  any  newspaper.     I  have  religious- 
ly adhered  to  the  resolution  through  my  life,  and  have  great  reason 
to  be  contented  with  it.     Were  I  to  undertake  to  answer  the  ca- 
lumnies of  the  newspapers,  it  would  be  more  than  all  my  o\w  time 
and  that  of  twenty  aids  could  effect.     For  while  I  should  be  an- 
swering one,  tw-enty  new  ones  \vould  he  invented.     I  have  thought 
it  better  to  trust  to  the  justice  of  my  countrymen,  that  they  wouW 
judge  me  by  what  they  see  of  my  conduct  on  the  stage  where  tbey 
have  placed  me,  and  what  they  knew  of  me  before  the  epoch,  since 
which  a  particular  party  has  supposed  it  might  answer  some  view 
of  theirs  to  vilify  me  in  the  public  eye.     Some,  I  know,  will  not 
reflect  how  apocryphal  is  the  testimony  of  enemies  so  palpably 
betraying  the  view^s  with  which  they  give  it.     But  this  is  an  injun' 
to  which  duty  requires  every  one  to  submit  whom  the  public  think 
proper  to  call  into  its  councils.     I  thank  you,  my  dear  Sir,  for  the 
interest  you  have  for  me  on  this  occasion.     Though  I  have  nm<\e 
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up  my  mind  not  to  suffer  calumny  to  disturb  my  tranquillity,  yet  I 
retain  all  my  sensibilities  for  the  approbation  of  the  good  and  just. 
That  is,  indeed,  the  chief  consolation  for  the  hatred  of  so  many, 
who,  without  the  least  personal  knowledge,  and  on  the  sacred  evi- 
dence of  Porcupine  and  Fenno  alone,  cover  me  with  their  implaca- 
ble hatred.  The  only  return  I  will  ever  make  them,  will  be  to 
do  them  all  the  good  I  can,  in  spite  of  their  teeth." 

The  result  of  this  memorable  conflict  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our 
countrymen.     It  established  an  illustrious  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  world.     How  consolatory  to  the  friend  of  man,  how  inspiring  to 
the  votary  of  human  rights,  under  every  pressure  of  adversity,  is 
the  recollection  of  that  bloodless  and  glory-hallowed  triumph  !    It 
realized,  beyond  the  power  of  future  dismay,  the  confidence  of  those 
who  believe  that  man  may  be  intrusted  with  the  government  of 
his  affairs,  while  it  carried  a  proportional  abortion  to  the  hopes  and 
machinations  of  the  apostate  revilers  of  republicanism.    Its  memo- 
ry will  be  immortal,  as  the  era  of  the  political  resurrection  of  man, 
by  the  triumphant  re-establishment,  under  new  and  better  auspices, 
of  the  sacred  principles  of  the  Revolution. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  successful  over  his  competitor  by  a  vote  of 
seventy-three  to  sixty-five,  in  the  electoral  colleges.  The  states  of 
New  York,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, were  unanimous  for  him.  The  New  England  states,  with 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  were  unanimous  for  Mr.  Adams.  Penn- 
sylvania and  North  CaroUna,  acting  by  districts,  gave  a  majority 
of  votes  to  Mr.  Jefferson  ;  and  Maryland  was  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  candidates. 

But  owing  to  a  strange  defect  in  the  Constitution,  or  an  unac- 
countable inattention  to  its  provisions,  an  unexpected  contingency 
arose  which  threatened  to  reverse  the  declared  will  of  the  nation, 
and  to  place  in  the  Executive  Chair  a  man,  who,  it  was  notorious, 
had  not  received  a  solitary  vote  for  that  station.    Mr.  Jefferson  was 
elected  President,  and  Aaron  Burr  Vice  President,  by  an  equal 
number  of  votes ;  and,  as  the  Constitution  required  no  specification 
of  the  office,  for  which  each  respectively  was  designed,  but  simply 
confined  the  choice  to  the  ^rson  having  the  highest  number  of 
rotesy  the  consequence  was  that  neither  had  the  majority  required 
>y  law.      Under  this  dilemma,  the  election  devolved  on  the  House 
f   Representatives,  and  produced  storms  of  an  unprecedented  char- 
cter.      rrhe  federalists  seized  on  the  occasion,  as  a  capital  one  for 
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acting  on  the  monarchical  principle  of  corruption,  and  bidding  de- 
fiance  to  the  acknowledged  suffrage  of^the  people.     They  held  a 
private  caucus,  and  resolved  on  the  daring  alternatives,  either  to 
elect  Burr  in  the  room  of  Jefferson,  or,  by  preventing  a  choice  al- 
together, to  create  an  interregnum.     In  the  latter  event,  they  agreed 
to  pass  an  act  of  Congress,  devolving  the  government  on  a  Presi- 
dent, pro  tem,  of  the  Senate,  who  would  of  course  be  a  person  of 
their  choice.     On  the  developement  of  this  conspiracy,  a  tremen- 
dous sensation  was  excited.     The  republicans  declared,  one  and  all, 
opeiJy  and  firmly,  that  in  the  event  of  a  legislative  usurpation,  de- 
volving the  government  on  a  President  of  the  Senate,  the  republi- 
can states  would  instantly  arm^  and  resist  the  usurpation  by  force. 
On  the  11th  of  February,  the  House  proceeded  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution  to  elect  a  President  of  the  United 
States.     The  representatives  were  requued  to  vote  by  States,  in- 
stead of  by  persons.     On  opening  the  ballots  it  appeared  there 
were  eight  states  for  Mr.  Jefferson,  six  for  Colonel  Burr,  and  two 
divided ;  consequently  there  was  no  choice.     The  process  was  re- 
peated, and  the  same  result  was  indicated,  through  five  successive 
days  and  nights,  and  thirty-five  ballotings.     During  this  long- 
and  awful  suspense,  the  decision  depended  on  a  single  vote  \   Either 
one  of  the  federalists  from  the  divided  States,  Vermont  and  Mary- 
land, coming  over  to  the  republican  side,  would  have  made  a  ninth 
State,  and  decided  the  election  in  fisivor  of  Mr.  Jefferson.     But  the 
opposition  appeared  invincible  in  the  resolution  to  have  a  minority 
President,  or  to  break  up  the  elective  succession.     The  republicans, 
on  the  other  hand,  deserve  eternal  praises  for  the  inflexibility  of 
their  adherence  to  the  will  of  the  people.    Various  and  weighty 
overtures  were  made  to  them,  but  they  resisted  them  all ;  while, 
what  is  equally  honorable,  not  a  single  overture  is  pretended  to  have 
proceeded  from  them !     Their  fideUty  on  this  occasion,  was  even 
stronger  than  their  love  of  existence ;  for  while  they  were  equally 
incapable  of  being  either  the  subjects  or  the  agents  of  corruption, 
they  would  have  resigned  their  Uves,  at  any  moment,  to  have  saved 
the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson.    A  precious  reminiscence,  in  proof  of 
this  assertion,  is  related  by  a  distinguished  lady*  of  Washington  : — 
"  Mr.  N.  one  of  the  representatives  from  Maryland,  had  been  for 


«  Mr».  S.  H.  Smith.    See  Mn«  Hale'i  Magaiine,  Nov.  1831. 
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some  weeks  conned  to  his  bed,  and  was  so  ill  that  his  life  was  con- 
sidered in  danger ;  ill  as  he  was,  he  insisted  on  being  carried  to  the 
Hall  of  Representatives,  in  order  to  give  his  vote.     The  physicians 
absolutely  forbid  such  a  proceeding ;  he  insisted,  and  they  appealed 
to  his  wife,  tellipg  her  that  such  a  removal,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
citement, might  prove  fatal  to  his  life.     *  Be  it  so,  then,'  said  she, 
'if  my  husband  must  die,  let  it  be  at  thepost  of  duty  ;  no  weak- 
ness of  mine  shall  oppose  his  noble  resolution.'    How  Uttle  did 
these  physicians  expect,  when  they  appealed  to  the  influence  of  one 
of  the  fondest  and  most  devoted  of  wives,  this'  more  than  Spartan 
coufage,  and  in  an  American,  to  find  a  Roman  matron !     Of  course 
they  withdrew  their  opposition ;  the  patient  was  carried,  in  a  litter, 
to  the  Capitol,  where  a  bed  was  prepared  for  him  in  an  anti-room 
adjoining  the  Senate  Chamber,  followed  by  his  heroic  wife,  where, 
during  the  four  or  five  days  and  nights  of  ballotting,  she  remained 
by  his  side  ;*  supporting  by  various  restoratives,  but  more  by  her 
presence,  the  strength  of  the  feeble  and  almost  expiring  invaUd, 
who  with  difficulty  traced  the  name  of  Jefferson  each  time  the  bal- 
lot box  was  handed  to  him.     Such  was  the  spirit  of  tl^at  day — the 
spirit  of  that  party  I" 

Finally,  on  the  thirty-sixth  ballot,  the  opposition  gave  way,  ap 
parently  from  sheer  exhaustion.     Mr.  Morris  of  Vermont  withdrew, 
which  enabled  his  only  colleague,  Lyon,  to  give  the  vote  of  that  State 
to  Mr.  Jefferson.    The  four  federalists  from  Maryland,  who  had  hith- 
erto supported  Burr,  voted  blanks,  which  made  the  positive  ticket 
of  their  colleagues  the  vote  of  that  State.     South  Carolina  and 
Delaware,  both  represented  by  federalists,  voted  blanks.     So  there 
were,  on  the  last  ballot,  ten  States  for  Mr.  Jefferson,  four  for  Colo- 
nel Burr,  and  two  blanks.*    The  result,  on  being  proclaimed,  was 
greeted  with  loud  and  reiterated  bursts  of  applause  from  the  galle- 
ries, which  were  immediately  ordered  by  the  Speaker  to  be  cleared. 
Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  receive  a  federal,  nor  Colonel  Burr  a  demo- 
cratic vote.    The  latter  became,  of  course,  Vice  President ;  but  his 
apostacy  separated  him  irretrievably  from  the  confidence  of  the  re- 


*  On  the  last  ballot,  Vermont,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Manr- 
land,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky  and  Tenneiaeo,  voted  lor 
Mr.  Jefferson.  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island, 
-for  Colonel  Burr.    Delaware  and  South  Caroliiia,  voted  blanks. 
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publicans,  while  it  demonstrated  his  fitness  for  those  treasonaUe  pur* 
poses  of  ambition  which  he  subsequently  manifested. 

During  the  five  days'  pendency  of  |he  election,  unwearied  exer- 
tions were  made  by  the  federalists,  to  seduce  Mr.  Jefferson  from  his 
political  principles,  and  to  obtain  from  him  terms  and  promises. 
But  his  virtue  was  impregnable.     He  uniformly  and  unequivocally 
declared  to  them,  that  he  *  would  not  receive  the  government  cm 
capitulation,  nor  go  into  it  with  his  hands  tied.'    Coming  out  of 
the  Senate  Chamber  one  day,  he  found  Goiiverneur  Morris  on  the 
steps,  who  stopped  him,  and  began  a  conversation  on  the  strange 
and  portentous  state  of  things  then  existing.    He  went  on  to  ob- 
serve that  the  reasons  why  the  minority  of  States  was  so  opposed 
to  his  (Jefferson's)  election,  were,  1,  He  would  turn  all  the  federal- 
ists out  of  oflSce ;  2,  Put  down  the  navy ;  3,  Wipe  off  the  public 
debt.     That  he  need  only  declare,  or  authorize  his  friends  to  de- 
clare, that  he  would  not  take  these  steps,  and  instantly  the  event 
of  the  election  would  be  fixed.    Mr.  Jefferson  replied,  that  he 
should  leave  the  world  to  judge  of  the  course  he  intended  to  pur- 
sue, by  that  which  he  had  pursued  hitherto,  believing  it  his  duty 
to  be  passive  and  silent  during  the  present  scene  ;  that  be  should 
never  go  into  the  office  of  President  with  his  hands  tied  by  any 
conditions  which  should  hinder  him  from  pursuing  the  measures 
which  he  should  deem  for  the  public  good. 

About  the.same  time,  he  called  on  Mr.  Adams,  and  they  convers- 
ed together  on  the  existing  state  of  things.  Mr.  Jefferson  observed, 
that  a  very  dangerous  experiment  was  then  in  contemplation,  to  de- 
feat the  Presidential  election  by  an  act  of  Congress  declaring  the 
right  of  the  Senate  to  name  a  President  of  their  body,  to  devolve  on 
him  the  governm^it  during  any  interregnum  ;  that  such  a  mea- 
ure  would  probably  produce  resistance  by  force,  and  incalculable 
consequences,  which  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  prevent  by  nega; 
living  such  an  act.  Mr.  Adams  appeared  to  think  the  expedient 
justifiable,  and  observed  that  it  was  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  power  to  de- 
cide the  election  in  an  instant,  by  declaring  he  would  not  turn  out 
the  federal  officers,  nor  put  down  the  navy,  nor  spunge  the  national 
debt.  Finding  hi^  opinion  decided  on  the  propriety  of  a  legislative 
usurpation  of  the  government,  Mr.  Jefferson  pressed  the  point  no 
farther,  but  observed  that  the  world  must  judge  as  to  himself  of  the 
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future  by  the  past,  and  turned  the  conversation  on  other  subjects.* 
The  same  propositions  were  intimated  to  him,  about  the  same  time^ 
by  Dwight  Foster;  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  same  unequivocal  and 
unyielding  attitude  was  maintained.  The  causes  of  the  final  aban- 
donment of  the  contest  by  the  federalists,  are  stated  in  the  following 
extracts  from  the  private  correspondence  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  one  of 
which  was  written  immediately  before,  and  the  other  immediately 
after  the  decision  of  the  question. 

"  Four  days  of  balloting  have  produced  not  a  single  change  of  a 
vote.  Yet  it  is  confidently  believed  by  most  that  to-morrow  there 
is  to  be  a  coalition.  I  know  of  no  foundation  for  this  belief.  How- 
ever, as  Mr.  Tyler  waits  the  event  of  it,  he  will  communicate  it  to 
you.  If  they  could  have  been  permitted  to  pass  a  law  for  putting 
the  government  into  the  hands  of  an  officer,  they  would  certainly 
have  prevented  an  election.  But  we  thought  it  best  todeclare  open- 
ly and  firmly,  one  and  all,  that  the  day  such  an  act  passed,  the  mid- 
dle States  would  arm,  and  that  no  such  usurpation,  even  for  a  sin- 
gle day,  should  be  submitted  to.  This  first  shook  them ;  and  they 
were  completely  alarmed  at  the  resource  for  which  we  declared,  to 
wit,  a  convention  to  re-organize  the  government,  and  to  amend  it. 
The  very  word  convention  gives  them  the  horrors,  .as  in  the  pre- 
sent democratical  spirit  of  America,  they  fear  they  should  lose  some 
of  the  favorite  morsels  of  the  constitution.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  obtain  terms  and  promises  from  me.  J  have  declar- 
ed to  them  unequivocaUy,  that  I  would  not  receive  the  government 
on  capitulation,  that  I  would  not  go  into  it  with  my  hands  tied. 
Should  they  yield  the  election,  I  have  reason  to  expect  in  the  outset 
the  greatest  difficulties  as  to  nominations.  The  late  incumbents 
running  away  from  their  offices  and  leaving  them  vacant,  will  pre- 
vent my  filling  them  without  the  previous  advice  of  Senate.  How 
this  difficulty  is  to  be  got  over  I  know  not." 

"  The  minority  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  after  seeing  the 
impossibility  of  electing  Burr,  the  certainty  that  a  legislative  usurpa- 
tion would  be  resisted  by  arms,  and  a  recourse  to  a  convention  to  re- 
organize and  amend  the  government,  held  a  consultation  on  this  di- 
lemma, whether  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  come  over  in  a  body 
and  go  with  the  tide  of  the  times,  or  by  a  negative  conduct  suffer  the 
election  to  be  made  by  a  bare  majority,  keeping  their  body  entire 
and  unbroken,  to  act  in  phalanx  on  such  ground  of  opposition  as 
circumstances  shall  oflfer  :  and  I  know  their  determination  on  this 
question  only  by  their  vote  of  yesterday.    Morris  of  Vermont  with- 
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drew,  which  made  Lyon's  vote  that  of  his  State.  The  Maryland 
federalists  put  in  four  blanks,  which  made  the  positive  ticket  of  their 
colleagues  the  vote  of  the  State.  South  Carolina  and  Delaware  put 
in  six  blanks.  So  there  were  ten  states  for  one  candidate,  fpur  for 
another,  and  two  blanks.  We  consider  this,  therefore,  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  on  the  part  of  this  band.  But  their  conduct  appears  to 
have  brought  over  to  us  the  whole  body  of  federalists,  who,  being 
alarmed  with  the  danger  of  a  dissolution  of  the  government,  had 
been  made  most  anxiously  to  wish  the  very  administration  they  had 
exposed,  and  to  view  it  when  obtained,  as  a  child  of  their  own." 

During  the  long  and  doubtful  struggle  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, the  public  mind  was  in  a  state  of  feverish  and  agonizing 
suspense,  throughout  the  country.     The  republicans  were  oppressed 
with  dismay  and  gloom  at  the  prospect  before  them  ;  while  the  fed- 
eralists, who  had  every  thing  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose  by  the 
event,  were  intoxicated  with  delight.     But  this  unnatural  order  of 
things  was  destined  to  be  short-lived.     Soon  the  scene  was  revers- 
ed.   When  the  issue  became  known,  one  universal  sentiment  of  ex- 
ultation animated  the  great  republican  party  of  the  Union.     The 
intelligence  was  greeted  w^ith  the  thunder  o£  artillery,  and  the  peals 
of  popular  huzzas,  in  every  city,  town,  and  viUage  on  the  continent. 
Reasonable  men  gave  loose  to  the  most  extravagant  demonstrations 
of  joy.    When  the  first  moments  of  the  enthusiasm  had  subsided, 
grave  and  systematic  nieasures  of  public  felicitation  were  every 
where  put  in  motion.     Orations,  illuminations,  processions,  balls, 
banquets  and  toasts,  characterized  the  occasion  as  the  great  rqniUi- 
can  jubilee  of  the  American  nation.     The  inspiring  chorus*  of 
"  Jefierson  and  Uberty,"  kindled  on  every  patriot  tongue,  and  rever- 
berated from  every  mountain,  through  every  glen,  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  St.  Lawrence.    Innumerable  addresses  of  congratulation, 
by  individuals  and  pubUc  bodies,  poured  in  upon  tlie  newly  elected 
President,  rife  with  expressions  of  personal  attachment,  and  of  en- 
thusiastic devotion  to  republican  principles. 

The  federal  dynasty  died  hard.  Like  an  Herculean  victkn,  gmp- 
pling  with  destiny,  it  expired  with  a  terrible  repetition  of  struggles. 
When  the  moment  of  dissolution  approached,  a  last  and  desperate 


*  R^oice  I  Columbia'!  loni,  rejoice  ! 

To  tyrants  never  bend  the  knee^ 
But  join  with  heart,  and  sonl  and  Yoiet 

For  JirrsBaoif  ^nd  LniaTT. 
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rush  was  made  to  seize  on  all  the  offices  of  th§  government,  whose 
•  tenure  would  make  it  difficult  to  dislodge  them,  particularly  the  Ju- 
diciary.   John,  jfijifwas  nominated  Chief  Justice,  in  the  room  of  Ells- 
worth, resigned  ,'*Theophilus  Parsons,  Attorney  General ;   Harri- 
son G.  Otis,  District  Attorney  of  Massachusetts  ;  James  A.  Bayard, 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  France  ;  all  of  them  chiefs  of  the  repudi- 
ated regency,  with  a  hast  of  subordinate  appointments,  from  the 
«?ame  political  ranfcs.     Finally,  the  celebrated  *  batch  of  midnight 
judges,'  to  the  number  of  about  twenty,  were  entrenched  behind  the 
new  limb  of  the  judiciary  system,  which  was  intended  as  a  precious 
depository  for  the  remains  of  federal  power.     These  last  acts  of  the 
expiring  oligarchy,  the  object  of  which  was,  either  to  compel  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  execute  the  government  by  federal  aids  and  counsellors, 
or  subject  him  to  the  odious  operation  of  such  multiplied  removals  as 
should  bear  him  down,  proved  as  impolitic  and  suicidal,  in  the  end, 
as  they  were  embarrassing  to  the  new  administration.     They  were 
extremely  grating  to  public  sentiment,  and  revolted  a  numerous 
body  of  the  federalists  from  their  impassioned  leaders. 

The  following  letters  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  written  in  the  course  of  the 
first  two  months  after  his  election,  develope  in  his  usual  felicitous 
manner,  the  stato  of  political  parties  at  that  memorable  period,  as 
well  as  the  general  principles  of  policy,  on  which  he  designed  to 
conduct  the  administration  of  the  government.  Some  of  them  were 
in  answer  to  the  gratulatory  addresses  of  his  ancient  and  venerated 
co-adjutors  of  the  Revolution,  and  they  derive  additional  interest 
from  that  circumstance. 

To  J.  Dickinson. — "  No  pleasure  can  exceed  that  which  I  re- 
ceived from  reading  your  letter  of  the  21st  ultimo.     It  was  like  the 
joy  we  expect  in  the  mansions  of  the  blessed,  when  received  with 
the  embraces  of  our  forefathers,  we  shall  be  welcomed  with  their 
blessing  as  having  done  our  part  not  unworthily  of  them.     The 
fftorin  through  which  we  have  passed,  has  been  tremendous  indeed. 
The  tough  sides  of  our  Argosie  have  been  thoroughly  tried.     Her 
strength  has  stood  the  waves  into  which  she  was  steered,  with  a 
view  to  sink  her.     We  shall  put  her  on  her  republican  tack,  and  she 
wall  now  show  by  the  beauty  of  her  motion  the  skill  of  her  builders. 
Figure  apart,  our  fellow-citizens  have  been  led  hood-winked  from 
their  principles  by  a  most  extraordinary  combination  of  circumstan- 
ces.     But  the  band  is  removed,  and  they  now  see  for  themselves. 
I  hope  to  see  shortly  a  perfect  consolidation,  to  effect  which,  nothing 
shall  be  spar^  on  my  part,  short  of  the  abandonment  of  th^  princi- 
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pies  of  our  revolution.    A  just  and  solid  republican  government 
inaintaihed  here,  will  be  a  standing  monument  and  example  for  the 
aim  and  imitation  of  the  people  of  other  cbifntrfes^  and  I  join  with 
you  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  they  will  see,  from  <Jur  example,  that 
a  free  government  is  of  all  others  the  most  energetic  ;  that  the  in- 
quiry which  has  been  excited  among  the  mass  of  mankind  by  our 
revolution  and  its  consequences,  will  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
man  over  a  gieat  portion  of  the  globe.     What  a  satisfaction  have 
we  in  the  contemplation  of  the  benevolent  effects  of  our  efforts,  com- 
pared with  tliose  of  the  leaders  on  the  other  side,  who  have  discoun- 
tenanced all  advances  in  science  as  dangerous  innovations,  have 
endeavored  •  to  render  philosophy  and  republicanism  t^rms  of  re- 
proach, to  persuade  us  that  man  cannot  be  governed  but  by  the  rod, 
&c.     I  shall  have  the  happiness  of  living  and  dying  in  the  contrary 
hope." 

To  S.  Adams. — "  I  addressed  a  letter  to  you,  my  very  dear  and 
ancient  friend,  on  the  4th  of  March  :  not  indeed  to  you  by  name, 
but  through  the  medium  of  some  of  my  fellow-citizens,  whom  occa- 
sion called  on  me  to  address.     In  meditating  the  matter  of  that  ad- 
dress, I  often  asked  myself.  Is  this  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  the  patri- 
arch, Samuel  Adams  7  Is  it  as  he  would  express  it  ?   Will  he  ap- 
prove of  it  ?  I  have  felt  a  great  deal  for  our  country  in  the  times  we 
have  seen.    But  individually  for  no  one  so  much  as  yourself.   When 
I  have  been  told  that  you  were  avoided,  insulted,  frowned  on,  I  could 
but  ejaculate,  *  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they* 
do.'    I  confess  I  felt  an  indignation  for  you,  which  for  myself  I  have 
been  able,  under  every  trial,  to  keep  entirely  passive.    However,  the 
storm  is  over,  and  we  are  in  port.     The  ship  was  not  rigged  for  the 
service  she  was  put  on.     We  will  show  the  smoothness  of  her  mo- 
tions on  her  republican  tack.     I  hope  we  shall  once  more  see  har- 
mony restored  among  our  citizens,  and  an  entire  oblivion  of  past 
feuds.     Some  of  the  leaders,  who  have  most  committed  themselves, 
cannot  come  into  this.     But  I  hope  the  great  body  of  our  fellow-dl- 
izens  will  do  it.     I  will  sacrifice  every  thing  but  principle  to  procure 
it.     A  few  examples  of  justice  on  officers  who  have  perverted  their 
functions  to  the  oppression  of  their  felloe-citizens,  must,  in  justice  to 
those  citizens,  be  made.     But  opinion,  and  the  just  maintenance  of 
it,  shall  never  be  a  crime  in  my  view  ;  nor  bring  injury  on  the  indi- 
vidual    Those  whose  misconduct  in  office  ought  to  have  produced 
their  removal  even  by  my  predecessor,  must  not  be  protected  by  the 
delicacy  due  only  to  honest  men.    How  much  I  lament  that  tinoe 
has  deprived  me  of  your  aid.    It  would  have  been  a  day  of  gk)fy 
which  should  have  called  you  to  the  first  office  of  the  administra- 
tion.    But  give  us  your  counsel,  my  friend,  and  give  us  your  bhs- 
sing :  and  be  assured  that  there  exists  not  in  the  heart  of  man  a 
more  faithful  esteem  than  mine  to  you,  and  that  I  shall  ever  bear 
you  the  most  affectionate  veneration  and  respect." 
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To  R.  R.  Livingston. — "  The  constitution,  to  which  we  are  alt 
attached,  was  meant  to  be  republican,  and  we  believe  to  be  republi- 
can  according  to  every  candid  interpretation.     Yet  we  have  seen  it 
80  interpreted  and  administered,  as  to  be  truly  what  the  French 
have  called  it,  a  monarchic  masque.    Yet  so  long  has  the  vessel' 
run  on  this  way  and  been  trimmed  to  it,  that  to  put  her  on  her  re- 
publican tack  will  require  all  the  skill,  the  firmness,  and  the  zeal  of 
her  ablest  and  best  friends.     It  is  a  crisis  which  calls  on  them  to  sac- 
rifice  all  other  objects,  and  repair  to  her  aid  in  this  momentous  oper- 
ation.   Not  only  their  skill  is  wanting,  but  their  names  al^.    It  is 
essential  to  assemble  in  the  outset  persons  to  compose  our  adminis- 
tration, whose  talents,  integrity,  and  revolutionary  name  and  princi- 
ples may  inspire  the  nation,  at  once,  with  unbounded  confidence, 
and  inapose  an  awfijl  silence  on  all  the  maligners  of  republicanism  ; 
as  may  suppress  in  embryo  the  purpose  avowed  by  one  of  their  most 
daring  and  effective  chiefs,  of  beating  down  the  administration. 
These  names  do  not  abound  at  this  day.     So  few  are  they,  that 
yours,  my  friend,  cannot  be  spared  among  them  without  leavi;ig  a 
blank  which  cannot  be  filled.     If  I  can  obtain  for  the  public  the  aid 
of  those  I  have  contemplated,  I  fear  nothing.     If  this  cannot  be  done, 
tlienare  we  unfortunate  indeed  !    We  shall  be  unable  to  .realize 
the  prospects  which  have  been  held  out  to  the  people,  and  we  must 
fall  back  into  monarchism,  for  want  of  heads,  not  hands,  to  help  us 
out  of  it.     This  is  a  common  cause,  my  dear  Sir,  common  to  all  re- 
publicans.    Though  I  have  been  toa  honorably  placed  in  front  of 
those  who  are  to  enter  the  breach  so  happily  made,  yet  the  energies 
of  every  individual  are  necessary,  and  in  the  very  place  where  his 
energies  can  most  serve  the  enterprise.     I  can  assure  you  that  yoi^r 
colleagues  will  be  most  acceptable  to  you  ;  one  of  them,  whom  you 
cannot  mistake,  peculiarly  so.     The  part  which  circumstances  con- 
strain us  to  propose  to  you,  is  the  secretaryship  of  the  navy.     These 
circumstances  cannot  be  explained  by  letter.     Republicanism  is  so 
rare  in  those  parts  which  possess  nautical  skill,  that  I  cannot  find  it 
allied  there  to  the  other  qualifications.     Though  you  are  not  nauti- 
cal by  profession,  yet  your  residence  and  your  mechanical  science 
qualify  you  as  well  as  a  gentleman  can  possibly  be,  and  sufficiently 
to  enable  you  to  choose  under  agents  perfectly  qualified,  and  to  sur 
perintend  their  conduct.     Come  forward  then,  my  dear  Sir,  and 
g-ive  us  the  aid  of  your  talents  and  the  weight  of  your  character  to- 
wards the  new  establishment  of  republicanism  ;  I  say,  for  its  new' 
establishment ;  for  hitherto,  we  have  seen  only  its  travestied 

To  Gov.  M'Kean. — "  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
favor  of  Febmary  the  20th,  and  to  thank  you  for  your  congratulations 
on  the  event  of  the  election.  Had  it  terminated  in  the  elevation  of 
Mr.  Burr,  every  republican  would,  I  am  sure,  have  acquiesced  in  a 
moment  ;  because,  however  it  might  have  been  variant  from  the 
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intentions  of  the  voters,  yet  it  would  have  been  agreeable  to  the  con- 
stitution. No  man  would  more  cheerfully  have  submitted  tlian 
myself,  because  I  am  sure  the  administration  would  have  been  re- 
publican, and  the  chair  of  the  Senate  permiuing  me  to  be  at  home 
eight  months  in  the  year,  would,  on  that  account,  have  been  much 
more  consonant  to  my  real  satisfaction.  But  in  the  event  of  an  usur- 
pation, I  was  decidedly  with  those  who  were  determined  not  to  per- 
mit it.  Because  that  precedent,  once  set,  Would  be  artificially  re- 
produced, and  end  soon  in  a  dictator.  Virginia  was  bristling  up,  I 
believe." 

To  Doctor  Priestly. — "  I  learned  some  time  ago  that  you 
were  in  Philadelphia,  but  that  it  was  only  for  a  fortnight ;  and  I 
supposed  you  were  gone.     It  was  not  till  yesterday  I  received  in- 
formation that  you  were  still  there,  had  been  very  ill,  but  were  on 
the  recovery.     I  sincerely  rejoice  that  you  are  so.     Yours  is  one  of 
the  few  lives  precious  to  mankind,  and  for  the  continuance  of  which 
every  thinking  man  is  solicitous.     Bigots  may  be  an  exception. 
What  an  effort,  my  dear  Sir,  of  bigotry  in  politics  and  religion  have 
we  gone  through.     The  barbarians  really  flattered  themselves  they 
should  be  able  to  bring  back  the  times  of  Vandalism,  when  ignor- 
ance put  every  thing  into  the  hands  of  power  and  priestcraft.     All 
advances  in  science  were  proscribed  as  innovations.     They  pretend- 
ed to  praise  and  encourage  education,  but  it  was  to  be  the  education 
of  our  ancestors.     We  were  to  look  backwards  not  forwards  for  im- 
provement :  the  President  himself  declaring  in  one  of  his  answers 
to  addresses,  that  we  were  never  to  expect  to  go  beyond  them  in  re- 
al science.     This  was  the  real  ground  of  aUthe  attacks  on  you: 
those  who  live  by  mystery  and  charlatanerie,  fearing  you  would 
render  them  useless  by  simplifying  the  Christian  philosophy,  the 
most  sublime  and  benevolent  but  most  perverted  system  that  ever 
shone  on  man,  endeavored  to  crush  your  well  earned  and  well  de- 
served fame.     But  it  was  the  Lilliputians  upon  Gulliver.    Our 
countrymen  have  recovered  from  the  alarm  into  which  art  and  in- 
dustry had  thrown  them ;  science  and  honesty  are  replaced  on  their 
high  ground  ;  and  you,  my  dear  Sir,  as  their  great  apostle,  are  on 
its  pinnacle.     It  is  with  heartfelt  satisfaction  that,  in  the  first  mo- 
ments of  my  public  action,  I  can  hail  you  with  welcome  to  our  land, 
tender  to  you  the  homage  of  its  respect  and  esteem,  cover  you  under 
the  protection  of  those  laws  which  were  made  for  the  wise  and  good 
like  you,  and  disclaim  the  legitimacy  of  that  lib6l  on  legislation, 
which  under  the  form  of  a  law  [alien  law,]  was  for  some  time  pla- 
ced among  them. 

"  As  the  storm  is  now  subsiding  and  the  horizon  becoming  serene, 
it  is  pleasant  to  consider  the  phenomenon  with  attention.  We  can 
no  longer  say  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  For  the  whole 
chapter  in  this  history  of  man  is  new.    The  great  extent  of  our  ror 
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public  is  new.    Its  sparse  habitation  is  new.     The  mighty  wave  of 
public  opinion  which  has  rolled  over  it  is  new.    But  the  most  pleas- 
ing novelty  is,  its  so  quietly  subsiding  over  such  an  extent  of  sur- 
face to  its  true  level  again.     The  order  and  good  sense  displayed  in 
this  recovery  from  delusion,  and  in  the  momentous  crisis  which  late- 
ly arose,  really  bespeak  a  strength  of  character  in  our  nation  which 
augurs  well  for  the  duration  of  our  republic  :  and  I  am  much  better 
satisfied  now  of  its  stability,  than  I  was  before  it  was  tried.     I  have 
been  above  all  things  solaced  by  the  prospect  which  opened  on  us, 
in  the  event  of  a  non-election  of  a  President ;  in  which  c^se,  the 
federal  government  would  have  been  in  the  situation  of  a  clock  or 
watch  run  down.     There  was  no  idea  of  force,  nor  of  any  occasion 
for  it.    A  convention,  invited  by  the  republican  members  of  Con- 
gress with  the  virtual  President  and  Vice-President,  would  have 
been  on  the  ground  in  eight  weeks,  would  have  repaired  the  consti- 
tution where  it  was  defective,  and  wound  it  up  again.     This  peace- 
able and  legitimate  resource,  to  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  implicit 
obedience,  superseding  all  appeal  to  force,  and  being  always  within 
our  reach,  shows  a  precious  principle  of  self-preservation  in  our  com- 
position, till  a  change  of  circumstances  shall  take  place,  which  is 
not  within  prospect  at  any  definite  period." 

To  M.  RoBiNSONi — "  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
favor  of  the  3d  instant,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  firiendly  express- 
ions it  contains.     I  entertain  real  hope  that  the  whole  body  of  your 
fellow  citizens  (many  of  whom  had  been  carried  away  by  the  X.  Y. 
Z.  business)  will  shortly  be  consolidated  in  the  same  sentiments. 
When  they  examine  the  real  principles  of  both  parties,  I  think  they 
will  find  little  to  differ  about.     I  know,  indeed,  that  there  are  some 
of  their  leaders  who  have  so  committed  themselves,  that  pride,  if  no 
other  passion,  will  prevent  their  coalescing.    We  must  be  easy  with 
them*     The  Eastern  States  will  be  the  last  to  come  over  on  account 
of  the  dominion  of  the  clergy,  who  had  got  a  smell  of  union  between 
Cyhurch  and  State,  and  began  to  indulge  reveries  which  can  never 
be  realized  in  the  present  state  of  science.     If,  indeed,  they  could 
have  prevailed  on  us  to  view  all  advances  in  science  as  dangerous 
innovations,  and  to  lookback  to  the  opinions  and  practices  of  our 
forefathers,  instead  of  looking  forward,  for  improvement,  a  promising 
groundwork  would  have  been  laid.     But  I  am  in  hopes  their  good 
sense  will  dictate  to  them,  that  since  the  mountain  will  not  come  to 
theniy  they  had  better  go  to  the  mountain :  that  they  will  find  their 
interest  in  acquiescing  in  the  liberty  and  science  of  their  country, 
md  that  the.Christian  religion,  when  divested  of  the  rags  in  which 
hey  have  enveloped  it,  and  brought  to  the  original  purity  and  sim- 
>licity  of  its  benevolent  institutor,  is  a  religion  of  all  others  most 
riendly  to  liberty,  science,  and  the  freest  expansion  of  the  human 

nind." 
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To  E.  Gerry. — "  What  with  the  natural  cunent  of  opinion 
which  has  been  setting  over  to  us  for  eighteen  months,  and  the  im- 
mense impetus  which  was  given  it  from  the  11th  to  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary, we  may  now  say  that  the  United  States,  from  New  York 
southwardly,  are  as  unanimous  in  the  principles  of  76,  as  they  were 
in  76.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  leaders  who  remain  behind 
are  more  numerous  and  colder,  than  the  apostles  of  toryism  in  '76. 
The  reason  is,  that  we  are  now  justly  more  tolerant  than  wc  could 
safely  have  been  then,  circumstanced  as  we  were.  Your  part  of  the 
Union,  though  as  absolutely  republican  as  ours,  had  drunk  deeper  of 
the  delusion,  and  is  therefore  slower  in  recovering  from  it.  The 
aegis  of  government,  and  the  temples  of  religion  and  of  justice,  have 
all  been  prostituted  there  to  toll  us  back  to  the  times  when  we  burnt 
witches.  But  your  people  will  rise  again.  They  will  awake  like 
Samson  from  his  sleep,  and  carry  away  the  gates  and  the  posts  of 
the  city.  You,  my  friend,  are  destined  to  rally  them  again  under 
their  former  banners,  and  when  called  to  the  post,  exercise  it  with 
firmness  and  with  inflexible  adherence  to  your  own  principles.  The 
people  will  support  you,  notwithstanding  the  bowlings  of  the  raven- 
ous crew  from  whose  jaws  they  are  escaping.  It  will  be  a  great 
blessing  to  our  country  if  we  can  once  more  restore  harmony  and 
social  love  among  its  citizens.  I  confess,  as  to  myself,  it  is  aJmost 
the  first  object  of  my  heart,  and  one  to  which  I  would  sacrifice  ev- 
ery thing  but  principle.  With  the  people  I  have  hopes  of  effecting 
it.     But  their  Coryphaei  are  incurables.     I  expect  Uttle  from  them. 

"  I  was  not  deluded  by  the  eulogiums  of  the  public  papers  in  the 
first  moments  of  change.     If  they  could  have  continued  to  get  all 
the  loaves  and  fishes,  that  is,  if  I  would  have  gone  over  to  them, 
they  would  continue  to  eulogize.     But  I  well  knew  that  the  mo- 
ment that  such  removals  should  take  place,  as  the  justice  of  the  pre- 
ceding administration  ought  to  have  executed,  their  hue  and  cry 
would  be  set  up,  and  they  would  take  their  old  stand.    I  shall  disre- 
gard that  also.    Mr.  Adam's  last  appointments,  when  he  knew  he 
was  naming  counsellors  and  aids  for  me  and  not  for  himself,  I  set 
aside  as  far  as  depends  on  me.     Officers  who  have  been  giulty  of 
gross  abuses  of  office,  such  as  marshals  packing  juries,  &c.,  I  shall 
now  remove,  as  my  predecessor  ought  in  justice  to  have  done.     The 
instances  will  be  few,  and  governed  by  strict  rule,  and  not  party  pas- 
^on.     The  right  of  opinion  shall  suffer  no  invasion  from  me.    Tliose 
who  have  acted  well,  have  nothing  to  fear,  however  they  may  have 
differed  from  me  in  opinion  :  those  who  have  done  iU,  however, 
have  nothing  to  hope  ;  nor  shall  I  fail  to  do  justice  lest  it  should  be 
ascribed  to  that  difference  of  opinion.     A  coalition  of  sentiments  is 
not  for  the  interest  of  the  printers.     They,  like  the  clergy,  live  by 
the  zeal  they  can  kindle,  and  the  schisms  they  can  create.    It  is 
contest  of  opinion  in  politics  as  well  as  reUgion  which  makes  us  take 
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f  real  interest  in  them,  and  bestow  our  money  liberally  on  those  who 
furnish  aliment  to  our  appetite.  The  mild  and  sitnple  principles  of 
the  Christian  philosophy  would  produce  too  much  calm,  too  much 
regularity  of  good,  to  extract  from  its  disciples  a  support  for  a  numer- 
ous priesthood,  were  they  not  to  sophisticate  it,  ramify  it,  split  it  into 
hairs,  and  twist  its  texts  till  they  cover  the  divine  morality  of  its  au- 
thor with  mysteries,  and  require  a  priesthood  to  explain  them." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  fourth  of  March,  1801,  was  a  proud  day  to  America.    The 
first  democratic  President  was  inducted  into  office,  with  no  other  in- 
dications of  solemnity,  than  the  distant  but  overflowing  tiibute  of 
millions  of  grateful  hearts.     The  crowd  of  republican  strangers  who 
had  thronged  the  city  during  the  previous  period  of  anxiety  and 
agitation,  had  disappeared,  on  the  imderstanding  that  it  was  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  to  be  made  the  subject  of  no  homage  or 
ceremony ;  and  the  vanquished  party,  of  course,  had  no  inclination 
to  witness  the  consummation  of  a  triumph,  in  which  they  could  on- 
ly participate  with  regret    The  city  of  Washington  had  been  occu- 
pied, as  the  seat  of  government,  but  a  few  months  only ;  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants,  at  this  time,  did  not  exceed  that  of  a  small  village ; 
the  individuals  composing  the  late  administiation  had  taken  their 
/    flighty   with  the  ex-President,  early  on  the  fourth  of  March  ;  and 
now,  divested  of  half  its  migratory  population,  the  infant  metropolis 
/  presented  a  solitary  appearance.    The  wonderful  sunplicity  of  the 
scene  and  ceremony  of  the  inauguration,  is  beautifully  described  by 
'  the    Washington  reminiscent,  whom  we  have  before  quoted : — 
'^  The  sun  shone  bright  on  that  morning.    The  Senate  was  con- 
vened.     Those  members  of  the  republican  party  that  remained  at 
I  the  seat  of  government,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  some  citi- 
zens and  gentry  from  the  neighboring  country,  and  about  a  dozen 
ladies  nnade  up  the  assembly  in  the  Senate  chamber,  who  were  col- 
tected  to  ivitnesstheceremony  of  the  President's  inauguration.    Mr. 
hfferson  liad  not  yet  arrived.    He  was  seen  walking  from  his  lodg- 
fig's,  ^^Iiich  were  not  far  distant,  attended  by  five  or  six  gentlemen, 
'ho  virere    bis  fellow  lodgers.     Soon  afterwards  he  entered,  accom- 
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panied  by  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  bowing  to  the  Senate,  who 
arose  to  receive  him,  he  approached  a  table  on  which  the  Bible  lay 
and  took  the  oath  which  was  administered  to  him  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice.  '  He  was  then  conducted,  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to 
his  chair,  which  stood  on  a  platform  raised  some  steps  above  the 
floor  ;  after  the  pause  of  a  moment  or  two  he  arose  and  delivered 
that  beautiful  inaugural  address  which  has  since  become  so  popular 
and  celebrated,  with  a  clear,  distinct  voice,  in  a  firm  and  modest 
manner. — Oi^  leaving  the  chair  he  was  surrounded  by  friends  who 
pressed  forward  with  cordial  and  eager  congiatulations,  and  some, 
though  not  many  of  the  more  magnanimous  of  his  opponents, 
most  of  whom,  however,  silently  left  the  chamber.  The  new 
President  walked  home  with  two  or  three  of  the  gentlemen 
who  lodged  in  the  same  house.  At  dinner  he  took  his  accus- 
tomed place  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  his  new  station  not  elicit- 
ing from  hi»  democratic  friends  any  new  attention  or  courtesy.  A 
gentleman  from  Baltimore,  an  invited  guest,  who  accidentally  sat 
next  to  him,  asked  permission  to  wish  him  joy,  ^  I  would  advise  you* 
answered  Mr.  Jefferson,  smiling,  '  to  follow  my  example  on  nuptial 
occasions,  when  I  always  tell  the  bridegroom  I  will  wait  tiD  the  end 
of  the  year  before  offering  my  congratulations.'  And  this  was  the 
<Mily  and  solitary  instance  of  any  notice  taken  of  the  event  of  tlie 
Tftoming." 

The  inaugural  address  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was  as  novel  and  extra- 
ordinary, as  the  simplicity  of  the  scene  which  ushered  it  before  the 
world.  For  condensation  of  ideas,  and  Addisonian  purity  of  lan- 
guage, it  is  allowed  to  be  superior  to  any  thmg  in  the  wide  circle  of 
political  composition.  In  the  short  compass  in  which  it  is  compress- 
edf  all  the  essential  principles  of  free  governments  are  stated,  in  de- 
tail, with  the  measures  best  calculated  for  their  attainment  and  se- 
ourity,  and  an  ample  reftitation  of  the  adversary  principles.  Every 
word  is  pregnant  with  sentiment  and  reproof,  and  every  sentence 
contains  a  text  on  which  might  be  written  volumes  of  political  wis- 
dom. After  a  modest  exordium,  in  which  the  author  lamented  the 
inadequacy  of  his  abilities  to  the  ^magnitude  of  tlie  charge,  and 
expressed  his  reliance  for  guidance  and  support,  on  the  co-ordinate 
functionaries  of  the  government  by  whom' he  was  surrounded,  the 
address  proceeds  in  the  following  terms  : 
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"During^  the  contest  of  opinioii  through  which  we  have  past,  th« 
animation  of  diacussioQS  and  of  exertions,  has  sometimes  worn  an 
aspect  which  might  impose  on  strangers  unused  to  think  freely, 
and  to  speak  and  to  write  what  they  think ;  but  this  b^g  now 
decided  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  annouiM^  according  to  the 
rales  of  the  constitution,  all  will  of  course  arrange  themselves  un- 
der the  will  of  the  law,  and  unite  in  common  efforts  for  the  common 
good.    All  too  will  bear  in  mind  this  sacred  principle,  that  though 
the  will  of  the  majority  is  in  all  cases  to  prevail,  that  will,  to  be 
rightful,  must  be  reasonable ;  that  the  minority  possess  their  equal 
rights,  which  equal  laws  must  protect,  and  to  violate  would  be  op- 
pression.   Let  us  then,  fellow  citizens,  unite  with  one  heart  and 
one  miod,  let  us  restore  to  social  intercourse  that  harmony  and 
affection  without  which  Uberty,  and  even  life  itself,  are  but  dreary 
things.    And  let  us  reflect  that  having  banished  from  our  land  that 
religious  intolerance  under  which  mankind  so  long  bled  and  suffer- 
ed, we  have  yet  gained  little,  if  we  countenance  a  plitical  intoler- 
ance, as  despotic,  as  wicked,  and  capable  of  as  bitter  and  Uoody 
persecutions.    During  the  throes  and  conxulsions  of  the  ancient 
world,  during  the  agonizing  spasms  of  infuriated  man,  seeking 
through  blood  and  slaughter,  his  long  lost  liberty,  it  was  not  won** 
derful,  that  the  agitation  of  the  billows  should  reach  even  this  dis- 
tant and  peaceful  shore ;  that  this  should  be  more  felt  and  feared 
by  some,  and  less  by  others ;  and  should  divide  opinions,  as  to 
measures  of  safety.     But  every  difference  of  opinion  is  not  a  differ- 
ence of  principle.,    We  have  called  by  different  names,  brethren  of 
the  same  principle.    We  are  all  RepubUcans :  we  are  all  Federal- 
ists.    If  there  be  any  among  us,  who  would  wish  to  dissolve  this 
Union,  or  to  change  its  repubUcan  form,  let  them  stand  undisturb- 
ed as  monuments  of  the  safety,  with  which  error  of  opinion  may 
be  tolerated,  where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it.    I  know  indeed, 
that  some  honest  men  fear,  that  a  republican  government  cannot 
be  strong ;  that  this  government  is  not  strong  enough.    But  would 
the  honest  patriot,  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment,  aban- 
don a  government,  which  has  so  far  kept  us  free  and  firm,  jon  the 
theoretic  and  visionary  fear,  that  this  government,  the  world's  best 
hope,  may,  by  possibility,  want  energy  to  preserve  itself?    I  trust 
not.     I  believe  this,  on  the  contrary,  the  strongest  government  on 
earth.     I  believe  it  the  only  one,  where  every  man,  at  the  call  of 
the  la^  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the  law,  and  would  meet  in- 
(Tosions  of  the  pubUc  order,  as  his  own  personal  concern.     Some- 
imes  it  is  said  that  man  cannot  be  trustCNl  with  the  government  of 
lixuseif.      Can  he  then  be  trusted  with  the  government  of  oth^s  ? 
>r  have  we  found  angels  in  the  form  of  kings,  to  govern  him  ? 
.^t  history  answer  this  question. 

^^  Let  us  then  with  courage  and  confidence,  pursue  our  own  fed 
ral  and  republican  principles ;  our  attachment  to  union  and  repre- 
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sentative  goYerament.  Kindly  sepuratad  by  nattire  and  a  wide 
ooean  from  the  exterminating  havoc  of  one  quarter  of  the  globe : 
too  high  minded  to  endure  the  d^radalions  of  the  otheiB,  poasesBing 
a  chosen  country,  with  room  enough  for  our  deEMsendants  to  the 
thousandth  and  thousandth  generation,  entertaining  a  due  sense  of 
eur  equal  right  to  the  use  of  our  own  faculties,  to  the  acquisitions 
of  our  own  industry,  to  honor  and  confidence  from  our  fellow  dti<» 
zens,  resulting  not  from  birth,  but  from  oaf  actions  and  their  sense 
of  them,  enlightened  by  a  benign  religion,  professed  indeed  and 
practiced  in  various  forms,  yet  all  of  them,  inculcating  honesty, 
truth,  temperance,  gratitude  and  the  love  of  man,  acknowledg- 
ing and  adoring  an  overruling  Providence,  which  by  all  its  dispen- 
sations  proves  that  it  delights  in  the  happiness  of  man  here,  and 
his  greater  happiness  hereafter ;  with  all  these  blessings,  what  is 
more  necessary  to  make  us  a  happy  and  prosperous  people  ?  St3l 
one  thing  more  feUow-citizens,  a  wise  and  frugal  government,  which 
shall  restrain  men  from  injuring  one  another,  shall  leave  them  oth- 
erwise free  to  regulate  their  own  pursuits  of  industry  and  improve- 
ment, and  shall  not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  has 
earned.  This  is  the  sum  of  good  government ;  and  this  is  necea- 
sarv  to  close  the  circle  of  our  felicities. 

About  to  enter,  fellow  citizens,  on  the  exercise  of  duties,  which 
y^""  comprehend  every  thing  dear  and  valuable  to  you,  it  is  proper  you 

should  understand  what  I  deem  the  essential  principles  of  our  gov- 
ernment^ and  consequently,  those,  which  ought  to  shape  its  adncnn- 
istmtion.  I  will  compress  them  within  the  narrowest  compass  they 
will  bear,  stating  the  general  prihciple,  but  not  all  its  limitatioos. — 
Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  stateor  persuasion,  le^ 
ligious  or  political : — peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  ail 
nations,  entangling  alliances  with  none : — ^the  support  of  the  State 
governments  in  all  their  rights,  as  tlie  most  competent  administnuioiiB 
for  our  domestic  concerns,  and  the  surest  bulwarks  against  antinrepab- 
lican  tendencies : — ihe preservation  of  the  general  government  in  its 
whole  constitutjoAal' vigor,  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  peace  at  home, 
and  safety  abro&d  :^— a  jealous  care  of  the  right  of  election  by  the 
peoplc,*a  mild  and  safe  corrective  of  abuses  which  are  lopped  by 
the  sword  of  revolution  where  peaceable  remedies  are  unprovided: — 
absolute  acquiescence  in  the  decisioui^  of  the  majority,  the  vital  psrin- 
ciple  of  republics,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  but  to  force,  the 
vital  principle  and  immediate  paient  of  despotism ;  a  well  discipHn- 
ed  militia,  our  best  reliance  in  peace,  and  for  the  first  moments  of 
Var,  till  regulars  may  relieve  them  :  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over 
the  military  authority : — economy  in  the  public  expense,  that  labor 
may  be  lightly  burdened  : — ^the  honest  payment  of  our  debts  and 
sacred  preservation  of  the  public  faith  :  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture,  and  of  commerce  ^is  its  handmaid ;  the  difilision  of  informa.- 
lion,  and  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  the  public  leasou  : 
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^freedom  of  religioa ;  freedom  of  the  prase ;  and  freedom  of  per* 
son,  under  the  protection  of  the  habeas  corpus :  and  trial  by  juries 
impartially  selected.  These  principles  form  the  bright  constella- 
tion, which  has  gone  before  us,  and  guided  our  steps  through  an 
age  of  revolution  and  reformation.  The  wisdom  of  our  sages,  and 
blood  of  our  heroes,  have  been  devoted  to  their  attainment :  they 
should  be  the  creed  of  our  political  faith,  the  text  of  civic  in- 
struction, the  touchstone,  by  which  to  try  the  services  of  tliose  we 
trust ;  and  should  we  wander  from  them  in  moments  of  error  or  of 
alaro),  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  regain  the  road 
which  alone  leads  to  peace,  Uberty  and  safety. 

"  I  repair  then,  fellow  citizens,  to  the  post  you  have  assigned  me. 
With  experience  enough  in  subordinate  offices  to  have  seen  the  dif- 
ficulties of  this  the  greatest  of  all,  I  have  learnt  to  expect  that  it  will 
rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  imperfect  man  to  retire  from  this  station  with 
the  reputation,  and  the  favor,  which  bring  him  into  it.     Without 
pretensions  to  that  high  confidence  you  reposed  in  our  first  and 
greatest  revolutionary  character,  whose  pre-eminent  services  had  en* 
titled  him  to  the  first  place  in  his  country's  love,  and  destined  for 
him  the  fairest  page  in  the  volume  of  faithful  history,  I  ask  so  much 
confidence  only  as  may  give  firmness  and  effect  to  the  legal  admin- 
istration of  your  affairs.     I  shall  often  go  wrong  through  defect  of 
judgment.     When  right  I  shall  often  be  thought  wrong  by  those 
whi)se  positions  will  not  command  a  view  of  the  whole  ground.    I 
ask  your  indulgence  for  my  own  errors  which  will  never  be  inten* 
tional ;  and  your  support  against  the  errors  of  others,  who  may  con- 
demn what  they  would  not,  if  seen  in  all  its  parts.     The  approba- 
tion implied  by  your  suffrage,  is  a  great  consolation  to  me  for  the 
past  5  and  my  future  soUcitude  will  Ikb,  to  retain  the  good  opinion  of 
those  who  have  bestowed  it  in  advance,  to  conciliate  that  of  others 
by  doing  them  all  the  good  in  my  power,  and  to  be  instrumental  to 
the  happiness,  and  freedom^f  all. 

"  Relying  then  on  the  patronage  of  your  good  will,  I  advance 
with  obedience  to  the  w^ork,  ready  to  retire  from  it  whenever  you 
become  sensible  how  much  better  choices  it  is  in  your  power  to 
make.  And  may  that  infinite  Power  which  rules  the  destinies  of 
the  uaiverse,  lead  our  councils  to  what  is  best,  and  give  them  a 
favorable  issue  for  your  peace  and  prosperity." 

The  above  Inaugural  of  the  President  was  not  intended  as  an 
ostentatious  display  of  his  political  sentiments.     Every  principle  ad- 
vanced in  it  was  subsequently  reduced  to  practice,  which  made  his 
administration  tbe  model  of  every  succeeding  one,  and  the  admiration 
of  the  world. 

In  the  selection  of  his.  Cabinet  Ministers,  Mr.  Jeflferson  was 
g^uided  by  a  preference  for  those  tried  spirits,  who,  to  talents  and 
integrity  imited  an  undeviating  adherence  to  ancient  revolution- 
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ary  principles.  The  concurreDce  of  these  two  pre-requiskes  was 
deemed  essential  to  enable  him  to  carry  into  effect  the  system  of 
radical  reformation,  which  he  proposed  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 
With  a  view  to  inspire  unbounded  confidence  in  his  friends,  and 
<to  impose  an  awful  silence  on  the  maligners  of  republicanism,^  he 
assembled  around  him  an  array  of  characters,  whose  '  principles  had 
been  tested  in  the  crucible  of  time.'  James  Madison  was  appoint- 
ed Secretary  of  State ;  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ; 
General  Dearborn,  Secretary  of  War  ;  Robert  Smith,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy ;  and  Levi  Lincoln,  Attorney  General  Agreeably  to 
the  example  voluntarily  set  by  himself,  the  Vice  President  was  not 
invited  to  take  any  part  in  the  executive  consultations.  He  ad- 
dressed a  Circular  to  the  Heads  of  Departments  establishing  the 
mode  and  degree  of  communication  between  them  and  the  Presi- 
dent. All  letters  of  business  addressed  to  himself,  were  referred  by 
him  to  the  proper  department  to  be  acted  upon.  Those  addressed 
to  the  Secretaries,  with  those  referred  to  them,  were  all  communi- 
cated to  the  President,  whether  an  answer  was  required  or  not ;  in 
the  latter  case,  simply  for  his  information.  If  an  answer  was  re- 
quisite, the  Secretary  of  the  department  communicated  the  Is^tv  and 
his  proposed  answer.  If  approved,  they  were  simply  sent  back  after 
perusal ;  if  not,  they  were  returned  with  an  informal  note,  suggest- 
ing an  alteration  or  query.  If  any  doubt  of  importance  arose,  he 
reserved  it  for  conference.  By  this  means,  he  was  in  constant  and 
accurate  possession  of  all  facts  and  proceedings  in  every  part  of  the 
Union;  his  eye  pervaded  every  part  of  the  administration ;  he  form- 
ed a  central  point  for  the  different  branches,  preserved  an  unity  of 
object  and  action  among  them,  exercised  that  participation  in  the 
^  gestion  of  affairs'  which  his  office  made  incumbent  on  him,  and 
drew  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  every  executive  transaction. 
At  the  threshold  of  his  administration,*  Mr.  Jefferson  was  met  by 
difficulties  which  called  into  requisition  all  the  firmness  of  his  char- 
acter. He  found  all  the  principal  offices  of  the  government,  and 
most  of  the  subordinate  ones,  in  the  hands  of  his  political  enemies. 
This  state  of  things  was  as  embarrassing  to  himself,  as  offensive  to 
the  republican  body  of  his  fellow  citizens ;  and  demanded  prompter 
correctives  than  the  tardy  effects  of  death  and  resignation.  On  him^ 
therefore,  for  the  first  time,  devolved  the  disagreeable  enterprize  of 
an  Augean  purification.    To  have  removed  one  half  of  the  federaL 
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officers,  and  placed  repubUcans  in  th^ir  stead,  would  have  been  rig- 
orous justice,  when  it  was  known  that  the  latter  composed  the  great 
majority  of  the  people.    But  he  carried  real  moderation  into  the 
performance  of  this  duty.    He  restrained  it  to  the  ultimate  point  of 
forbearance,  which  was  compatible  with  dissipating  the  monopoly  of 
trust  and  influence,  in  the  hands  of  the  minority,  and  producing  an 
equitable  distribution  only  among  the  majority.    The  general  prin- 
ciples of  action  which  he  sketched  for  his  guide,  were  the  following: 
Ist^  All  appointments  to  civil  office,  during  'pleasure,  made  after 
tlie  event  of  the  election  was  certainly  known  to  Mr.  Adams,  were 
considered  as  nullities.    He  did  not  view  the  persons  appointed  as 
even  candidates  for  th^  office,  but  replaced  others  without  noticing 
or  notifying  them.     2d,  Officers  who  had  been  guilty  of  official  mal- 
conduct  werie  proper  subjects  of  removal.     3d,  Good  men,  to  whom 
there  was  no  obj^ti<m  but  a  difference  of  politiad  principle,  practis- 
ed on  so  &r  only  as  the  right  of  a  private  citizen  would  justify,  were 
not  proper  subjects  of  removal,  except  in  the  case  of  attorneys  and 
marshals.    The  courts  being  so  decidedly  federal  and  irremovable, 
it  was  thought  that  those  offices,  being  the  doors  of  entrance,  should 
be  exercised  by  republican  citizens,  as  a  shield  to  the  republican  ma- 
jority of  the  nation.    4th,  Incumbents  who  had  prostituted  their 
offices  to  the  oppression  of  their  felbw  citizens,  ought,  itf  justice  to 
those  citizens,  to  be  removed,  and  as  examples  to  deter  others  from 
like  abuses.     To  these  means  of  introducing  republicans  to  a  just 
co-operation  in  the  transaction  of  the  public  business,  was  added  one 
other  in  the  course  of  his  administration,  to  wit,  removal  for  election- 
eering activity,  or  open  and  industrious  opposition  to  the  principles  ol 
the  government.     '^  Every  officer  of  the  government,"  said  he, "  may 
vote  at  elections  according  to  his  own  conscience ;  but  we  should 
betray  the  cause  committed  to  our  care,  were  we  to  permit  the  influ- 
ence of  official  patronage  to  be  used  to  overthrow  that  cause."    In 
ill  7iew  appointments,  the  President  confined  his  choice  to  republi- 
cans, or  republican  federalists.     Although  conciliation  and  an  oblit- 
ration  of  past  divisions,  was  the  cordial  desire  of  his  heart,  he  firm- 
y  resisted  the  counsels  of  those  who  advised  the  bestowraent  of  of- 
ce  on  the  *  Coryphaei'  of  tlie  federal  party,  in  order  to  reconcile. 
!uch  a  course,  he  considered  as  involving,  in  the  end,  a  certain  sac- 
fice  of  principle.     Even  amiable  and  honorable  monarchists  were 
31,  in  his  opinion,  safe  subjects  of  republican  confidence.     'While 
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we  will  associate  with  us  in  affairs,'  he  wrote  to  Governor  Lincoln, 
Hhe  federal  sect  of  republicans,  to  a  certain  degree,  we  must  strip  of 
all  the  means  of  influence  the  Essex  junto,  and  their  associate  moa- 
ocrats  in  every  pan  of  the  Union.  The  former  difler  from  us  only 
in  the  shades  of  power  to  be  given  to  the  Executive,  being,  with  us, 
attached  to  republican  government.  The  latter  wish  to  sap  the  re- 
public by  fraud,  if  they  cannot  destroy  it  by  force,  and  to  erect  an 
English  monarchy  in  its  place ;  some  of  them,  (as  Mr:  Adams)  thinks 
ing  its  corrupt  parts  should  be  cleansed  away,  others,  (as  Hamilton) 
that  would  make  it  an  impracticable  machine.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  regeneration  of  officei-s  will  be  pushed  farther  thati  was  settled 
before  you  left  us,  except  as  to  Essex  men.' 

The  first  experiments  in  this  department  of  reformation,  excited 
a  tremendous  clamor  against  the  President.  Those  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  wrath,  and  vociferous  lamentation  of  the  press,  on  a  recent 
display  of  the  same  firm  policy,  may  form  a  tolerable  conception  of 
tlie  angry  temper  and  lachrymal  eflusions  of  the  opposition,  on  the 
subject  of  executive  displacements  in  1801.  The  spirit  of  New 
England  was  the  sharpest  and  most  unaccomodating.*  The  L^is- 
lature  of  Connecticut,  in  the  spring  of  1801,  made  a  general  sweep 
of  republicans  from  the  State  offices.  "We  must  meet  them," 
said  the  President,  "  with  equal  intolerance.  When  they  wiD  give 
a  share  in  the  State  offices,  they  shall  be  replaced  in  a  share  of  the 
General  offices.  Till  then  we  must  follow  their  example.  I  am 
sincerely  sorry  to  see  the  inflexibility  of  the  federal  spirit  there,  for 
I  cannot  believe  they  are  aU  fmmarchists.^^ 

The  temper  of  the  Eastern  governments  was  viperous  indeed. 
The  outcry  of  the  Gazettes  was  vehement  and  inflammatory.  By 
a  strange  confusion  of  calumny,  the  President  was  alternately  stig- 


*  The  following  ifaort  paragraph,  extracted  from  an  Oration  delivered  at  New 
TIaven,  Ct.  heforo  the  State  Society  of  Cincinnati,  ou  the  7th  of  July,  1801,  by 
Theodore  Dwight,  presents  a  true  picture  of  the  temper  of  the  opposition  east 
of  the  Hudson. 

^  We  have  now  reached  the  consnmmation  of  Dbmoceatio  blbsssdnkm.  Wo 
have  a  country  governed  by  blockhbaob  and  knavxs  ;  the  ties  of  marriage  irith 
all  its  felicities  are  severed  and  destroyed  ;  our  wives  and  daughters  are  thrown 
into  the  stews ;  our  children  are  oast  mto  the  world  from  the  breast  for^tleo  ; 
filial  piety  is  extinguished,  and  our  sir  names,  the  only  mark  of  distinction 
among  families,  aro  abolished.  Can  the  imagination  paint  any  thing  mom 
dreadful  this  side  hill  I  Some  parts  of  the  subject  are  indeed  fit  only  for  hot- 
rid  contemplation." 

t  Letter  to  Levi  Lincoln,  July,  1801. 
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matized  as  a  tyrant  and  a  tool ;  and  by  an  obliquity  of  construction 
equally  perverse,  his  Inaugural  Address  was  tortured  into  a  weapon 
against  himself,  by  making  it  contain  pledges  and  assurances,  which 
his  daily  conduct  was  represented  as  violating.     Some  occasion  of 
public  explanation  seemed  desirable  to  the  President,  to  obviate  the 
grossnessof  this  attack,  as  well  as  to  tranquilize  the  repubUcans  nnr 
der  it,  who,  groaning  under  the  oppressions  of  the  federal  ascen- 
dencies at  home,  began  to  be  appalled  with  the  apprehension  that 
an  impression  would  be  made,  and  their  rights  inadequately  coun- 
ter-protected by  the  General  Government.    Such  an  occasion  was 
soon  offered.    The  removal  of  Mr.  Goodrich  from  the  coUectorship 
of  New-Haven,  who  had  been  commissioned  in  the  last  moments  of 
the  late  administration,  and  the  substitution  of  Samuel  Bishop  in 
bis  room,  produced  a  bitter  remonstrance  from  the  merchants  of  that 
city.    The  President,  in  his  answer,  improved  the  opportunity  to 
silence  the  discontents  of  either  party,  by  uniting  to  an  ample  jus- 
tification of  his  policy,  and  a  declared  determination  to  pursue  it,  an 
awful  refutation  of  the  clamors  of  the  opposition.     After  demonstra- 
ting the  futility  of  the  objections  against  Mr.  Bishop,  by  an  array  of 
public  and  private  evidences  in  his  favor,  this  celebrated  paper  con- 
cludes as  follows : 

"  The  removal,  as  it  is  called,  of  Mr.  Goodrich,  forms  another  sub- 
ject of  complaint     Declarations  by  myself  in  favor  of  political  tol- 
erance, exhortations  to  harmony  and  affection  in  social  intercourse, 
and  to  respect  for  the  equal  rights  of  the  minority,  have,  on  certain 
occasions,  been  quoted  and  misconstrued  into  assurances  that  the' 
tenure  of  offices  was  to  be  undisturbed.    But  could  candor  apply 
such  a  construction?    It  is  not  indeed  in  the  remo;p8trance  that  we 
:find   it ;  but  it  leads  to  the  explanations  which  that  caUs  for. 
When  it  is  considered,  that  during  the  late  administration,  those 
who  were  not  of  a  particular  sect  of  politics  were  excluded  from  all 
office  ;  when,  by  a  steady  pursuit  of  this  measure,  nearly  the  whole 
offices  of  the  United  States  were  monopolized  by  that  sect ;  when 
the  public  sentiment  at  length  declared  itself,  and  burst  open  the 
doors  of  honor  and  confidence  to  those  whose  opinions  they  more 
approved ;  was  it  to  be  imagined  that  this  monopoly  of  office  was 
still  to  be  continued  in  the  bands  of  the  minority  )    Does  it  violate 
their  equal  rights,  to  assert  some  rights  in  the  majority  also  7    Is 
it  />o22^ioa^  intolerance  ijo  claim  a  proportionate  share  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  public  affairs?    Can  they  not  harmonize  in  society  un- 
less they  have  every  thing  in  their  own  hands?    If  the  will  of  the 
nation,  manifested  by  their  various  electioiis,  calls  for  an  adminis- 
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tration  of  government  according  with  the  opinions  of  those  elected ; 
if,  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  will,  displacements  are  necessary,  with 
whom  can  they  so  juiiitly  begin  as  with  persons  appointed  in  the 
last  moments  of  an  administration,  not  for  its  own  aid,  but  to  begin 
I  a  career  at  the  same  time  with  their  successors,  by  whom  they  had 
never  been  approved,  and  who  could  scarcely  expect  from  them  a 
cordial  co-operation?  Mr.  Goodrich  was  one  of  these.  Was  it 
proper  for  him  to  place  Iiimself  in  office,  without  knowing  whether 
those  whose  agent  he  was  to  be,  would  have  confidence  in  his  agen- 
cy '?  Can  the  preference  of  another  as  the  successor  to  Mr.  Austin, 
be  candidly  called  a  removal  of  Mr.  Goodrich  ?  If  a  due  participa- 
tion of  office  is  a  matter  of  right,  how  are  vacancies  to  be  obtained? 
Those  by  death  are  few ;  by  resighation  none.  Can  any  other 
mode  than  that  of  removal  be  proposed?  This  is  a  painful  office. 
But  it  is  made  my  duty,  and  I  meet  it  as  such.  I  proceed  in  the  op- 
eration with  deliberation  and  inquiry,  that  it  may  injure  the  best 
men  least,  and  effect  the  purposes  of  justice  and  public  utility  with 
the  least  private  distress  ^  that  it  may  be  thrown,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, on  delinquency,  on  oppression,  on  intolerance,  on  anti-revolu- 
tionary adherence  to  our  enemies. 

"The  remonstrance  laments  'that  a  change  in  the  administraUon 
must  produce  a  change  in  the  subordinate  officers  ;'  in  otl)er  words, 
that  it  should  be  deemed  necessary  for  all  officers  to  think  with 
their  principal  ?  But  on  whom  does  this  imputation  bear?  On 
those  who  have  excluded  from  office  every  shade  of  opinion  wbkh 
was  not  theirs?  Or  on  those  who  have  been  so  excluded ?  I  la- 
ment sincerely  that  unessential  differences  of  opinion  should  ever 
have  been  deemed  sufficient  to  interdict  half  the  society  from  the 
rights  and  the  blessings  of  self-government,  to  proscribe  tJiem  as  un- 
worthy of  every  trust.  It  would  have  been  to  me  a  circumstance 
of  great  relief,  had  I  found  a  moderate  participation  of  office  in  the 
hands  of  the  majority.  I  would  gladly  have  left  to  time  and  acci- 
dent to  raise  them  to  their  just  share.  But  their  total  exclusion  calls 
for  prompter  corrections.  I  shall  correct  the  procedure  :  bat  that 
done,  return  with  joy  to  that  state  of  things,  when  the  only  questions 
concerning  a  candidate  shall  be,  Is  he  honest?  Is  he  capable?  Is 
he  faithful  to  the  constitution  ?" 

The  regeneration  of  the  public  offices  was  the  first  measure  of 
importance  which  gave  a  character  of  originality  to  the  administni- 
lion.  Various  other  abuses  existed,  dependent  on  executive  indul- 
gence, which  soon  called  into  action  the  reformatory  hand  of  the 
President.  The  demolition  of  these,  in  bold  and  rapid  succesenon, 
gave  a  cheering  and  prc^hetic  dawn  to  the  republican  revoludoa  of 
government.  In  a  letter  of  the  President  to  Nathaniel  Maocn, 
Dtiember  of  Congress  from  North  Carolina,  in  May,  1801,  it  is  curious 
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to  notice  the  following  laconic  statement  of  the,  progress  and  fixed 
protestations  of  reform : 

"  Levees  are  done  away. 

"  The  first  communication  to  the  next  Congress  will  be,  like  all 
subsequent  ones,  by  message,  to  which  no  answer  will  be  expected. 

'•  The  diplomatic  establishment  in  Europe  will  be  reduced  to 
three  ministers. 

"  The  compensations  to  collectors  depend  on  you,  and  not  on  me. 

"  The  army  is  undergoing  a  chaste  reformation. 

*'  The  navy  will  be  reduced  to  the  legal  establishment  by  tlie  last 
of  this  month. 

^'  Agencies  in  every  department  will  be  revised. 

"  We  shall  push  you  to  the  uttermost  in  economizing. 

"  A  very  early  recommendation  had  been  given  to  the  Post  Mas- 
ter General  to  employ  no  printer,  foreigner,  or  revolutionary  tory  in 
any  of  his  offices.     This  department  is  still  untouched. 

"  The  arrival  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  yesterday,  completed  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  administration." 

During  the  short  interval  of  time  between  the  inauguration  and 
the  meeting  of  the  first  Congress,  the  attention  of  the  President 
was  industriously  occupied  in  maturing  and  multiplying  his  plans 
for  republicanizing  the  government ;  and  in  carrying  them  into 
execution,  in  all  cases  where  he  possessed  the  power  independently 
of  the  Legislature.  The  courtly  custom  of  levees,  w^ith  the  train 
of  attendant  forms  and  ceremonies,  liad  its  origin  with  the  govern- 
ment. General  Washington  resisted  the  importunities  to  introduce 
them,  for  three  weeks  after  his  induction  into  office.  At  last  he 
yielded,  and  Colonel  Humphreys,  a  gentleman  of  great  parade,  was 
charged  with  the  arrangement  of  ceremonies  on  the  first  occasion. 
Accordingly  an  ante-chamber  and  presence-room  were  provided ; 
and  when  the  company  who  were  to  pay  their  court,  had  assembled, 
the  President  advanced,  preceded  by  Humphreys.  After  passing 
through  the  ante-chamber,  the  door  of  the  inner  room  was  thrown 
open,  and  Humphreys  entered  first,  caUing  out  with  a  loud  voice, 

*  The  President  of  the  United  States.'  The  President  was  so  much 
disconcerted,  that  he  never  recovered  from  it  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  levee.     After  the  company  had  retired,  he  said  to  Humphreys, 

*  Well,  you  have  taken  me  in  once,  but  by  —  you  shall  never  take 
me  in  a  second  time.'  He  never  allowed  the  same  form  to  be  re- 
peated, but  had  the  company  introduced  as  they  entered  the  room, 
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where  he  stood  to  receive  them.  The  levees  were  preserved  in  all 
their  vigor*  under  Mr.  Adams.  Repeated  at  short  intervals,  and 
accompanied,  as  they  were,  by  a  general  course  of  sumptuous  en- 
tertainment, they  were  unnecessarily  expensive,  demomlizing,  and 
obstructive  of  business.  Mr.  Jefferson  discontinued  them.  He  had 
but  two  public  days  for  the  reception  of  company — the  fourth  of 
July  and  first  of  January.  On  these  occasions,  the  doors  of  his 
house  were  thrown  open,  and  the  most  liberal  hospitaUty  provided 
for  the  entertainment  of  visitors,  of  every  grade  and  name  in  society, 
without  exception  or  distinction. 

The  abolishing  the  pompous  mimicry  of  royal  trappings,  which 
•  were  familiarizing  the  spectator  to  the  harbingers  of  another  form 
of  government,'  exerted  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  habits  and 
manners  of  tlie  Metroplis.     The  glitter  and  parade  of  aristocracy, 
the  ribbons  and  garters  of  birth  and  place,  extravagance  of  dress, 
idleness  and  corruption  of  niiumdrs,  dissipation  of  time,  health  and 
money,  with  all  the  paraphMialia  of  European  courts  and  capitals, 
were  swept  away,  and  supt^i^eded  by  the  dignified  courtesies,  the 
substantial   virtues,   and    elevated    simplicities  of  republicanism. 
From  the  federal  centre,  the  rays  of  this  moral  renovation  diverged 
in  every  direction,  and  extended  their  benign  and  purifying  influ- 
ence over  the  whole  area  of  the  republic.     Many  now  living  may 
recollect  with  what  rapidity  the  whole  face  of  society  was  changed, 
and  the  vast  tide  of  anti- republican  tendencies,  which  for  years  had 
been  setting  in  upon  the  poimtry,  rolled  backward  into  the  flood  of 
ages  that  had  passed  away. 

So  much  for  the  demolition  of  forms.     Pari  pass^u  with  these, 
a  system  of  substantial  reformations  w^as  commenced  and  vigorous- 
ly prosecuted  by  the  President.     The  introduction  of  economy  in 
the  public  expenditures  was  the  cafdinal  principle  of  this  system. 
To  diminish  the  number  and  weight  of  public  burthens,  and  estab- 
lish a  frugal  system  of  government,  which  *  should  not  take  from 
the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  had  earned,'  was  the  pride  of  the 
President's  heart,  and  the  pole  star  of  his  operations.     To  this  end, 
the  Army  and  Navy,  which  had  been  raised  by  his  predecessor  into 
heavy  monarchical  engines,  under  pretence  of  war,  were  lowered 
into  easy,  republican  peace  establishments  ;    or  rather  to  the  ulti- 
mate point  of  reduction,  confided  to  executive  discretion.    Farther 
than  this,  he  could  not  go  without  the  concurrence  of  the  LegiBla< 
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ture.  The  amount  of  force,  including  regulars  and  militia,  which 
the  several  acts  of  the  preceding  administration  had  authorized  the 
President  to  raise,  was  considerably  over  100,000  men.  This  for- 
midable army,  Mr.  Jefferson  reduced  to  four  Regiments  of  infantry, 
two  regiments  of  artillerists  and  engineers,  and  two  troops  of  light 
dragoons.  The  next  year,  by  the  consent  of  the  Legislature,  be 
reduced  it  to  two  regiments  of  infantry,  one  regiment  of  artillerists, 
and  a  corps  of  engineers,  or  about  3000  men. 

From  the  military  and  marine,  he  advanced  to  the  civil  estab- 
lishment, and  insinuated  the  purifying  operation  into  every  ramifi- 
cation of  that.     He  visited  in  person  each  of  the  Departments,  and 
obtained  a  catalogue  of  the  officers  employed  in  each,  with  a  state- 
ment of  their  wages,  and  amount  of  duties.     Those  under  his 
own  immediate  charge,   were  subjected    to   the  same  scmtiny. 
Thence  he  extended  his  enquires  over  the  whole  territory  of  the 
republic,  and  comprehended  in  the  revision  all  those,  who,  under 
any  species  of  pubhc  eniployment,  drew  money  from  the  treasury. 
This  done,  he  immediately  commenced  the  reduction  of  all  such 
offices  as  were  deemed  unnecessary,  whose  tenure  depended  on  ex- 
ecutive discretion.     The  inspectors  of  the  internal  revenue  were  dis- 
continued in  a  mass.     They  comprised  a  large  body  of  treasury 
nien,  dispersed  over  the  country,  useless,  and  even  obstructive  to 
the  accountabiUty  of  the  internal  finance.     Various  other  agencies, 
created  by  executive  authority,  on  salaries  fixed  by  the  same  au- 
thority, were  deemed  superfluous.    These  were  all  suppressed.    The 
diploiaatic  establishment  was  reduced  to  three  ministers,  all  that  the 
j)ublic  interests  required — namely,  to  England,  France,  and  Spain. 
He  called  in  foreign  muiisters  who'  had  been  absent  eleven,  and 
even  seventeen  years  ;  and  established  the  rule  which  he  had  for- 
merly recommended  to  General  Washington,  by  whom  it  was  ap- 
proved— that  no  person  should.be  continued  on  foreign  mission 
beyond  a  term  of  six,  seven,  or  eiglit  years.     A  long  absence  from 
their  country  denationalized  their  principles  and  habits.     They  re- 
turned like  foreigners,  and,  like  them,  required  a  considerable  resi- 
lence  here  to  become  Americanized.     But  the  great  mass  of  the 
>iibhc  offices,  being  established  by  law,  required  the  concurrence  of 
he  Legislature  to  discontinue  them.     These,  therefore,  he  reserved, 
^  be  commynicated  to  Congress,  for  revision  and  reduction,  in  his 
irst  annual  message. 
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From  the  internal,  administration,  the  President  directed  his  at- 
tention to  the  department  of  foreign  affairs ;  and  manifested  an  ea- 
ger desire  to  extend  the  blessings  of  reform  to  all  mankind.  With 
this  view,  he  formed  the  design  of  introducing  some  wholesome  im- 
provements in  the  established  code  of  international  intercourse,  by 
engaging  in  concurrence  and  peaceable  co-operation,  a  coalition  of 
tlie  most  Uberal  powers  of  Europe.  Thestf  improvements  respected 
the  rights  of  neutral  nations,  and  were  original  conceptions  witli 
himself  and  Dr.  Franklin,  as  illustrated  in  a  preceding  chapter. 
He  desired  to  see  abolished  universally  the  established  law  of  na- 
tions, which  authorized  the  taking  the  goods  of  an  enemy  from 
the  ship  of  a  friend ;  and  to  have  substituted  in  its  place,  by  special 
compacts,  the  more  rational  and  convenient  rule,  that  free  sliipj 
should  make  free  goods.  The  vexatious  effects  of  the  former  prin- 
ciple upon  neutral  nations  peaceably  pursuing  their  commerce,  and 
its  tendency  to  embroil  them  with  the  powers  involved  in  war, 
were  sufficient  reasons  for  its  universal  abandonment ;  while  the  op- 
eration of  the  latter  principle,  leaving  the  nations  at  peace  to  enjoy 
unmolested  and  aloof  from  the  belUgerents,  the  common  rights  of 
the  ocean,  was  more  fovorable  to  the  interests  of  commerce,  and 
lessened  the  occasions  and  vexations  of  war.  Besides,  the  princi- 
ple of  *  free  bottoms  free  goods,'  he  contended,  was  the  genuine 
dictate  of  national  morality,  and  the  converse,  which  had  unfortu- 
nately obtained,  a  corruption,  originally  introduced  by  accident  l)e- 
tween  the  States*  which  first  figured  on  the  water,  and  afterwards 
adopted,  from  the  mere  force  of  example,  by  tlie  other  nations,  as 
they  successively  appeared  upon  the  theatre  of  the  ocean. 

The  President  desired  to  see  this  improvement  so  far  carried  out 
£is  to  abolish  the  pernicious  distinction  of  contraband  of  war,  in  the 
articles  of  neutral  commerce.  He  regarded  die  practice  of  entering 
the  ship  of  a  friend  to  search  and  seize  what  was  called  contraband 
of  war,  as  a  violation  of  natural  right,  and  extremely  hable  to  abuse. 

"  War  between  two  nations"  says  he,  "  cannot  diminish  the  rights 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  remaining  at  peace.  The  doctrine  that 
the  rights  of  nations  remaining  quietly  in  the  exercise  of  moral 
and  social  duties,  are  to  give  w  ay  to  the  convenience  of  those  who 
prefer  plundering  and  murdering  one  another,  is  a  monstrous  doc- 
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trine  >  and  ought  to  yield  to  the  more  rational  law,  that '  the  wrong 
which  two  nations  endeavor  to  inflict  on  each  other,  must  not  in- 
fringe on  the  rights  or  conveniences  of  those  remaining  at  peace.' 
And  what  is  contraband^  by  the  law  of  nature  ?  Either  every  tiling 
which  may  aid  or  comfort  an  enemy,  or  nothing.  Either  all  com- 
merce which  would  accommodate  him  is  unlawful,  or  none  is. 
The  difference  between  articles  of  one  or  another  description,  is  a 
difference  in  degree  only.  No  Une  between  them  can  be  drawn. 
Either  all  intercourse  must  cease  between  neutrals  and  belliger 
ents,  or  all  be  permitted.  Can  the  world  hesitate  to  say  which 
shall  be  the  rule  ?  Shall  two  nations  turning  tigers,  break  up  in 
one  instant  the  peaceable  relations  of  the  whole  world  ?  Reason 
and  nature*clearly  prcHiounce  that  the  neutral  is  to  go  on  in  the  en- 
joyment of  all  its  rights,  that  its  commerce  remains  ;free,  not  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  another,  nor  consequently  its  vessels  to  search, 
er  to  enquiries  whether  their  contents  are  the  property  o\  an  enemy, 
or  are  of  those  which  have  been  called  contraband  of  war," 

These  opinions  and  arguments  he  communicated,  in  the  form 
of  instructions,  to  Robert  K  Livingston,  nominated  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  France  the  day  after  his  assumption  of  office.  They 
were  communicated  unofficially,  however,  and  with  the  express 
reservation,  that  they  were  not  to  be  acted  upon  until  the  desolating 
war  in  Europe,  which  threatened  to  embroil  us  with  the  principal 
belligerents,  should  be  brought  to  a  termination.  The  same  prin- 
ciples had  been  repeatedly  sanctioned  by  the  government,  and  he 
entertained  litde  doubt  of  the  concurrence  of  bis  constitutional  ad- 
visers. They  formed  a  part  of  those  much  admired  instructions  of 
Congress,  drafted  by  himself  in  1784,  to  the  first  American  minis- 
ters appointed  to  treat  with  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  were  ac- 
ceded to  by  Prussia  and  Portugal.  In  the  renewal  of  the  treaty 
with  Prussia,  they  had  been  avoided,  at  the  instance  of  our  then 
administration,  lest  it  should  seem  to  commit  us  against  England, 
on  a  question  then  threatening  decision  by  the  sword  ;  and  in  the 
late  treaty  with  the  latter  power,  they  had  been  abandoned  by  our 
envoy,  which  constituted  a  principal  ground  of  opposition  to  that 
memorable  negotiation.  Being  now  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Jefferson  was  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  weight 
and  efficacy  of  bis  station,  to  convince  the  nations  of  Europe  that 
they  had  originally  set  out  in  error ;  that  their  error  had  proved 
oppressive  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  peaceable  part  of  man- 
kind ;  and  that  the  reformation  of  false  principles  could  never  be- 
gin better  than  with  those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing them. 
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Scarcely  bad  the  Preaident  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his -office, 
wUeh  our  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  was  placed  under  the  ban 
of  the  Pirates.     Tripoli,  the  least  considerable  of  the  Barbajy  Pow- 
ers, came  forward  with  demands  unfounded  either  m  right  or  com- 
pact, and  avowed  the  determination  to  extort  them,  at  the  point  of 
the  sword,  on  our  failure  to  comply  peaceably  before  a  given  day. 
The  President  felt  keenly  the  insult*  inflicted  on  the  honor  of  the 
nation  by  this  extraordinary  menace ;  and,  with  becoming  energy, 
immediately  put  in  operation  such  measures  of  resistance  as  the 
urgency  of  the  case  demanded,  without  waiting  the  advice  of  Con- 
gress.   The  style  of  the  challenge  admitted  but  one.  answer.    He 
Bent  a  squadron  of  frigates  into  the  Mediterranean,  with  assurances 
to  the  Bey  of  Tripoli,  of  our  sincere  desire  to  remain  in  peace : 
but  with  orders  to  protect  our  commerce,  at  all  hazards,  against 
the  threatened  attack.     The  measure  was  as  seasonable  as  it  was 
salutary.     They  Bey  had  already  declared  war  in  form.    His 
cruisers  were  out ;  two  had  arrived  at  Gibraltar.     Our  coimneroe 
in  the  Mediterranean  was  blockaded  ;  and  that  of  the  Atlantic  in 
peril.     The  arrival  of  the  American  squadron  dispelled  the  danger. 
One  of  the  Tripohtan  cruisers  having  fallen  in  with  and  engaged 
a  small  schooner  of  ours,  which  had  gone  out  as  a  tender  to  the 
larger  vessels,  was  captured,  with  a  heavy  slaughter  of  her  men, 
and  without  the  loss  of  a  single  one  on  our  part.     This  severe 
chastisement,  with  the  extraordinary  skill  and  bravery  exhibited  by 
tlic  Americans,  quieted  the  pretensions  of  the  Bey,  and  operated  as  a 
salutary  caution  in  future  to  that  desperate  community  of  freebooters. 
On  the  8th  of  December,  1801,  Mr.  Jefferson  made  his  firet  an- 
imal communication  to  Congress,  by  message.    It  had  been  the 
uniform  practice  with  his  predecessors  to  make  their  first  communi- 
cations, on  the  opening  of  Congress,  by  personal  address,  to  which 
a  formal  answer  was  immediately  returned  by  each  House  sepa- 
rately.    The  President  always  used  to  go,  in  state,  as  it  was  called, 
to  deUver  his  speech.    He  moved  to  the  capitol,  preceeded  by  the 
Marshal  and  Constables  of  the  District,  with  their  white  staffs,  and 
accompanied  by  the  heads  of  departments,  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  a  numerous  procession  of  citizens.     On  these  occasions 
he  always  wore  his  sword.    A  desire  to  impart  a  more  popular  char- 
acter to  the  government,  by  divesting  it  of  a  ceremonial  which 
partook  in  some  degree  of  a  royal  pageant,  a  regard  to  the  conven- 
ience of  the  Legislature,  the  economy  of  their  time,  and  relief  from 
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embarrassments  of  immediate  answers,  induced  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
adopt  the  mode  of  communication  by  message,  to  which  no  answer 
was  returned.  And  his  example  has  been  followed  by  all  succeed- 
ing Presidents. 

The  President  announced  in  his  message,  with  great  gratifica- 
tion, that  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Europe,  had  produced  a  con- 
sequent cessation  of  those  irregularities  which  had  afflicted  the 
commerce  of  neutral  natiohs ;  and  restored  the  ordinary  commu- 
nications of  peace  and  friendship  between  the  principal  powers  of 
the  earth.    That  our  intercourse  with  the  Indians  on  our  frontiers, 
was  marked  by  a  spirit  of  mutual  conciliation  and  forbearance, 
highly  advantageous  to  both  parties.     That  our  relations  with  the 
Barbary  States  were  in  a  less  satisfactory  condition,  and  such  as  to 
inspire  the  belief  that  measures  of  offence  ought  to  be  authorized, 
sufficient  to  place  our  force  on  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  its 
adversaries.     That  the  increase  of  population  within  the  last  ten 
years,  as  indicated  by  the  late  census,  proceeded  in  such  an  unexam- 
pled ratio  as  promised  a  duplication  every  twenty-two  years.     That 
this  circumstance,  combined  with  others,  had  produced  an  augmen- 
tation of  revenue  arising  from  consumption,  which  proceeded  in  a 
ratio  far  beyond  that  of  population,  and  authorized  a  reduction  of 
such  of  its  branches  as  weife  particularly  odious  and  oppressive. 

Accordingly  he  recommended  the  abolition  of  aU  the  internal 
taxeSf  comprehending  excises,  stamps,  auctions,  licences,  carriages, 
and  refined  sugars ;  to  which  he  added  the  postage  of  newspapers 
to  facilitate  the  progress  of  information.  The  remaining  sources 
of  revenue,  aided  by  the  extensive  system  of  economies  which  he 
proposed  to  introduce,  would  be  sufficient,  he  contended,  to  provide 
for  the  support  of  government,  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  public 
debt,  and  to  discharge  the  principal  in  a  shorter  period  than  the 
laws,  or  the  general  expectation  had  contemplated. 

As  supplemental,  however,  to  the  proposition  for  discontinuing^the 
internal  taxes,  he  reconunended  a  sensible  and  salutary  diminution 
of  the  public  disbursements,  by  the  abolition  of  all  superfluous  drafts 
upon  the  treasury.  He  informed  the  Legislature  of  the  progress 
he  had  already  made  in  this  department  of  public  dtfty,  by  the 
suppression  of  all  unnecessary  offices,  agencies  and  missions,  which 
depended  on  executive  authority ;  and  recommended  to  their  con- 
sideration a  careful  revision  of  the  remainder,    <<  Considering,"  says 
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he,  "  the  general  tendency  to  multiply  offices  and  dependencies, 
and  to  increase  expense  to  the  ultimate  term  of  buithen  which  the 
citizen  can  bear,  it  behooves  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  every  occasion 
which  presents  itself,  for  taking  off  the  surcharge  ;  that  it  never 
may  be  seen 'how  that,  after  leaving  to  labor  the  smallest  portion 
of  its  earnings  on  which  it  can  subsist,  government  shall  itself  con* 
sume  the  residue  of  what  it  was  instituted  to  guard." 

In  order  to  multiply  barriers  against  the  dissipation  of  the  public 
money,  he  recommended  Congress  to  establish  the  practice  of  spe- 
cific appropriations^  in  all  specific  cases  susceptible  of  definition ; 
to  reduce  the  undefined  field  of  contingences ;  and  to  bring  back  to 
a  single  department  for  examination  and  approval,  all  accountabil- 
ities for  receipts  and  expenditures. 

He  directed  the  attention  of  Congress  to  a  revision  of  the  army, 
and  advised  the  reduction  of  the  existing  establishment  to  the  num- 
ber of  garrisons  actually  necessary,  and  the  number  of  men  requi- 
site for  each  garrison.  A  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  was  both 
unnecessary  and  dangerous.  The  militia  was  the  main  pillar  of 
defence  to  the  cbuntry,  and  the  only  force  which  could  be  ready  at 
every  point  to  repel  unexpected  invasion,  until  regulars  could  be 
provided  to  relieve  them.  This  consideration  rendered  important 
a  careful  review,  at  every  session,  of  the  existing  organization  of 
the  militia,  and  the  amendment  of  such  defects  as  from  time  to  time 
might  show  themselves  in  the  system,  until  it  should  be  made  snfli< 
ciently  perfect  "  Nor  should  we  now,"  said  he,  "  or  at  any  tune 
separate,  until  we  can  say  we  have  done  every  thing  for  the  militia 
which  we  could  do  were  an  enemy  at  our  door." 

With  respect  to  the  navy,  although  a  difference  of  opinion  might 
exist  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  should  be  carried,  yet  all  wouM 
agree  that  a  small  force  was  continually  wanted  for  actual  sorice 
in  the  Mediterranean.  All  naval  preparations  beyond  this,  the 
President  thought,  should  be  confined  to  the  provision  of  such  arti- 
cles as  might  be  kept  without  waste  or  consumption,  and  be  in 
readiness  for  any  exigence  which  might  occur. 

Extensive  fortifications,  projected  or  commenced  on  a  scale  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them,  which 
were  expensive  in  their  erection,  expensive  in  their  malntenanoe^ 
and  required  a  large  force  to  garrison  them,  he  questicmed  the  udf- 
ity  of  proeecuting  or  continuing. 
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The  President  was  of  opinion,  that  agriculture,  manufactures, 
commerce  and  navigation,  the  four  pillars  of  our  prosperity,  were 
most  disposed  to  thrive  when  left  most  free  to  individual  enterprise. 
Protection  from  casual  embarrassments,  however,  might  sometimes 
be  seasonably  interposed ;  and  was  clearly  within  the  constitutional 
limits  of  Congress. 

He  submitted  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  the 
Judiciary  system  of  the  United  States,  and  suggested  the  expedi- 
ency of  rescinding  that  branch  of  it  recently  erected,  should  it  ap- 
pear on  examination  to  be  superfluous,  of  which  he  entertained  no 
doubt.    While  on  the  subject  of  the  Judiciary,  he  commended  to 
their  fostering  protection  the  '  inestimable  institution  of  juries,'  urg- 
ing the  propriety  of  their  extension  to  all  cases  involving  the  secu- 
rity of  our  persons  or  property,  and  the  necessity  of  their  impartial 
selection. 

I'he  President  warmly  recommended  a  revisal  of  the  laws  on 
the  subject  of  naturalization,  and  an  abbreviation  of  the  period  pre- 
scribed for  acquiring  citizenship.  The  existing  regulation,  requir- 
ing a  residence  of  fourteen  years,  was  a  denial  of  citizenship  to  a 
great  proportion  of  those  who  asked  it,  obstructive  of  the  prosper- 
ous growth  of  the  country,  and  incompatible  with  the  humane  spirit 
:>(  our  laws. 

After  commending  to  them  prudence  and  temperance  in  discus- 
ion,  which  were  so  conducive  to  h/rmony  and  rational  conclusion 
r'ithin  their  own  walls,  and  to  that  consolidation  of  sentiment  among 
leir  constituents,  which  was  progressing  with  such  auspicious  ra- 
idity,  the  President  concluded  as  follows  :  "That  all  should  be 
tisiied  with  any  one  order  of  things,  is  not  to  be  expected  ;  but  I 
dulge  the  pleasing  persuasion  that  the  great  body  of  our  citizens 
11  cordially  concur  in  honest  and  disinterested  efforts,  which  have 
their  object  to  preserve  the  General  and  State  governments  in 
'ir  constitutional  form  and  equilibrium ;  to  maintain  peace  abroad, 
1  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws  at  home  ;  to  establish  princi- 
5  and  practices  of  administration  favorable  to  the  security  of  lib- 
'  and  property,  and  to  reduce  expenses  to  what  is  necessary  for 
useful  purposes  of  government." 

""he  first  message  of  the  first  democratic  President  of  the  United 
es,  ivas  anticipated,  as  was  natural  to  be  expected,  with  a  fever 
opular  impatience.     On  its  appearance,  sensations  diametrical- 
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ly  opposite  were  excited  in  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  political 
public.     The  republicans  contemplated  it  with  a  profound  feeling 
of  unalloyed  satisfaction  ;  the  federalists,  with  mingled  disapproba- 
tion and  dismay.     The  fundamental  features  of  his  policy,  as  pub- 
licly delineated  by  the  President,  were  too  unequivocal  and  strongly 
marked  not  to  realize  the  warmest  desires  of  his  supporters,  and  the 
worst  apprehensions  of  his  advei:saries.     His  propositions  for  reform- 
ing the  prodigalities  of  the  previous  administrations,  by  the  abolition 
of  sinecures,  and  the  establishment  of  a  rigid  accountability  with 
the  remaining  offices  of  the  government ;  for  cutting  down  the  ar- 
my, and  relying  for  ordinary  protection  on  the  unpensioned  resource 
of  an  omnipresent  militia ;  for  levelling  the  navy  to  the  actual  force 
required  for  covering  our  commerce  from  the  ravages  of  the  com- 
mon enemies  of  Christendom ;  for  the  gradual  and  systematic  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  public  debt,  in  derision  of  the  monarchical  max- 
im, that  *  a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing' ;  for  circumscribing 
discretionary  powers  over  money,  by  estxiblishing  the  rule  of  specific 
appropriations ;  for  restoring  the  hospitable  policy  of  the  government 
towards  aliens,  and  fugitives  from  foreign  oppression  ;  for  multiply- 
ing barriers  around  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  against  the  encroachments  of  the  federal  authorities, 
by  crippling  the  despotism  of  the  Judiciary,  and  lopping  from  it  a 
supernumerary  member  engrafted  by  his  predecessors  for  political 
purposes ;  all  these  propositions  were  seized,  with  the  spirit  of  de- 
mons, by  his  vanquished  opponents,  and  made,  one  by  one,  a  topic 
of  unbridled  denunciation  and  railery.     On  the  other  hand,  in-i 
numerable  addresses  of  thanks  by  republican  assemblies,  and  by 
individual  champions  of  the  republican  party,  were  communicated 
to  him  from  every  section  of  the  Union.     To  these  he  returned 
public  or  private  answers,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  addrees. 
The  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  the  venerable  John  Dickinson, 
will  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  his  private  answers. 

"  The  approbation  of  my  ancient  friends  is  above  all  things  the 
most  grateful  to  my  heart.  They  know  for  what  objects  we  relin- 
quished the  delights  of  domestic  society,  tranquillity,  and  science, 
and  committed  ourselves  to  the  ocean  of  revolution,  to  wear  out  the 
only  life  God  has  given  us  here,  in  scenes,  the  benefits  of  wliich 
will  accrue  only  to  those  who  follow  us.  Surely  we  had  m  view  to 
obtain  the  theory  and  practice  of  good  government ;  and  how  any, 
who  eeemed  bo  ardent  in  this  pursuit,  could  as  shamelessly  have 
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apostatized,  and  supposed  we  meant  only  to  put  our  government 
into  other  hands,  but  not  other  forms,  is  indeed,  wonderful.    .The 
lesson  we  have  had  will  probably  be  useful  to  the  people  at  large, 
by  showing  to  them  how  capable  they  are  of  being  made  the  in- 
struments of  their  own  bondage.     A  litde  more  prudence  and  mod- 
eration in  those  who  had  mounted  themselves  on  their  fears,  and 
it  would  have  been  long  and  difficult  to  unhorse  them.     Their 
madness  had  done  in  three  years,  what  reason  alone  acting  against 
them  would  not  liave  effected  in  many ;  and  the  more,  as  they 
might  have  gone  on  forming  new  entrenchments  for  themselves 
fiom  year  to  year.     My  great  anxiety  at  present  is,  to  avail  our- 
selves of  our  ascendency  to  establish  good  principles,  and  good  prac- 
tices ;  to  fortify  republicanism  behind  as  many  barriers  as  possible, 
that  the  outworks  may  give  time  to  rally  and  save  the  citadel, 
should  that  be  again  in  danger.     On  their  part,' they  have  retired 
into  the  judiciary  as  a  strong  hold.     There  the  remains  of  federal- 
ism are  to  be  preserved  and  fed  from  the  treasury,  and  from  that 
battery,  all  the  works  of  republicanism  are  to  be  beaten  down  and 
erased.    By  a  fraudulent  use  of  the  constitution,  which  has  made 
judges  irremovable,  they  have  multiplied  useless  judges  merely  to 
strengthen  their  phalanx." 

But  of  all  the  measures  of  reform  recommended  in  the  President's 
message,  none  was  so  auspicious,  none  so  extensive,  as  the  proposi- 
tion to  suppress  all  the  internal  taxes.     This  was  indeed  a  solid  in- 
culcation of  the  beneficent  purposes  of  administration.     The  internal 
institution  was  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Hamiltonian  system 
of  finance,  and  had  constituted  throughout  a  powerful  entrench- 
ment to  the  ancient  order  of  things.     It  is  a  smprising  fact,  that  the 
officers  employed  in  its  management,  embraced  three  fourths  of  all 
the  officers  in  the  pay  of  the  government.     They  were  spread  over 
the  country,  stationed  in  every  town  and  hamlet,  Uke  so  many  cen- 
tinels  on  the  outposts  of  the  citadel,  and  comprised,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, an  army  of  stipendiaries  at  the  beck  of  the  treasury  chief. 
In  proposing  to  disband  all  these  at  a  stroke,  the  President  med- 
itated  the  disarming  the  government  of  an  immense  resource  of 
executive  patronage  and  preponderance,  besides  relieving  the  people 
of  an    arbitrary  and  oppressive  surcharge  of  taxation.     The  disin- 
terestedness and  beneficence  of  the  transaction  were  only  equalled 
by  its  boldness,  at  which  the  republicans  themselves  were  consider- 
ably alarmed.     In  a  letter  to  one  of  them,  dated  December  19, 
1801,  the  President  wrote  : 

^^  You  will  perhaps  have  been  alarmed,  as  some  have  been,  at  the 
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proposition  to  abolish  the  whole  of  the  internal  taxes.  But  it  is 
perfectly  safe.  They  are  under  a  million  of  dollars  and  we  can 
economize  the  government  two  or  three  millions  a  year.  The  im- 
post alone  gives  us  ten  or  eleven  millions  annually,  increasing  at  a 
compound  ratio  of  six  and  two  thirds  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
consequently  doubling  in  ten  years.  But  leaving  that  increase  for 
contingencies,  the  present  amount  will  support  the  government,  pay 
the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  and  discharge  the  principal  in  fifteen 
years.  If  the  increase  proceeds,  and  no  contingencies  demand  it, 
it  will  pay  oil  the  principal  in  a  shorter  time.  Exactly  one  half  of 
the  public  debt,  to  wit,  thirty-seven  millions  of  dollars,  is  owned  in 
the  United  States.  That  capital  then  will  be  set  afloat,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  rescuing  our  commerce  from  the  hands  of  foreigners,  or 
in  agriculture,  canals,  bridges,  or  other  useful  enterprises.  By  sup- 
pressing at  once  the  whole  external  taxes,  we  abolish  three  fourths 
of  the  offices  now  existing,  and  spr^d  over  the  land.  Seeing  the 
interest  you  take  in  the  public  afl&ijrs,  I  have  indulged  myself  in 
observations  flowing  from  a  sincere  and  ardent  desire  of  seeing  our 
aOairs  put  into  an  honest  and  advantageous  train." 

Fortunately,  the  first  Congress  which  assembled  after  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son came  into  power,  contained  an  ascendency  of  republicanism  in 
both  Houses ;  with  just  enough  of  opposition  to  hoop  the  majority 
indissokibly  together,  and  enable  the  Legislature  to  move  in  strong 
and  harmonious  co-operation  with  the  Executive.     They  erected 
intq  laws  all  the  fundamental  reformations  recommended  by  the 
President,  and  thereby  enabled  him  to  carry  through  a  system  of 
administiation  which  abolished  the  former  regimen  generally,  and 
substantially  revolutionized  the  government.     To  notice  the  single 
feature  of  frugality,  by  the  extensive  economies  which  he  introduc- 
ed, he  diminished  the  expenses  of  the  government  3,000,000  of 
dollars  !  and,  after  answering  the  regular  exigences  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  discharged  eight  millions  of  the  national  debt,  principal  - 
and  interest,  the  first  year  of  his  administration,  and  left  four  and 
a  half  millions  of  dollars  in  the  treasury,  for  application  to  the  fur- 
ther discharge  of  debt  and  current  demands !     The  result  is  unpar- 
alleled in  the  annals  of  civil  government.     "  When  effects,  so  sal- 
utary," says  the  President  in  his  second  annual  message,  '^  result 
from  the  plans  you  have  already  sanctioned,  when  merely  by  avoid- 
ing false  objects  of  expense,  we  are  able,  without  a  direct  tax,  with- 
out internal  taxes,  and  without  borrowing,  to  make  large  and  eflec- 
tual  payments  towards. the  discharge  of  our  public  debt,  and  the 
emancipation  of  our  posterity  from  that  mortal  canker,  it  is  an  en* 
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couragemeDt,  fellow  citizens,  of  the  highest  order,  to  proceed  as  we 
have  begun  in  substituting  economy  for  taxation,  in  pursuingtwhat 
ia  useful  for  a  nation  placed  as  we  are,  rather  than  what  is  practi^ 
by  others  under  different  circumstances.    An  J  whensoever  we  are 
destined  to  meet  events  which  shall  call  forth  all  the  energies  of  our 
countrymen,  we  have  the  firmest  reliance  on  those  energies,  and  the 
comfort  of  leaving  for  calls  like  these,  the  extraordinary  resources  oif 
loans  and  internal  taxes.    In  the  mean  time,  by  payments  of  the 
principal  of  our  debt,  we  are  liberating,  annually,  portions  of  the  ex- 
ternal taxes,  and  forming  from  them  a  growing  fund,  still  further 
to  lessen  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  extraordinary  resources." 

The  following  paragraph,  extracted  from  a  letter  of  the  President 
to  General  Kosciusko,  dated  April  2,  1802,  presents  a  very  modest 
2Lnd  comprehensive  outluie  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  in 
pursuance  of  the  executive  recommendations. 

^^  The  session  of  the  first  Congress  convened  since  republicanism 
has  recovered  its  ascendency,  is  now  drawing  to  a  close.     They  will 
pretty  completely  fulfil  all  the  desires  of  the  people.     They  have  re- 
duced the  army  and  ijavy  to  what  is  Ibarely  necessary.     They  are 
disarming  executive  patronage  and  preponderance,  by  putting  down 
one  half  the  offices  of  the  United  States,  which  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary.    These  economies  have  enabled  them  to  suppress  aU  the  in- 
ternal taxes,  and  still  to  make  such  provision  for  the  payment  of 
their  pubUc  debt  as  to  discharge  that  in  eighteen  years.     They  have 
lopped  off  a  parasite  limb,  planted  by  their  predecessors  on  their  ju- 
diciary body  for  party  purposes ;  they  are  opening  the  doors  of  hos- 
pitality to  the  fugitives  from  the  oppressions  of  other  countries ;  and 
ve  have  suppressed  all  those  public  forms  and  ceremonies  which 
ended  to  familiarize  the  public  eye  to  the  harbingers  of  another 
orin  of  govei-nment.     The  people  are  nearly  all  united ;  their  quon- 
am  leaders,  infuriated  with  the  sense  of  their  impotence,  will  soon 
e  seen  or  beard  only  in  the  newspapers,  which  serve  as  chimneys 
»  carry  off  noxious  vapors  and  smoke,  and  all  is  now  tranquil,  firm, 
id  well,  as  it  should  be." 

The  Sedition  Law,  not  included  in  the  above  glance,  which  pro- 
:ted  from  popular  scrutiny  and  discussion  the  extravagancies,  de- 
iquencies,  and  heresies  of  the  government  authorities,  was  per- 
tted  to  expire  by  its  own  limitation.  It  experienced  a  natural 
ith,  in  the  course  of  this  isession,  without  even  the  hope  of  a  day* 
resurrection.     To  these  specific  improvements  might  be  added 

geneTal  simplification  of  the  system  of  finance,  in  which  he  was 
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powerfully  aided  by  the  logical  mind  of  a  Gallatin  ;  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  pennanent  rule  of  definite  appropriations  of  money 
for.  all  objects  susceptible  of  definition,  so  that  every  person  in  the 
United  States  might  know  for  what  purpose,  and  to  what  amount, 
every  fraction  of  public  expenditure  was  applied.  His  per^nal 
watchfulness  over  this  department  of  administration,  the  operations 
of  which  are  so  intimately  interwoven  with  all  human  concerns,  is 
forcibly  illustrated  by  the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trea8ur}^ 

"I  have  read  and  considered  your  report  on  the  operations  of  the 
sinking  fund,  and  entirely  approve  of  it,  as  the  best  plan  on  which 
we  can  set  out.    I  think  it  an  object  of  great  importance,  to  be  kept 
in  view  and  to  be  undertaken  at  a  fit  season,  to  simplify  our  system 
of  finance,  and  bring  it  within  the  comprehension  of  every  mem- 
ber of  Congress.     Hamilton  set  out  on  a  different  plan.     In  order 
that  he  might  have  the  entire  government  of  his  machine,  he  deter- 
mined so  to  complicate  it  as  that  neither  the  President  nor  Congress 
should  be  able  to  understand  it,  or  to  control  him.    He  succeeded  in 
doing  this,  not  only  beyond  their  reach,  but  so  that  he  at  length 
could  not  unravel  it  himself.'   He  gave  to  tho  debt,  in  tlie  first  in- 
stance, in  funding  it,  the  most  artificial  and  mysterious  form  he 
could  devise.     He  then  moulded  up  his  appropriations  of  a  number 
of  scraps  and  remnants,  many  qf  which  were  nothing  at  all,  and  ap- 
plied them  to  different  objects  in  reversion  and  remainder,  until  the 
whole  system  V9^  involved  in  impenetrable  fog ;  and  while  he  was 
giving  himself  the  airs  of  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  be 
left  himself  free  to  add  to  it  continually,  as  he  did  in  fact,  instead  of 
paying  it.     I  like  your  idea  of  kneading  all  his  little  scraps  and  frag- 
ments into  one  batch,  and  adding  to  it  a  complementary  suoi^ 
which^  while  it  forms  it  into  a  single  mass  from  which  every  thing 
is  to  be  paid,  will  enable  us,  should  a  breach  of  appropriation  ever 
be  charged  on  us,  to  prove  that  the  sum  impropriated,  and  more,  has 
been  applied  to  its  specific  object. 

"  But  there  is  a  point  beyond  this,  on  which  I  should  wish  to  keep 
my  eye,  and  to  which  I  should  aim  to  approach  by  every  tack  which 
previous  arrangements  force  on  us.  That  is,  to  form  into  one 'con- 
solidated mass  all  the  monies  received  into  the  treasury,  and  to  mar- 
shal the  several  expenditures,  giving  them  a  preference  of  payment 
according  to  the  order  in  which  they  shall  be  arranged.  As  for  ex- 
ample, t.  The  interest  of  the  public  debt.  2.  Such  portions  of 
^principal  as  are  exigible.  3.  The  expenses  of  government  4« 
Such  other  portions  of  principal  as,  though  not  exigible,  we  are  still 
free  to  pay  when  we  please.  The  last  object  might  be  made  to  take 
up  the  residuum  of  money  remaining  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of 
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every  year,  after  the  three  first  objects  were  compUed  with,  and  would 
be  the  barometer  whereby  to  test  the  economy  of  the  administra- 
tion.   It  would  furnish  a  simple  measure  by  which  every  one  could 
mete  their  merit,  and  by  which  every  one  could  decide  when  taxes 
were  deficient  orsuperabundant.     If  to  this  can  be  added  a  simplifica- 
tioh  of  the  form  of  accounts  in  the  treasury  department,  and  in  the 
organization  of  its  officers,  so  as  to  bring  every  thing  to  a  single  centre, 
we  might  hope  to  see  the  finances  of  the  Union  as  clear  and  intelligi 
ble  as  a  merchant's  books,  so  that  every  member  of  Congress,  and  ev- 
ery man  of  any  mind  in  the  Union,  should  be  able  to  comprehend 
them,  to  investigate^  abuses,  and  consequently  to  control  them.     Our 
predecessors  have  endeavored  by  intricacies  of  system,  and  shuffling 
the  investigator  over  fi:om  one  officer  to  another,  to  cover  every  thing 
from  detection.     I  hope  we  shall  go  in  the  contrary  direction,  and 
that,  by  our  honest  and  judicious  reformations,  we  may  be  able, 
within  the  limits  of  our  time,  to  bring  things'back  to  that  simple 
and  intelligible  system,  on  which  they  should  have  been  organized 
at  first. 

"I  have  suggested  only  a  single  alteration  in  the  report,  which  ia 
merely  verbal  and  of  no  consequence.     We  shall  now  get  rid  of  the 
commissioner  of  the  internal  revenue,  and  superintendant  of  stamps. 
It  remains  to  amalgamate  the  comptroller  and  auditor  into  one,  and 
reduce  the  register  to  a  clerk  of  accounts ;  and  then  the  organiza- 
tion will  consist,  as  it  should  at  first,  of  a  keeper  of  money,  a  keep- 
er of  accounts,  and  the  head  of  the  depaitment.     This  constellation 
of  great  men  in  the  treasury  department  w^as  of  a  piece  with  the 
rest  of  Hamilton's  plans.     He  took  his  own  stand  as  a  Lieutenant 
General,  surrounded  by  his  Major  Generals,  and  stationed  his  Brig- 
adiers and  Colonels  under  the  name  of  Supervisors,  Inspectors,  &c. 
in  the  different  States.      Let  us  deserve  well  of  our  country  by 
making  her  interests  the  end  of  all  our  plans,  and  not  oiur  own 
pomp,  patronage,  and  irresponsibility.     I  have  hazarded  these  hasty 
and  crude  ideas,  which  occurred  on  contemplating  your  report, 
l^hej'  may  be  the  subject  of  future  conversation  and  correction." 

Being  now  identified,  as  it  were,  with  the  Republic,  to  write  the 
listory  of  Mr.  Jefferson  would  be  to  write  the  history  of  the  United 
3tates,  during  one  of  the  most  plethoric  portions  of  their  political  ex- 
?tence.  But  this  would  be  an  undertaking  as  disproportioned  to  the 
leans  of  the  writer,  as  to  the  limits  by  which  he  is  circumscribed, 
i  othiiig  more  can  be  expected  in  the  present  plan^  than  an  outline 
*  the  general  policy,  foreign  and  domestic,  pursued  by  the  Presi- 
;nt,  and  of  the  prominent  measures  which  distinguished  his  ad- 
in  is t  ration. 
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Among  these,  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France,  as  it  wa? 
of  the  first  in  point  of  time,  was  incomparahly  the  first  in  magni- 
tude and  importance.  It  had  long  been  a  favorite  object  with  Mr. 
Jefferson,  as  essential  to  removing  from  the  United  States  a  point  of 
eternal  firiction,  and  cause  of  war  with  the  European  possessor,  be- 
sides securing  to  us  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  western  waters, 
and  an  immeasurable  region  of  fertile  country.  The  territory  of 
Loliisiana  was  originally  colonized  by  France.  In  1762,  the  great- 
er part  of  it,  including  the  island  of  New  Orleans,  was  ceded  to 
Spain ;  and  by  the  general  treaty  of  peace  which  followed  the 
Canadian  war  in  '63,  the  whole  territory  of  France  and  Spain,  east- 
ward  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Ibberville,  thence  through  the  middle 
of  that  river  to  the  sea,  was  cpded  to  Great  Britain.  Under  the  for- 
mer possession  by  France,  the  territory  embraced  what  is  denomin- 
ated West  Florida.  Spain,  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  con- 
quered this,  with  East  Florida,  from  Great  Britain,  and  acquired  the 
right  to  them  both  by  the  treaty  of  '83.  While  in  the  hands  of  Spain, 
the  United  States  acquired  the  right  to  a  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  to  an  entrepot  at  New-Orleans.  About  this  time,  to  wit. 
in  1800,  Spain  retroceded  to  Fiance  the  whole  of  Louisiana  accord- 
ing to  its  ancient  and  proper  limits.  This  transfer  was  attended 
with  a  suspension  of  our  right  of  deposite  at  New-Orleans,  and  open- 
ed to  us,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  the  dreadful  prospect  of  a 
complete  reversal  of  all  our  friendly  relations  with  France.  In 
view  of  the  threatening  crisis,  be  immediately  joined  Mr.  Monroe  as 
Envoy  Extraordinary,  to  R.  R.  Livingston,  Minister  resident  at  the 
French  Court,  with  instructions  joint  and  several  to  negotiate  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France.  In  the  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe 
conveying  the  notice  of  his  appointment,  the  President  says  :  '^  All 
eyes,  all  hopes  are  now  fixed  on  you ;  and  were  you  to  decline,  the 
chagrin  w^ould  be  universal,  and  would  shake  under  your  feet  the 
high  ground  on  which  you  stand  with  the  public.  Indeed,  I  know 
nothing  which  would  produce  such  a  shock.  For  on  the  event  of 
this  mission  depend  the  future  destinies  of  this  republic.  If  we 
cannot,  by  a  purchase  of  the  country,  insure  to  ourselves  a  course 
of  perpetual  peace  and  firiendship  with  all  nations,  then,  as  war 
cannot  be  distant,  it  behooves  us  immediately  to  be  preparing  for  that 
course,  without,  however,  hastening  it ;  and  it  may  be  neces8ar\% 
on  your  failure  on  the  continent,  to  cross  the  channel.     We  shall 
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get  entangled  in  European  politics,  and  figuring  more,  be  much 
less  happy  and  prosperous.    This  can  only  be  prevented  by  a  suc- 
cessful issue  to  your  present  mission.    I  am  sensible  after  the  meas- 
ures you  have  taken  for  getting  into  a  different  line  of  business,  that 
it  will  be  a  great  sacrifice  on  your  part,  and  presents  fix>m  the  sea- 
son and  other  circumstances,  prions  difficulties.    But  some  men 
are  bom  for  the  public.    Nature,  by  fitting  them  for  the  service  of 
the  human  race  on  a  broad  scale,  has  stamped  them  with  the  evi- 
dences of  her  destination  and  their  duty." 

The  personal  agency  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  this  brilliant  achieve- 
ment was  rfthe  most  ktborious  and  efficacious  character.    Besides 
his  official  instructions  communicated  through  the  Secretary  of 
State,  his  private  letters  to  our  Ministers,  and  to  influential  charac- 
ters in  France,  on  whose  fidelity  and  friendship  he  relied,  are  splen- 
did testimonials  of  his  ardor  and  indefatigableness  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  enterprise.    Among  these,  the  foOowing,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Livingston,  is  pre-eminent  in  merit 

<^  The  cession  of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas  by  Spain  to  France, 
works  most  sorely  on  the  United  States.    On  this  subject  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  written  to  you  fiilly,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  recur- 
ring to  it  personally,  so  deep  is  the  impression  it  makes  on  my  mind, 
ft  completely  reverses  all  the  political  relations  of  the  United  States, 
and  will  form  a  new  epoch  in  our  political  course.    Of  all  nations 
of  any  consideration,  France  is  the  one,  which,  hitherto,  has  offer- 
ed the  fewest  points  on  which  we  could  have  any  conflict  of  right, 
and  the  most  points  of  a  communion  of  interests.    From  these  cau- 
ses we  have  ever  looked  to  her  as  our  naturcd  friend^  as  one  with 
which  we  never  could  have  an  occasion  of  difference.    Her  growth, 
therefore,  we  viewed  as  our  own,  her  misfortunes  ours.     There  is  on 
he  globe  one  single  spot,  the  possessor  of  which  is  our  natural  and 
labitual  enemy.    It  is  New  Orleans,  through  which  the  produce  of 
hree  eighths  of  our  territory  must  pass  to  market,  and  firom  its  fer- 
ility  it  will  ere  long  yield  more  than  half  of  our  w&ole  produce,  and 
antain  more  than  half  of  our  inhabitants.    France,  placing  herself 
I  that  door,,  assumes  to  us  the  attitude  of  defiance.    Spain  might 
ave  retained  it  quietly  for  years.    Her  pacific  dispositions,  her  fee- 
e  state,   would  induce  her  to  increase  our  fecilities  there,  so  that 
;r  possession  of  the  place  would  be  hardly  felt  by  us,  and  it  would 
\ty  perhaps,  be  very  long  before  some  circumstances  might  arise, 
lich  might  make  the  cession  of  it  to  us  the  price  of  something  of 
>re  v^orth  to  her.    Not  so  can  it  ever  be  in  the  hands  of  France  : 
I  impetuosity  of  her  temper,  the  energy  and  resdessness  of  her 
iracter,  placed  in  a  point  of  eternal  friction  with  us,  and  our  char- 
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acter,  which,  though  quiet  and  loving  peace  and  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  is  high-minded,  despising  wecJth  in  competition  with  in- 
sult or  injury,  enterprising  and  energetic  as  any  nation  on  earth; 
Iheae  circumstances  render  it  impossible  that  France  and  the  United 
States  can  continue  long  friends,  when  they  meet  in  so  irritable  a 
position.  They,  as  well  as  we,  must  be  blind,  if  they  do  not  see 
this  ;  and  we  must  be  very  improvident.if  we  do  not  b^in  to  make 
arrangements  on  that  hypothesis.  The  day  that  France  takes  pos- 
session of  New  Orleans,  fixes  the  sentence  which  is  to  restrain  her 
for  ever  within  her  low- water  mark.  It  seals  the  union  of  two  na- 
tions, who,  in  conjunction,  can  maintain  exclusive  possession  of  the 
ocean.  From  that  moment  we  must  marry  ourselves  to  the  British 
fleet  and  nation.  We  must  turn  all  our  attentions  to  a  maritime 
force,  for  which  our  resources  place  us  on  very  high  ground  :  and 
having  formed  and  connected  together  a  power  which  may  render 
reinforcement  of  her  settlements  here  impossible  to  France,  make 
the  first  cannon  which  shall  be  fired  in  Europe  the  signal  for  tearing' 
up  any  settlement  she  may  have  nmde,  and  for  holding  the  two 
continents  of  America  in  sequestration  for  the  common  purposes  of 
the  United  British  and  American  nations.  This  is  not  a  slate  of 
things  we  seek  or  desire.  It  is  one  which  this  measure,  if  adopted 
by  France,  forces  on  us  as  necessarily,  as  any  other  cause,  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  brings  on  its  necessary  efiect.  It  is  not  firom  a  fear 
of  France  that  we  deprecate  this  measure  proposed  by  her.  For 
however  greater  her  force  is  than  ours,  compared  in  the  abstract,  it 
is  nothing  in  comparison  of  ours,  when  to  be  exerted  on  our  soil. 
But  it  is  from  a  sincere  love  of  peace,  and  a  firm  persuasion,  that, 
bound  to  Prance  by  the  interests  and  the  strong  sympathies  still  ex- 
isting in  the  minds  of  our  citizens,  and  holding  relative  positions 
which  insure  their  continuance,  we  are  secure  of  a  long  course  of 
peace.  Whereas,  the  change  of  friends,  which  will  be  rendered  ne- 
cessary if  France  changes  that  position,  embarks  us  necessarily  as 
a  belligeient  power  in  the  first  war  of  Europe.  In  that  case,  France 
will  have  held  possession  of  New  Orleans  during  the  interval  of  a 
peace,  long  or  short,  at  the  end  of  which  it  will  be  wrested  from  her. 
Will  this  short-lijred  possession  have  been  an  equivalent  to  her  for 
the  transfer  of  such  a  weight  into  the  scale  of  her  enemy  ?  Will  not 
the  amalgamation  of  a  young,  thriving  nation,  continue  to  that  ene- 
my the  health  and  force  which  are  at  present  so  evidently  on  the  de- 
cline ?  And  will  a  few  years  possession  of  New  Orleans  add  equal- 
ly to  the  strength  of  France  ?  She  may  say  she  needs  Loukiana 
for  the  supply  of  her  West  Indies.  She  does  not  need  it  in  time  of 
peace,  and  in  war  she  could  not  depend  on  them,  because  they  would 
be  so  easily  intercepted.  I  should  suppose  that  all  these  considera- 
tions might,  in  some  proper  form,  be  brought  into  view  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  France.  Though  stated  by  us,  it  ought  not  to  give  of- 
fence ;  because  we  do  not  bring  them  forward  as  a  menace,  but  as 
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consequences  not  contrdlable  by  us,  but  iDevitable  from  the  course 
of  things.    We  mention  them,  not  as  things  which  we  desire  by 
any  means,  but  as  things  we  deprecate* ;  and  we  beseech  a  friend  to 
look  forward  and  to  prevent  them  for  our  common  interests."     *    * 
"  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  urged  these  considerations,  on  every 
proper  occasion,  with  the  government  where  you  are.     They  are 
such  as  must  have  effect,  if  you  can  find  means  of  producing  thor* ' 
ougb  reflection  on  them  by  that  government.     The  idea  here  is, 
.that  the  troops  sent  to  St.  Domingo,  werelto  proceed  to  Louisiana  af- 
ter finishing  their  work  in  that  island.     If  this  were  the  arrange- 
ment, it  will  give  you  time  to  return  again  and  again  to  the  charge. 
For  the  conquest  of  St.  Domingo  will  not  be  a  short  work.    It  will 
take  considerable  time,  and  wear  down  a  great  number  of  soldiers. 
Eveiy  eye  in  the  United  States  is  now  fixed  on  the  aiiairs  of  Louis* 
iana.    Perhaps  nothing,  since  the  revolutionary  war,  has  produced 
more  uneasy  sensations  through  the  body  of  the  nation.    Notwith- 
standing temporary  bickerings  have  taken  place  with  France,  she 
has  still  a  strong  hold  on  the  affections  of  our  citizens  generally. '   I 
have  thought  it  not  amiss,  by  way  of  supplement  to  the  letters  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  write  you  this  private  one,  to  impress  you 
with  the  importance  we  affix  to  this  transaction.     I  pray  you  to 
cherish  Dupont.     He  has  the  best  dispositions  for  the  continuance 
of  friendship  between  the  two  nations,  and  perhaps  you  may  be  able 
to  make  a  good  use  of  him." 

On  the  30th  of  April  1803,.  the  negotiation  was  concluded,  and 
the  entire  province  of  Louisiana  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  the 
sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.     The  American  negotiators  seized 
the  favorable  moment  to  urge  the  claims  of  American  merchants  on 
the  French  Government,  for  spoliations  on  their  property,  which 
were  allowed  to  the  amoiint  of  three  millions  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  bargain  was  thus  closed.    This  im- 
portant acquisition  more  than  doubled  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,   trebled  the  quantity  of  fertile  country,  secured  the  uncon- 
trolled navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  ppened 
an  independent  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  Western  States,  free 
from  coUision  with  other  Powers,  and  the  perpetual  dangers  to  our 
peace  from  that  source.    The  treaty  was  received  with  unbounded 
approbation  by  the  great  majority  of  the  nation.     The  monarchical 
federalists,  particularly  in  the  Eastern  States,  wrote  and  declaimed 
uriously  against  it.    They  saw  in  the  great  enlargement  of  our  (er- 
itory  the  seeds  of  a  future  dismemberment  of  the  Union,  by  a  sepa* 
ation    into  Eastern  end  Western  confederacies,  which  they  were 
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rather  disposed  to  fomeat  than  to  discountenance.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  President,  that  the  acquisition  would 
prove  an  additional  bond  of  union,  rather  thein  a  cause  of  dismem- 
berment ;  that  the  larger  our  association,  the  less  would  it  be  shaken 
by  local  factions  ;  and  that  no  one  could  presume  to  limit  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  federative  principle  might  operate  effectively.  Mr. 
Madison  maintained  the  sjime  opinion  in  the  Federalist ;  and  ex- 
perience has  hitherto  confirmed  it.  But  in  any  view,  were  those 
imaginary  and  very  apochryphal  dangers  worthy  a  moment's  con- 
'sideration,  when  contrasted  with  the  certain  and  incalculable  bles- 
sings of  the  conquest,  as  well  positive  and  immediate,  as  by  the  avoid- 
ance, in  future,  of  those  interminable  calamities  which  would  have 
ensured  a  contrary  state  of  things?  Was  it  not  better  that  theop- 
posite  bank  of  the  Mississippi  should  be  settled  by  our  own  brethren 
and  children  than  by  strangers  of  adversary  feelings  and  princi^es  ? 
With  which  should  we  have  been  most  likely  to  have  lived  in 
harmony  and  friendly  intercourse,  down  to  the  present  day  ? 

To  General  Gateh. — "  I  accept  with  pleasure,  and  with  pleas- 
ure reciprocate  your  congratulations  on  the  ac(}uisition  of  Louisiana : 
for  it  is  a  subject  of  mutual  congiatulation,  as  it  interests  every  man 
of  the  nation.  The  territory  acquired,  as  it  includes  all  the  waters 
of  the  Missouri  and  Mississipjpi,  has  more  than  doubled  the  area  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  new  part  is  not  inferior  to  the  old  in  soil, 
climate,  productions,  and  important  communications.  If  our  legis- 
lature dispose  of  it  with  the  wisdom  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  they 
may  make  it  the  means  of  tempting  all  our  Indians  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Mississippi  to  remove  to  the  west,  and  of  condensing  instead 
of  scattering  our  population.  I  find  our  opposition  is  very  willing  to 
pluck  feathers  from  Monroe,  although  not  fond  of  sticking  them  in* 
to  Livingston's  coat.  The  truth  is,  both  have  a  just  p(Ntion  of  mer- 
it ;  and  were  it  necessary  or  proper,  it  woidd  be  shown  that  each 
has  rendered  peculiar  services,  and  of  important  value.  These 
grumblers,  too,  are  very  uneasy  lest  the  administration  should  shaie 
some  little  credit  for  the  acquisition,  the  whole  of  which  they  ascribe 
to  the  accident  of  war.  They  woidd  be  cruelly  mortified  could  they 
see  our  files  finom.  May,  1801,  the  first  organization  of  the  adminis- 
tration^  but  more  especially  from  April,  1802.  They  would  sec^ 
that  though  we  could  not  say  when  war  would  arise,  yet  we  said 
with  energy  what  would  take  olace  when  it  should  arise.  We  did 
not,  by  our  intrigues,  produce  the  war ;  but  we  availed  ourselves  of 
it  when  it  happened.  The  other  party  saw  the  case  now  existiDg, 
on  which  our  representetions  were  predicated,  and  the  wisdom  of 
timely  sacrifice.    But  when  these  people  make  the  war  give  us  er- 
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ery  thing,  they 'authorize  us  to  ask  what  the  war  gave  us  in  their 
day  ?    They  had  a  war  ;  what  did  they  make  it  bring  usf  ?  *  In- 
stead of  making  our  neutrality  the  ground  of  gain  to  their  country, 
they  were  for  plunging  into  the  war!    And  if  they  were  'now  in 
place,  they  would  now  be  at  war  against  the  atheists  and  dfeorgani- 
zere  of  France.     They  were  for  making  their  country  an  appendage 
to  England.     We  are  friendly,  cordially  and  conscientiously  friendly 
to  England,  but  we  are  not  hostile  to  France.    We  will  bte  rigorous- 
ly just  and  sincerely  friendly  Vo  both.     I  do  not  believe  w6  shdl  have 
as  much  to  swallow  from  them  as  our  predecessors  had.'' 

To  Doctor  Priestley. — "  I  very  early  saw  that  Louisiana  was 
indeed  a  speck  in  our  horizon,  which  was  to  burst  in  a  tornado ;  and 
the  public  are  unapprized  how  near  this  catastrophe  was.    Nothing 
but  a  frank  and  friendly  development  of  causes  and  effects  on  our 
part,  and  good  sense  enough  in  Bonaparte  to  see  that  the  train  was 
unavoidable,  and  would  chanff^  the  face  of  the  world,  saved  us  from 
that  storai.    I  did  not  expect  he  would  yield  till  a  war  took  place 
between  Prance  and  England,  and  my  hope  was  to  palliate  and  en- 
dure,  if  Messrs.  Ross,  Morris,  d&c.  did  not  force  a  premature  rupture 
until  that  event.    I  believed  the  event  not  very  distant,  but  acknowl- 
edge it  came  on  sooner  tlian  I  had  expected.     Whether,  however, 
the  good  sense  of  Bonaparte  might  not  see  the  course  predicted  to 
be  necessary  and  unavoidable,  even  before  a  war  should  be  immi- 
nent, was  a  chance  which  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  try  :  but  the  im- 
mediate prospect  of  rupture  brought  tlie  case  to  immediate  decision. 
The  denouement  has  been  happy  :  and  I  confess  I  look  to  this  du- 
plication of  area  for  the  extending  a  government  so  free  and  economy- 
ical  as  ours,  as  a  great  achievement  to  the  mass  of  happiness  which 
is  to  ensue.     Whether  we  remain  in  one  confederacy,  or  form  into 
Atlandc  and  Mississippi  confederacies,  I  believe  not  very  important 
to  the  happiness  of  either  part.     Those  of  the  western  confederacy 
will  be  as  much  our  children  and  descendants  as  those  of  the  east- 
ern, and  I  feel  myself  as  much  identified  with  that  country,  in  future 
ime,  as  with  this :  and  did  I  now  foresee  a  separation  at  some  fri- 
ure  day,  yet  I  should  feel  the  duty  and  the  desire  to  promote  the 
vestern  interests  as  zealously  as  the  eastern,  doing  all  the  good  for 
oth  portions  of  our  future  family  which  should  fall  within  my  pow- 
r." 

To  M.  DupoNT  De  Nemours. — "  The  treaty  which  has  so 
appily  sealed  the  friendship  of  our  two  countries,  has  been  receiv- 
1  here  ivith  general  acclamation.  Some  inflexible  federalists  have 
ill  ventured  to  brave  the  public  opinion.  It  will  fix  their  charac- 
-  ivith  the  world  and  with  posterity,  who,  not  descending  to  the 
ler  points  of  difference  between  us,  will  judge  them  by  this  fact, 
palpable  as  to  speak  for  itself,  in  all  times  and  places.  For  my- 
f  and  my  country  I  thank  you  for  the  aids  you  have  given  in  it ; 
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and  I  coogratulate  you  on  having  lived  to  give  those  aids  in  a 
transaction  replete  with  blessings  to  unborn  millions  of  men,  and 
which  will  mark  the  face  of  a  portion  on  the  globe  so  extensive  as 
that  whicjji  now  composes  thi  United  States  of  America.  ♦  *  ♦ 
Our  policy  will  be  to  form  Mew  Orleans  and  the  country  on  boib 
sides  of  i^.on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  into  a  State  ;  and,  as  to  all  above 
that,  to' transplant  our  Indians  into  it,  constituting  them  a  Mare- 
chaH3se^  to  prevent  emigrants  crossing  the  river,  until  we  shall  have 
filled  up  all  the  vacant  country  on  this  side.  This  will  secure  both 
Spa'  jjid  v^S  as  to  the  mines  of  Mexico,  for  half  a  century,  and  we 
ma"  i„io».v trust  the  provisions  for  that  time  to  the  men  who  shall 
livi^m^t." 

When  the  treaty  arrived,  the  President  convened  Congress  at  the 
earliest  day  practicable,  for  its  ratification  and  execution.  The  fed- 
eralists in  both  Houses  declaimed  and  voted  against  it,  but  they  were 
now  so  reduced  hi  numbers  as  to  be^incapable  of  serious  opposition. 
The  question  on  its  ratification  in  the  Senate  was  decided  by  twen- 
ty-four against  seven.  The  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  making  provision  for  its  execution,  was  carried  by  eighty-nine 
against  twenty-three.  Mr.  Pichon,  Minister  of  France,  prc^xjeed, 
according  to  instructions  from  his  government,  to  have  added  to  the 
ratification  a  protestation  against  any  failure  in  time  or  other  circum- 
stances of  execution,  on  our  part.  He  was  tdd  by  the  President, 
that  in  that  case  a  counter  protestation  would  be  annexed  on  oiir 
part,  which  would  leave  the  thing  exactly  where  it  was  ;  that  the 
negotiation  had  been  conducted  from  the  commencement  to  its  pre- 
sent stage,  with  a  frankness  and  sincerity  honorable  to  both  nations, 
and  comfortable  to  the  heart  of  an  honest  man  to  review  ;  that  U> 
annex  to  this  last  chapter  of  the  transaction  such  an  evidence  of  mu- 
tual distrust,  would  be  to  change  its  aspect  dishonorably  to  both  par- 
ties ;  that  we  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  France  would  punctu- 
ally execute  her  part ;  and  that  he  had  more  confidence  in  the  word 
of  the  First  Consul  than  in  all  the  parchment  we  could  sign.  See- 
ing the  ratification  passed,  and  the  bills  for  execution  carrying  by 
large  majorities  in  both  Houses,  Mr.  Pichon,  like  an  able  and  hon- 
est Minister,  undertook  to  do  what  he  knew  his  employers  would 
have  done,  with  a  like  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  and  exchan- 
.  ged  the  ratifications  purely  and  simply.  So  this  instrument  went 
before  the  world  as  an  evidence  of  the  candor  and  mutual  confi- 
dence of  the  nations,  which  was  attended  with  the  best  eflecta. 
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Commissioners  were  immediately  deputed  to  receive  possession. 
They  proceeded  to  New  Orleans,  with  such  regular  troops  as  were 
garrisoned  in  the  nearest  posts,  and  with  some  militia  of  the  Missis- 
sippi territory.  To  be  prepared  for  any  thing  unexpected,  which 
mfgbt  arise  out  of  the  transaction,  a  respectable  body  of  militia  was 
ordered  to  be  in  readiness,  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. No  occasion,  however,  arose  for  their  services.  Our  com- 
missioners, on  their  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  found  the  province  al- 
ready delivered  by  the  commissaries  of  Spain  to  that  of  Prance,  who 
delivered  it  over  to  them  on  the  20th  of  December,  1803. 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana  is  considered  the  greatest  political 
event,  next  to  the  Revblution,  commemorated  in  American  history. 
The  circumstance  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that  this  mighty  con- 
quest, exceeding  in  territory  the  greatest  monarchy  in  Europe,  was 
achieved,  without  the  guilt  or  calamities  of  blood,  from  a  military 
autocrat,  whose  ceaseless  ambition  was  an  universality  of  empire, 
and  who,  in  the  untamable  pursuit  of  his  purpose,  went  on  demolish- 
ing nations  at  a  blow,  and  partitioning  the  earth  at  pleasure,  until 
vanquished  by  the  consolidated  power  oC  Europe.     The  mind  is 

• 

lost  in  the  magnificence  of  the  achievement,  and  the  vastness  of  its 
consequences ;  its  glories  can  only  be  commemorated  in  the  unceas- 
ing homage  of  the  unborn  millions  who  will  participate  of  its  bles- 
sings.    "  There  is  no  country"  says  a  writer,  "  like  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  on  the  face  of  the  globe. — Follow  the  mighty  am- 
pitheatre  of  rocks  that  nature  has  heaped  around  it.     Trace  the  ten 
thousand  rivers  that  unite  their  waters  in  the  mighty  Mississippi ; 
count  the  happy  millions  that  already  crowd  and  animate  their 
banks — loading  their  channels  with  a  mighty  produce.    Then  see 
the  whole,  bpundby  the  hand  of  nature  in  chains  which  God  alone 
can  sever,  to  a  perpetual  union  at  one  little  connecting  point ;  and  by 
that  point  festening  itself  by  every  tie  of  interest,  consanguinity,  and 
feeling,  to  the  remotest  promontory  on  our  Atlantic  coast.    A  few 
short  years  have  done  all  this ;  tod  yet  ages  are  now  before  us : 
ages  in  which  myriads  ^e  destined  to  multipbsjthroughout  its  wide 
spread  territory,  extending  the  greatness  and  the  happiness  of  our 
country  from  sea  to  sea.    What  would  we  have  been  without  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana  ?    What  were  we  before  it  ?    God  and  na- 
ture fixed  the  unalterable  decree,  that  the  nation  which  held  New 
Orleans  should  govern  the  whole  of  that  vast  region.    France, 
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Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  had  bent  their  envious  eyes  upon  if. 
And  their  intrigues,  if  matured,  would  eventually  have  torn  from 
us  that  vast  Paradise  which  reposes  upon  the  western  waters.  *  * 
Other  conquests  bring  with  them  misery  and  oppression  to  the  luck- 
less inhabitant.  This  brought  emancipation,  civil  and  religidus 
freedom,  laws,  wealth,  and  the  glories  of  the  8th  of  January." 

The  humane  and  conciliatory  policy  extended  towards  the  In- 
dians on  our  frontiers,  was  another  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Ad- 
ininistration.  A  free  and  friendly  commerce  was  opened  between 
them  and  the  United  States.  Trading  houses  were  established 
among  them,  and  necessaries  furnished  them  in  exchange  for  th^ 
commodities,  at  such  moderate  prices  as  were  only  not  losing  to  us, 
while  highly  advantageous  to  them.  Instead  of  relying  on  an  aug- 
mentation of  military  force,  proportioned  to  our  constant  extensbn 
of  frontier,  the  President  recommended  a  gradual  enlargement  of 
the  capital  employed  in  this  species  of  commerce,  as  a  more  efiectu- 
al,  economical,  and  humane  instrument  for  preserving  peace  and 
good  neighborhood  with  the  aborigines.  The  visible  and  tangible 
advantages  of  civilization  were  spread  before  their  eyes,  with  a  view 
to  train  their  minds  insensibly  to  the  reception  of  its  moral  bleaedngs. 
They  were  liberally  supplied  with  the  implements  of  husbandry  and 
household  use  ;  instructors  in  the  arts  of  first  necessity  were  located 
and  maintained  among  them ;  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  in- 
to  their  limits,  was  prohibited,  at  the  request  of  many  of  their  chiefr ; 
and  the  punishment  of  death  by  hanging  was  commuted  into  death 
by  military  execution,  which^  was  less  repugnant  to  their  ideas, 
and  diminished  the  obstacles  to  the  surrender  of  the  criminal. 

The  practice  of  the  art  of  vaccination,  first  successfully  introduc- 
ed into  this  country  by  the  patronage  and  philanthropic  exertions  of 
President  Jefferson,  was  made  by  him  to  diffuse  its  blessings  among 
the  Indians,  with  an  efiiect  as  astonishing  as  it  was  humane  and 
endearing.  The  terrible  pestilence,  of  which  this  beneficent  dis- 
covery proved  a  heaven-descended  antidote,  was  even  more  fatal  in 
its  ravages  among  the  natives  of  the  wilderness  than  in  civilized 
society.  The  medical  skill  of  their  physicians  had  not  attained 
even  to  an  assuagent  of  its  violence.  Whole  tribes  were  swepC 
away  at  a  blast  They  opposed  no  other  shield  against  its  attacks 
than  flight,  or  the  fortitude  of  martyrs.  By  the  kind  peisuaaions  and 
attentive  exertions  of  the  President,  they  were  induced  to  believeia 
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the  efficacy  of  vaAcinalaon  as  a  preventatm.  Gonmig  from  so  good 
and  great  a  father,  they  thought  it  must  hAve  been  sent  him  from 
the  Great  Spirit ;  and  whole  nations  submitted  to  the  process  of  in- 
oculation, with  the  warmest  benedictions  on  their  benevolent  pro- 
tector* 

These  conciliatory  measures  of  the  government,  with  the  moRt 
rigorous  enactments  against  the  intrusion  and  machination?  of 
fanatical  incendiaries  and  hostile  emissaries,  established  and  main- 
tained a  course  of  -friendly  relations  with  the  Indians,  which  wan 
uninterrupted  by  war  with  a  single  tribe,  during  Mr.  Jefferson's  ad- 
ministration.    Out  of  this  continued  state  of  peace  and  reciprocal 
kindness,  treaties  sprung  up  annually,  which  secured  to  the  United 
States  unbounded  accessions  to  their  territorial  title.     The  same 
year  that  witnessed  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  was  distinguished 
by  the  purchase  from  the  Kaskaskias,  of  that  vast  and  fertile  coun 
try  extending  along  the  Mississippi,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois, 
to,  and  up  the  Ohio  ;  which  was  followed,  the  next  year,  by  the  re- 
linquishment from  the  Ddawares  of  native  title  to  all  the  country 
between  the  Wabash  and  Ohio.     These  extensive  acquisitions  com- 
prehended the  territory  which  forms  the  present  States  of  Illinois  and 
Indiana.  .  Tliey  were  soon  followed  by  other  purchases  of  great  ex- 
tent and  fertility,  from  the  Northern  tribes,  and  firom  the  Chirka- 
saws,  Chcrokeesand  Creeks^ofthe  Southern.     The  amount  of  no- 
tional domain  to  which  the  native  title  was  extinguished,  under  Mr. 
Je/Terson,  embraced  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  !    In  ex- 
change for  this,  with  the  enjoyment  of  an  uninterrupted  peace  with 
them,  the  United  States  had  only  to  pay  inconsiderable  annuities  in 
nnimals,  in  money,  in  the  implements  of  agriculture,  and  to  extend 
:o  them  their  patronage  and  protection. 

The  adniinistration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  relation  to  foreign  Pow- 
js,  was  based  upon  the  broad  principles  of  his Jpaugural  maxim, 
— '•  peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  en- 
ingling  alliances  with  none."  His  opinions  on  commerce  were  the 
inie  as  those  inculcated  in  his  masterly  report  in  ^93 ;  and  they  were 
icli  as  have  ever  since  been  sanctioned  by  the  government.  The 
►rt.s  of  the  United  States  were  declared  open  to  all  nations,  witli- 
t  distinction,  and  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  the  oeean,  as  the 
mmon  theatre  of  navigation,  was  claimed  asan  invidable  right, 
eedom  was  offered  for  freedom,  and  prohibition  was  opposed  to 
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prohibilion,  in  equal  meaaure,  wilh  every  natipii  on  the  globe.  A 
free  syHlem  of  commerce,  which  should  leave  to  the  firalcrnity  of  na- 
tions the  exchange  of  mutual  BurpluBsee  for  mutual  wnnts,  on  the 
baas  of  easy  and  exact  reciprodity,  was  the  first  wish  of  his  heart ; 
but  if  any  nation,  deceived  by  false  calculntione  of  interest  into  n 
contrary  system,  should  defeat  that  wish,  his  determination  was  fix- 
ed to  meet  inequalities  abroad,  by  countervailing  inequalities  at 
home,  as  the  only  effertuai  weapon  of  coercion,  and  of  setfprotec 
lion.  Witli  regard  to  treaties,  it  was  the  system  bf  the  Fresiflent  to 
have  none  with  any  nation,  as  far  as  could  be  avoided.  The  exit- 
ing lieaties,  therefore,  were  permitted  to  espire,  without  renewal, and 
all  overtures  for  treaty  with  oilier  nntions  were  declined.  He  lie- 
iieved,  that  witli  nations  as  with  individuals,  dealings  might  be  car- 
ried on  as  advantageously,  perhaps  more  so,  while  their  continuance 
depended  on  voluntary  and  recipi-ocal  good  treatment,  as  if  fixed  by 
a  permanent  contract,  whicli,  when  it  became  injurious  to  either 
party,  was  mode,  by  forced  constructions,  to  mean  what  suited  them, 
and  became  a  cause  of  war,  instead  of  a  bond  of  peace.  He  had  a 
perfect  horror  at  every  thing  Uke  connecting  ourselves  with  the  poli- 
tics of  Europe.  They  were  governed  by  so  many  false  principles  of 
foreign  intercourse,  that  he  deemed  a  temporary  acquiescence  under 
these,  preferable  to  entangling  ourselves  with  them  by  alhances  ex- 
torted from  our  present  imbecility  on  the  water,  Peace  was  now 
our  moel  important  interest,  and  a  recovery  from  debt.  "  If  we  can 
delay  but  for  a  few  years,"  he  wrote  to  an  American  Minister,  "(he 
necessity  of  vindicating  the  laws  of  nature  on  the  ocean,  we  shall  be 
the  more  sure  of  doing  it  with  effect.  The  day  is  ititMn  my  time 
as  well  as  yours,  when  we  may  say  by  what  laws  other  nations 
shall  treat  us  on  the  sea.  And'we  will  say  it.  In  the  mean  lime 
we  wish  to  let  every  treaty  we  have  drop  off  without  renewal." 
With  regard  to  the  British  government,  in  particular,  he  had  so  little 
confidence  tliat  they  would  voluntarily  retire  from  their  habitual 
wrongs  in  the  impressment  of  our  seamen,  that  without  an  express 
stipulation  to  that  effect,  he  was  satisfied  we  ought  never  to  tie  up 
our  hands,  by  treaty,  from  the  right  of  passing  non-importatioD  or 
non- intercourse  acts,  to  make  it  their  interest  to  become  just. 

Out  of  this  keen  sensibility  to  maritime  injuries,  a  transaction  araee 
which  has  been  a  source  of  torrents  of  abuse  upon  the  President, 
A  commiUee  of  the  Senate  called  on  him  with  two  reeolutiooa  of 
that  body  on  the  subject  of  impressment  and  spoliationB  by  Great 
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Britain,  and  vehemently  ui^ed  the  iipportanee  of  aa  extraoitlmary 
missioD,  to  demand  satisfaction.    The  President  revolted  at  the  idea. 
After  so  many'  injuries  and  indignities  from  that  nation,  soch  a 
mark  of  respect  as  an  extraordinary  mission,  was  a  degradation  to 
which  he  pould  not  submit    He  was  so  averse  to  the  measure,  and 
gave  them  so  hard  an  answer,  that  they  felt  it  most  sorely.    But  it 
did  not  end  here.     The  members  of  the  other  House  set  upon  him 
individually,  and  represented  the  responsibility  wWch  a  failure  to 
obtain  redress  would  throw  on  him,  purauing  a  course  in  opposition 
to  the  opinion  of  nearly  every  member  of  the  legislature.    He  found 
it  necessary,  at  length,  to  yield  to  the  general  sense  of  the  national 
council;  and  accordingly  nominated  Mr.  Monroe  as  Minister  Ex- 
traordinary, to  join  the  ordinary  one,  Mr.  Pinckney,  at  the  British 
Court.    Explicit  instructions  were  given  them  to  conclude  no  treaty 
without  a  specific  article  guarding  against  impressments.     After  a 
tedious  negotiation  they  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty — the  best 
im Joubtedly  that  could  be  procured — but  containing  no  provision  in 
conformity  to  the  sine  qua  nofi  expressed  in  their  instructions,  rela- 
tive to  aggressions  on  our  seamen.    Previously,  by  a  letter  from  our 
negotiators,  information  had  been  received,  that  they  had  it  in  their 
power  to  sign  such  a  treaty  ;  and  in  return  the  President  had  ap- 
prised them  that  should  it  be  forwarded,  it  could  not  be  ratified,  and 
recommended  a  resumption  of  negotiations  for  inserting  the  stipula- 
tion in  question.     The  treaty  came  to  hand  exactly  in  the  exception- 
able shape  in  which  the  administratbn  had  predetermined  against 
its  acceptan^oe.     The  President  rejected  it,  on  his  own  responsibil- 
ity ^unA.  transmitted  instructions  to  put  the  treaty  into  an -acceptable 
form,  if  practicable  ;  otherwise,  to  back  out  of  the  negotiation  as  well 
as  they  could,  letting  it  die  away  insensibly. 

\k»aides  the  abandonment  of  the  principle  which  was  the  great 
object  of  the  extraordinary  mission,  there  were  other  material  ob- 
jections to  the  treaty,  which  abundantly  justified  the  President  in  re- 
jecting it  without  consulting  the  opinions  of  the  Senate.     The  Brit- 
ish commissioners  appeared  to  have  screwed  every  article  as  far  as 
it  would  bear,  to  have  surrendered  nothing,  and  tak^a  every  thing. 
There  was  but  a  single  article,  the  expunging  of  which  would  have 
left  such  a  preponderance  of  evil  in  all  the  others;*  as  to  have  made 
it  infinitely  worse  than  no  treaty  ;  and  even  that  article  admitted 
only  our  right  to  enjoy  the  indirect  colonial  trade,  during  the  f  re- 
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i<(jiil  ho^iililics.  If  peace  was  made  thai  year,  and  war  resumed 
the  uexi,  Lhe  benefit  of  this  stipulation  was  ^ne,  and  yet  we  were 
Iwund  for  ten  years,  to  pasa  no  non-importation  or  non -intercourse 
tawri,  iior  take  any  otlier  measures  to  restrain  the  nsurpationa  of  the 
■  Lcviiitban  of  the  ocean.'  And  to  crown  the  whole,  a  protest.iti(»i 
Mils  uiiiiesed  by  the  British  Ministers,  at  lhe  time  of  the  signature, 
Uie  efl'ect  of  which  was  to  leave  that  government  free  to  consider  it 
ii  treaty  or  no  treaty,  according  to  llieir  own  convenience,  while  it 
liouud  the  United  States  finally  and  unconditionally. 

Tliia  proceeding  of  the  President  was  considered  a  mighty  and 
a  I'tttal  erior  by  the  opponents  of  the  adtninistmtion :  and  many 
:jen^iblerepublicana  even,  were  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  he  should 
liiiv  a  consulted  the  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  tieatymaking  power, 
uu  lhe  question  of  rejection.  But  the  Constitution  has  made  the 
concurrence  of  both  branches  necessary  to  the  confirmation,  not  to 
the  rejection  of  a  treaty  ;  and  where  that  instrument  has  confided  in- 
dei)eiident  mallera  to  either  department  of  government,  it  is  both  the 
j'iglit  and  duty  of  such  department,  to  decide  Independenllr  as  to  the 
course  it  ought  to  puraue.  Mr.  Jefferson  acted  upon  this  consinic- 
tioii ;  and  the  same  principle  has  been  recognized,  in  repeated  in- 
k  tiUiiices,  under  both  federal  and  repubhcan  adminitstriillons.     The 

f  leading  principle  of  the  constitution  evidently  is,  llie  independence 

k  of  the  legislature,  executive,  and  judiciary,  of  each  other ;  and  the  ui- 

L  must  jealousy  dI  tliis  principle  should  be  exercised  by  each,  lo  prevent 

/  tiiilier  of  the  olherg  from  becoming  a  despotic  branch.     This  was  the 

I  deliberate  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  which  he  always  acted,  and 

declfu'ed  he  would  ever  act,  and  maintain  it  unlh  the  powers  of  the. 
govermueni,  ii^'ainet  any  control  which  might  be  attempted  by  the 
j  iidiciary  or  bs;islature,  insubveraion  of  his  right  to  move  independ- 
eully  in  hi:  peculiar  province.  Examples  in  which  the  pontion 
1^^^  has  been  maintained,  sufficient  to  estabMi  its  soundness,  have 

^^^^^^  abounded  in  the  practice  of  the  government.     The  most  pointed 

^^^^^^K  ,        and  conspicuous  inatancee  are  stated  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  fol- 
^^^^^HC  lowing  extract  of  a  letter  to  Judge  Roane,  in  1819. 

f-  ^^^^T'  "  My  coni^tructimi  of  the  constitution  is  very  different  from  that 

f'  ^^P  '  you  quote.  It  is  that  eacb  deparUnent  is  truly  independent  of  tbe 
others,  and  has  an  eqital  right  to  decide  for  itself  what  is  tbe  tfteu- 
ing  ot  tlie  coudiitution  in  the  caaea  submitted  to  its  action  ;  and  es- 
pecially, where  it  is  to  act  ultimately  and  without  appeal.  I  will  ex- 
plain myself  by  examples,  which,  having  occurred  while  I  n'as  in 
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ofitce,  are  better  known  to  me,  and  the  principles  which  governed 
them. 

'^  A  legislature  had  passed  the  sedition  law. '  The  federal  courts 
had  subjected  certain  individuals  to  its  penalties,  of  fine  and  impris- 
onment. .On  coming  into  office,  I  released  these  individuals  by  the 
power  of  pardon  committed  to  executive  discretion,  which  could  nev- 
er be  more  properly  exercised  than  Where  citizens  were  suffering 
without  the  authority  of  law,  or,  which  was  equivalent,  under  a  law 
unauthorized  by  the  constitution,  and  therefore  null  In  the  case 
of  Marbury  and  Madison,  the  federal  judges  declared  that  commis- 
sions,' signed  and  sealed  by  the  President,  were  valid,'  although  not 
delivered.  I  deemed  delivery  essential  to  complete  a  deed,  which, 
as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  party,  is  as  yet  no  deed,  it 
is  in  jiosse  only,  but  not  in  esse^  and  I  withheld  delivery  of  the  com- 
missions. They  cannot  issue  a  mandamus  to  the  President  or  le- 
gislature, or  to  any  of  their  officers.*  When  the  British  treaty  of 
180-  arrived,  without  aiiy  provision  against  the  impressment  of  our 
seamen,  I  determined  not  to  ratify  it.  The  Senate  thought  I  should 
ask  their  advice.  I  thought  that  would  be  a  mockery  of  them,  when 
I  was  predetermined  against  following  it,  should  they  advise  its  rati- 
fication. The  constitution  had  made  their  advice  necessary  to  con-, 
firm  a  treaty,  but  not  to  reject  it.  This  has  been  blamed  by  some  ; 
but  I  have  nev^er  doubted  its  soundness.  In  the  cases  of  two  per- 
sons, antenati,  under  exactly  similar  circumstances,  the  federal 
court  had  determined  that  one  of  them  (Duane)  was'noj  a  citizen  : 
the  House  of  Representatives  nevertheless  determined  that  the  other 
(Smith  of  South  Carolina)  was  a  citizen,  and  admitted  him  to  his 
seat  in  their  body.  Duane  was  a  republican,  and  Smith  a  federal- 
ist, and  these  decisions  were  during  the  federal  ascendency." 

The  opinions  of  the  President  on  the  subject  of  the  Navy,  were 
not,  perhaps,  such  as  have  been  generally  approved  ;  though  it  is 
certain  they  have  been  greatly  misunderstood  and  misrepresented. 
Great  apprehensions  were  entertained  by  the  federal  party  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  would  annihilate  the  whole  marine  establishment ;  but 
they  were  totally  discredited  by  the  event.  His  very  first  act,  after 
having  executed  the  law  passed  under  his  predecessor,  for  the  sale 
of  certain  vessels  and  reducing  the  number  of  our  naval  officers,  was 
to  fit  out  a  squadron  for  the  Mediterranean,  to  re^  a  threatened 

4 

aggression  from  Tripoli ;  and  this  force,  subsequently  increased  from 
time  to  time,  by  his  recommendations,  was  the  means  of  effecting  the 
triumphant  suppression  of  Algerine  piracy.  He  afterwards  recom- 
mended the  construction  of  some  additional  vessels  of  strength,  to  be 


**  The  constitution  controlling  the  common  law  in  this  particular. 
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ill  readiness  for  the  first  moment  of  war,  provided  they  could  be  pre- 
served from  decay,  and  perpetual  expense,  by  being  kept  in  ordinary. 
But  the  majority  of  the  Legislature  were  opposed  to  any  augmenta- 
tion of  the  navy  ;  and  none  consequently  was  made.     This  cir- 
cumstance is  worthy'  of  notice,  as  illustrative  of  the  facf  that  Sir. 
Jefferson  was  less  hostile  to  'Mhe  wooden  walls  of  Themistocles" 
than  the  great  body  of  his  supporters.     "  I  know,"  says  a  gentle- 
man* who  executed  the  duties  of  that  department  for  some  time, 
'*  that  no  man  was  a  greater  friend  to  the   navy  than  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son.    His  acts  brought  it  into  notice — its  own  gallantry  and  bravery 
have  done  the  rest — it  now  occupies  a  proud  station  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.     The  bravery  displayed  by  the  Mediterranean  squadron, 
in  the  war  with  Tripoli,  raised  the  American  character  in  Europe, 
and  gave  to  our  officers  confidence  in  themselves.     By  affording 
them  much  instruction  and  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  practical 
Icnowledge  of  their  profession,  it  prepared  them  for  a  future  contest, 
in  which  they  crowned  themselves  and  their  country  with  glory — 
lought  their  way  to  popularity  at  home,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  and  to  the  affections  of  their  countrymen."     It  is  moreover 
generally  admitted,  that  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  while  in  Paris, 
to  form  a  perpetual  alliance  of  the  principal  European  powers  against 
the  Barbary  States,  and  subsequently,  while  Secretary  of  State,  to 
induce  the  administration  to  dispatch  a  force  into  the  Mediterranean 
adequate  to  the  protection  of  our  commerce,  laid  the  first  foundations 
of  the  American  navy.     Upon  this  point,  there  is  extant  the  authori- 
ty of  a  gentleman,  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  enabled  him  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  which  will  not.  I)e  questioned.     The  following 
letter  firom  John  Adams  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1822.  with  the  answer 
of  the  latter  annexed,  places  the  history  of  the  American  nav}'  in 
such  a  light,  as  ought  to  go  far  towards  removing  the  injurious  mis- 
apprehensions which  have  prevailed  on  the  subject. 

"  1  have  long  entertained  scruples  about  writing  tliis  letter,  upon 
a  subject  of  some  delicacy.    But  old  age  has  overcome  them  at  last. 

"You  remember  the  four  ships  ordered  by  Congress  to  be  built, 
an4  the  four  captains  appointed  by  Washington,  Talbot,  and  Tnix- 
ton,  and  Barry,  &c.  to  carry,  an  ambassador  to  Algiers,  and  protect 

our  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean.    I  have  always  imputed  this 

» 

*  Samuel  Smith, 
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measure  to  you  ;  for  several  reason?.     First,  because  you  frequerrtly 
proposed  it  to  me  while  we  were  at  Paris,  negotiating  together  for 
peace  with  the  Barbary  powers.     Secondly,  because  I  knew  that 
Washington  and  Hamilton  were  not  only  indilierent  about  a  navy, 
but  averse  to  it.     There  was  no  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  only  fo^ir 
Heads  of  department.     You  were  Secretary  of  State  ;  Hamilton, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  Knox,  Secretaiy  of  War  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve Bradford  was  Attorney  General.     I  have  always  suspected 
that  you  and  Knox  were  in  favor  of  a  navy.     If  Bradford  was  so, 
the  majority  was  clear.     But  Washington,   I  am  confident,  was 
against  it  in  his  judgment.     But  his  attachment  to  Knox,  and  his 
deference  to  your  opinion,  for  1  know  he  had  a  great  regard  for  you, 
might  induce  him  to  decide  in  favor  of  you  and  Knox,  even  though 
Bradford  united  with  Hamilton  in  opposition  to  you.     That  Hamil- 
ton W£i3  averse  to  the  measure,  I  have  personal  evidence ;  for  while 
it  was  pending,  he  came  in  a  hurry  and  a  fit  of  impatience  to  make 
a  visit  to  me.     He  said,  he  was  likely  to  be  called  upon  for  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  build  ships  of  war,  to  fight  the  Algerines,  and  he 
asked  my  opinion  of  the  measure.     I  answered  him  that  I  was  clear- 
ly in  favor  of  it.    For  I  had  always  been  of  opinion,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution,  that  a  navy  was  the  most  powerful, 
the  safest,  and  the  clieapest  national  defence  for  this  country.     My 
advice,  therefore,  was,  that  as  much  of  the  revenue  as  could  possibly 
be  spared,  should  be  applied  to  the  building  and  equipping  of  ships. 
The  conversation  was  of  some  length,  but  it  was  manifest  in  his 
looks  and  in  his  air,  that  he  was  disgusted  at  the  measure,  as  well  as 
at  the  opinion  that  I  had  expressed. 

'•  Mrs.  Knox  not  long  since  wrote  a  letter  to  Doctor  Waterhouse, 
recjuesting  him  to  procure  a  con?Jmission  for  her  son,  in  the  navy ; 
^  that  navy,'  says  her  ladyship,  ^  of  which  his  father  was  the  parent.' 
'  For,'  says  she,  ^  I  have  frequently  heard  General  Washington  say 
to  my  husband,  the  navy  was  your  child.'  I  have  always  believed 
it  to  be  Jefferson's  child,  though  Knox  may  have  assisted  in  usher- 
ing it^  into  the  world.  Hamilton's  hobby  was  the  army.  That 
Washington  was  averse  to  a  navy,  1  had  full  proof  from  his  own 
lips,  in  many  different  conversations^  some  of  them  of  length,  in 
which  he  always  insisted  that  it  was  only  building  and' arming  ships 
for  the  English.  '  Si  quid  novisti  rectiiis  isiis,  candidits  imper- 
ii ;  si  non^  his  tUere  mecum.^^ 

Mr.  JefTerson's  reply : 

"  I  have  racked  my  memory  and  ransacked  my  papers,  to  enable 
myself  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  your  favor  of  October  the  15th  ; 
but  to  little  purpose.  My  papers  furnish  me  nothing,  my  memory, 
generalities  only.  I  know  that  while  I  was  in  Europe,  and  anx- 
ious about  the  &te  of  our  seafaring  men,  for  some  of  whon^,  i\ien 
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in  captivity  in  Algiers,  we  were  treating,  and  all  were  in  fike  dan- 
ger. I  formed,  undoubtingly,  the  opinion  that  our  govenunent,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  should  provide  a  naval  foice  sufiQcient  to  keqp 
the  Barbary  States  in  order ;  and  on  this  subject  we  commuDicated 
together,  as  you  observe.     When  I  returned  lo  the  United  States 
and  took  part  in  the  administration  under  General  Washington,  I 
constantly  maintained  that  opinion  ;  and  in  December,  1790,  took 
advantage  of  a  reference  to  me  from  the  first  Congress  which  met 
after  I  was  in  office,  to  report  in  favor  of  a  force  sufficient  for  the 
protection  of  our  Mediterranean  commerce  ;  and  I  laid  before  them 
an  accurate  statement  of  the  whole  Barbary  force,  public  and  private. 
I  think  General  Washington  approved  of  building  vessels  of  war  to 
that  extent.     General  Knox,  I  know,  did.     But  what  was  Cok>nel 
Hamilton's  opinion,  I  do  not  in  the  least  remember.     Your  recollec- 
tions on  that  subject  are  certainly  corroborated  by  his  known  anxi- 
eties for  a  close  connection  with  Great  Biitain,  to  which  he  might 
apprehend  danger  from  collisions  between  their  vessels  and  ours, 
Randolph  was  then  Attorney  General ;  but  his  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion I  also  entirely  forget.     Some  vessels  of  war  were  accordingly 
built  tmd  sent  into  the  Mediterranean.     The  additions  to  these  in 
your  time,  I  need  not  note  to  you,  who  are  well  known  to  have  ev- 
er been  an  advocate  for  the  wooden  walls  of  Themidtocles.     Some 
of  those  you  added,  were  sold  under  an  act  of  Congress  passed  while 
you  were  in  office.     I  thought,  afterwards,  that  the  public  safety 
might  require  some  additional  vessels  of  strength,  to  be  prepared  and 
in  readiness  for  the  first  moment  of  a  war,  provided  they  could  be 
preserved  against  the  decay  which  is  unavoidable  if  kept  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  clear  of  the  expense  of  officers  and  men.     With  this  view 
I  proposed  that  they  should  be  buik  in  dry  docks,  above  the  level  of 
the  tide  waters,  and  covered  with  roofs.     I  further  advised,  that  pla- 
ces for  these  docks  should  be  selected  where  there  was  a  command 
of  water  on  a  liigh  level,  as  that  of  the  Tiber  at  Washington,  by 
whi<^h  the  vessels  might  be  floated  out,  on  the  principle  of  a  lock. 
But  the  majority  of  the  legislature  was  against  any  addition  (p  the 
navy,  and  the  minority,  although  for  it  in  judgment,  voted  against 
it  on  a  principle  of  opposition.     We  are  now,  I  imderstand,  budding 
vessels  to  remain  on  the  stocks,  under  shelter,  until  wanted,  when 
they  will  be  launched  and  finished*     On  my  plan  they  could  be  in 
service  at  an  hour's  notice.     On  this,  the  finishing,  afier  launching, 
will  be  a  work  of  time. 

"  This  is  all  I  recollect  about  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  navy. 
That  of  the  late  war,  certainly  raised  our  rank  and  character  among 
nations.  Yet  a  navy  is  a  very  expensive  engine.  It  is  admitted, 
that  in  ten  or  twelve  years  a  vessel  goes  to  entire  decay  ;  or,  if  kept 
in  repair,  costs  as  much  as  would  build  a  new  one :  and  that  a  na- 
tion who  could  count  oh  twelve  or  fifteen  years'  of  peace,  would  gain 
by  burning  its  navy  and  building  a  new  one  in  time.    Its  extent. 
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therefore,  must  be  governed  by  circumstances.    Since  my  proposi- 
tion for  a  force  adequate  to  the  piracies  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  sim- 
ilar necessity  has  arisen  in  our  own  seas  for  considerable  addition  to 
that  force.    Indeed,  I  wish  we  could  have  a  convention  with  the  na- 
val powers  of  Europe,  for  them  to  keep  down  the  pirates  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  slave  ships  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  for 
us  to  perfonu  the  same  duties  for  the  societ^y  of  nations  in  our  seas. 
In  this  way,  those  collisions  would  be  avoided  between  the  vessels 
of  war  of  diOcrent  nations,  w'hich  beget  wars  and  constitute  the 
weightiest  objection  to  navies.     I  salute  you  with  constant  affection 
and  respect."    * 

It  appears  that  the  only  difference  of  opinion  between  these  illus- 
trious Statesmen  on  the  subject  of  a  Navy,  was  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  should  be  carried.     Mr.  Adams  was  for  a  heavy  establish- 
ment, ready  at  all  times,  and  sufficient  to  compete  with  that  of  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  the  water,  the  moment  it  should  become 
our  adversary.     Mr.  Jefferson  thought  that  its  extent  should  always 
be  regulated  by  circumstances ;  and  this  is  unquestionably  the  re- 
publican doctrine.     Being  a  very  expensive  engine,  both  in  its  first 
creation,  and  in  its  maintenance  against  the  rapid  and  unavoidable 
ravages  of  exposure,  he  was'for  restrafaiing  it  in  time  of  peace  to  a 
force  sufficient  only  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce ;  and  for 
confining  all  naval  preparations  against  the  contingency  of  war, 
to  the  building  of  ships  in  dry  docks,  where  they  could  be  kept  free 
from  decay,  from  the  expense  of  officers  and  men,  and  ready  at 
any  moment  for  actual  service. 

In  addition  to  the  incompetency  of  our  resources  to  maintain  a 
|)owerful  navy,  other  and  weighty  objections  existed  at  this  time, 
wliich  always  had  great  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  President. 
The  necessary  midtiplication  of  those  habitual  violations  of  natur- 
:il  right,  in  the  form  of  impressments,  which  affected  him  with 
5uch  sincere  horror ;  the  perpetual  collisions  from  other  sources,  fit- 
ed  to  embroil  us  continually  with  the  nations  whom  we  could  in- 
eed  master  on  the  land,  were  sensible  reasons  against  exhausting 
111*  strength  on  a  navy,  and  transfening  the  scene  of  combat  to  a 
leatre  where  the  enemy  were  omnipotent  and  we  were  nothing. 
'o  these  might  perhaps  be  added,  equality  in  the  distribution  of 
e  public  burthen,  a  favorite  principle  of  administration  with  the 
esident.  One  portion  iA  the  Union,  nC'hose  contributions  were 
sty  -would  be  elevated  to  greatness  and  wealth,  to  the  depression 
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her..  2.  Moat,  and  with  men  enough  to  navigate  her  in  harbor 
and  take  care  of  her,  but  depending  on  receiving  her  crew  from 
the  town  on  short  waining.  In  this  situation,  her  annual  expense 
is  about  two  thousand  dollars,  as  by  an  official  estimate  at  the  end 
of  this  letter.  3.  Fully  manned  for  action.  Her  annual  expense 
in  this  situation  is  about  eight  thousand  dollars,  as  per  estimate 
subjoinedr  When  there  is  general  peace,  we  should  probably  keep 
about  six  or  seven  afloat  in  the  second  situation ;  their  annual  ex- 
pense twelve  to  fourteen  thousand  dollars ;  the  rest  all  hauled  up. 
When  France  and  England  are  at  war,  we  should  keep,  at  the  ut 
most,  twenty-five  in  the  second  situation,  thair  annual  expense  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  When  we  should  be  at  war  ourselves,  some  of 
them  would  probably  be  kept  in  the  third  situation,  at  an  annual 
expense  of  eight  thousand  dollars ;  but  how  many,  must  depend 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  war.  We  now  possess  ten,  built  anJ 
building.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  consulted,  that  fifteen  more 
would  enable  us  to  put  every  harbor  under  our  view  into  a  respect- 
able condition :  and  that  this  should  limit  the  views  of  the  pre^nC 
year.  This  would  require  an  appropriation  of  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  I  suppose  that  the  best  way  of  limiting  it,  without  declar- 
ing the  number,  as  perhaps  that  sum  would  build  more.-' 

So  much  for  the  bruited  system  of  fortification  contemplated  by 
the  establishment  of  gun-boats, — thp  most  simple,  economical,  and, 
when  relied  on  for  the  strict  purpose  of  its  institution  only,  the 
most  effective  system  of  fortification  ever  yet  devised  by  the  wisdom 
of  man.  Its  efficacy  for  the  defence  of  harbors,  may  be  estimated 
in  part,  from  that  of  galleys,  formerly  much  used,  but  less  power- 
ful, more  costly  in  their  construction  and  maintenance,  and  requir- 
ing more  men.  In  the  Mediterranean,  the  superiority  of  gun-boats 
for.  harbor  service,  has  been  eminently  illustrated  by  experience. 
Algiers  is  particularly  known  to  have  owed  to  a  great  supply  of 
these  vessels,  the  safety  of  its  city,  since  the  epoch  of  their  con- 
struction. Before  that,  it  had  been  repeatedly  insulted  and  injured. 
The  efiect  of  gun>boats  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gibraltar  is  well 
known,  and'  how  much  they  were  used  both  in  the  attack  and  de- 
fence of  that  place,  during  a  former  war.  The  remarkable  actioo, 
between  the  Russian  flotilla  of  gun-boats  and  galleys,  and  a  Turk- 
ish fleet  of  ships  of  the  Une  and  frigates,  in  the  Liman  sea,  in  1788, 
is  matter  of  historical  record.  The  latter,  commanded  by  their  moEt 
celebrated  Admiral,  were  completely  defeated,  and  several  of  their 
ships  of  the  line  destroyed.  There  is  not,  ft  is  beUeved,  a  maritime 
nation  in  Europe,  which  has  not  adopted  the  same  species  of  anna- 
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neQt&r  the  defence  of  some  of  its  harbors ;  the  Eoglkb  and  French 
certainly  have ;  by  the  Northern  Powers  of  the  continent,  whose  seas 
are  particularly  adapted  to  them,  they  are  still  more  Used ;  and  it  is 
stated,*  with  much  confidence,  that  the  only  occasion  on  which  Ad- 
miral Nelson  was  ever  foiled,  was  by  gun-boats  at  Boulogne. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  his  administration,  the  opposition  to 
the  President  was  continued  with  unabated  fury,  though  greatly  di-  ^ 
ininished  and  constantly  diminishing  in  numerical  strength.    The 
measures  pursued  by  the  General  government  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  public  affairs,  were  so  palpably  wise  and  salutary,  as  to  have 
united  in  its  support,  within  that  period,  all  descriptions  of  people 
who  were  not  monarchists  in  principle.     Those  who  were  such,  re- 
maiaed  outstanding  in  all  the  tempestuousness  of  thedr  indignation 
against  the  republican  ascendency.     This  grade  of  poUticians,  the 
President  had  from  the  beginning  abandoned,  as  incurables,  and  de- 
clared he  would  never  turn  an  inch  out  of  his  way  to  reconcile  them. 
He  considered  them  as  utterly  irreclaimable,  to  be  taken  care  of  in  a 
mad-house  if  necessary,  and  on  motives  of  charity.     They  were 
principally  confined  to  the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  power- 
ful in  wealth,  but  feeble  in  numbers,  and  sinking  daily  in  the  pub- 
lic estimation  and  influence  over  their  satellites,  from  the  dissonance 
of  their  principles  with  the  sentiments  of  the  overwhelming  majori- 
ty of  the  nation.    They  were  astounded  at  the  suddenness  and  ir- 
resistibleness  of  the  desertion ;  but  they  had  committed  themselves 
too  far  to  retract,  and  the  violence  of  their  opposition  increased  with 
its  desperation.     They  brooded  over  their  disappointments,  bewail- 
ed their  dilapidated  greatness,  gave  vent  to  their  angry  discontents, 
through  the  newspapers  under  their  control,  and  made  as  much 
noise  as  if  they  composed  the  whole  nation.     The  old  and  insane 
stsperaioDs  of  French  influence,  Of  jacobinism,  of  atheism,  of  Ubertin- 
am,  of  seduction,  of  adultety,  of  cowardice,  of  treason,  of  fitiud, 
obbery,  &c.  &c.  were  daily  disgorged  fi-om  the  press  and  the  pulpit ; 
lew  calumnies^  of  kindred  audacity^  were  copiously  invented,  anddis- 
eminated  with  malignant  industry.    'The  clergy  who  had  missed 
leir  union  with  the  State,  the  Anglomen  who  had  missed  theirunion 
ith  Great  Britain,  the  political  adventurers  who  had  lost  the  chance 
*  swindling  and  plunder  in  the  waste  of  public  money,'  and  the  Au- 
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gean  herd  of  quoodamofficerB,  who  had  been  stript  of  the  power  to  over- 
awe and  strangle  the  freedom  of  elections,  kept  up  an  interminable 
and  obstreperous  bawlmg,  from  the  moment  of  the  breaking  up  of 
their  sanctuary,  until  the  last  hope  of  its  recovery  yielded  to  inextin- 
guishable despair.  Every  measure  of  the  administration,  however 
meritorious,  and  demonstratively  beneficial,  great  and  wise,  was  re- 
probated with  indiscriminate  condemnation ;  and  a  thousand  meas- 
ures, which  were  never  meditated,  were  weekly  delated  to  the  pub- 
lic, merely  to  found  a  text  and  pretext  for  calumniating  commenta- 
ries. "  I  shall  take  no  other  revenge,"  the  President  Avrotc  to  a 
friend,  "  than,  by  a  steady  pursuit  of  economy  and  peace,  and  fay 
the  establishment  of  republican  principles  in  substance  and  in  form, 
to  sink  federalism  into  an  abyss  from  which  there  shall  be  no  resur- 
rection for  it."  The  following  extract  fh)m  a  letter  of  the  President 
to  Judge  Sullivan,  of  Massachusetts,  gives  a  forcible  idea  of  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  press,  at  this  period,  and  of  his  remarkaUe  firmness 
under  it. 

"  You  have  indeed  received  the  federal  unction  of  lying  and  slan- 
dering.   But  who  has  not  7    Who  will  ever  again  come  into  emi- 
nent ofiioe,  unanoinled  with  this  chrism  ?    It  seems  to  be  fixed  that 
falsehood  and  calumny  are  to  be  their  ordinary  engines  of  opposi- 
tion ;  engines  which  will  not  be  entirely  without  effect     The  cicde 
of  characters  equal  to  the  first  stations  is  not  too  large,  and  will  be 
lessened  by  the  voluntary  retreat  of  those  whose  sensibilities  are 
stronger  than  their  confidence  in  the  justice  of  public  opinion.    I 
certainly  have  known,  and  still  know,  characters  emineoUy  quali- 
fied for  the  most  exalted  trusts,  who  could  not  bear  up  against  the 
brutal  hackings  and  hewings  of  these  heroes  of  Billingsgate.   I  may 
Fay,  from  intimate  knowledge,  that  we  should  have  lost  the  services 
of  the  greatest  character  of  our  country,  had  he  been  assailed  with 
the  degree  of  abandoned  licentiousness  now  practised.     The  torture 
he  felt  under  rare  and  slight  attacks,  proved  that  under  thorn  of 
which  the  federal  bands  have  shown  themselves  capable,  he  would 
have  thrown  up  the  helm  in  a  burst  of  indignation.    Yet  this  ef- 
fect of  sensibility  must  not  be  yielded  to.     If  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
frightened  from  our  post  by  mere  lying,  surely  the  enemy  will  use 
that  weapon  ;  for  what  one  so  cheap  to  those  of  whose  system  of 
politics  morality  makes  no  part?    The  patriot,  Uke  the  Chrisbaii, 
must  learn  that  to  bear  revilings  and  persecutions  is  a  part  of  hk 
duty  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  trial  is  severe,  fimmess  under  it  be- 
comes more  requisite  and  praiseworthy.     It  requires,  indeed,  self- 
command.    But  that  will  be  fortified  in  proportion  as  the  calls  for 
its  exercise  are  repeated.    In  this  I  am  persuaded  we  shall  have  the 
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benefit  of  your  good  example.  To  the  other  falseboodB  they  have 
brought  forward,  should  they  add,  as  ypu  expect,  insinuatioDs  of 
want  of  coufidence  iu  you  from  the  administration  generally,  or  my- 
self particularly,  it  will,  like  their  other  falsehoods,  produce  in  the 
public  miud  a  contrary  inference.^' 

Driven  to  the  last  degree  of  desperation,  and  restrained  by  pride 
from  acquiescing  under  the  government,  the  rebellious  temper  of  the 
opposition  worked  so  coDvulsively  as  to  force  them  at  last  into  trea- 
sonable combinations  for  dismembering  the  Union.    Horrible  and 
painful  as  the  retrospection  may  seem,  it  i^  the  duty  of  impartial 
histor}'^  to  record,  as  a  solemn  admonition  to  future  ages,  that  there 
were  not  wanting,  even  in  this  day  of  unexampled  national  pros- 
perity, hearts  to  conceive  and  pens  to  advocate,  a  separation  of  the 
Union  into  Northern  and  Southern  confederacies.     The  reader  will 
recollect,  with  what  severe  and  overpowering  reasoning  Mr.  JeflTer- 
soa  rebuked  a  similar  suggestion  from  a  republican  quarter,  during 
the  afflicting  crisis  of  ^98 — '99,  while  lalx)ring  under  the  oppressions 
and  persecutions  of  the  Eastern  monarchical  ascendency.*    The 
plan  of  the  opposition  now  was,  to  divide  the  republicans,  join  the 
minority,  and  by  effecting  a  secession  of  the  Eastern  and  part  of 
the  Middle  States,  to  establish  a  sepdrate  government,  under  a  he- 
terogeneous amalgamation  of  federalism  and  repuUicanism.     Nor 
was  this  stratagem  wholly  unsuccessful ;  many  republicans  were 
entrapped  into  it,  which  produced  alarming  schisms,  in  some  States, 
among  the  supporters  of  the  government.     The  following  extracts 
from  the  correspondence  of  the  President,  in  1804,  relative  to  this 
subject,  are  pregnant  with  instruction  not  inapplicable  to  the  present 
generation. 

To  G.  Granger. — ^^  In  our  last  conversation  you  mentioned  a 
federal  scheme  afloat,  of  forming  a  coalition  between  the  federahsts 
and  republicans,  of  what  they  called  the  seven  eastern  States.  The 
idea  was  new  to  me,  and  after  time  for  reflection,  I  had  no  opportuni- 
ty of  conversing  with  you  again.  The  federalists  know  that,  eo  luh 
miiiej  they  are  gone  for  ever.  Their  object,  therefore,  is,  how  to  re- 
urn  into  power  under  some  other  form.  Undoubtedly  they  have  • 
jut  one  means,  which  is  to  divide  the  republicansjoin  the  minority, 
Liid  barter  with  them  for  the  cloak  of  their  name.  I  say,  join  the 
ninority  ;  because  the  majority  of  the  republicans,  not. needing 
hem,  will  not  buy  them.     The  minority,  having  no  other  means 
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of  ruling  the  majmly,  will  give  a  price  for  auxiliaries,  and  ibaf  price 
must  be  principle.     It  is  true  that  the  federalists,  needing  their  nun^- 
bers  also,  must  also  give  a  price,  and  principle  is  the  coin  they  must 
pay  in.     Thus  a  bastard  system  of  federo-republicanism  wiU  riac 
on  the  ruins  of  the  true  principles  of  our  revolution.     And  when 
this  party  is  formed,  who  will  constitute  the  majority  of  it,  which  ma- 
jority is  then  to  dictate  ?    Certainly  the  federalists.     Thus  their 
proposition  of  putting  themselves  into  gear  with  the  republican  mi- 
nority, is  exactly  like  Roger  Sherman's  proposition  to  add  Connec- 
ticut to  Rhode  Island.     The  idea  of  forming  seven  Eastern  Stales  is 
moreover  clearly  to  form  the  basis  of  a  separation  of  the  Union.    Is 
it  possible  that  real  republicans  can  be  gulled  by  such  a  bait  l    And 
for  what  ?   What  do  they  wish,  that  they  have  not  ?  Federal  meas- 
ures ?     That  is  impossible.     Republican  measures  ?     Have  they 
ihem  not  ?    Can  any  one  deny,  that  in  all  important  questions  of 
principle,  republicanism  prevails  ?    But  do  they  want  that  their  in- 
dividual will  shcdl  govern  the  majority  ?     They  may  piuchase  the 
gratification  of  this  unjust  wish,  for  a  little  time,  at  a  great  price  ;  but 
the  federalists  must  not  have  the  passions  of  other  men,  if,  after  get- 
ting thus  into  the  seat  of  power,  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  govern- 
ed by  their  minority.     This  minority  may  say,  that  whenever  they 
relapse  into  their  own  principles,  they  will  quit  them,  and  draw  the 
seat  from  under  them.     They  may  quit  them,  indeed,  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  all  the  venal  will  have  become  associated  with  them, 
and  will  give  them  a  majority  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  place,  and 
to  enable  them  to  eject  the  heterogeneous  friends  by  whose  aid  they 
got  again  into  poww.     I  cannot  believe  any  portion  of  real  republi- 
cans will  enter  into  this  trap ;  and  if  they  do,  I  do  not  believe  they 
can  carry  with  them  the  mass  of  their  States,  advancing  so  steadily 
as  we  see  them,  to  an  union  of  principle  with  their  brethren.     It 
will  be  found  in  this,  as  in  all  other  similar  cases,   that  crooked 
schemes  will  end  by  overwhelming  their  authors  and  coadjutors  in 
disgrace,  and  that  he  alone  who  walks  strict  and  upright,  and  who 
in  matters  of  opinion  will  be  contented  that  others  should  be  as  free 
as  himself,  and  acquiesce  when  his  opinion  is  fairly  overruled,  will 
attain  his  object  in  the  end.     And  that  this  may  be  the  conduct  of 
us  all,  I  offer  my  sincere  prayers,  as  well  as  for  your  health  and  hap- 
piness." 

To  Doctor  Logan. — "  I  see  with  infinite  pain  the  bloody  schism 
which  has  taken  place  among  our  friends  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  and  will  probably  take  place  in  other  States.  The  main  body 
of  both  sections  mean  well,  but  their  good  intentions  will  produce 
great  public  evil.  The  minority,  whichever  section  shall  be  the  mi- 
nority, will  end  in  coalition  with  the  federalists,  and  some  comprom 
iseof  principle  ;  because  these  will  not  sell  their  aid  for  nothing. 
Republicanism  will  thus  lose,  and  royalism  gain,  some  portion  of  that 
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gnNiad  which  we  thought  we  had  rescued  to  good  government    I 
do  not  express  my  sense  of  our  misfortunes  from  any  idea  that  they 
are  remediable.     I  know  that  the  passions  of  men  will  take  their 
course,  that  they  are  not  to  be  controlled  but  by  despotism,  and  that 
this  melancholy  truth  is  the  pretext  for  despotism.     The  duty  of  an 
upright  administration  is  to  pursue  its  course  steadily,  to  know  noth*- 
ingc^  these  femily  dissensions,  and  to  cherish  the  good  principles  of 
both  parties.     The  war  (id  intemecionem  which  we  have  waged 
against  federalism,  has  filled  our  latter  times  with  strife  and  unhap- 
piness.    We  have  met  it,  with  pain  indeed,  but  with  firmness,  be- 
cause we  beUeved  it  the  last  convulsive  effort  of  that  Hydra,  which 
in  earlier  times  we  had  conquered  in  the  field.    But  if  any  degener- 
acy of  principle  should  ever  render  it  necessary  to  give  ascendency  to 
one  of  the  rising  sections  (of  republicans)  over  the  other,  I  thank  my 
God  it  will  fall  to  some  other  to  perform  that  operation.     The  only 
cordial  I  wish  to  cany  into  my  retirement,  is  the  undivided  good  will 
of  all  those  with  whom  I  have  acted." 

It  had  been  Mr.  Jefferson's  fixed  intention,  firom  the  moment  of 
his  entering  office,  to  have  retired  from  the  government  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  fii'st  term  ;  and  he  continued  to  indulge  the  pleasing 
anticipation  until  the  ultimate  point  of  time  allowed  him  for  a  decis- 
ion.    But  the  unmitigable  pertinacity  of  the  opposition,  which  was 
now  developing  itself  in  threatening  forms,  in  those  inchoate  divis- 
ions among  the  republicans  in  some  States,  which,  by  opening  the 
question  of  a  successor,  their  own  folly  and  the  machinations  of  the 
enemy  would  find  scope  and  opportunity  to  consummate,  forced  his 
continuance  in  power  another  term,  for  the  public  good  ;  and  the 
multitude  of  defamatory  imputations,  on  which  he  had  been  solemn- 
ly arraigned  before  the  world,  required  him  to  appeal  once  more  to 
the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  for  his  own  honor.     "  I  sincerely  re- 
crret,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Massachusetts,  "  that  the  unbounded 
calumnies  of  the  federal  party  have  obliged  me  to  throw  myself  on 
lie  verdict  of  my  country  for  trial,  my  great  desire  having  been  to 
etire  at  the  end  of  the  present  term,  to  a  life  of  tranquillity ;  and  it 
yraa  my  decided  purpose  when  I  entered  into  office.     They  force  my 
Dntinuance.    If  we  can  keep  the  vessel  of  State  as  steadily  in  her 
>urse  for  another  four  years,  my  earthly  purposes  will  be  accom- 
ished,  and  I  shall  be  free  to  enjoy,  as  you  are  doing,  my  family,  my 
rm^  and  my  books." 
The  President  entertained  no  doubt  of  receiving  a  triumphant 

stification  at  the  hands  of  his  grateful  countrymen.    The  affiiirs 
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uf  Uie  iialioD  were  piogreasing  iii  nn  uii{>arallclod  train  o[  prosper- 
ity, internal  anil  exiernai.     During  the  four  yeara  of  the  preccditi^ 
^kdmiaislration,  the  national  debt  had  increased  about  foui:  mtUiuns 
of  dollars,  accompanied  by  excessive  loani,  on  an  usurious  uiteieA 
During  the  three  and  a  half  yeara  of  Mr.  JeHetson's  aclinini^tTtitios 
he  haA  exliTigTiished  more  than  thirteen  and  a  half  millions  ofthi 
[irintipal  of  the  public  debt,  with  a  greater  sum  of  interest !   vriiJch 
\va3  a  nett  gain,  hy  the  republican  change,  of  seventeen  and  a  boE 
inilhous,  or  two  and  a  lialf  million.'^  more  than  the  whole  purcliaai 
money  of  Louisiana !  and,  proceeding  in  the  same  ratio,  h«  wotib 
have  dracharged  the  (vholc  national  debt  in  twelve  years  more.  Th« 
done,  the  annual  revenue,  which  was  now  thirteen  million?,  am 
would  then  he  twenty-five,  would  defray  the  expenses  of  any  wnr  w 
inightbc  forced  into,  without  recurrence  to  new  taxee  or  loans.     Thi 
great  and  fast  increasing  revenue,  which  had  enabled  ibo  execo 
tive  lo  doable  the  original  possessions  of  the  United  Sintea,  to  exlin 
guish  the  native  title  to  a  boundless  extent  of  soil  wilhin  Uieir  luuiu 
to  discharge  the  current  exjwnses  of  the  governotcnt,  and  (o  appn 
priate,  by  a  fixed  and  permanent  law,  eight  mllhonsuf  dollars  anni 
ally,  10  the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt— the  whole  of  thl 
revenue  was  derived  from  the  consumption  of  foreign  luxuries,  \] 
tliose  who  could  afiord  lo  add  thcin  to  domestic  coiulorta.     No  fo 
mer,  no  mechanic,  no  laborer  ever  saw  a  lax-gnthercr  of  ihe  UniU 
Slates;  nor  was  there  any  bwrowing  of  money.     The  fruilsoftl] 
golden  era  of  the  republic,  were  a  commerce  more  extended,  in  pti 
portion  to  our  population,  and  an  industry  more  productive,  thfl 
ihe  United  States  have  enjoyed  at  any  other  period,  before  ot  sii^ 
Republicanism  was  re-estabUsbed  in  all  its  ancient  vigor,  live  sixl| 
of  the  people  being  cordially  aggregated  in  its  support,     lu  sucb, 
state  of  things,  it  was  scarcely  in  human  nature  to  desire  a  chan| 
of  administration,  or  lo  conceive  its  praclicabiUly.  ^ 

Though  conducted  with  great  animosity,  the  contest  haidy  i 
served  the  name  of  one,  so  overwhelming  was  the  majority  in  &^ 
of  l^e  existing  order  of  things.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  re-elected  tgj 
vote  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-tao  against  fourteen.  The  oa 
States  which  voted  for  his  opponent,  Hinckney,  were  ConitMlii^ 
und  Delaware,  with  two  districts  in  Maryland.  Geoi^  CSdU 
was  elected  Vice  President  by  the  same  majority  over  Rufit)  Kia 
The  amendment  of  ilie  Constitution,  wliich  in  the  nie&n  lime  1) 
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taken  {dace,  debared  the  minocity  from  an  attempt  of  the  scandalous 
scenes  of  Febraary,  1801.    The  unaaimity  of  the  vote  on  the  pre  - 
sentoocaaioQ,  while  it  pronounced  an  incomparable  judgment  of  ap- 
probation on  the  character  of  the  administration,  is  really  unexam* 
pled  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  considering  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  times.     The  vote  subsequently  giv^n  to  Mr.  Monroe, 
though  more  nearly  unanimous,  was  much  less  extraordinary. 
The  latter  vote  was  given  in  a  season  of  dead  calm ;  the  former, 
amid  the  raging  fury  of  the  tempest.    Every  otherOhief  Magistrate, 
also,  except  General  Jackson,  has  rode  into  office  on  the  same  tide  of 
opinim  that  sustained  his  predecessor.     They  alone  on  an  opporing 
one ;  and  in  four  years  Mr.  Jefferson  amalgamated  both  currents  in 
his  favor,  in  defiance  of  every  obstruction  which  the  ingenuity  of 
man  could  devise. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1805,  Mr.  Jefferson  re-entered  upon  the 
duties  of  the  Chief  Magistracy,  for  another  term.  The  same  ab- 
sence of  all  parade  and  ostentation,  which  characterized  the  former 
inaugumtion,  was  rigorously  observed  on  the  present  occasion.  As 
the  first  inaugural  address  of  the  restorer  of  republican  government, 
had  been  appropriately  all  promise  and  profession,  so  the  second  was 
triumphantly  all  performance,  being  a  modest  recapitulation,  in 
very  succinct  form,  of  the  prominent  transactions  of  his  administm- 
tion,  in  pursuance  of  the  principles  which  he  had  inculcated  firom 
tlia  beginning.  How  rarely  does  it  happen  to  civil  rulers  to  exhibit 
a  faithful  exemplification  in  office,  of  the  professions  which  canied 
them  into  it !  And  what  an  unanswerable  commentary  does  this 
rare  occurrence  pronounce,  on  the  honesty  and  conscientious  devo- 
tion to  principle  of  the  repubUcan  party  of  the  United  States.  For 
the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  was  seen  a  body 
of  men  raised  to  power,  steadily  and  scrupidously  abiding  by  the 
principles  they  had  professed  during  their  exclusion  ;  and,  in  8e]f-< 
deaying  obedience  to  this  purpose,  laboring  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  patronage  and  influence,  which  they  received  from  their  predeces- 
sors.* 

To  the  general  character  above  stated  of  the  second  inaugural 
address  of  the  President,  there  were  two  exceptions,  in  which  addir 
tional  principles  were  inculcated.    The  crusade  preached  against 
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phttosophy  by  the  disciples  of  steady  habits,  at  that  era,  induced 
him  to  dwell  at  considerable  length  in  illustrating  its  efllects  with 
the  Indians.  The  craft  and  influence  of  these  seditious  intradecB, 
operating  upon  the  prejudices  and  ignorance  of  the  Indians,  had  al- 
ways embarrassed-  the  general  government  in  its  efforts  to  change 
their  pursuits,  and  ameliorate  their  unhappy  condition.  ^  These 
persons,"  said  he,  "incidcate  a  sanctimonious  reverence  for  the  cus- 
toms of  their  ancestors ;  that  whatsoever  they  did  must  be  done 
through  all  time ;  that  reason  is  a  false  guide,  and  to  advance  un- 
der its  council  in  their  physical,  moral,  or  political  condition,  is  per- 
ilous innovation ;  that  their  duty  is  to  remain  as  their  Creator 
made  them,  ignorance  being  safety,  and  knowledge  full  of  dan- 
ger; in  short,  my  friends,  among  them  is  seen  the  action  and 
counteraction  of  good  sense  and  bigotry  ;  they  too,  have  their  anti- 
philosophers,  who  find  an  interest  in  keeping  things  in  their  pres- 
ent state,  who  dread  reformation,  and  exert  all  their  fisiculties  to 
maintain  the  ascendency  of  habit  over  the  duty  of  improving  our 
reason  and  obeying  its  mandates." 

The  other  exception  abovementioned,  in  which  new  principles 
were  advanced,  regarded  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  revenue 
'of  the  nation,  after  the  final  redemption  of  the  public  debt    The 
epoch  being  not  far  distant,  when  that  propitious  event  might  be 
safdy  calculated  to  happen,  the  President  thought  it  a  fit  occasion 
to  suggest  his  views  on  the  most  eligible  arrangement  and  diqxisal 
of  the  public  contributions,  upon  the  basis  which  would  then  be 
presented.    Should  the  impost  duties  be  suppressed,  and  that  ad* 
vantage  given  to  foreign  over  domestic  manufactures  ?  Should  they 
be  diminished,  and  upon  what  principles?    Or  should  they  be  con- 
tinued, and  applied  to  the  purposes  of  internal  improvement,  educa- 
tion d&c.  ?  were  questions  which  he  sutoiitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  people,  and  subsequently  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  in  his  official  communications.    They  are  questions 
which  agitate  the  present  authorities  of  the  government,  to  a  pecu- 
liar degree,  and  are  becoming  extremely  interesting  to  the  nation. 
The  President  did  not  hesitate  to  recommend,  that  the  revenue, 
when  liberated  by  th^  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  should,  by  a 
just  repartition  among  the  States,  and  a  corresponding  amendment 
ef  the  constitution,  be  applied,  in  time  of  peace,  to  rivers,  canals, 
roads,  arts,  manufactures,  education,  and  other  great  objects  of  pub- 
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Ik  utility  wiibin  each  State ;  and  in  time  of  war,  should  injustice 
by  ouraelves  or  others  ever  produce  war,  to  meet  the  accumulated 
expenaes  of  such  a  crisis  from  year  to  year,  to  which  the  superabun- 
daDt  and  current  resources  would  be  fully  aclequate,  without  en- 
croaching on  the  rights  of  future  g^^nerations  by  burtheniug  them 
with  the  debts  of  the  post     War  would  then  be  but  a  suspension, 
for  the  time  being,  of  useful  works;  and  the  restoiation  of  peace,  a 
return  to  the  progress  of  improvement,  untrammeled  by  pecuniary 
embarrasanents.    Instead,  therefore,  of  reducing  the  revenue  aris- 
ing from  the  consumption  of  foreign  articles,  to  the  actual  amount 
necessary  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  government,  the  President 
recommended  its  continuance,  with  certain  modifications,  and  ap- 
plication to  workp  of  internal  improvement.    On  some  articles  of 
more  general  and  necessary  use,  he  advised  a  suppression  of  the 
impost ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  articles  on  which  duties  were 
paid,  were  foreign  luxuries,  purchased  by  those  who  were  rich 
enough  to  use  them  without  feeling  the  tax.    Their  patriotism  cer- 
tainly, he  thought,  would  prefer  a  continuance  of  the  general  sys- 
tem^  which,  while  not  oppressive  to  themselves,  would  prove  im- 
mensely advantageous  to  the  nation,  by  furnishing  the  means  of 
public  education,  roads,  rivers,  canals,  and  such  other  objects  of 
public  improvement  as  it  might  be  thought  proper  to  add  to  the  con- 
stitutional enumeration  of  federal  powers.     By  these  operations, 
new  channels  of  communication  would  be  opened  between  the 
States,  the  hues  of  separation  be  made  to  disappear,  their  interests 
be  identified,  and  their  union  cemented  by  new  and  indissoluble  ties. 
Impressed  with  the  eternal  and  insepamble  connection  between  lib- 
erty and  knowledge,  he  placed  education  among  tlie  first  and  wor- 
thiest of  the  objects  of  public  care ;  '  not  with  a  view  to  take  its  or- 
dinary branches  out  of  the  hands  of  private  enterprise,  which  man- 
aged so  much  better  'all  tl\je  concerns  to  which  it  was  equal ;  but 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  its  sphere,  by  supplying  those  sciences, 
Avhlch,  though  rarely  called  for,  were  yet  necessary  to  complete  the 
circle,  ail  the  parts  of  which  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
nation,  and  some  of  them  to  its  preservation.'    In  pursuance  of  this 
idea,  he  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  University ^  with  such  an  extension  of  the 
federal  powers  as  should  bring  it  legitimately  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion.     He  believed  an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  by  consent 
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of  the  StaJteSy  necessary,  as  well  for  this,  as  for  the  other  objects  of  ^ 
public  improvement,  which  he  recommended ;  because  they  were 
not  among  those  enumerated  in  the  constitutbn,  and  to  which  it  - 
permitted  the  public  money  to  be  appUed.     So  early  as  1806,  he  in- 
formed Congress,  that  by  the  time  the  State  Legidatures  should  have 
deliberated  upon  the  appropriate  amendment  to  the  constitntioD^  the 
necessary  laws  be  passed,  and  arrang^ents  made  for  their  execu- 
tion, the  requisite  amount  of  funds  would  be  on  hand,  and  without 
employment.    He  contributed  liberally  to  the  estabUshment  of  the 
proposed  institution,  peimitted  his  name  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
it,  and  used  every  exertion  to  carry  it  into  operaition ;  but  the  germ 
was  unhappily  blighted  by  sectional  jealouoes. 

The  pre-eminently  happy  and  advantageous  train  in  which  the 
aflfairs  of  the  nation  were  establbhed,  within  the  Pfenden^B  first 
term,  left  little  for  the  residue  of  his  administration  to  accompliab, 
except' to  maintain  peace  and  neutcaUty  amidst  the  agitating  con- 
vulsions of  a  warring  world  ;  and  to  rescue  the  Union  from  one  of 
the  most  nefarious  and  gigantic  conspiracies  recorded  in  lood- 
em  history.  The  measures  called  into  action  by  the^e  two  for- 
midable difTicukied,  developed  two  opposite  extremes  of  character  in 
the  government,  which  were  so  admirably  adapted  each  to  ils 
respective  exigency,  as  to  have  worked  out  for  the  country  an  dH* 
most  supernatural  deliverance.  The  extraordinary  forbearance  and 
moderation  manifested  under  the  pressure  of  the  external  crisis, 
were  as  necessary  to  our  safety,  as  the  energy  and  promptitude  with 
which  the  internal  enemy  was  crushed,  and  laid  prostrate  at  the  feet 
of  government,  with  all  the  embryo  honors  of  rebellion  on  his  head. 

The  traitorous  conspiracy  of  Burr  would  scarcely  have  fallen  wilh- 
in  the  purview  of  these  outlines,  were  it  not  for  the  strong  case  pre- 
sented in  his  acquital,  in  addition  to  many  others  that  have  since 
occurred,  in  which  the  predominance  of  federalism  in  the  Judiciary, 
covered  and  emboldened  by  its  irresponsibility,  has  set  at  defiance 
the  Executive,  the  Legislature,  and  the  general  sense  of  the  nation. 
Kever  was  there  an  occurrence  in  which  the  innate  force  of  this  gov- 
ernment was  so  emiiiently  proved,  as  in  the  sudden  suppression  of 
this  gigantic  treason,  nor  in  which  its  arenging  powers  were  so  com- 
pletely baffled,  as  in  the  protection  from  condign  punishment,  of  the 
arch  mover  and  perpetrator.  The  conspiracy  was  one  of  the  most 
flagitious  of  which  history  will  ever  furnish  an  example ;  and  there 
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was  probaUy  not  a  person  in  the  United  States  who  entertained  a 
doubt  of  the  real  guilt  of  the  accused.    His  purpose  was  to  separate 
the  western  States  from  the  Union,  annex  Mexico  to  them,  estab* 
lish  a  monarchical  government,  with  himself  at  the  head,  and  thus 
provide  an  example  and  an  instrument  for  the  subversion  of  our 
liberties.    The  American  Cataline,  cool,  sagacious  and  wary,,  like 
his  ancient  prototype,  had  probably  engaged  one  thousand  men  to 
fellow  his  fortunes,  without  letting  them  know  his  projects,  further 
than  by  assurances  that  the  government  approved  of  them.     The 
great  majority  of  his  adherents  took  his  assertion  for  this,  but  with 
those  who  would  not,  and  were  unwilling  to  embark  in  his  enter- 
prises without  the  approbation  of  the  government,  the  following 
stratagem  was  practised.    A  forged  letter,  purportmg  to  be  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  was  made  to  express  bis  approbation,  and  to  say 
that  the  President  was  absent  at  Monticello,  but  that,  on  his  return, 
the  enterprise  would  be  sanctioned  by  him  without  hesitation.     This 
letter  was  spread  open  on  Burr's  table,  so  as  to  invite  the  eye  of  all 
who  entered  his  room  ;  and  he  contrived  occasions  of  sending  up 
into  his  room,  those  whom  he  wished  to  become  witnesses  of  his  act- 
ing under  sanction.    By  this  means,  he  avoided  exposing  himself 
to  any  liability  to  prosecution  fait  forgery,  while  he  proved  himself  a 
master  in  the  arts  of  the  cons(»rator.    The  moment  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Preodent  i^ipeared,  undeceiving  lus  deluded  partisans. 
Bun  found  himaetfstript  of  his  surreptitious  infiuence,  and  left  with 
about  thirty  desperadoes  only.    The  people  rose  in  mass,  wherever 
he  appeared  or  was  suspected  to  be,  and  by  their  energy,  the  rebel- 
lion was  crushed  in  an  instant,  without  the  necessity  of  employing 
a  detachment  of  the  military,  except  to  guard  their  respective  sta- 
tions.    His  first  enterprise  was  to  have  seized  New  Orleans,  which 
he  stipposed  would  effectually  bridle  the  upper  country,  reduce  it  in 
euhjediaa  to  him,  and  plant  him  at  the  door  of  Mexico  vrithout  an 
enemy  in  the  rear.    But,  on  the  unfurling  the  ensigns  of  the  Union 
there 'was  not  a  single  native  Creole,  and  only  one  American,  of 
those  settled  there  before  we  received  the  possession,  but  that  aban^ 
doDed  his  standard,  and  ralUed  under  the  sacred  banners  of  the  con- 
etitution.    His  real  partisans  were  the  new  emigrants  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  anddsewhere,  fugitives  from  justice,  disaffected  politi- 
cians, and  desperate  adventurers  of  all  descriptions.    The  event  was 
a  bappy  one.    It  was  always  a  source  of  exultation  to  the  President^ 
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inasmuch  as  it  realized  his  prophetic  declaration  on  asBiunii^  the 
hehn  of  public  affairs — '  that  a  republican  govemment  was  the 
strongest  one  on  earth,  and  the  only  one,  where  every  man  at  the 
call  of  the  law,  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the  law,  and  would  meet 
infractions  of  the  public  order,  as  his  own  personal  concern.'  The 
atrocity  of  the  crime,  however,*  and  the  existence  of  the  most  con- 
clusive proof,  compelled  him,  as  it  did  every  other  reflecting  mind,  to 
seek  in  some  other  hypothesis  than  the  jealous  provisions  of  the  laws 
in  favor  of  the  accused,  the  acquital  of  this,  the  greatest  of  modem 
parricides.  The  result  of  the  trial  astonished  the  world,  and  con- 
founded  the  spectators,  from  whose  minds  every  doubt  had  vanish- 
ed, when  the  investigation  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  deciskn  of 
the  Court. 

The  truth  is,  the.  monarchical  federalists  made  'Burr's  case 
their  own,  as  they  did  his  moral  treason  in  February,  1801,  as  they 
did  the  enterprise  of  Miranda,  in  1806,  and  the  insurrectionary  pIoC 
of  Henry  in  1809,  mortified  only  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  over- 
turning the  republic,  and  introducing  their  favorite  establish- 
ment of  a  monarchy.  The  plainest  princi[Aes  of  law  were  perverted 
to  rescue  the  accused  from  condemnation.  The  trial  was  it  fiiBl 
pressed  on  rather  precipitately,  without  allowing  the  requiflte  time 
and  facilities  for  procuring  witnesses,  and  afterwards  arrested,  befoie 
one  half  of  those  in  actual  attendance  were  examined.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty  witnesses  collected  at  Richmond,  only  fiftem 
were  examined  ;  and  of  these  fifteen  but  a  few  were  permitted  to 
disclose  any  thing  implicating  the  direct  agency  of  Burr.  The 
most  material  testimony  was  suppressed.  All  revealmenlB  were 
evaded  by  the  accomplices,  who  betrayed  a  wonderful  peccdiariCy  of 
confidence  in  ulterior  security,  by  the  contemptuous  rejection  of 
pardons  from  the  Executive.  The  very  verdict  of  the  jury,  '  that 
the  accused  was  not  proved  guilty  by  awy  evidence  submitted  i0 
them^  was  a  virtual  acknowledgement,  that  the  defect  was  in 
the  application  of  the  law,  or  the  law  itself,  not  in  the  evidence 
of  guilt ;  and  this  verdict  was  ordered  to  be  reeorded  simply, 
'  Not  guilty.'  Indeed,  all  the  abuses  and  despotic  consequences  of 
the  immovable  tenure  of  the  Judiciary — except  by  process  of  im- 
peachment— and  their  consequent  irresponsibility  toanypracticafale 
control,  were  conspicuously  demonstrated  on  the  present  memonbie 
occasion.    They  were  so  palpably  enormous,  and  exposed  tp  the  pulK 
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lie  eye,  as  to  excite  a  deep  sensibility  through  the  republican  body 

of  the  ]iation.    Ne  further  confirmation  was  wanting  to  fix  the 

President  unalterably  in  the  opinion,  long  entertained  by  him,  that 

in  this  defect  of  the  Constitution  lurked  the  germ,  which,  unless 

tunely  eradicated,  was  destined  to  destroy  the  happy  equilibrium  of 

powers  in  the  General  government,  and  between  the  General  and 

State  governments.    In  a  letter  to  Wm.  B,  Giles,  he  wiites  : — 

"  If  there  ever  had  been  an  instance  in  this  or  the  preceding 
administrations,   of  federal  judges  so  applying  principles  of  law 
as  to  condemn  a  federal  or  acquit  a  republiccin  offender,  I  should 
have  judgod  them  in  the  present  case  with  more  charity.    All 
this,  however,  will  work  well.    The  nation  will  judge  both  the 
offender  and  judges  for  themselves.    If  a  member  of  the  executive 
or  legislature  does  wroiig,  the  day  is  never  &r  distant  when  the 
people  will  remove  him.    They  will  see  then,  and  amend  the  error 
in  our  constitution,  which  makes  any  branch  independent  of  the 
nation.    They  will  see  that  one  of  the  great  co-ordinale  branches  of 
the  government,  setting  itself  in  opposition  to  the  other  twoj  and  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  nation,  proclaims  impunity  to  that  class  of 
offenders  which  endeavors  to  overturn  the  constitution,  and  are 
themselves  protected  in  it  by  the  constitution  itself :  for  impeach- 
ment is  a  fiu-ce  which  will  not  be  tried  again.    If  their  protection  of 
Burr  produces  this  amendment,  it  will  do  more  good  than  his  con- 
demnation would  have  done.    Against  Burr,  personally,  I  never 
had  one  hostile  sentiment    I  never,  indeed,  thought  him  an  honest, 
frank-dealing  man,  but  ccmsidered  him  as  a  crooked  gun,  or  other 
perverted  machine,  whose  aim  or  shot  you  could  never  be  sure  of. 
Still,  while  he  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  respect  in  him  their  confidence,  and  to  treat  him  as  if  he  de- 
iserved  it :  and  ii  his  punishment  can  be  commuted  now  for  an  use- 
ful amendment  of  the  constitution,  I  shall  rejoice  in  it" 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary,  it  may 
be  proper  to  examine  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson  at  a  subsequent 
<date,  in  a  more  general  sense,  and  under  a  more  dispassionate  con- 
rtemplation  of  the  question,  than  was  practicable  in  the  state  ofsen- 
sibility  excited  by  the  particular  case  of  Burr.  The  tenure  of  good 
behavior  allotted  to  the  federal  Judges,  was  a  defect  in  the  Con- 
stitution, of  which  no  one  thought  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  nor 
until  the  abusive  tendencies  of  the  principle  had  begun  to  devebpe 
themselves  in  action.  The  monstrous  amplitude  of  jurisdiction  as- 
sumed during  the  federal  ascendency,  nearly  co-extensive  with  the 

common  law,  the  arrogance  and  severity  of  the  Judges  against  of- 
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fenders  under  the  Sedition  Law,  and  the  subsequent  Mure  of  the 
impeachment  of  Judge  Chase  for  the  most  flagrant  irr^[ularitieB  of 
official  conduct,  seem  first  to  have  awakened  the  thinking  pait  of 
the  public  in  general,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  in  particular,  to  a  sense  of 
the  dangerous  error  which  made  one  of  the  three  branches  of  gov- 
ernment 80  effectually  independent  of  the  nation.  His  solicitudes 
upon  this  important  subject  appeared  to  increase  every  year  after- 
wards, following  him  steadily  into  his  retirement,  as  new  occaakms 
of  usurpation  administered  new  aliment  to  his  alarms,  and  superad- 
ded materials  for  anxious  political  reflection.  The  following  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  to  William  T.  Barry,  in  1822,  evinces  the  state  of  his 
convictions  at  that  period,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  endeavors  to 
procure  the  necessary  amendnlent  of  the  Constitution. 

'^  Very  many  and  very  meritorious  were  the  worthy  patriots  who 
assisted'  in  bringing  back  our  government  to  its  republican  tack. 
To  preserve  it  in  that  will  require  unremitting  vigilance.  Whether 
the  surrender  of  our  opponents,  their  reception  into  our  camp,  their 
assumption  of  our  name,  and  apparent  accession  to  our  objects,  may 
strengthen  or  weaken  the  genuine  principles  of  repuUicanism,  may 
be  a  good  or  an  evil,  is  yet  to  be  seen.  I  consider  the  party  division 
of  whig  and  tory  the  most  wholesome  which  can  exist  in  any  gov- 
ernment, and  well  worthy  of  being  nourished,  to  keep  out  those  of  a 
more  dangerous  character.  We  already  see  the  power,  installed  for 
life,  responsible  to  no  authority  (for  impeachment  is  not  even  a  scare- 
crow,) advancbig  with  a  noiseless  and  steady  pace  to  the  great  ob- 
ject of  consolidation.  The  foundations  are  already  deeply  laid  by 
their  decisions,  for  the  annihilation  of  constitutional  State  rights^  and 
the  removal  of  every  check,  every  counterpoise  to  the  ingu^dung' 
power  of  which  themselves  are  to  make  a  sovereign  part  If  ever 
this  vast  country  is  brought  under  a  single  government,  it  will  be 
one  of  the  most  extensive  corruption,  indifferent  and  incapable  of  a 
wholesome  care  over  so  wide  a  spread  of  sur&ce.  This  will  not  be 
borne,  and  you  will  have  to  choose  between  reformation  and  revolu- 
tion. If  I  know  the  spirit  of  this  country,  the  one  or  the  other  is  iik- 
evitable.  Before  the  canker  is  become  inveterate,  before  its  venom 
has  reached  so  much  of  the  body  politic  as  to  get  beyond  control, 
remedy  should  be  applied.  Let  the  future  appointments  of  judges 
be  for  four  or  six  years,  and  renewable  by  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate. This  will  bring  their  conduct,  at  regidar  periods,  under  revis- 
ion and  probation,  and  may  keep  them  in  equipoise  between  the 
general  and  special  governments.  We  have  erred  in  this  point,  by 
copying  England,  where  certainly  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  the 
judges  independent  of  the  King.  But  we  have  omitted  to  copy 
their  caution  also,  which  makes  a  judge  removable  on  the  address 
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of  both  legislative  Houses.  That  there  should  be  public  functiona- 
ries independent  of  the  nation,  whatever  may  be  their  demerit,  is  a 
soleeism  in  a  republic,  of  the  first  order  of  absurdity  and  inconsis- 
tency." 

At  the  Revolution  in  England  it  was  considered  a  great  point 
gained  in  favor  of  liberty,  that  the  commissions  of  the  Judges,  which 
had  hitherto  been  during  the  pleasure  of  the  King,  should  thence- 
forth be  given  during  good  behavior ;  and  that  the  question  of  good 
behavior  should  be  left  to  the  vote  of  a  simple  majority  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament     A  Judiciary,  dependant  on  the  will  of  the 
King,  could  never  have  been  any  other  than  a  most  oppressive  in-  . 
strumentpf  tyranny  ;  nothing,  then,  could  be  more  salutary  than  a 
change  to  the  tenure  of  good  behavior,  with  the  concomitant  re- 
straint of  impeachment  by  a  simple  majority.    The  founders  of  the 
American  Republic  were  more  cordial  in  their  jealousies  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive than  either  of  the  other  branches ;  so  true  was  this  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  particular,  that  he  at  first  thought  the  qualified  negative 
given  to  that  magistrate  on  all  the  laws,  should  hav&  been  much 
further  restricted*    They,  therefore,  very  properly  and  consistently 
adcqpted  the  English  reformation  of  making  the  Judges  independ- 
ent of  the  Executive.     But  in  doing  thi^,  they  as  little  suspected 
they  had  made  them  independent  of  the  nation,  by  requiring  a  vote 
of  two  thirds,  in  the  Senatorial  branch,  fo  efiect  a  removal.    Expe- 
rience has  proved  such  a  majority  impracticable,  where  any  defence 
is  made,  in  a  body  of  the  strong  political  partialities  and  antipathies 
which  ordinarily  prevail.    In  the  impeachment  of  Judge  Pickering 
of  New  Hampshire,  no  defence  was  attempted,  otherwise  the  paity  • 
vote  of  more  than  one  third  of  the  Senate  would  have  acquitted  him. 
The  Judiciary  of  the  United  States,  then,  is  an  irresponsible  body ; . 
and  history  has  established,  if  reason  could  not  have  foreseen,  the 
'  slow  and  noiseless'  despotism  of  its  career,  under  the  sanctuary  of 
such  a  tenure.     If  the  mischief  is  acknowledged,  the  only  question 
should  be,  not  when,  but  what  should  be  the  remedy  ?     "I  would 
not,  indeed,"  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  make  the  Judges  dependant  on 
the  Executive  authority,  as  they  formerly  were  in  England  ;'  but  I 
deem  it  indispensable  to  the  continuance  of  this  government,  that 
tliey  should  be  submitted  to  some  practical  and  impartial  control ; 
and  that  this,  to  be  impartial,  must  be  compounded  of  a  mixture  of 
State  and  Federal  authorities.    It  is  not  enough  that  honest  men 
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are  appmnted  Judges.  All  know  the  influence  of  interest  on  the 
mind  of  man,  and  how  unconsciously  his  judgment  is  warped  by 
that  influence.  To  this  bias  v  add  that  of  the  esprit  de  corps,  of 
their  peculiar  maxim  and  creed,  that  '  it  is  the  ofiice  of  a  good  Judge 
to  enlarge  his  jurisdiction,'  and  <he  absence  of  responsibihty  ;  and 
how  can  we  expect  impartial  decision  between  the  General  goFem- 
ment,  of  which  they  are  so  eminent  a  part,  and  an  individual  State, 
from  which  they  have  nothing  to  hope  or  fear.  We  have  seen  too, 
that,  contrary  to  all  correct  example,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  going 
out  of  the  question  before  them,  to  throw  an  anchor  ahead,  and 
grapple  further  hold  for  future  advances  of  power.  They  are  then, 
in  fact,  the  corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  steadily  working  to  under- 
mine the  independent  rights  of  the  States,  and  to  consolidate  all 
power  in  the  hands  of  that  government,  in  which  they  have  so  im- 
portant a  freehold  estate.  But  it  is  not  by  the  consoUdfition  or  oon- 
^  centration  of  powers,  but  by  their  distribution,  that  good  govern- 

ment is  eflected."  "  I  repeat,"  he  adds,  **  that  I  do  not  charge  the 
Judges  with  willful  and  ill-intentioned  error  ;  but  honest  error  must 
be  arrested,  when  its  toleration  leads  to  public  ruin.  As,  for  the 
safety  of  society,  we  commit  honest  maniacs  to  Bedlam,  so  Judges 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  bench,  whose  erroneous  biases  are 
leading  us  to  dissolution.  It  may,  indeed,  injure  them  in  feme  or  in 
foitUHe  ;  but  it  saves  the  Republle,  which  is  the  first  and  supreme 
•      law." 

The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  was  afflicted  by 
a  crisis  in  our  foreign  relations,  which  demanded  the  exercise  of  all 
that  fortitude  and  emulous  self-denial,  which  particularly  imnyrtal- 
ized  the  introductory  stages  of  the  Revolution,  and  charged  the 
entire  responsibihty  of  the  war  upon  Great  Britain.  Unfortunately, 
the  fierce  political  passions  and  animosities  engendered  by  the  tor- 
.  rible  contests  of  opinion,  which  had  distracted  the  nation,  and  the 
demoralizing  mania  of  commercial  cupidity  and  avarice  engendered 
by  a  twenty-four  year's  interval  of  peace,  greatly  interrupted  on  the 
present  occasion,  that  spirit  of  indissoluble  cohesion  between  the 
States,  which,  and  which  alone,  caixied  us  triumphantly  through 
the  crisis  of  emancipation,  and  of  revolution  from  monarchism  to 
republicanism.  The  generous  enthusiasm  of  the  spirit  of  76  had, 
in  a  conaderable  measure,  evaporated;  Every  description  of  em- 
bargo, and  every  degree  of  commercial  deprivation,  which  was  then 
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too  little  to  satisfy  the  voluntary  rivalry  of  self-immdation  in  the 
cause  of  country,  was  now  too  great  to  be  endured,  though  clothed 
with  the  authority  of  law,  and  mercifully  ordained  for  averting  the 
otherwise  inevitable  and  overwhelming^  calamities  of  a  war,  not 
with  England  alone,  but  with  nearly  the  whcAe  continent  of  Europe. 
The  memorable  embargo  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was  one  of  those  ex- 
traordinary measures,  which  are  occasionally  indispeoBable  to  coun- 
teract extraordinary  emergencies.     There  never  was  a  situation  of 
the  world,  which  rendered  the  measure  more  imperative  with  Amer- 
ica, than  on  the  present  occasion ;  nor  is  it  probable  there  will  ever 
exist  a  parallel  situation.    The  causes  which  combined  to  produce 
such  a  phenomenon  in  our  foreign  relations,  are  too  substantially 
understood  to  require  dilatation.     From  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  in  1803,  down  to  the  period  at 
which  the  embargo  was  enacted,  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
was  subjected  to  a  steady,  deljbemte  and  progressive  accumulation 
of  rival  depredations  by  the  beUigerents,  until  it  was  effectually  an- 
nihilated \rith  nearly  all  the  world.    In  the  tremendous  struggle 
for  ascendency,  which  animated  these  powerful  competitors,  and 
convulsed  the  European  world  to  its  centre,  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  of  nations,  were  utterly  disregarded  by   both.    The  mar- 
itime interests   of  the  United    States   constituted  the   desecra- 
ted medium  through  which  the  antagonists  vied  in  the  attempt 
to  crush  and  overpower  each  other, — ^the  injuries  inflicted  oa  our 
commerce  by  the  one,  being  retaliated  by  the  other,  not  on  the  ag- 
gressor, but  on  the  innocent  and  peaceable  victim  to  their  united 
ferocity. 

Anterior  to  the  above  named  epoch,  however.  Great  Britain  had 
commenced  her  sjrstem  of  desolating  interpolations  upon  the  estab- 
lished law  of  nations.    She  first  forbade  to  neutrals  all  trade  with 
her  enemies  in  time  of  war,  which  they  had  not  in  time  of  peace. 
This  deprived  them  of  their  trade  from  port  to  port  of  the  same  nation. 
Then  she  forbade  them  to  trade  from  the  port  of  one  nation  to  that 
of  any  other  at  war  with  her,  although  a  right  fully  exercised  in 
time  of  peace.    And  these  prohibitions  she  had  the  audacity  to  as- 
sert, by  declaring  places  blockaded,  before  which  she  had  not  a  sin- 
g'le  vessel  of  war,  contrary  to  all  reason  and  the  usages  of  civilized 
nations  ;  nay,  she  declared  even  places  blockaded  which  her  united 
ibrcee  would  be  incompetent  to  effect,  such  as  entire  coasts,  and 
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whole  empii^.  Next,  instead  pf  taking  vessels  only  entering  a 
blockaded  port,  she  took  them  over  the  whole  ocean,  if  destined  to 
that  port,  altl)ough  ignorant  of  the  blockade,  aiid  with  no  intention 
to  violate  it.  Then  came  the  celebrated  Berlin  decree  of  the  French 
Emperor,  in  November,  1806,  which  declared  the  British  Islands  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  and  consequently  interdicted  our  navigation  to 
England  and  her  dependencies.  Then  thundered  forth  the  coun- 
tervailing orders  in  council,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  which  de- 
clared all  France  and  her  allies  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  conse- 
quently interdicted  our  navigation  to  France  and  her  dependencies, 
comprehending  nearly  the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  And  these 
decrees  and  orders  were  followed  by  the  famous  Milan  rejoinder  of 
Bonaparte^  and  the  surrejoinders  of  England,  too  numerous  to  men* 
tion,  and  more  and  more  aggressive  on  the  rights  of  unoffending, 
neutral  America. 

Under  the  joint  operation  of  these  antagonist  edicts  and  procla- 
mations,  there  was  not  a  single  port  in  Europe,  or  her  dependencies, 
to  which  American  vessels  could  navigate,  without  being  exposed 
to  capture  and  condemnation.     In  this  situation  what  were  the 
United  States  to  do  ?     To  have  made  reprisals  on  both  the  belliger- 
ents, though  rigorously  and  impartially  just,  would  have  been  to 
commit  us  in  a  war  with  both  and  their  respective  allies,  which  would 
have  been  certain  destruction.     To  have  made  reprisals  on  one  and 
not  on  the  other,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  would  have  been 
a  departure  from  just  and  impartial  neutrality,  and  involved  us,  as 
a  party,  in  the  European  conflagration.    But  to  submit  to  the  fero- 
cious and  unrestrained  spoliations  of  the  belligerents,  without  resis- 
tance and  reprisal,  was  impossible  ;  it  would  have  amounted  to  a 
surrender,  at  once,  of  our  independence  as  a  nation,  besides  soon 
annihilating  our  property  on  the  ocean.     More  than  nine  hundred 
American  vessels  were  captured  by  the  British,  under  tlieir  orders 
in  council,  at  a  time  of  profound  peace  between  the  two  nations. 
American  property,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  was 
placed,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Admiralty  courts  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  a  still  greater  amount  was  submitted  to  the  French  council  of 
prizes  or  council  of  State.    In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  only  alter- 
natives were :  1st,  War  with  all  Europe.    2d,  Submission  to  aniver 
sal  and  unrestrained  piracy.    3d,  Embargo,  as  a  powerfully  coercive 
peax^e  measure,  and  a  preparation  for  war.    The  President  wis^y 
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preferred  the  last,  as  the  least  of  the  three  evils ;  and  in  pursuance 
of  his  recommendation,  the  measure  was  adopted  by  Congress,  on 
the  22d  day  of  December,  1807,  by  overwhelming  majorities  in* 
both  Houses.  , 

In  addition  to  the  joint  aggressions  on  our  neutral  rights,  under 
the  sweeping  paper  blockades  of  both  belligerents,  Great  Britain 
was  in  the  distinct  habit  of  daily  violations  of  our  sovereignty,  in 
the  form  of  impressments.     The  injuries  perpetually  rising  from 
this  source  alone,  constituted  an  abundant  cause  of  war,  and  con- 
sequently of  embargo,  as  to  that  nation.    At  no  period  since  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  bad  there  been  the  want 
of  a  sufficient  cause  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  her  vexations 
and  lawless  asportations  of  oui  seamen  ;  which  ought  to  have  si- 
lenced forever  the  ungenerous  imputation  tliat  the  present  measure 
was  the  dictate  of  a  fraudulent  neutrality,  favorable  to  Bonaparte. 
Denying  the  right  of  expatriation,  the  British  ministry  authorized 
the  seizure  of  naturalized  Americans  wherever  they  could  be 
found,  under  color  of  their  having  been  born  within  the  British  do- 
minions.   From  the  abuses  of  this  practice,  sufficiently  enormous 
in  its  rightful  exercise,  thousands  of  Ameiican  citizens,  native  bam, 
as  well  as  naturalized,  were  subjected  to  the  petty  despotism  of 
naval  officers,  aaing  as  judges,  juries,  and  executioners,  ahd  doom- 
ed by  them  to  slavery,  and  death,  or  to  become  the  instruments  of 
destruction  to  their  own  countrymen. 

Minor  provocations  and  injuries  were,  in  June  1807,  absorbed  in 
the  audacity  of  an  aggression,  which  is  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  independent  nations  at  peace.    By  order  of  the  Britii^ 
Admiral,  Berkley,  the  ship  Leopard  of  fifty  guns,  fired  on  the  Uni- 
ted States  frigate  Chesapeake,  of  thirty-six  guns,  within  the  waters 
of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  compel  the  delivery  of  part  of  her 
crew,  claimed  as  British  subjects.    After  several  broadsides  from  the 
Leopard,  and  four  men  killed  on  board  the  Chesapeake,  the  latter 
struck ;  was  boarded  by  the  British  \,  and  had  four  men  taken  from 
her,  three  of  them  native  American  citizens,  one  of  whom  was  hang- 
ed as  a  British  deserter.     Never  since  the  battle  of  Lexington  had 
there  existed  such  a  state  of  universal  exasperation  in  the  public 
mind,  ai^  was  produced  by  this  enormity.    Popular  assemblies  were 
convened  in  every  considerable  pl^ce,  at  which  resolutions  were 
passed,  expressive  of  unqualified  indignation  at  the  outrage,  and 
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pledging  the  lives,  fortunes,  and  sacred  honora  of  the  people,  Co 
procure  '  indemnity  for  the  past,  security  for  the  future.' 

Now  was  the  time,  above  all  others,  when,  if  Mr.  Jefierson  was 
really  actuated  by  undue  partiality  to  France  and  hostility  to  Eng- 
land, as  was  always  alleged  against  him,  he  might  have  effectually 
gratified  his  political  passions,  and  have  been  justified  by  the  whole 
nation.  But,  instead  of  convening  Congress  instantly  upon  the  oc- 
cunence,  when  war  would  have  been  declared  against  England  al- 
most unanimously,  he  prudently  deferred  that  measure  until  the 
extraordinary  ebullition  of  the  public  mind  had  subsided.  Main- 
taining a  wide  dnd  discriminating  moderation,  however,  as  for  re- 
moved firom  pusillanimity  as  rashness,  he  forthwith  issued  an  ener- 
getic proclamation,  interdicting  British  armed  vessels  fiom  entering 
the  waters  of  the  United  States,  and  commanding  all  those  therein 
immediately  to  depart  In  this  manner,  peace  was  judiciously  pro- 
longed, without  any  compromise  of  the  national  honor,  and  saving 
the  right  to  declare  war,  under  better  auspices,  on  failure  of  an  ami- 
cable  reparation  of  the  injury.  By  the  time  Congress  ass^nUed, 
the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  was  hopefully  committed  to  n^otia- 
tion,  with  the  additional  constraint  which  it  imposed  on  the  Biitidi 
government  to  settle  the  whole  subject  of  impressments. .  And  thfe 
depredations  on  our  neutral  rights  by  the  rival  belligerents,  undo* 
their  ord^s  in  council  and  imperial  decrees,  were  put  together  ^on 
an  equal  footing,  and  made  the  occasion  of  an  embargo  operating 
equally  and  impartially  against  both. 

This  was  the  only  actof  Mn  Jefferson^s  administration,  which 
received  the  avowed  approbation  of  the  federalists  as  a  party  ;  and 
the  second  ,^ne  in  his  whole  politiod  life  which  attained  to  that  rare 
distinction—his  correspondence  with  Genet  being  the  first  It  is 
obvious  that  they  were  actuated  by  the  same  prindple,  on  both  oc- 
elisions,  in  bestowing  their  commendations — ^viz.  that  (^subservi- 
ence to  England  and  inveterate  enmity  to  France,  the  reverse  of 
which  they  had  always  so  copiously  charged  upon  the  President 
Alluding  to  the  transaction  some  years  after,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to 
a  friend  :  '<  Had  I  been  personaUy  hostile  to  England,  and  biased 
in  &vor  of  either  the  character  or  views  of  her  great  antagonist,  the 
affiurof  the  Chesapeake  put  war  into  my  band.  I  had  only  toopea 
it,  and  let  havoc  loose.  But  if  ever  I  was  gratified  with  the  pooKs- 
sion  of  power,  and  of  the  confidence  of  those  who  had  entrasled  me 
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with  it,  it  was  op  that  occaaioo,  when  I  was  enaUed  to  use  both  for 
the  prevention  of  war,  towards  which  the  torrent  of  passion  was  di- 
rected almost  irresistibly,  and  when  not  another  person  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  less  supported  by  authority  and  favor,  could  have  resisted 
it.''   Again,  in  writing  to  Elbridge  Gerry,  in  1812,  he  says:  "  The 
vote  of  your  opponents  is  the  most  honorable  mark  by  which  the 
soundness  of  your  conduct  could  be  stamped.    I  claim  the  same 
honorable  testimonial.     There  was  but  a  single  act  of  my  whole 
administration  of  which  that  party  approved.     That  was  the  proc- 
lamation on  the  attack  of  the  Chesapeake.     And  when  I  found 
they  approved  of  it,  I  confess  I  began  strongly  to  apprehend  I  had 
,    done  wrong,  and  to  exclaim  with  the  Psalmist,  *  Lord,  what  have  I 
done  that  the  wicked  should  praise  me  !' " 

No  measure  adopted  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  un- 
der every  variety  of  diflSculty  through  which  it  has  stmggled.  has 
encountered  so  great  a  measure  of  odium,  and  of  treasonable  resist- 
ance, as  the  embargo  of  Mr.  Jefferson.     It  was  during  its  continu- 
ance, to  wit,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1809,  that  the  Essex  de- 
nomination of  federalists,  availing  themselves  of  the  feverish  discon- 
tents in  the  Eastern  States  to  foment  insurrection  and  rebellion,  en- 
gaged in  the  diabolical  conspiracy  of  John  Henry,  secret  agent  of 
the  British  Government,  to  accomplish  the  ancient  purpose  of  u  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  by  a  detachment  of  the  disaffected  section, 
and  its  organization  into  a  political  connection  with  Great  Britain. 
This  was  the  last  convulsive  effort  of  the  hydra  of  monarchy,  An- 
g"lomany,  hieocracy,  Jcc.  &;c.,  prolonged  indeed  and  pertinaciously 
sustained,  until  the  victory  of  New  Orleans,  fortified  by  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  smothered  it  in  the  death-bed  deliberations  of  its  party 
at  Hartford.     "  I  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1825,  "  whether  a 
single  fact,  known  to  the  world,  will  carry  as  clear  conviction  to  it,  of 
the  correctness  of  our  knowledge  of  the  treasonable  views  of  the 
federal  party  of  that  day,  as  that  disclosed  by  this,  the  most  nefari- 
ous and  daring  attempt  to  dissever  the  Union,  of  which  the  Hart- 
ford Convention  was  a  subsequent  chapter."     The  knowledge  ,of 
bis  detestable  and  extensive  conspiracy,  revolted  from  the  federal 
►arty,  one*  of  its  most  magnanimous  leaders,  whose  prompt  and  pa- 
•iotic  disclosure  of  it  to  the  President,  identified  him  in  principle  with 

*  J.  Q.  Adamv.  ^ 
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the  republican  body  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  occasioned  the  imme- 
diate substitution  of  non-intercourse  with  France  and  England,  in 
place  of  the  general  embargo.  The  substance  of  the  disclosures  of 
this  gentleman,  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  divulgation  of  Henry 
himself,  with  its  important  influence  on  the  revolution  of  measures 
adopted  by  the  administration,  is  contained  in  the  following  extract 
of  a  letter  to  William  B.  Giles,  written  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1825. 

"  That  interview  I  remember  well ;  not  indeed  in  the  very  words 
which  passed  between  us,  but  in  their  substance,  which  was  of  a 
character  too  awful,  too  deeply  engraved  in  my  mind,  and  influenc- 
ing too  materially  the  course  I  had  to  pursue,  ever  to  be  forgotten. 
Mr.  Adams  called  on  me  pending  the  embargo,  and  while  endeav- 
ors were  making  to  obtain  its  repeal.  He  mad6  some  apologies  for 
the  call,  on  the  ground  of  our  not  being  then  in  the  habit  of  confi- 
dential communications,  but  that  that  which  he  had  then  to  make, 
involved  too  seriously  the  interest  of  our  country  not  to  ovemile  all 
other  considerations  with  him,  and  make  it  his  duty  to  reveal  it  to 
myself  particularly.  I  assured  him  there  was  no  occasion  for  any 
apology  for  his  visit ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  his  communications 
would  be  thankfully  received,  and  would  add  a  confirmation  the 
more  to  my  entire  confidence  in  the  rectitude  and  patriotism  of  his 
conduct  and  principles.  He  spoke  then  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  our  confederacy  with  the  restraints  of  the  embargo 
then  existing,  and  their  restlessness  under  it.  That  there  was 
nothing  which  plight  not  be  attempted,  to  rid  themselves  of  iL 
That  he  had  information  of  the  most  unquestionable  certainty,  that 
certain  citizens  of  the  Eastern  States  (I  think  he  named  Ma^cbu- 
setts  particularly)  were  in  negotiation  with  agents  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, the  object  of  which  was  an  agreement  that  the  jVew 
Ejigland  States  should  take  no  further  part  in  the  war  then  going 
on*  ;  that,  without  formally  declaring  their  separation  from  the  Un- 
ion of  the  States,  they  should  withdraw  from  all  aid  and  obedience 
to  them  ;  that  their  navigation  and  commerce  should  be  free  from 
restraint  and  interruption  by  the  British ;  that  they  should  be  con- 
sidered and  treated  by  them  as  neutrals,  and  as  such  might  condua 
themselves  towards  both  parties  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  be  at 
liberty  to  rejoin  the  confederacy.     He  assured  me  that  there  was  im- 


*  The  apparent  anachronism  of  this  expression  has  since  been  explained  by 
Mr..T.  J.  Randolph,  grand-son  of  Mi.  Jefferson,  who  save,  that  in  frequent  eon* 
Torsations  with  his  grand-father  on  the  subject,  the  words  **  war  then  going  ea,** 
were  used  figuratiyely  and  familiarly  by  him,  to  denote  the  *  war  of  commeicial 
restrictions,'  or  the  war  waged  by  the  belligerents  on  our  commerce ;  and  that 
they  should  be  so  understood  in  the  letter.  The  subsequent  phrase,  **  eJese  of 
the  war,''  was  meant  to  apply  to  the  war  then  apprehended  by  him,  and  by  oUi<» 
ers,  as  imminent  and  unavoidable/ 
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minent  danger  that  the  convention  would  take  place  ;  that  the 
temptationB  were  such  as  might  debauch  many  from  their  fidelity 
to  the  Union ;  and  that,  to  enable  its  friends  to  make  head  against 
iti  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  was  absolutely  necessary.  I  expressed 
a  just  sense  of  the  merit  of  this  information,  and  of  the  importance 
of  the  disclosure  to  the  safety  and  even  the  salvatiop  of  our  country : 
and  however  reluctant  I  was  to  abandon  the  measure  (a  measure 
which  persevered  in  a  little  longer,  we  had  subsequent  and  satisfac- 
tory assurance  would  have  effected  its  object  completely,)  from  that 
moment,  and  influenced  by  that  information,  I  saw  the  necessity  of 
abandoning  it,  and  instead  of  effecting  our  purpose  by  this  peaceful 
weapon,  we  must  fight  it  out,  or  break  the  Union.  I  then  recom- 
mended to  my  friends  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  a  repeal  of  the  em- 
bargo, and  to  endeavor  to  supply  its  place  by  the  best  substitute,  iil 
which  they  could  procure  a  general  concurrence." 

A  further  attention  to  history  renders  it  still  more  problematical, 
whethei  the  paramount  objection  to  the  embargo  originated  in  an  ap- 
prehension of  its  effects  upon  this  country,  or  upon  Great  Britain — 
whether  it  was  the  dictate  of  genuine  patriotism,  or  of  systematic  tip- 
position  to  republican  men  and  measures.    The  indentical  descrip- 
tion  of  characters  who  reprobated  the  course  of  administration  or 
the  present  occasion,  advocated  and  applauded  a  similar  course,  un- 
der both  the  antecedent  Presidents.    When  the  advocates  of  com- 
mercial discrimination,  in  the  Congress  of  '94,  exasperated  to  a 
bolder  tone  by  a  fresh  inflicdon  of  maritime  atrocities,  were  upon 
the  point  of  passing  a  non-importation  law  against  Great  Britain, 
and  a  law  for  the  sequestration  of  British  debts,  the  federalists,  in 
order  to  avert  so  heavy  a  calamity  from  their  patron  nation,  became 
the  zealous  supporters  of  embargo,  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  nego- 
tiation, and  a  preventative  of  war.    The  embargo  was  carried  by 
the  federal  vote  ;  and  Mr.  Jay  was  armed  with  it  as  a  weapon  for 
procuring  a  peaceable  accommodation  of  difficulties  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James.    In  February,  1800,  an  embargo  wa^  laid,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Adams,  prohibiting  all  intercourse  between  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  France  and  her  dependencies.    This  act  was  also, 
passed  by  a  federal  Congress  ;  and  not  a  murmur  of  discontent  was 
lieard  among  the  merchants  or  politicians.     On  both  these  occasions 
France  was  injured,  and  England  benefitted  by  the  measure !  nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  very  individuals,  who  were  loudest  in 
denouncing  the  embargo  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  most  clamorous  for 
war^  were  the  ^rst  to.  engage  in  turbulent  and  treasonable  opposi- 
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tk>n  to  the  war  subsequently  brought  on  us  by  accumulated  aggres- 
sions trom  the  same  quarter.  The  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  a 
grosser  series  of  pohtical  inconsistencies.  The  present  crisis  was  iiw 
finitely  more  imperious  fox  a  general  embargo,  than  either  of  the 
two  former  for  a  special  one  ;  and  the  measure  itself,  though  at- 
tended with  much  individual  distress,  was  a  blessing  to  those  very 
individuals,  on  whom  it  pressed  the  heaviest  It  only  required  them 
to  do  with  their  property  what  every  prudent  man  would  have  done, 
of  his  own  free  will.  As  a  substitute  of  war,  it  was  the  choice  of  a 
less  evil  for  a  greater,  and  at  the  same  time  annoyed  the  belligerent 
Powers  more  than  could  have  been  done  by  the  most  direct  and 
open  warfare.  England  felt  it  in  her  manufactures,  by  privations 
of  the  raw  material,  in  her  maritime  interests,  by  the  loss  of  her  na- 
val stores,  and  above  all  in  the  discontinuance  of  suppUes  essential 
to  her  colonies.  •  France  felt  it  in  the  deprivation  of  aU  those  luxu- 
ries which  she  bad  been  accustomed  to  receive  through  our  neutral 
commerce,  and  in  the  still  more  distressing  deprivation  of  necessa- 
ries for  her  colonies.  Our  commerce  was  the  second  in  the  world, 
our  carrying  trade  the  very  first,  and  had  the  restraint  upon  them 
been  sacredly  observed,  it  could  not  have  failed  to  have  coereed  the 
European  nations  into  justice.  But  the  resistance  was  so  great,  so 
determined,  and  so  daring,  that  it  was  found  impracticable  to  enforce 
obedience,  without  provoking  violence  and  insurrection.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  practical  efficacy  of  the  embargo,  as  an  en- 
gine of  coercion,  proved  greatly  disproportioned  to  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectations of  its  friends.  But  on  whom  should  this  imputation  bear  ? 
on  the  pacific  author  of  the  measure  ?  on  its  innate  inaptitude  and 
inefficiency?  or  on  those  rather  who  were  engaged  in  a  regular 
course  of  thwarting  its  execution,  by  covert  evasion  under  every  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  smuggling,  by  open  resistance,  to  the  awful  ex- 
tremity of  setting  up  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  individual 
States  in  nullification  of  the  powers  of  the  General  government,  by 
exaggerated  misrepresentations  to  England  of  its  ruinous  and  disor- 
ganizing efiects  upon  this  comitry,  and  by  treasonable  correspond- 
ence and  combination  with  the  emissaries  of  Britain,  for  maldng  it 
the  instrument  of  breaking  up  the  foundations  of  the  republic. 

But  as  a  preparation  for  war,  the  utility  of  the  embargo  was  con- 
fessedly inestimable.  It  gained  a  most  desirable  interval  for  our 
merchants  to  call  home  their  property ;  for  our  seamen  to  retire  with^ 
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in  the  limits  of  security ;  and  for  the  govemment  to  place  the  na- 
tion in  a  firm  attitude  of  offence  as  well  as  defence.    From  the 
moment  of  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake,  and  especially  after  the 
passage  of  the  embargo,  every  faculty  was  exerted  by  the  President 
to  be  prepared  for  the  last  resort ;  for  he  believed  that  the  time  would 
come,  when  war  would  be  preferable  to  a  continuance  of  the  embar- 
go, and  that  the  latter  should  never  be  abandoned  except  for  the  for- 
mer, so  long  as  the  British  orders  in  council  continued  unrepealed. 
Nothing  was  omitted  in  the  way  of  providing  arms  and  military 
stores,  detaching  the  militia,  raising  regiments,  enlarging  and  equip- 
ping the  navy,  and  placing  the  country  completely  hers  cPinstdte 
from  any  maritime  force.    During  the  whole  time,  also,  negotiation 
was  plyed  unremittingly,  and  with  all  the  potency,  which  the  coer- 
cive tendency  of  its  measures  threw  into  the  scale  of  our  govern- 
ment.   In  order  to  single  out  an  enemy,  since  to  make  war  on  both 
belligerents  would  have  been  ridiculous,  instructions  were  given  to 
our  Minister  at  London,  explicitly  to  declare,  that  in  case  Great  Brit- 
ain would  rescind  her  hostile  decrees  in  relation  to  us,  our  trade 
should  be  opened  with  her  and  remain  shut  to  her  enemy,  in  case 
he  should  refuse  to  rescind  his  decrees  also.     Authority  was  given 
to  our  Minister  at  Paris  to  make  the  same  overture  to  France,  ex- 
cept that,  instead  of  giving  a  direct  pledge,  it  was  left  to  that  govern- 
ment to  presume  a  sufficient  inducement  with  ours,  on  the  revoca- 
tion of  their  decrees,  to  repeal  the  embargo  as  to  them,  and  continue 
it  against  England.    France  accepted  the  offer,  and  revoked  her  de- 
crees against  the  United  States ;  though  it  was  not  until  the  embar- 
go had  been  removed,  except  as  to  her  and  Great  Britain,  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  liad  retired  from  the  government    England  not  only  re- 
jected the  proposal,  but  declared  by  ^  solemn  proclamation  of  her 
Prince  Regent,  that  she  would  not  rescind  her  orders  even  as  to  us, 
until  those  of  France  should  be  annulled  as  to  the  whole  world. 
The  United  States  thereupon  declared  war,  adding  the  old  account 
of  impressments  to  the  new  account  of  commercial  despotisms,  and 
the  avowed  determination  to  pursue  them.    In  thid  war,  it  was  the 
glory  of  the  United  States  to  consummate  the  work  of  independence, 
by  achieving  the  emancipation  of  the  ocean,  bearing  off  the  palm  of 
the  contest  with  the  overshadowing  eclat  of  the  battle  of  Orleans. 
Axnoog  the  distinguishing  ornaments  of  the  administrative  policy 

of  Mr.  Jefferson,  none  was  more  conspicuous,  none  more  congenial 
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to  the  distinctive  nature  of  republicanism,  than  his  scrupulous  ad- 
hesion to  the  constitutional  inviolability  of  the  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  religion.  The  various,  bold, 
and  arbitrary  entrenchments  upon  these  sacred  rights,  under  the 
previous  dynasties,  in  silencing  by  intimidation  every  expression  of 
disapprobation  at  the  government  authorities;  in  characterizing 
with  the  legal  appellation  of  seditious,  incurring  the  penalties  of  a 
high  misdemeanor,  every  printed  exposition  of  their  ruinous  princi- 
ples and  practices ;  and  in  artfully  confounding  repuUicanism  with 
Anti-Christ,  to  arouse,  and  sharpen,  and  concentrate  upon  the  two- 
fold victim,  the  tremendous  visitations  of  the  priesthood ;  these 
ilespotic  weapons,  with  other  expedients  and  artifices,  constituted  a 
material  part  of  the  machinery  employed  by  the  terrorists  of  that 
day,  for  beating  down  the  votaries  of  the  real  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution,— the  firm  preservers  of  the  liberties  of  the  revolution.  A  gener- 
al disbandmentfrom  the  government,  of  these  artificial  supports,  suc- 
ceeded the  elevation  of  Mr.  Jefferson  ;  and  a  system  of  rule  entirely 
the  reverse  in  all  points,  was  rigorously  substituted.  Public  opinion 
constituted  its  sole  foundation,  and  private  morality  its  invariable 
guide.  The  utmost  latitude  of  discussion  was  not  only  tolerated, 
but  invited  and  protected,  as  a  fundamental  ingredient  in  the  com- 
position of  republican  government,  indispensable  to  preserve  it  from 
deterioration.  The  celebrated  traveller.  Baron  Humboldt,  calling 
un  the  President  one  day,  was  received  into  his  cabinet.  On  tak- 
ing up  one  of  the  public  journals  which  lay  upon  the  table,  he  was 
shocked  to^  find  its  columns  teeming  with  the  most  wanton  abuse 
iind  licentious  calumnies  of  the  President.  He  threw  it  down  with 
indignation,  exclaiming,  "  Why  do  you  not  have  the  felbw  hung 
who  dares  to  write  these  abominable  lies  ?"  The  President  smiled 
at  the  warmth  of  the  Baron,  and  replied — "  What !  hang  the  guar- 
dians of  the  pubUc  morals  ?  No  sir, — rather  would  I  protect  the 
i^pirit  of  freedom  which  dictates  even  that  degree  of  abuse.  Put 
that  paper  into  your  pocket,  my  good  friend,  carry  it  with  you  to 
Europe,  and  when  you  hear  any  one  doubt  the  reality  of  Amerkao 
freedom,  show  them  that  paper,  and  tell  them  where  you  found  hJ* 
^^  But  is  it  not  shocking  that  virtuous  characters  should  be  defamed  7" 
replied  the  Baron.  "  Let  their  actions  refute  such  libeb.  Believe 
me,"  continued  the  President,  "  virtue  is  not  long  darkened  by  the 
clouds  of  calumny ;  and  the  temporary  pain  which  it  causes  b  in- 
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finitely  overweighed  by  the  safety  it  insures  against  degeneracy  in 
the  principles  and  conduct  of  public  functionaries.  When  a  man 
assumes  a  public  trust,  he  should  consider  himself  as  public  prop- 
erty."* 

In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  he  discharged,  immediately  on 
coming  into  office,  all  those  who  were  suffering  persecution  for 
opinion's  sake  under  the  operation  of  the  Sedition  Law.  He  inter- 
p(^  the  executive  prerogative  in  every  instance,  by  ordering  the 
prosecutions  to  be  arrested  at  the  threshold ;  or,  if  judgment  and  ex> 
ecution  had  passed,  by  remitting  the  fines  of  the  sufferers,  and  re- 
leasing them  from  imprisonment.  The  grounds  on  which  he  rest- 
ed bis  right  to  act  in  these  cases,  are  forcibly  stated  in  answer  to  a 
correspondent  in  Massachusetts,  who  questioned  the  constitutionah- 
ty  of  his  interference. 

'^  But  another  fact  is,  that  I  liberated  a  wretch  who  was  suffer- 
ing for  a  libel  against  Mr.  Adams.'    I  do  not  know  who  was  the 
particular  wretch  alluded  to ;  but  I  discharged  every  person  undei 
punishment  or  prosecution  under  the  sedition  law,  because  I  consid- 
ered, and  now  consider,  that  law  to  be  a  nullity,  as  absolute  and 
as  palpable  as  if  Congress  ho^d  ordered  us  to  fell  dovm  and  worship 
a  golden  image ;  and  that  it  was  as  much  my  duty  to  arrest  its  ex- 
ecution in  every  stage,  as  it  would  have  been  to  have  rescued  from 
the  fiery  furnace  those  who  should  have  been  cost  into  it  for  refus-^ 
ing  to  worship  the  image.    It  was  accordingly  done  in  every  in- 
stance, without  asking  what  the  offenders  nad  done,  or  against 
whom  they  had  offended,  but  whether  the  pains  they  were  suffer 
ing  were  inflicted  under  the  pretended  sedition  law.    It  was  certain- 
ly possible  that  my  motives  for  contributing  to  the  reUef  of  Callen- 
dar,  and  liberating  sufferers  under  the  sedition  law,  might  have 
been  to  protect,  encourage,  and  reward  slander ;  but  they  may  also 
have  been  those  which  inspire  ordinary  charities  to  objects  of  dis- 
tress, meritorious  or  not,  or  the  obligation  of  an  oadi  to  protect  the 
constitution,  violated  by  an  unauthorized  act  of  Congress.    Which 
of  these  were  my  motives,  must  be  decided  by  a  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  my  life.     On  this  I  am  not  afraid  to  appeal  to  the  na- 
tion at  large,  to  posterity,  and  still  less  to  that  Being  who  sees  him- 
self our  motives,  who  will  judge  us  from  his  own  knowledge  of 
them,  and  not  on  the  testimony  of  Porcupine  or  Fenno.-" 

rrhe  President  not  only  liberated  all  those  under  persecution  b}- 
his  enemies,  but  refused  to  permit  a  single  prosecution  in  retaliation, 
even  in  the  State  courts,  where  they  might  hav^  been  rightfully 
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sustained  on  common  law  principles.  This  was  at  a  time,  too, 
when  all  tbe  mounds  of  truth,  reason  and  decency,  were  prostrated 
before  the  toritents  of  private  and  public  vituperaticHi, — when,  during 
nearly  the  whole  administration,  the  treasonable  doctrine  of  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union  was  openly,  advocated  in  the  gazettes,  and 
preached  from  the  pulpit,  with  such  incendiary  vehemence  and  per- 
tinacity, as  imperiously  demanded,  in  the  opinion  of  many  republi- 
cans even,  a  re-enactment  and  rigorous  execution  of  the  Sedition 
Law,  to  save  the  republic.  Availing  themselves  of  this  state  of 
things,  the  federal  Judges  in  Connecticut  made  an  attempt  to  se- 
duce the  administration  into  an  acknowledgement  of  a  common 
law  jurisdiction  in  the  federal  court  over  libels.  They  instigated 
prosecutions  in  a  multitude  of  inetances,  and  in  ono  particulariy, 
went  so  fiur  as  actually  to  institute  proceedings  against  a  clergyman, 
for  calumnies  uttered  against  the  Chief  Magistrate  from  the  pulpit. 
On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  prosecution,  the  President  wrote  to  Mr. 
Granger,  then  in  Connecticut,  stating  '  that  he  had  laid  it  down  as 
!i  law  to  himself^  to  take  no  notice  of  the  thousand  calumnies  i^ued 
against  him,  but  to  trust  his  character  to  his  own  conduct,  and  the 
good  sense  and  candor  of  his  fellow  citiaeas ;  that  he  had  found  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  that  course,  and  was  unwilling  it  should 
he  violated  by  others  as  to  any  matter  concerning  himself;'  and 
therefore  requested  him  to  desire  the  district  attorney  to  dismiss  the 
prosecution.  Some  time  after,  hearing  of  subpoenas  being  served 
on  several  gentlemen,  as  witnesses  to  attend  the  trial,  he  again 
wrote  to  require  an  immediate  dismission  of  the  prosecution.  The 
answer  of  Mr.  Huntington,  the  district  attorney,  was,  that  the  pro- 
ceeding had  been  instituted^  and  the  subpoenas  issued  by  the  de- 
fendant,  without  his  knowledge ;  that  it  had  been  bis  intention,  be- 
fore receiving  the  President's  directions,  to  dismiss  all  the  prosecu- 
tions at  the  first  opening  of  the  court,  and  to  accompany  it  with  an 
avowal  of  his  opinion  that  they  could  not  be  maintained,  because  the 
federal  court  possessed  no  jurisdiction  over  libels.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done  ;  and  the  clergyman  expressed  his  gratification  at  the 
discontinuance  of  the  prosecution,  accompanied  by  a  disavowal  oi 
the  alleged  libel.  The  attorney  acted  on  the  same  ground  on  which 
the  President  had,  in  the  cases  instituted  under  the  preceding  ad- 
ministration ;  to  wit,  '  that  the  Seditipn  Law,  being  in  the  face  of 
the  constitution,  was  an  absolute  nullity,  and  that  his  obligation  to 
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execute  what  was  law,  involved  that  of  not  suffering  rights  secured 
by  valid  laws,  to  be  prostrated  by  what  was  no  law.' 

On  the  subject  of  religion,  it  was  the  unalterable  policy  of  the 
President  to  rnaintain  the  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  in  all  the 
latitude  of  which  the  human  mind  is  susceptible,  and  as  jus^y  cir- 
cumscribable  by  no  human  authority ;  to  recognize,  in  his  official 
capacity,  no  preference  for  the  opinion  of  one  man  over  that  of  an- 
other, whether  he  believed  in  one  God,  or  twenty,  or  none  at  all  ; 
and  to  discountenance,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  every  tenden 
cy  ib  predominance  and  persecution  in  any  sect,  by  proscription  of 
the  least  degree,  even  in  public  opinion.    The  dogmas  of  a  partic- 
ular faith  were  no  longer  made  a  stalking-horse  of  political  ambi- 
tion, or  a  buttress  of  support  to  the  authorities  in  power.    Equal 
and  universal  toleration  was  the  golden  motto  of  the  new  order  of 
things.    The  prospect  of  introducing  a  hierarchy  in  the  United 
States,  which  had  been  a  favorite  idea  with  the  royalists  and  reU- 
gionists,  from  the  establishment  of  the  government,  may  be  said  to 
have  received  its  annihilation,  on  the  republican  restoration  in  1800. 
Rapid  approaches  to  such  an  establishment  had  evidently  been 
made,  before  that  epoch,  and  indirectly,  perhaps  ignorantly,  coun- 
tenanced by  the  administration,  in  the  general  tendency  of  meas- 
ures pursued  by  the  supreme  functionaries.     The  constant  intra 
duction  of  politics  into  the  pulpits  of  the  dominant  order,  in  exag- 
gerated conmiendation  of  the  existing  djmasty,  and  in  equal  defem- 
ation  of  the  characters  and  principles  of  the  opposition ;  the  open 
avowal  of  the  doctrine  in  the  federal  gazettes,  that  it  was  the  *  sa- 
cred duty  of  clergymen  to  intermeddle  in  the  concerns  of  the  tem- 
poral power ;'  and  the  assumption  of  authority  by  the  General  gov- 
ernment to  prescribe  religious  exercises  for  the  nation,  were  not 
among  the  least  of  the  advances  to  a  meretricious  union  of  Church 
and  State.    Among  the  last  struggles  of  the  exploded  oligarchy, 
was  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  a  grand  National  Fast,  to 
be  observed  by  all  the  States,  and  by  all  the  people  in  each  ^tate. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  darkest  day  for  Christianity  that  the 
United  States  ever  saw.    The  sacerdotal  character  was  completel}' 
merged  in  that  of  the  political  zeabt.     The  pulpit  resounded  with 
inflammatory  denunciations  of  infidel  democracy,  French  illumin- 
ism,  &c.  &c.,  and  with  overstrained  eulogiums  of  thelegitimacy  and 

strait-leu:ed  sanctity  of  the  ascendant  party.    Many  now  livins^  may 
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recollect  the  degree  of  proscription,  even  to  the  deprivation  of  pubh'c 
office,  which  was  visited  on  some  of  those  who  refused  to  observe 
the  unconstitutional  fast  of  the  President. 

It  will  ever  be  accounted  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
succession,  that  he  anested  the  destructive  career  of  these  heresies  ; 
itnd  impressed  upon  the  General  government  the  same  broad  stamp 
of  religious  freedom  and  hberality,  which  he  had  formerly  done  on 
the  special  governments,  first  of  Virginia,  and  thence  by  example,  of 
the  other  States  of  the  Union,  in  beautiful  rotation.     In  doing  this, 
he  had  to  encounter  all  those  fierce  and  intractable  prejudices,  which 
drew  upon  his  dissolution  of  Church  and  State  in  Virginia,  the  ter- 
rible and  lasting  resentments  of  the  privileged  order.    Such  Qviden- 
cee  are  indeed  rare,  of  the  superiority  of  principle  to  the  allurements 
of  power  and  popularity.     He  not  only  discarded  the  aid  of  the 
Church,  by  disclaiming  all  right  of  interference  in  spiritual  concerns, 
but  dared  to  array  the  Church  against  him,  by  denying  all  right  in 
the  clergy  to  participate  in  tempored  concerns.    In  truth,  the  life  of ' 
Mr.  Jefferson  is  a  continued  history  of  unremitting  labors  in  the  glo- 
rious  work  of  achieving  the  emancipation  of  the  conscience ;  in  con 
signing  the  bigotry  of  Protestantism  to  the  tomb  of  the  inquisitbn^of 
Romanism,  and  the  Juggernauts  of  Paganism  ;  in  Uberalizing  the 
dentiments  of  opposing  sectaries,  and  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
weaker  against  the  persecutions  of  the  stronger  ;  in  Uberating  from 
the  fetters  of  priestcraft,  from  the  gloomy  and  ferocious  mysteries  of 
fanaticism,  and  the  phantasies  of  superstition,  "  the  most  sublime, 
the  most  benevolent,  yet  most  perverted  system  that  ever  shone  on 
man ;"  in  advancing  progressively,  with  the  progress  of  Ught  and 
liberty  in  the  secular,  the  reformation  of  speculative  opinions  in  the 
religious  world,  and  in  drawing  an  impassable  line  of  separation 
between  the  two  ;   in  inculcating  a  "  firm  adherence  to  justice, 
moderation,  temperance,  christian  forbearance,  brotherly  love  and 
charity."    It  is  chiefly  by  his  labors  that  the  United  States  are  pla- 
ced centuries  in  advance  of  every  other  nation  on  the  globe,  in  the 
possession  of  xhe  rights  of  conscience ;  and  to  him,  more  than  to 
any  other  individual,  is  the  world  at  large  indebted  for  the  amount 
of  religious  liberty  which  it  enjoys. 

In  reply  to  the  solicitation  of  a  very  respectable  clergyman,  for  the 
appointment  of  a  National  Fast,  in  conformity  to  the  practice  of  his 
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predecessors, .  he  assigns  the  reasons  of  his  departure  from  their  ex- 
ample, in  measured  terms. 

^<  I  consider  the  government  of  the  United  States  as  interdicted 
by  the  constitution  from  intermeddling  with  religious  institutions, 
their  doctrines,  discipline,  or  exercises.    This  results  not  only  from 
the  provision  that  no  law  shall  be  made  respecting  the  establish- 
ment or  free  exercise  of  religion,  but  from  that  also  which  reserves 
to  the  States  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States.    Cer- 
tainly, no  power  to  prescribe  any  religious  exercise,  or  to  assume  au- 
thority in  reUgious  discipline,  has  been  delegated  to  the  General 
government    It  must  then  rest  with  the  States,  as  &r  as  it  can  be 
in  any  human  authority.    But  it  is  only  proposed  that  I  should  re- 
commendy  not  prescribe,  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.    That  is,  that 
I  should  indirectly  assume  to  the  United  States  an  authority  over 
religious  exercises,  which  the  ccnstiti^tion  has  directly  precluded 
them  from.    It  must  be  meant,  too,  that  this  recommendation  is  to 
carry  some  authority,  and  to  be  sanctioned  by  some  penalty  on  those 
who  disregard  it ;  notincAed  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  but  of  some 
degree  of  proscription,  perhaps  in  public  opinion.    And  does  the 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  penalty  make  the  recommendation  less 
a  law  of  conduct  for  those  to  whom  it  is  directed  ?    I  do  not  believe 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  religion  to  invite  the  civil  magistrate  to  direct 
its  exercises,  ils  discipline,  or  its  doctrines ;  npr  of  the  religious  soci- 
eties, that  the  General  government  should  be  invested  with  the  pow- 
er of  effecting  any  uniformity  of  time  or  matter  among  them.    Fast- 
ing and  prayer  are  regions  exercises;  the  enjoining  them  an  act  of 
discipline.    Every  regions  society  has  a  right  to  determine  for  it- 
self the  times  for  these  exercises,  and  the  objects  proper  for  them, 
according  to  their  own  particular  tenets ;  and  this  right  can  never 
be  safer  than  in  their  own  hands,  where  the  constitution  has  depos- 
ited it 

''  I  am  aware  that  the  practice  of  my  predecessors  may  be  quoted. 
But  I  have  ever  believed,  that  the  example  of  State  executives  led 
to  the  assumption  of  that  authority  by  the  Geneml  government, 
without  due  examination,  which  would  have  discovered  that  what 
might  be  a  right  in  a  State  government,  was  a  violation  of  that 
right  when  assumed  by  another.  Be  this  as  it  may,  every  one 
must  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  reason,  and  mine  tells 
me  that  civQ  powers  alone  have  been  given  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  no  authority  to  direct  the  religious  exercises  of 
his  constituents.'' 

Many  credulous  persons  were  overwhelmed  with  feverish  appre- 
hensions of  the  ddefrd  consequences  to  religion,  which  would  result 
from  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  power.  They  really  believ- 
ed in  the  goesipping  forebodings  of  the  politico-religious  mounte- 
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banks  of  the  day,  that  he  would  iutroduce  a  wild  system  of  gorern- 
meut,  which  should  overthrow  all  the  temples  of  devotiou,  bum  all 
the  Bibles  in   the  land,    abolish  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  bring  all  the  clergy  to  the  guillotine.    Humorous  legends  enUv- 
en  the  traditionary  annals  of  many  a  country  village  in  New  Eng- 
land, of  sundry  old  women  being  so  haunted  and  tormented  with 
these  spectres,  as  to  have  hid  their  bibles  and  prayer-books,  with 
most  scrupulous  and  reverential  precaution,  against  the  awful  con- 
flagration in  expectancy.    Such  ideas  were  in  reality  quite  preva- 
lent at  that  period,  and  were  so  artfully  impressed  on  the  multitude 
by  '  those  who  bad  mounted  themselves  on  their  fears,'  as  to  influ- 
ence a  rtepectable  portion  of  the  elective  population,  in  the  less  free- 
minded  and  enlightened  districts  of  the  Union.    How  this  seven-fold 
refinement  of  Gothic  delusion  was  dissipated  by  the  event,  it  is  al- 
most needless  to  narrate.    None  of  the  sinister  dreams  and  vaga- 
ries of  the  political  soothsayers,  were  realized.     Under  the  mild  and 
pacific  sway  of  Jefferson,  religion  flourished  infinitely ;  not  indeed, 
wrapped  in  the  armour  of  spurious  and  artificial  terrors,  but  in  all 
the  cogency  of  its  native  loveliness,  embracing  under  its  benignant 
and  comprehensive  mantle,  all  sects  and  denominations  without 
partiality.    It  is  an  historical  iisu^t,  that  religion  prevailed  more  ex- 
tensively, and  with  a  greater  degree  of  purity,  because  more  fi-ee 
from  extraneous  constraints  and  adulterations,  than  during  any 
former  period  of  the  government.    The  clergy  were  respected ;  but 
in  proportion  only  as  they  respected  the  sacred  character  of  their 
office,  and  became  sensible  of  their  dependance  for  reputation  and 
influence,  upon  the  rectitude  of  their  conduct — not  upon  the  pomp, 
power»  and  patronage  of  the  government.    The  institution  of  the 
Sabbatti  was  mercifiilly  permitted  to  continue  as  before ;  and  if  the 
Bibles  did  not  remain  as  securely  on  their  shelves,  and  the  Meeting- 
houses on  their  foundations,  it  was  because  the  former  were  in 
greater  requisition  for  devotional  exercises,  and  the  latter  were  com- 
pelled to  give  place  to  more  extensive  and  magnificent  edifices,  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  throngs  of  a  tax-relieved,  prosperous, 
grateful  and  rejoicing  peofde.    With  regard  to  the  personal  piety  <A 
the  President,  if  external  observances  are  of  any  account,  it  is  well 
known  that  he  was  a  oHistant  and  exemplary  attendant  upon  public 
worship ;  liberal  in  contributions  to  the  support  of  the  simple,  uo- 
dogmatized  religion  of  Jesus ;  but  frowning  and  inflexible  on  all  secta- 
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rian,  aggrandiziag,  or  visionary  projects  It  is  stated  with  much  con- 
fidence by  a  livingjchronicle*  of  those  times,  whose  personal  intima* 
cy  with  the  President  enabled  him  to  speak  with  authority  on  the 
subject,  that  <  he  contributed  to  found  more  temples  for  religion  and 
education  than  any  other  man  of  that  age.' 

The  minor  traits  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  open  a  muge 
of  topics,  on  which  the  historian  might  dwell  and  expatiate  with  ever- 
renewing  delight.    His  simplicity  was  only  equalled  by  his  econo- 
my, of  which  be  presented  an  example,  in  the  extinguishment  of 
more  than  thirty-three  millions  of  the  public  debt,  which  is  unparal- 
leled in  any  previous  history  of  the  world.    The  diplomatic  agents 
of  foreign  governments,  on  their  introduction  to  him,  were  often 
embarrassed,  and  sometimes  mortified,  at  the  entire  absence  of  eti- 
quette with  which  they  were  received ;  but  the  awkwardness  of  the 
moment  was  soon  lost  in  admiration  of  a  character,  and  a  scene,  so 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of  republican  government.    His  arrivals  at 
the  Seat  of  Government,  and  departures  therefrom,  were  so  studious- 
ly timed  and  conducted,  as  to  be  unobserved  and  unattended.    His 
inflexibiUty  upon  this  point,  so  variant  from  the  practice  of  his  pred- 
ecessors, could  never  be  overcome ;  and  he  was  finally  permitted  to 
pursue  his  own  course,  undisturbed  by  any  manifestations  of  popu- 
lar feeling.    His  uniform  mode  of  riding  was  on  horseback,  which 
was  daily,  and  always  unattended.     In  one  of  these  solitary  excur- 
sionsy  while  passing  a  stream  of  water,  he  was  accosted  by  a  feeble 
i3eggar,  who  implored  his  assistance  to  transport  him  and  his  bag- 
gage.    He  immediately  mounted  the  beggar  behind  him,  and  car- 
ried him  over ;  on  perceiving  he  had  neglected  his  wallet,  he  as 
good  humoredly  recrossed  the  stream  and  brought  it  over  to  him. 
Although  repeatedly  and  warmly  solicited  by  his  friends  to  make 
a  tour  to  Uie  North,  he  never  could  reconcile  1t  to  his  obligations  of 
propriety  as  a  Chief  Magistrate.     In  a  private  answer  to  Grovemor 
Sullivan  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  subject,  he  wrote :  "  The  coui-se 
of  life  which  General  Washington  had  ran,  civil  and  military,  the 
services  he  had  rendered,  and  the  space  he  therefore  occupied  in  the 
affections  of  his  fellow  citizens,  take  from  his  examples  the  weight  of 
precedents  for  others,  because  no  others  can  aiTogate  to  themselves 
the  claims  which  he  had  on  the  public  homage.     To  myself,  there- 
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fore,  it  comes  as  a  new  question,  to  be  viewed  under  all  the  [Aiaseff 
it  may  present  I  confess,  that  I  am  not  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  a 
Chief  Magistrate  parading  himself  through  the  several  States  as  an 
object  of  public  gaze,  and  in  quest  of  an  applause,  which,  to  be  val- 
uable, should  be  purely  voluntary.  I  had  rather  acquire  silent  good 
will  by  a  faithful  discharge  of  my  duties,  than  owe  expressions  of  it 
to  my  putting  myself  in  the  way  of  receiving  them." 

He  carried  his  ideas  of  simplicity  to  such  an  extent  as  to  deprecate 
the  size  of  the  house  allotted  to  the  Chief  Magistrate.    He  thought 
it  should  have  been  turned  into  a  University.    Nor  was  it  from  any 
sordidness  of  disposition,  any  constitutional  insensibility   to  the 
charms  of  elegance,  that  his  extraordinary  frugality,  simplicity,  and 
plainness  proceeded ;  but  purely  from  an  exquisite  sense  of  his  ob- 
ligations as  a  public  man,  and  a  determination  to  leave  an  exam* 
pie  which  should  long  counteract  the  natuml  tendency  of  nations  to 
luxury,  dissipation  and  extravagance.     Had  it  been  otherwise, 
he  might  with  less  contestable  propriety,  have  deprecated  the  size 
and  magnificence  of  his  own  Monticello,  which,  in  the  various 
buildings  and  rebuildings  it  underwent  at  his  hands,  to  suit  the 
progress  of  his  taste  in  the  arts,  is  believed  to  have  cost  more  than 
the  mansion  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.    In  his  private  expenditures, 
be  was  indeed  liberal,  to  a  fault.    Humane  and  compassionate  to- 
wards his  fellow  man,  on  a  scale  of  benevolence  which  comprehend- 
ed every  distinction  of  color  and  condition,  no  feasible  object  of  phi- 
lanthropy was  probably  ever  presented  to  him,  which  he  did  not  en- 
courage by  the  most  generous  assistance.    But  in  the  immediate 
circle  of  his  friends,  to  whom,  from  the  wannth  of  his  feelings,  he 
was  ever  devoted,  his  liberality  appeared  to  know  no  limits.    In  the 
profusion  of  expensive  presents  which  he  lavished  upon  them,  in 
the  extensive  accommodations  of  money  with  which  he  succored 
Lhem  under  embarrassment,  in   the  exuberant  hospitality  with 
which  he  entertained  strangers  and  visitors  from  every  country, 
and  in  his  ordinary  habits  of  hving,  which  emtoiced  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  a  refined  taste,  such  evidences  of  a  private  munificence 
appeared,  as  contrasted  wonderfriUy  with  his  frugality  and  simplici- 
ty as  a  public  man. 

One  other  trait  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  du- 
ties, deserves  a  conspicuous  mention, — to  \vit,  his  disinUreatednus^ 
The  distinguishable  eminence  of  this  quality  is  evidenced  by  the 
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fact  that  m  all  the  splendid  stations  which  he  occupied,  he  accumu" 
lated  nothing ;  but  retired  from  each  of  them  much  poorer  than  he 
*  entered,  and  from  the  last  and  greatest  station,  "  with  hands,^  to 
use  his  own  expression,  "as  clean  as  they  were  empty," — indeed,  ott 
the  very  verge  of  bankruptcy.    While,  in  the  short  interval  of  eight 
years,  he  bad  saved  to  his  country  millions^  and  millions  of  dollars^ 
enough  to  taske  her  rich  and  free,  who  was  before  poor  and  op- 
pressed with  taxation ;  he,  of  the  immense  fortune  with  which  he  set 
out  in  life,  had  added  nothing,  and  lost  almost  every  thing.    If  any 
ftuther  testimony  were  wanting  on  this  brilliant  theme,  it  might  be 
drawn  from  the  frtct  of  his  having  refrained  from  appointing  a  sin- 
gle relation  to  office.    This  was  not  only  true  of  him,  while  Presi* 
dent,  but  in  every  public  station  which  he  filled.    Writing  to  a  friend 
in  1824,  he  says:  "In  the  course  of  the  trusts  I  have  exercised 
through  life  with  powers  of  appointment,  I  can  say  with  truth,  and 
with  unspeakable  comfort,  that  I  never  did  appoint  a  relation  to  of- 
fice, and  that  merely  because  I  never  saw  the  ca^  in  which  some 
one  did  not  offer,  or  occur,  better  qualified."    Nor,  in  the  multiplied 
removals  and  replacements  which  he  was  compelled  to  make,  did  he 
eject  a  pergonal  enemy,  or  appoint  a  personal  friend.    He  felt  it 
bis  duty  to  observe  these  rules,  for  reasons  expressed  in  answer  to  an 
application  for  office  by  a  relative :  "That  my  constituents  may  be 
satisfied,  that,  in  selecting  persons  for  the  management  of  their  af- 
fairs, I  am  influenced  by  neither  personal  nor  family  interests, 
and  especially,  that  the  field  of  public  office  will  not  be  perverted  by 
me  into  a  family  property.    On  this  subject,  I  had  the  benefit  of  use- 
ful lessons  from  my  predecessors,  had  I  needed  them,  marking  what 
was  to  be  imitated  and  what  avoided.    But,  in  truth,  the  nature  of 
our  government  is  lesson  enough.    Its  energy  depending  mainly  on 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  Chief  Magistrate,  makes  it  his 
duty  to  spare  nothing  which  can  strengthen  him  with  that  confi- 
dence.'' 

In  the  crowd  of  official  occupations  which  devolve  on  the  Exec- 
utive Magistrate,  Mr.  Jefierson  found  time  to  accomplish  a  succes- 
sion of  private  labors  and  enterprises,  which  would  have  been 
enough  of  themselves,  to  have  exhausted  the  ordinary  measure  of 
application  and  talent  A  simple  Numeration  of  the  tq)ic8  on 
ivhich  his  leisure  moments  were  employed,  will  suffice  to  exhibit 
the  extent  of  his  voliintary  efforts  for  the  improvement  and  hapfi- 
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ness  of  the  nation.  Regular  Essays  abound  in  his  correspondence 
during  this  period,  on  Physics,  Law,  and  Medicine  ;  on  Natural  His- 
tory, particularly  as  connected  with  the  aborigines  of  America  ]  oa 
maxims  for  the  regulation  and  improvement  of  our  Moral  Conduct, 
addressed  to  young  men  ;  on  Agriculture,  Navigation,  and  Manu- 
factures ;  on  Politics  and  Political  Parties,  Science,  History  and  Re- 
ligion. In  some  of  those  intervals  when  he  could  justifiably  ab- 
stract himself  from  the  public  aflairs,  his  meditations  turned  upon 
the  subject  of  Christianity.  He  had  some  years  before  promised 
\iiB  views  of  the  Christian  religion  to  Dr.  Rush,  with  whom,  and 
with  Dr.  Priestly,  he  was  in  habits  of  harmonious  and  delightful  in- 
tercommunication on  the  subject.  The  more  be  reflected  upon  it, 
the  more,  he  confessed,  '  it  expanded  beyond  the  measure  of  either 
his  time  or  information.'  But  he  availed  himself  of  a  day  or  two, 
while  on  the  road  to  Monticello,  in  1803,  to  digest  in  bis  mind  a  re- 
markably com[}tehensive  outline,  entitled  "A  Syllabus  of  an  estimate 
of  the  Merit  of  the  Doctrines  of  Jesus,  compared  with  those  of  others." 
This  he  afterwards  wrote  but  and  forwarded  to  Dr.  Rush,  in  dis- 
charge of  his  promise,  but  under  a  strict  injunction  of  secrecy,  to 
avoid  the  torture  of  seeing  it  "  disembowelled  by  the  Aruspices  of 
Modern  Paganism."  It  embraced  a  comparative  view  of  the  Eth- 
ics of  Christianity  with  those  of  Judaism,  and  of  ancient  Philosophy 
under  its  most  esteemed  authors ;  particularly  Pythagoras,  Socrates, 
Epicurus,  Cicero,  lESpictetus,  Seneca,  Antoninus.  The  result  was, 
such  a  development  of  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  that  he  declared  '  its  Author  had  presented 
to  the  world  a  system  of  morals,  which,  if  filled  up  in  the  style  and 
spirit  of  the  rich  fragments  he  has  left  us,  would  be  the  most  perfect 
and  sublime  that  has  ever  been  taught  by  man.'  Space  can  only 
be  spared  for  the  conclusions  he  arrived  at,  which  were  all  on  the 
side  of  Christianity.  "  They  are  the  result,"  says  he,  "  of  a  life  of 
inquiry  and  reflection,  and  very  diflerent  from  that  anti-Christian 
system  imputed  to  me  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  my  opinions.'' 
The  question  of  the  Divinity,  or  Inspiration  of  Christ,  bdng  foreign 
to  his  purpose,  did  not  enter  into  the  estimate. 

'<  1.  He  [Jesus]  corrected  the  DeisiDi  of  the  Jews,  confirmingthem 
in  their  belief  of  one  only  God,  and  giving  them  juster  notions  of 
hjs  attributes  and  government. 
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"2.  His  moral  doctrines,  relating  to  kindred  and  friends,  were 
more  pure  and  perfect  than  those  of  the  most  correct  of  the  philoso- 
phers, and  greatly  more  so  than  those  of  the  Jews  ;  and  they  went 
far  beyond  both  in  inculcating  universal  philanthropy,  not  only  to 
kindred  and  friends,  to  neighbors  and  countrymen,  but  to  all  man- 
kind, gathering  all  into  one  family,  under  the  bonds  of  love,  charity, 
peace,  common  wants,  and  common  aids.  A  development  of  this 
head  will  evince  the  peculiar  superiority  of  the  system  of  Jesus  over 
all  others. 

"3.  The  precepts,  of  philosophy,  and  of  the  Hebrew  code,  laid 
hold  of  actions  only.  He  pushed  his  scrutinies  into  the  heart  of 
man  ;  erected  his  tribunal  in  the  region  of  his  thoughts,  and  puri- 
fied the  waters  at  the  fountain  head. 

^^  4.  He  taught,  emphatically,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  which 
was  either  doubted,  or  disbelieved  by  the  Jews ;  and  wielded  it  with 
efficacy,  as  an  important  incentive,  supplementary  to  the  other  mo-* 
fives  to  moral  conduct." 

The  President  was  in  habits  of  frequent  communication  with  the 
fraternity  of  literary  men  spread  over  the  whole  earth;  and  with  vari- 
ous societies  in  Europe,  instituted  for  benevolent  or  useful  purposes, — 
particularly  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Paris,  and  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture of  London,  of  both  of  which  he  was  a  member.    He  was  in- 
defatigable in  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  useful  discoveries  of  these 
Societies,  as  they  occurred,  and  in  communicating  to  them,  in  re- 
turn, those  of  the  western  hemisphere.    He  imported  from  France, 
at  his  own  expense,  two  parcels  of  Merino  sheep,  among  the  first  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  with  a  variety  of  new  inventions  in  the  ag- 
ricultural and  mechanic  arts,  and  new  arficles  of  cultme,  which  have 
since  become  of  general  use  in  the  United  States.     He  transmitted 
to  the  Society  of  Paris,  in  return,  several  tierces  of  South  Carolina 
rice,  for  cultivation  in  France  ;  and  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
London,  several  barrels  of  the  genuine  May  wheat,  of  Virginia. 
Some  o{  these  exportations  happened  during  the  restraints  of  the 
embargo,  and,  on  its  getting  into  the  newspapers,  excited  a  furious 
and  most  ridiculous  uproar  against  the  President.    His  correspond- 
ence with  the  eminent  philanthropists  of  Efurope,  particularly  on 
the  subject  of  Vaccination,  at  the  epoch  of  the  first  intelligence  of 
that  momentous  discovery ;  his  persevering  efforts  for  introducing 
it  into  this  country,  against  the  weight  of  scepticism  and  ridicule 
ivhich  it  encountered ;  and  his  subsequent  correspondence  with  Dr. 

Waterhouse  and  others,  ihingled  with  experimental  exertions  for 
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establishing  and  propagating  its  efficacy,  are  among  the  standing 
monuments  of  his  indefatigableness  in  the  general  cause  of  human- 
ity and  usefulness,  while  at  the  head  of  the  nation.  Nor  would  it 
be  justice  to  omit  distinguishing  among  these  disinterested  services, 
his  eloquent  correspondence  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who 
held  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
his  intercession  with  the  belligerent  nations,  to  procure  a  restoraUon 
and  liberalization  of  neutral  rights,  under  tlie  violations  of  w^hich 
America  was  then  laboring  so  critically.  The  following  extract 
from  one  of  his  communications  to  the  Emperor,  written  in  the 
spring  of  1806,  in  view  of  a  general  pacification  then  expected  to 
be  near,  displays  theardor  of  his  private  endeavours,  in  aid  of  the 
.  public  operations,  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  neutral  nations. 

^^It  will  be  among  the  latest  and  most  soothing  comforts  of  my 
life,  to  have  seen  advanced  to  the  government  of  so  extensive  a 
portion  of  the  earth,  and  at  so  early  a  period  of  his  life,  a  sovereign, 
whose  ruling  passion  is  the  advancement  of  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  his  people  ;  and  not  of  his  own  people  only,  but  who  can 
extend  his  eye  and  his  good  will  to  a  distant  and  infant  nation,  un- 
offending in  its  course,  unambitious  in  its  views. 

'^  The  events  of  Europe  come  to  us  so  late,  and  so  suspiciously, 
that  observations  on  them  would  certainly  be  stale,  and  pos^bly 
wide  of  their  actual  state.  From  their  general  aspect,  however,  I 
collect  that  your  Majesty's  interposition  in  them  has  been  disinter- 
ested and  generous,  and  having  in  view  only  the  general  good  of 
the  great  European  family.  When  you  shall  proceed  to  the  pacifi- 
cation which  is  to  re-estabUsh  peace  and  commerce,  the  same  dis- 
positions of  n^d  will  lead  you  to  think  of  the  general  intercourse 
of  nations,  and  to  make  that  provision  for  its  future  maintenance, 
which  in  times  past,  it  has  so  much  needed.  The  northern  nations 
of  Europe,  at  the  head  of  which  your  Majesty  is  distinguished,  are 
habitually  peaceable.  The  United  States  of  America,  like  them, 
are  attached  to  peace.  We  have  then  with  them  a  common  interest 
in  the  neutral  rights.  Every  nation,  indeed,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  belligerent  as  well  as  neutral,  is*  interested  in  maintaining 
these  rights,  in  liberalizing  them  progressively  with  the  progress  of 
science  and  refinement  of  morality,  and  in  relieving  them  from  re- 
strictions which  the  extension  of  the  arts  has  long  since  rendered 
unreasonable  and  vexatious. 

"  Two  personages  in  Europe,  of  which  your  Majesty  is  one,  have 
it  in  their  power,  at  the  approaching  pacification,  to  render  eminent 
service  to  nations  in  general,  by  incorporating  into  the  act  of  pacifi- 
cation, a  correct  definition  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  on  the  high  seas. 
Such  a  definition,  declared  by  all  the  powera  lately  or  still  bdiiger- 
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ent,  would  give  to  those  rights  a  precision  and  notoriety,  and  cover 
them  with  an  authority,  which  would  protect  them  in  an  important 
degree  against  future  violation ;  and  should  any  hirther  sanction  be 
necessary,  that  of  an  exclusion  of  the  violating  nation  from  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  all  the  others,  would  be  preferred  to  war, 
as  more  analogous  to  the  offence,  more  easy  and  likely  to  be  execu 
ted  willi  good  faith.  The  essential  articles  of  thesi^  rights,  too,  are 
so  few  and  simple  as  easily  to  be  defined. 

"  Having  taken  no  part  in  the  past  or  existing  troubles  of  Europe, 
we  have  no  part  to  act  in  its  pacification.     But  as  principles  may 
then  be  settled  in  which  we  have  a  deep  interest,  it  is  a  great  happi- 
ness for  us  that  they  are  placed  under  the  protection  of  an  umpiie, 
who,  looking  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  an  individual  nation, 
will  take  under  the  cover  of  his  equity  the  rights  of  the  absent  and 
unrepresented.     It  is  only  by  a  happy  concurrence  of  good  charac- 
ters and  good  occasions,  that  a  step  can  now  and  then  be  taken  to 
advance  the  well  being  of  nations.     If  the  present  occasion  be  good, 
I  am  sure  your  Majesty's  character  will  not  be  wanting  to  avail  the 
world  of  it.     By  monuments  of  such  good  offices  may  your  life  be- 
come an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  condition  of  man,  and  may  He 
who  called  it  into  being  for  the  good  of  the  human  family,  give  it 
length  of  days  and  success,  and  have  it  always  in  his  holy  keeping." 

The  plan  of  colonizing  the  free  people  of  color,  in  someplace  re- 
mote from  the  United  States,  originated  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  an 
eariy  period  ;  and  on  coming  into  the  office  of  President,  he  prose- 
cuted the  ent6i  prise  with  renewed  energy.     A  correspondence  was 
opened  between  him  and  Mr.  Monroe,  then  GoverncN:  of  Virginia ; 
and  the  first  formal  proceeding  on  the  subject  was  made  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature,  ^oon  after,  to  wit,  about  the  year  1803.    The 
purpose  of  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Monroe,  is  explained  in  a. 
letter  from  him  about  ten  years  afterwards,  and  published  in  the 
first  annual  report  of  the  Colonization  Society.     He  proposed  to  gain 
admittance  to  the  free  people  of  color,  into  the  establishment  at 
Sierra  Leone,  which  then  belonged  to  a  private  company  in  Eng- 
land ;  or,  in  failure  of  that,  to  procure  a  situation  in  some  of  the 
Portuguese  settlements  in  South  America.    He  wrote  to  Mr.  King, 
then  our  Minister  in  London,  to  apply  to  the  Sierra  Leone  Compa- 
ny.     The  application  was  made,  but  without  success,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Company  was  about  to  dissolve,  and  relinquish  its  posses- 
sions to  the  government     An  attempt  to  negotiate  with  the  Portu- 
gnese  Governor,  was  equally  abortive,  which  suspended  all  active 
measures  for  a  time.    But  the  enterprise  was  kept  alive  by  Mr.  Jef- 
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ferson,  who,  by  his  impressive  admonitions  of  its  importance,  held 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia  firm  to  its  purpose.  The  subject  was 
from  time  to  time  discussed,  till  in  the  year  1816  a  formal  resolu- 
tion was  passed  almost  unanimously,  being  but  a  repetition  of  cer- 
tain resolutions  which  had  been  adopted  in  secret  session  at  three 
distinct  antecedent  periods.  It  was  truly  the  feeling  and  voice  of 
Virginia,  which  was  followed  by  the  States  of  Maryland,  Tennes- 
see and  Georgia.  Colonization  societies  were  then  for  the  first 
time  formed.* 

In  the  catalogue  of  unofficial  services,  the  improvements  and  em- 
bellishments which  he  showered  upon  the  National  Metropolis,  are 
not  among  the  least  engaging.  Almost  every  thing  that  is  beauti- 
ful in  the  artificial  scienery  of  Washington,  is  due  to  the  taste  and 
industry  of  Mr.  Jefierson.  He  planted  its  walks  with  trees,  and 
strewed  its  gardens  with  flowers.  He  was  rarely  seen  returning 
from  his  daily  excursions  on  horseback,  without  bringing  some 
branch  of  tree,  or  shrub,  or  bunch  of  flowers,  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  infant  Capital.  He  was  familiar  with  every  tree  and  plant, 
from  the  oak  of  the  forest,  to  the  meanest  flower  of  the  valley.  The 
willow-oak  was  among  his  favorite  trees ;  and  he  was  often  seen 
standing  on  his  horse  gathering  the  acorns  from  this  tree.  He  had 
it  in  view  to  raise  a  nursery  of  them,  which,  when  large  enough  to 
give  shade,  should  be  made  to  adorn  the  walks  of  all  the  avenues 
in  the  city.  In  the  mean  time,  he  planted  them  with  the  Lombar- 
dy  poplar,  being  of  the  most  sudden  growth,  contented  that,  though 
he  could  not  enjoy  their  shade,  his  successors  would.  Those  who 
have  stood  on  the  western  portico  of  the  Capitol,  and  looked  down 
the  long  avenue  of  a  mile. in  length  to  the  President's  house,  have 
been  struck  with  (he  beautiful  colonnade  of  trees  which  adorns  the 
whole  distance,  on  either  side.  These  were  all  planted  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Jefierson,  who  often  joined  in  the  task  with  his  own 
hands.  He  always  lamented  the  spirit  of  extermination  which  had 
swept  off  the  noble  forest  trees  that  overspread  Capitol  Hill,  extend- 
ing down  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  shores  of  the  Potomac 
He  meant  to  have  converted  the  grounds  into  extensive  parks  and 
gardens.  "  The  loss  is  irreparable,"  said  he  to  an  European  traveller, 
"  nor  can  the  evil  be  prevented.     When  I  have  seen  such  depreda- 


*  N.  A.  Reriew,  toI.  10,  page  41. 
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tions,  I  have  wished  for  a  moment  to  be  a  despot,  that,  in  the  poesesh 
sioQ  of  absolute  power,  I  might  enforce  the  preservation  of  these  val-' 
uable  groves.    Washington  might  have  boasted  one  of  the  noblest 
parks,  and  most  beautiful  malls,  attached  to  any  city  in  the  woild." 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  private  efforts  and  enterprises  which  Mr» 
Jefferson  intermingled  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  avocations. 
Tb^  were  performed,  too,  without  any  dereliction  of  the  sweets  of 
'    social  intercourse,  or  of  literary  occupation,  which  ever  constituted 
the  predominant  passions  of  his  soul.    A  regular  portion  of  every 
day  was  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  science ;  and  the  most  liberal 
portions,  to  the  reception  of  company,  whom  he  entertained,  not 
with  the  constrained  formality  inspired  by  a  mere  sense  of  duty, 
but  with  a  cordiality,  amenity,  and  exhilaration,  which  betokened 
the  highest  gratification.    The  brilliancy  of  his  diversified  fame 
made  Washington  the  peculiar  attraction  of  strangers,  of  every  de- 
scription and  country,  during  his  administration  ;  which,  with  the 
irrepressible  enthusiasm  of  partisans  and  political  admirers,  who 
thronged  to  pay  him  their  homage,  subjected  him  to  extraordinary 
interruptions  on  the  score  of  company.    The  facility  with  which  he 
discharged  these  draughts  upon  his  attention,  amidst  the  complica- 
tion of  public  and  necessary  duties,  was  wont  to  excite  the  astonish- 
ment of  those  who  visited  him.    The  impression  produced  by  his 
notice  of  a  remark  of  a  visiter,  dropped  in  the  freedom  of  conver- 
sation, and  expressive  of  surprise  at  his  being  able  to  transact  the 
public  business,  amidst  such  numerous  interruptions,  is  well  remem- 
bered to  this  day  by  those  who  heard  it.    "Sir,"  said  Mr.  Jefferson, 
"I  have  made  it  a  rule,  since  I  have  been  in  public  Ufe,  never  to  let 
the  sun  rise  before  me,  and,  before  I  breakfasted,  to  transact  all  the 
business  called  for  by  the  day."    Much  of  the  ease  and  fidelity  with 
which  he  acquitted  himself,  under  such  an  accumulation  of  engage- 
ments, is  ascribable  to  his  extraordinary  industry  and  versatility  of 
practical  talent,  but  more,  perhaps,  to  system,  and  a  methodical  ar- 
rangement of  time.    So  exact  were  his  habits  of  order,  that,  in  a 
cabinet  overflowing  with  papers,  everyone  was  so  labelled  and  ar- 
ranged, as  to  be  capable  of  access  in  a  moment 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  long  contemplated  with  eagerness  the  ap- 
proach of  the  happy  day,  which  was  to  relieve  him  from  the  *'dis- 
tressing  burthen  of  jpower,"  and  restore  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  his 

family,  his  books,  and  his  farm.    Soon  after  the  commencement  of 

42» 
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liis  second  tarin,  he  had  requested  his  feUow  citizens  to  think  (tf  a 
successor  for  him,  to  whom  he  declared  'he  should  deliver  the  pub- 
lic concerns  ¥rith  greater  joy  than  he  received  them.'    Mr.  Ma&on 
was  evidently  his  first  choice,  Mr.  Monroe  his  second ;  but  as  the 
public  sentiment  appeared  at  first  to  show  some  symptoms  of  vaccil- 
lation  between  them,  he  abstained  from  any  agency  in  deaiding  its 
final  direction ;  not  only  from  a  principle  of  duty,  but  from  a  desire 
to  carry  into  his  retirement  the  equal  cordiality  of  those,  whom  he 
fondly  characterized  as  "two  principal  pillais  of  his  happiness." 
His  wishes  were  successively  ratified  by  the  nation,  in  its  succesnve 
choices ;  and  their  respective  administrations,  paiticulariy  that  of 
Mr.  Madison,  were  so  nicely  conformable  to  his  own,  in  princifde 
and  in  spirit,  that  tbey  seemed  but  a  continuation  of  power  in  the 
same  hands.    No  higher  eulogy  could  be  affixed  to  the  originatioii 
of  a  course  of  administrative  policy,  than  that  its  authority  should 
have  been  deemed  so  oracular  with  the  nation,  as  to  have  made  its 
strict  observance  by  all  succeeding  Presidents,  not  Only  essential  to 
their  popularity,  but  absolutely  conditional  to  their  continuance  be- 
yond the  four  year's  termofprobatbn.  Whenadistinguished  French 
citizen,  who  had  visited  our  country  under  the  golden  sway  of  this 
policy,  returned  to  France,  one  of  the  first  questions  which  Bonaparte 
asked  him,  was,  'What  kind  of  a  government  is  that  of  the  United 
States  V    '  It  is  one.  Sir,'  he  replied, '  which  you  can  neither/eef  nor 
see.^    The  First  Consul  asked  no  more  questions ;  feeling,  that  such 
a  panegyric  on  this  government,  was  the  severest  satire  on  his. 

The  voice  of  the  nation,  under  the  influence  of  a  misguided  partial- 
ity, was  surong  and  importunate  for  a  re  election  of  him  who  had 
developed  the  genius  of  their  government  so  truly,  and  modefled  its 
character  so  exquisitely ;  but  he  rejected  the  allurement,  in  dignified 
and  inflexible  adherence  to  a  principle  which  he  wished  to  become 
as  inviolable  as  if  incorporated  into  the  Constitiition.  Not  only 
principle,  but  the  strongest  of  inclinations  dictated  to  him  snch  a 
course.  If  there  was  any  one  sentiment,  next  to  the  love  of  coun- 
try, which  was  now  uppermost  in  the  breast  of  Mr.  Jeflerson,  it  was 
that  of  his  &miliar  assertion,  'that  he  never  felt  so  h^qipy  as  when 
shifting  power  firom  his  own  shoulders  upon  those  of  another.'  He 
had  lived  to  conduct  the  vessel  of  State  eight  years  steadily  in  her 
course ;  to  esteblish  and  carry  through  a  system  of  administxatioa 
which  he  had  originally  proposed  for  the  rest(»ation  of  the  gwem* 
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mentto  its  'republican  tack ;'  to  witness  the  whole  body  of  the  na- 
tion, except  the  leaders  of  the  antagonist  fi&ction,  cordially  ainalga- 
mated  in  its  support ;  and  to  see  in  his  successor,  a  guarrantee  of 
coQtiaued  jH'osperity,  order,«  and  maintenance  of  sound  principles. 
What  odore  could  he  desire  ?  His  earthly  purposes  were  answered ; 
and  he  resolved  to  make  the  rich  consummation  the  date  of  his  final 
retirement  from  all  public  employments.  The  early  impatience 
with  which  he  anticipated  the  appointed  epoch,  and  the  lively  satis- 
Action  with  which  he  saluted  its  arrival,  as  dispersed  through  his 
private  correspondence,  realize  all  that  has  been  written  or  fancied 
on  the  moral  sublimity  of  the  spectacle  of  a  great  man  voluntarily 
resigning  power. 

"  I  have  tired  you,  my  friend,  with  a  long  letter.  But  your  tedi- 
um will  end  in  a  few  lines  more.  Mine  has  yet  two  years  to  indure. 
I  am  tired  of  an  office  where  I  can  do  no  more  good  than  many 
others,  who  would  be  glad  to  be  employed  in  it.  To  myself,  per- 
sonally, it  brings  nothing  but  unceasing  drudgery,  and  daily  loss  of 
friends.  Every  office  becoming  vacant,  every  appointment  made, 
me  darme  un  ingratj  et  cent  ennemis.  My  only  consolation  is  in 
die  belief,  that  my  fellow  citizens  at  large  give  me  credit  for  good 
intentions.  I  will  certainly  endeavor  to  merit  the  continuance  of 
that  good  will  which  follows  well  intended  actions,  and  their  appro- 
bation will  be  the  dearest  reward  I  can  carry  into  retirement" 

"At  the  end  of  my  present  term,  of  which  two  years  are  yet  to 
come,  I  propose  to  retire  from  public  life,  and  to  close  my  days  on 
my  patrimony  of  Monticello,  in  the  bosom  of  my  family.  I  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  uniform  health ;  but  the  weight  of  public  business 
begins  to  be  too  heavy  for  me,  and  I  long  for  the  enjoyment  of  ru- 
ral life,  among  my  books,  my  farms,  and  my  family.  Having  per- 
formed my  quadragena  stipendia^  I  am  entitled  to  my  discharge, 
and  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  that  others  should  be  sooner  sensible 
than  myself  when  I  ought  to  ask  it" 

^<  Within  a  few  days  I  retire  to  my  family,  my  books,  and  farms ; 
and  having  gained  the  harbor  myself,  I  shall  look  on  my  friends  still 
bufieting  ^e  storm,  with  anxiety  indeed,  but  not  with  envy.    Nev- 
er did  a  prisoner,  released  from  his  chains,  feel  such  relief  as  I  shall 
on  sbakmg  off  the  shackles  of  power.    Nature  intended  me  for  the 
tranquil  pursuits  of  science,  by  rendering  them  my  supreme  deli^t» 
But  die  enormities  of  the  times  in  which  I  have  Uved,  have  forced 
me  to  take  a  part  in  resisting  them,  and  to  commit  myself  on  the 
boisterous  ocean  of  political  passions.    I  thank  God  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  retiring  from  them  without  censure,  and  carrying  with  me 
the  moBt  consoling  proofs  of  pubtic  aj^robatifHoi.    I  leave  every  thing 
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in  the  bands  of  men  so  able  to  take  care  of  them,  that  if  we  are  des- 
tined to  meet  misfortunes,  it  will  be  because  no  human  wisdom  could 
avert  them.  Should  you  return  to  the  United  States,  perhaps  your 
curiosity  may  lead  you  to  visit  the  hermit  of  Monticello.  He  wfll  re- 
c-eive  you  with  aflfection  and  delight ;  hailing  you  in  the  mean  time 
with  his  affectionate  salutations,  and  assurances  of  constant  esteem 
and  respect." 

In  the'spring  of  1809,  Mr.  Jefferson  made  his  last  and  gladsome 
retreat  to  the  hermit^e  of  Monticello.  He  retired  from  a  forty 
years'  possession  of  accumulative  honors,  and  from  the  summit  of 
human  popularity,  with  a  mind  untainted  in  its  principles,  unsophis- 
ticated in  its  views  and  feelings,  with  the  same  jealousy  of  power, 
the  same  love  of  equality  and  abhorrence  of  aristocracy,  and  the 
same  unbounded.confidence  in  the  people.  He  was  sixty-six  years 
old.  At  the  same  age,  singular  coincidence,  have  all  the  other 
Chief  Magistrates  retired  from  office — ^Washington,  Adams,  Mad- 
ison, Monroe — except  the  younger  Adams,  who  wanted  but  the 
ordinary  term  of  service  to  complete  the  same  number  of  years. 

He  was  accompanied  into  retirement  with  the  overflowing  plau- 
dits and  benedictions  of  his  grateful  countrymen.  Addresses  up> 
on  addresses,  public  and  private,  by  political  assemblies,  religious 
associations,  and  literary  institutions,  were  showered  updn  him,  ex- 
pressive of  enthusiastic  approbation  of  his  conduct  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  and  beaming  with  affectionate  prayers 
for  his  future  tranquillity  and  happiness.  To  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington who  assembled  to  pay  him  a  farewell  tribute  of  their  aflectioDf 
he  replied,  in  a  style  which  betrayed  the  engrossing  sentiments  of 
his  heart :  ^'I  receive  with  peculiar  gratification  the  affectionate  ad- 
dress of  the  citizens  of  Washington,  and  in  the  patriotic  sentiments 
it  expresses,  I  see  the  true  character  of  the  National  Metropolis. 
The  station  which  we  occupy  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  is 
bonomble,  but  awful.  Trusted  with  the  destinies  of  this  solitary  re- 
public of  the  world,  the  only  mcmument  of  human  rights,  and  the 
sole  depository  of  the  sacred  fire  of  freedom  and  self  government, 
from  hence  it  is  to  be  lighted  up  in  other  regions  of  the  earth,  if 
other  regions  of  the  earth  shall  ever  become  susceptible  of  its  genial 
influence.  All  mankind  ought,  then,  with  us,  to  rejoice  in  its  pros- 
perous, and  sympathize  in  its  adverse  fortunes,  as  involving  eveij 
thing  dear  to  man.  And  to  what  sacrifices  of  interest,  or  conven- 
ience, ought  not  these  considerations  to  animate  us !    To  what 
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compromises  of  opinion  and  inclination,  to  maintain  harmony  and 
union  among  ourselves,  and  to  preserve  from  all  danger  this  hal- 
lowed ark  of  human  hope  and  happiness !  That  differences  of 
opinion  should  arise  among  men,  on  politics,  on  religion,  aftd  on 
every  other  topic  of  human  enquiry,  and  that  these  should  be  freely 
expressed  in  a  country  where  all  our  faculties  are  free,  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. But  tliese  valuable  privileges  are  much  perverted  when 
permitted  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  social  intercourse,  and  to  lessen 
the  tolerance  of  opinion.  To  the  honor  of  society  here  it  has  been 
characterized  by  a  just  and  generous  liberality ;  and  an  indulgence 
of  those  affections,  which,  without  regard  to  political  creeds,  consti- 
tute the  happiness  of  life." 

The  inhabitants  of  his  native  county,  Albemarle,  were  eager  of 
the  occasion  to  testify  those  peculiar  emotions  of  gratitude  and  ven- 
eration, which  tkey  felt  for  their  illustrious  neighbor  and  friend  ;' 
and  to  welcome  him,  in  a  distinguished  manner,  'to  those  sweets  of 
retirement  for  which  he  had  so  often  sighed.'    With  this  view,  they 
formed  the  determination  at  a  public  meeting,  to  receive  him  in  a 
body   at  the  extremity  of  the  county,  and  conduct  him  home. 
Fearful,  however,  lest  the  zeal  of  friendship  might  inflict  a  wound 
on  his  characteristic  modesty,  they  previously  submitted  to  him  ^ 
their  intention.     In  reply,  he  expressed  in  the  most  affectionate 
terms  his  wish,  that '  his  neighbors  would  not  take  so  much  trouble 
on  his  account.'    The  idea  was  accordingly  relinquished.    But  at  a 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  an  Address 
was  unanimously  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  presented  to  him,  in 
which  they  added  to  the  general  gratulations  of  the  nation,  their 
particular  sensations  of  love  and  reverence,  in  the  most  affecting 
terms.     "  As  individuals,"  it  concluded,  "among  whom  you  were 
raised,  and  to  whom  you  have  at  all  times  been  dear,  we  again  wel- 
come your  return  to  your  native  county,  to  the  bosom  of  your  fami- 
ly, and  to  tlie  affections  of  those  neighbors  who  have  long  known, 
and  have  long  revered  you  in  private  life.    We  assure  you.  Sir,  we 
are  not  insensible  to  the  many  sacrifices  you  have  already  made,  to 
the  various  stations  which  have  been  assigned  you  by  your  country ; 
we   have  witnessed  your  disinterestedness,  and  while  we  feel  the 
benefits  of  your  past  services,  it  would  be  more  than  ingratitude  in 
us,  did  we  not  use  our  best  efforts  to  make  your  latter  days  as  tran- 
quil and  as  happy,  as  your  former  have  been  bright  and  glorious." 
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To  this  Address  Mr.  Jefferson  returned  the  following  answer. 

"  Returning  to  the  scenes  of  my  birth  arid  eaily  life,  to  the  socie- 
ty of  those  with  whom  I  was  raised,  and  who  have  been  ever  dear 
to  me,  I  receive,  fellow  citizens  and  neighbors,  with  inexpressible 
pleasure,  the  cordial  welcome  you  are  so  good  as  to  give  me.  Long 
absent  on  duties  which  the  history  of  a  wonderful  era  made  incum- 
bent on  those  called  to  them,  the  pomp,  the  turmoil,  the  bustle,  and 
splendor  of  office,  have  drawn  but  deeper  sighs  for  the  tranquil  and 
irresponsible  occupations  of  private  life,  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  af- 
fectionate intercourse  with  you,  my  neighbors  and  friends,  and  the 
endearments  of  family  love,  which  nature  has  given  us  all,  as  the 
sweetener  of  every  hour.  For  these  I  gladly  lay  down  the  distress- 
ing burthen  of  power,  and  seek,  with  my  fellow  citizens,  repose  and 
safety  under  the  ^Vatchful  cares,  the  labors,  and  perplexities  of 
younger  and  abler  minds.  The  anxieties  you  express  to  administer 
to  my  happiness,  do,  of  themselves,  confer  that  happiness ;  and  the 
measure  will  be  complete,  if  my  endeavors  to  fulfil  my  duties  in  the 
several  public  stations  to  which  I  have  been  called,  have  obtained 
for  me  th6  approbation  of  my  country.  The  part  which  I  have 
acted  on  the  theatre  of  public  life,  has  been  before  them ;  and  to 
their  sentence  I  submit  it :  but  the  testimony  of  my  native  count}^, 
of  the  individuals  who  have  known  me  in  private  life,  to  my  con- 
duct in  its  various  duties  and  relations,  is  the  more  grateful,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  eye  witnesses  and  observers,  from  triers  of  the  vicinage. 
Of  you,  then,  my  neighbors,  I  may  ask,  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
'  Whose  ox  have  I  taken,  or  whom  have  I  defrauded  ?  Whom  have 
I  oppressed,  or  of  whose  hand  have  I  received  a  bribe  to  blind  mine 
eyes  therewith  V  On  your  verdict  I  rest  with  conscious  secTirity. 
Your  wishes  for  my  happiness  are  received  with  just  sensibility,  and 
I  offer  sincere  prayers  for  your  own  welfare  and  prosperity." 

Among  the  numerous  testimonials  of  the  pubUc  gratitude,  elicited 
on  this  gratifying  occasion,  the  *  valedictory  address  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia,'  is  deservedly  the  most  distinguished.  It  is 
too  rich  a  document  intrinsically,  and  too  proudly  associated  with 
the  reputation  of  him  whose  merits  it  was  intended  to  commemo- 
rate, not  to  require  an  insertion.  It  was  agreed  to  by  both  Houses, 
on  the  7th  of  February,  1809. 

"  Sir, — The  General  Assembly  of  your  native  State  cannot  close 
their  session,  without  acknowledging  your  services  in  the  office 
which  you  are  just  about  to  lay  down,  and  bidding  you  a  respectfid 
and  affectionate  farewell. 

"We  have  to  thank  you  for  the  model  of  an  administration  am- 
ducted  on  the  purest  principles  of  repubUcanism ;  for  pomp  and 
state  laid  aside ;  patronage  discarded;  internal  taxes  abdished;  a 
host  of  superfluous  officers  disbanded ;  the  monarchic  maxim  thai 
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*a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing,'  renounced,  and  more  than 
thirty-three  millions  of  our  debt  discharged ;  the  native  right  to 
nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  our  national  domain  extin- 
guished ;  and,  without  the  guilt  or  calamities  of  conquest,  a  vast 
and  fertile  region  added  to  our  country,  far  more  extensive  than  her 
original  possessions,  bringing  along  with  it  the  Mississippi  and  the 
port  of  Orleans,  the  trade  of  the  West  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  in 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  land  itself,  a  source  of  permanent  and  al- 
most inexhaustible  revenue.     These  are  points  in  your  administra- 
tion which  the  historian  will  not  fail  to  seize,  to  expand,  and  teach 
posterity  to  dwell  upon  with  dehght.    ISov  will  he  forget  our  peace 
with  the  civilized  world,  preserved  through  a  season  of  uncommon 
difficulty  and  trial ;  the  good  will  cultivated  with  the  unfortunate 
aborigines  of  our  country,  and  the  civilization  humanely  extended 
among  them ;  the  lesson  taught  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Bar- 
bary,  that  we  have  the  means  of  chastising  their  piratical  encroach- 
ments, and  awing  them  into  justice ;  and  that  theme,  on  which, 
above  all  others,  the  historic  genius  will  hang  with  rapture,  the  lib- 
erty of  speech  and  of  the  press,  preserved  inviolate,  without  which 
genius  and  science  are  given  to  man  in  vain. 

"  In  the  principles  on  which  you  have  administered  the  govern- 
ment, we  see  only  the  continuation  and  maturity  of  the  same  vir- 
tues and  abilities,  which  drew  upon  you  in  your  youth  the  resent- 
ment of  Dunmore.  From  the  first  brilliant  and  happy  moment  of 
your  resistance  to  foreign  tyranny,  untO  the  present  day,  we  mark 
with  pleasure  and  with  gratitude  the  same  uniform,  consistent  char- 
acter, the  same  warm  and  devoted  attachment  to  liberty  and  the  re- 
public, the  same  Roman  love  of  your  country,  her  rights,  her  peace, 
her  honor,  her  prosprity. 

"How  blessed  will  be  the  retirement  into  which  you  are  about  to 
go !  How  deservedly  blessed  will  it  be !  For  you  carry  with  you  the 
richest  of  all  rewards,  the  recoUection  of  a  life  well  spent  in  the  ser- 
vice of  your  country,  and  proofs  the  most  decisive,  of  the  love,  the 
gratitude,  the  veneration  of  your  countrymen. 

"  That  your  retirement  may  be  as  happy  as  your  life  has  been 
virtuous  and  useful ;  that  our  youth  may  see,  in  the  blissful  close 
of  your  days,  an  additional  inducement  to  form  themselves  on  your 
model,  is  the  devout  and  earnest  prayer  of  your  fellow-citizens  who 
compoee  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia." 

Thus  terminated  the  poUtical  career  of  one  who  had  been  a  prin- 
cipal agent  of  two  Revolutions,  and  an  eye-witness  of  a  third,  gener- 
ated in  the  prolific  womb  of  the  "first ;  of  one  who,  from  his  entrance 
into  manhood,  had  continued  the  unyielding  advocate  of  princi- 
ciples,  which,  first  discarded,  next  endured,  then  embraced,  had 
eventually  swayed  the  destinies  of  his  country  through  the  perilous 
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and  successive  convulsions  of  transformation  from  a  monarchical  to  a 
free  structure  of  government,  and  of  deliverance  from  the  fatal  catas- 
trophe of  a  counter-revolution,  in  the  last  extremities  of  exhaustion, 
despair,  and  self-abandonment ;  who  had  lived  to  see  the  potent  en- 
ergies of  those  principles  so  extensively  transfused  into  the  very  syc- 
ophants of  the  tyrants  of  the  old  world,  temporal  and  spiritual,  as 
that  the  earth  was  every  where  shaking  under  their  feet ;  and  who, 
at  last,  enjoyed  the  ineffable  consummation  of  seeing  his  name  be- 
come the  synonym  of  politicfil  orthodoxy  at  home,  and  the  watch- 
word of  the  isolated  aspirants  for  its  attainment,  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world. 

"  Bright  are  Uie  memoriea  linkM  with  thee, 
Boast  of  a  glory-hollowed  land, 
HoPB  of  Ihe  valiant  and  the  free." 

Thus  had  he  performed  his  wonderful  course,  and  thus,  full  of 
years,  and  covered  with  glory,  in  the  rich  fruition  of  his  earliest  and 
sweetest  aspirations,  he  was  ready,  as  to  all  political  affaiis,  lo  utter 
his  favorite  invocation :  Nunc  dimittasj  Domine — '  Liord,  now  let- 
test  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

In  repairing  with  so  much  eagerness  to  the  shades  of  his  native 
mountains,  it  seems  not  to  have  entered  the  mind  of  Mr.  Jeflersoo 
to  relax  his  efforts  for  the  benefit  and  happiness  of  mankind,  but  to 
divert  them  into  a  channel  more  analogous  to  his  disposition.  His 
whole  Ufe,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  remarking,  had  been  at  war  with 
his  natural  taste,  feelings  and  wishes.  Circumstances  had  led  him 
along,  step  by  step,  the  path  he  had  trodden,  and  like  a  bow  long 
bent,  when  unstrung,  he  resumed  with  delight  the  character  and 
pursuits  for  which  nature  designed  him.  His  was  not  the  retiie- 
ment  of  one  who  sought  refuge  from  the  pangs  of  disappointed 
ambition,  and  the  world's  mockery  of  them,  in  the  vain,  though 
vaunted  resource  of  oblivion  and  stoical  insensibiUty ;  or  who  cov- 
eted repose  from  *the  giddy  turbulence  of  the  scene,  to  indulge  in 
inglorious  indolence  and  inanity.  No,  his  was  the  voluntary  seclu- 
sion of  one,  "who,''  as  it  has  been  beautifully  said,  ''had  well  filled 
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a  noble  part  in  public  life,  from  which  he  was  prepared  and  anxious 
to  withdraw ;  who  sought  retirement  to  gratify  warm  affections, 
and  to  enjoy  his  well  earned  fame ;   who  desired  to  turn  those 
thoughts  which  had  been  necessarily  restrained  and  limited,  to  the 
investigation  of  all  the  sources  of  human  happiness  and  enjoyment ; 
who  felt  himself  surrounded,  in  his  fellow  citizens,  by  a  circle  of  af- 
fectionate friends,  and  had  not  to  attribute  to  a  rude  expulsioo  from 
the  theatre  of  ambition,  his  sincere  devotion  to  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture and  philosophy ;  and  who,  receiving  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  existence  continued  proofs  of  admiration  and  regard,  which  pen- 
etrated his  remote  retirement,  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  days  to 
record  those  various  reflections  for  which  the  materials  had  been 
collected  and  treasured  up,  unknown  to  himself,  on  the  long  and 
various  voyage  of  his  life." 

To  do  justice  to  the  remaining  portion  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  life, 
which  is  fitly  described  as  having  been  appropriated '  to  the  investi- 
gation of  all  the  sources  of  human  happiness  and  enjoyment,'  would 
exceed  the  competency  of  any  one  not  conversant  with  his  daily 
avocations,  and  admitted  into  all  the  mysteries  of  his  mighty  cabi- 
net.   In  the  possession  of  undecayed  intellectual  powers,  and  a 
physical  strength  unsubdued  by  the  labors  which  '  the  history  of  a 
wonderful  era  had  made  incumbent  on  him,'  he  devoted  the  rem- 
nant of  his  days  to  the  precious  employment  of  unlocking  aU  the 
store-houses  of  human  knowledge,  and  dispensing  their  rich  treas- 
ures to  the  generation  who  had  succeeded  him  on  the  theatre 
of  public  affairs  ;  and  to  laying  the  foundations  for  the  still  greater 
extension  of  science,  and  indigenous  political  philosophy,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  still  succeeding  generations  who  should  rise  up,  in  per- 
peluum,  and  assume  the  direction  of  the  interests  of  society,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Colossean  Seminary  of  learning,  which  should 
rival  the  institutions  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford.     These  were  his 
wisest,  if  not  his  happiest,  days.     The  streatns  of  oracular  wisdom 
which  flowed  from  his  consecrated  retreat,  have  continued  to  nour- 
ish the  principles  of  the  noble  fabric  which  he  reared,  and  to  pre- 
serve from  degeneracy  those  who  have  successively  been  constitu- 
ted the  depositories  of  its  sacred  functions.     May  the  time  never  ar- 
rive when  they  shall  cease  to  maintain  their  ascendency  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation,  and  to  exert  their  healthful  and  restraining  influ 

ence  over  its  authorities.    To  give  place  for  a  series  of  selections 
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from  his  cabinet,  developing  the  opinions  of  the  Monticellean  phi- 
losopher, on  questions  the  most  interesting  and  important  to  man- 
kind, and  which  have  not  yet  been  brought  into  special  review ; 
his  observations  on  the  distbiguished  characters  with  whom  he  acl- 
ed,  or  came  in  contact,  in  the  course  of  his  various  career ;  on  the 
parties  and  political  occurrences  of  the  passing  day ;  his  daily  oc- 
cupations and  habits  of  living,  &c. — expressed  in  the  freedom  of  pri- 
vate and  unrestrained  confidence,  seems  the  most  satisfactory  meth* 
od  of  supplying  that  portion  of  his  history,  for  which  the  materials 
are  of  too  abstract  a  nature  to  be  adapted  to  historical  narrative. 
The  quotations  must  be  necessarily  limited,  broken,  and  in  some 
cases,  perhaps,  insufficient  to  convey  a  perfect  idea  of  the  writei's 
opinions. 

Relative  powers  op  the  General  and  State  govern- 
ments.— "  With  respect  to  our  State  and  Federal  govemmeDts,  I 
do  not  think  their  relations  correcftly  understood  by  foreigners. 
They  generally  suppose  the  former  subordinate  to  the  laUei.     But 
this  is  .not  the  case.     They  are  co-ordinate  departments  of  one  sim- 
ple and  integral  whole.     To  tHe  State  governments  are  reserved  all 
legislation  and  administration,  in  affairs  which  concern  their  own 
citizens  only,  and  to  the  Federal  government  is  given  whatever  con- 
cerns foreigners,  or  the  citizens  of  other  States ;  these  functions  alone 
being  made  federal*    The  one  is  the  domestic,  the  other  the  for- 
eign branch  of  the  same  government ;  neither  having  control  over 
the  other,  but  within  its  own  department.     There  are  one  or  two 
exceptions  only  to  this  partition  of  power.     But  you  may  ask,  if  the 
two  departments  should  claim  each  the  same  subject  of  power, 
where  is  -the  common  umpire  to  decide  ultimately  between  them  1 
In  cases  of  litde  importance  or  urgency,  the  prudence  of  both  {Arties 
will  keep  them  aloof  from  the  questionable  ground :  but  if  it  can 
neither  be  avoided  nor  compromised,  a  convention  of  the  States 
mast  be  called,  to  ascribe  the  doubtful  power  to  that  department 
which  they  may  think  best." 

Relative  powers  of  each  branch  in  the  General  gov- 
ernment.— "  You  seem  to  think  it  devolved  on  the  judges  to  de- 
cide on  the  validity  of  the  sedition  law.  But  nothing  in  the  con- 
stitution has  given  them  a  right  to  decide  for  the  executive,  moce 
than  to  the  executive  to  decide  for  them.  Both  magistmcies  are 
equally  independent  in  the  sphere  of  action  assigned  to  them. 
The  judges,  believing  the  law  constitutional,  had  a  right  to  pass  a 
sentence  of  fine  and  imprisonment ;  because  the  power  was  pboed 
in  their  hands  by  the  constitution.  But  the  executive,  believing  the 
law  to  be  unconstitutional,  were  bound  to  remit  the  execution  of  it ; 
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because  that  povwr  has  been  confided  to  them  by  the  constitution. 
That  iiBtrument  meant  that  its  co-ordinate  branches  should  be 
checks  on  each  other.  But  the  opinion  which  gives  to  the  judges 
the  right  to  decide  what  laws  are  constitutional,  and  what  not,  not 
only  for  themselves  in  their  own  sphere  of  action,  but  for  the  legisla- 
ture and  executive  also  in  their  spheres,  would  make  the  judiciary  a 
despotic  branch." 

"If  this  opinion  be  sound,  then  indeed  is  our  constitution  a  com- 
plete felo  de  se.     For  intending  to  establish  three  departments,  co- 
ordinate and  independent,  that  they  might  check  and  balance  one 
another,  it  has  given,  according  to  this  opinion,  to  one  of  them  alone, 
the  right  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  government  of  the  others,  and  to 
that  one  too,  which  is  unelected  by,  and  independent  bf  the  nation. 
For  experience  has  already  shown  that  the  impeachment  it  has  pro- 
vided is  not  even  a  scare-crow  ;  that  such  opinions  as  the  one  you 
combat,  sent  cautiously  out,  as  you  observe  algo,  by  detachment,  not 
belonging  to  the  case  often,  but  sought  for  out  of  it,  as  if  to  rally 
the  public  opinion  beforehand  to  their  views,  and  to  indicate  the  line 
they  arft  to  walk  in,  have  been  so  quietly  paired  over  as  never  to 
have  excited  animadversion,  even  in  a  speech  of  any  one  of  the 
body  entrusted  with  impeachment.     The  constitution,  on  this  hy- 
pothesis, is  a  mere  thing  of  wax  in  the  hands  of  the  judiciary,  which 
they  may  twist  and  shape  into  any  form  they  please.     It  should  be 
remembered,  as  an  axiom  of  eternal  truth  in  politics,  that  whatever 
power  in  any  government  is  independent,  is  absolute  also ;  in  theo- 
ry only,  at  first,  while  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  up,  but  in  practice, 
as  fast  as  that  relaxes.     Independence  can  be  trusted  no  where  but 
with  the  people  in  mass.     They  are  inherently  independent  of  all 
but  moral  law." 

Tendencies  to  consolidation,  and  mode  op  resistance. 
— "  I  see  as  you  do,  and  with  the  deepest  affliction,  the  rapid  strides 
with  which  the  federal  branch  of  our  government  is  advancing  to- 
wards the  usurpation  of  all  the  rights  reserved  to  the  States,  and 
the  consolidation  in  itself  of  all  powers,  foreign  and  domestic  ;  and 
that  too,  by  constmctions  which,  if  legitimate,  leave  no  limits  to  their 
power.    Take  together  the  decisions  of  the  federal  court,  the  doctrines 
of  the  President,  [1825]  and  the  misconstructions  of  the  constitution- 
al compact  acted  on  by  the  legislature  of  the  federal  branch,  and  it  is 
but  too  evident,  that  the  three  ruling  branches  of  that  department  are 
in  combination  to  strip  their  colleagues,  the  State  authorities,  of  the 
powers  reserved  by  them,  and  to  exercise  themselves  all  functions,  for- 
eign and  domestic.     Under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  they  as- 
sume indefinitely  that  also  over  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and 
call  it  regulation  to  take  the  earnings  of  one  of  these  branches  of  in- 
d  us  try,  and  that  too  the  most  depressed,  and  put  them  into  the  pock- 
et.? of  the  other,  the  most  flourishing  of  all.     Under  the  authority  to 
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establish  post  roads,  they  claim  that  of  cutting  down  mountains  for  the 
construction  of  roads,  of  digging  canals,  and  aided  by  a  little  sophis- 
try on  the  words  *  general  welfare,'  a  right  to  do,  not  only  the  acts  to 
effect  that,  which  are  specifically  enumerated  and  permitted,  but 
whatsoever  they  shall  think  or  pretend  will  be  for  the  general  wel- 
fare. And  what  is  our  resource  for  the  preservation  of  the  constitu- 
tion ?  Reason  and  argument  ?  You  might  as  well  reason  and 
argue  with  the  marble  columns  encircling  them.  The  representa- 
tives chosen  by  ourselves  ?  They  arc  joined  in  the  combination, 
some  from  incorrect  views  of  government,  some  from  corrupt  ones?, 
sufficient,  voting  together,  to  outnumber  the  sound  parts  ;  and  with 
majorities  only  of  one,  two,  or  three,  bold  enough  to  go  forward  in 
defiance.  Are  we  then  to  stand  to  our  arms,  with  the  hot-headed 
Georgian  ?  No.  That  must  be  the  last  resource,  not  to  be  thouglit 
of  until  much  longer  and  greater  sufferings.  If  every  infraction  ol 
a  compact  of  so  many  parties  is  to  be  resisted  at  once,  as  a  dissolu- 
'tion  of  it,  none  can  ever  be  formed  which  would  last  one  year. 
We  must  have  patience  and  longer  endurance  then  with  our  bretii- 
ren  while  under  delusion ;  give  them  time  for  reflecUon  and  expe- 
rience of  consequences ;'  keep  ourselves  in  a  situation  to  profit  by 
the  chapter  of  accidents  ;  and  separate  from  our  companions  only 
when  the  sole  alternatives  left,  are  the  dissolution  of  our  Union  with 
them,  or  submission  to  a  government  without  limitation  of  powers. 
Between  these  two  evils,  when  we  must  make  a  choice,  there  can 
be  no  hesitation.  But  in  the  mean  while,  the  States  would  be 
watchful  to  note  every  material  usurpation  on  their  rights :  to  de- 
nounce them  as  they  occur  in  the  most  peremptory  terms  ;  to  pro- 
test against  them  as  wrongs  to  which  our  present  submission  shall 
be  considered,  not  as  acknowledgments  or  precedents  of  right,  but 
as  a  temporary  yielding  to  the  lesser  evil,  until  their  accumulation 
shall  overweigh  that  of  separation.  I  would  go  still  further,  and 
give  to  the  federal  member,  by  a  regular  amendnient  of  the  consti 
tution,  a  right  to  make  roads  and  canals  of  intercommunication  bo 
tween  the  States,  providing  sufficiently  against  conupt  practices  in 
Congress,  (logrolling,  &c.)  by  declaring  that  the  federal  proportion 
of  each  State  of  the  monies  so  employed,  shall  be  in  works  within 
the  State,  or  elsewhere  with  its  consent,  and  with  a  due  siUvo  of 
jurisdiction.  This  is  the  course  which  I  think  safest  and  best  ns 
yet." 

Internal  improvement,  constructive  interpret  at  ionj*. 
&c. — "You  will  have  learned  that  an  act  for  internal  improvemeoL 
after  passing  both  Houses,  was  negatived  by  the  President  [1S17.J 
The  act  was  founded,  avowedly,  on  the  principle  that  the  phrase  in 
the  constitution,  which  authorizes  Congress  'to  lay  taxes,  to  pay  the 
debts  and  provide  for  the  general  welfare,'  was  an  extension  of  tbe 
powers  specifically  enumerated  to  whatever  w^ould  promote  the  gen- 
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eral  welfare ;  and  this,  you%now,  was  the  federal  doctrine.  Where- 
as, our  tenet  ever  was,  and,  indeed,  it  is  almost  the  only  land-mark 
which  now  divides  the  federalists  from  the  republicans,  that  Con- 
gress had  not  unlimited  powers  to  provide  for  tiie  general  welfare, 
but  were  restrained  to  those  specifically  enumerated  ;  and  that,  as 
it  was  never  meant  they  should  provide  for  that  welfare  but  by  the 
exercise  of  the  enumerated  powers,  so  it  could  not  have  been  meant 
they  should  raise  money  for  purposes  which  the  enumeration  did  not 
place  under  their  action :  consequently,  that  the  specification  of 
powers  is  a  limitation  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  may  raise? 
money.  I  think  the  passage  and  rejection  of  this  bill  a  fortunate  in- 
cident. Every  State  will  certainly  concede  the  power ;  and  this 
will  be  a  national  confirmation  of  the  grounds  of  appeal  to  them^ 
and  will  settle  for  ever  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  which,  by  a  mere 
grammatical  quibble,  has  countenanced  the  General  government 
in  a  claim  of  universal  power." 

"I  have  for  some  time  considered  the  question  of  internal  im- 
provement as  desperate.     The  torrent  of  general  opinion  seta  so 
strongly  in  favor  of  it  as  to  be  irresistible.     And  I  suppose  that  even 
the  opposition  in  Congress  will  hereafter  be  feeble  and  formal,  unless 
something  can  be  done  which  may  give  a  gleam  of  encouragement 
to  our  friends,  or  alarm  their  opponents  in  their  fancied  security.     I 
learn  from  Richmond,  that  those  who  think  with  us  there,  are  in  a 
state  of  perfect  dismay,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  or  what  to  propose. 
Mr.  Gordon,  our  representative,  particularly,  has  written  to  me  in 
very  desponding  terms,  not  disposed  to  yield,  indeed,  but  pressing 
for  opinions  and  advice  on  the  subject.     I  have  no  doubt  you  are 
pressed  in  the  same  way,  and  I  hope  you  have  devised  and  recom- 
mended something  to  them.     If  you  have,  stop  here  and  read  no 
more,  but  consider  all  that  follows  as  non  avenue,    I  shall  be  better 
satisfied  to  adopt  implicitly  any  thing  which  you  may  have  advised, 
than  any  thing  occurring  to  myself.     For  I  have  long  ceased  to 
think  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  and  pay  little  attention  to  public  pro- 
ceedings.    But  if  you  have  done  nothing  in  it,  then  I  risk  for  your 
consideration  what  has  occurred  to  me,  and  is  expressed  in  the  en- 
closed paper.     Bailey's  propositions,  which  came  to  hand  since  I 
wrote  the  paper,  and  which  I  suppose  to  have  come  from  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  show  aliule  hesitation  in  the  purposes  of  his  party; 
and 'in  that  state  of  mind,  a  bolt  shot  critically  may  decide  the  con- 
test, by  Its  effect  on  the  less  bold.     The  olive-branch  held  out  to 
them  at  this  moment  may  be  accepted,  and  the  constitution  thus 
saved  at  a  moderate  sacrifice.     I  say  nothing  of  the  paper,  which 
will  explain  itself.    The  following  heads  of  consideration,  or  some 
of  them,  may  weigh  in  its  favor :  It  may  intimidate  the  wavering. 
It  may  break  the  western  coalition,  by  offering  the  same  thing  in  a 
difierent  form.     It  will  be  viewed  with  favor  in  contrast  with  the 
Georgia  opposition  and  fear  of  strengthening  that'   It  will  be  aa 
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example  of  a  temperate  mode  of  opposition  in  future  and  similar  ca- 
ses. It  will  delay  the  measure  a  year  at  least.  It  will  give  us  the 
chance  of  better  times  and  of  intervening  accidents ;  and  in  noway 
place  us  in  a  worse  than  our  present  situation.  I  do  not  dwell  on 
these  topics  ;  your  mind  will  develope  them."* 

Domestic  Manufactures. — "  I  have  now  thirty-five  spindles 
a  going,  a  hand  carding-machine,  and  looms  with  the  flying  shut- 
tle, for  the  supply  of  ray  own  farms,  which  will  never  be  relinquish- 
ed in  my  time.  The  continuance  of  the  war  will  fix  the  habit  gen 
erally,  and  out  of  the  evils  of  impressment  and  of  the  orders  of  coun- 
cil, a  great  blessing  for  us  will  grow.  1  have  not  formerly  been  an 
advocate  for  great  manufactories.  I  doubted  whether  our  hibor,  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  and  aided  by  the  spontaneous  energies  of  the 
earth,  would  not  procure  us  more  than  we  could  make  ourselves  of 
other  necessaries.  But  other  considerations  entering  into  the  ques- 
tion, have  settled  my  doubts." 

'*  You  tell  me  I  am  quoted  by  those  who»wish  to  conthiue  our  de- 
pendance  on  England  for  manufactures.     There  was  a  time  when 
1  might  have  been  so  quoted  with  more  candor.     But  within  the 
thirty  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  bow  are  circumstances  chang- 
ed !     We  were  then  in  peace  ;  our  independent  place  among  na- 
tions was  acknowledged.     A  commerce  which  offered  the  raw  ma- 
terial, in  exchange  foi  the  same  material  after  receiving  the  last 
touch  of  industry,  was  w^orthy  of  welcome  to  all  nations.     It  was 
expected,  that  those  especially  to  whom  manufacturing  industry 
was  important,  would  cherish  the  friendship  of  such  customers  by 
every  favor,  and  particularly  cultivate  their  peace  by  every  act  of 
justice  and  friendship.     Under  this  prospect,  the  question  seemed 
legitimate,  whether,  with  such  an  immensity  of  unimproved  land, 
courting  the  hand  of  husbandry,  the  industry  of  agriculture,  or  that 
of  manufactures,  would  add  most  to  the  national  wealth.     And  the 
doubt  on  the  utility  of  the  American  manufactures  was  entertained 
on  this  consideiation,  chiefly,  that  to  the  labor  of  the  husbandman  a 
va:)t  addition  is  made  by  the  spontaneous  energies  of  the  earth  on 
which  it  is  employed.     For  one  grain  of  wheat  committed  to  the 
earth,  she  renders  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  fifty  fold  ;  whereas  to 
the  labor  of  the  manufacturer  nothing  is  added.     Pounds  of  flax,  in 
his  hahds,  on  the  contrary,  yield  but  penny  weights  of  lace.     This 
exchange,  too,  laborious  as  it  might  seem,  what  a  field  did  it  prom- 
ise for  the  occupation  of  the  ocean  ;  what  a  nursery  for  that  class  of 


*  Appended  to  the  above  letter,  is  a  luminonB  and  powerful  instrument,  in- 
tended to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  for  their  adoption,  Mti> 
tied,  "  The  Solemn  Declaration  and  Protest  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
on  the  Principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America^  and  on 
the  Violations  of  them."  The  mode  of  redress  recommended  was  equalij  op> 
posed  to  **  nullification,'*  and  to  pamiTe  acqaietconoe. 
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citizens  who  were  to  exercise  and  maintain  our  equal  rights  on  that 
element !  This  was  the  state  of  things  in  1785,  when  the  Notes  on 
Virginia  were  first  pubUshed ;  when,  the  ocean  being  open  to  all 
nations,  and  their  common  right  in  it  acknowledged  and  exercised 
under  regulations  sanctioned  by  the  assent  and  usage  of  all,  it  was 
thought  that  the  doubt  might  claim  some  consideration. 

"  But  who,  in  1785,  could  foresee  the  rapid  depravity  which  was 
to  render  the  close  of  that  century  a  disgrace  to  the  history  of  man  ? 
Who  could  have  imagined  that  the  two  most  distinguished  in  the 
rank  of  nations,  for  science  and  civilization,  would  have  suddenly 
descended  from  that  honorable  eminence,  and  setting  at  defiance  all 
those  moral  laws  established  by  tlie  Author  of  Nature  between  na- 
tion and  nation,  as  between  man  and  man,  would  cover  earth  and 
sea  with  robberies  and  piracies,  merely  because  strong  enough  to  do 
it  with  temporal  impunity,  and  that  under  this  disbandment  of  na- 
tions from  social  order,  we  should  have  been  despoiled  of  a  thousand 
ships,  and  have  thousands  of  our  citizens  reduced  to  Algerine  slav- 
ery.   Yet  all  this  has  taken  place.     The  British  interdicted  to  our 
vessels  all  harbors  of  the  globe,  A^nthout  having  fiist  proceeded  to 
some  one  of  hers,  there  paid  a  tribute  proportioned  to  the  cargo,  and 
obtained  her  license  to  proceed  to  the  port  of  destination.     The 
French  declared  them  to  be  lawful  prize  if  f  hey  had  touched  at  the 
port,  or  been  visited  by  a  ship  of  the  enemy  nation.     Thus  were  we 
completely  excluded  from  the  ocean.     Compare  this  state  of  things 
with  that  of  '85,  and  say  whether  an  opinion  founded  in  the  circum- 
stances of  that  day,  can  be  fairly  applied  to  those  of  the  present.     We 
have  experienced,  what  we  did  not  then  believe,  that  there  exist 
both  profligacy  and  power  enough  to  exclude  us  from  the  field  of  in- 
terchange with  other  nations.     That  to  be  independent  for  the  com- 
forts of  life,  we  must  fabricate  them  ourselves.     We  must  now  j)lace 
the  manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the  agriculturalist.     The  former 
question  is  suppressed,  or  rather  assumes  a  new  form.     The  grand 
inquiry  now  is,  Shall  we  make  our  own  comforts,  or  go  without 
them  at  the  will  of  a  foreign  nation  ?    He,  therefore,  who  is  now 
against  domestic  manufacture,  must  be  for  reducing  us  either  to  de- 
pendence on  that  foreign  nation,  or  to  be  clothed  in  skins,  and  to 
live  like  wild  beasts  in  dens  and  caverns.     I  am  not  one  of  these. 
Experience  has  taught  me  that  manufactures  are  now  as  necessary 
to  our  independence  as  to  our  comfort ;  and  if  those  who  quote  me 
as  of  a  different  opinion,  wiU  keep  pace  with  me  in  purchasing 
nothing  foreign,  where  an  equivalent  of  domestic  fabric  can  be  ob- 
tained, without  regard  to  difference  of  price,  it  will  not  be  our  fault 
if  "we  do  not  soon  have  a  supply  at  home  equal  to  our  demand,  and 
wrest  that  weapon  of  distress  from  the  hand  which  has,  so  long  wan- 
tonly wielded  it.    If  it  shall  be  proposed  to  go  beyond  our  own  sup- 
ply, the  question  of  '85  will  then  recur,  Will  our  surplus  labor  be 
then  more  beneficially  employed,  in  the  culture  of  the  earth,  or  in 
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the  fabrications  of  art  ?  We  have  tiine  yet  for  consideratioD,  before 
that  question  will  press  upon  us ;  and  the  axiom  to  be  applied  will 
depend  on  the  circumstances  which  shall  then  exist  For  in  so 
complicated  a  science  as  political  economy,  no  one  axiom  can  be 
laid  down  as  wise  and  expedient  for  all  times  and  circumstanceB. 
Inattention  to  this  is  what  has  called  for  this  explanation,  which 
reflection  would  have  rendered  unnecessary  with  the  candid,  while 
nothing  will  do  it  with  those  who  use  the  former  opinion  only  as  a 
stalking-horse  to  cover  their  disloyal  propensitics^o  keep  us  in  eter- 
nal vassalage  to  a  foreign  and  unfriendly  people.*' 

Laboring  Classes,  Agriculture. — "  These  circumstancesi 
have  long  since  produced  an  overchaige  in  the  class  of  competitors 
for  learned  ocaipation,  and  great  distress  among  the  supernumerary- 
candidates  ;  and  the  more,  as  their  habits  of  life  have  disqualified 
them  for  re-entering  into  the  laborious  class.  The  evil  cannot  be 
suddenly,  nor  perhaps  ever  entirely  cured  :  nor  should  I  presume  to 
say  by  what  means  it  may  be  cured.  Doubtless  there  are  many 
engines  which  the  nation  might  bring  to  bear  on  this  object  Pub 
lie  opinion  and  public  encouragement  are  among  these.  The  class 
principally  defective  is  that  of  agriculture.  It  is  the  first  in  utility, 
and  ought  to  be  the  fir^^t  in  respect  The  same  artificial  means 
which  have  been  used  to  produce  a  coni petition  in  learning,  may 
be  equally  successful  in  restoring  agriculture  to  its  primary  dignity 
in  the  eyes  of  men.  It  is  a  science  of  the  very  first  order.  It  counts 
among  its  handmaids  the  most  respectable  sciences,  such  as  Chem- 
istry, Natural  Philosophy,  Mechanics,  Mathematics  generally,  Nat- 
ural History,  Botany.  In  every  College  and  University,  a  profes- 
sorship of  agriculture,  and  the  class  of  its  students,  might  be  honor- 
ed as  the  first.  Yoimg  men  closing  their  academical  education 
withvthis,  as  the  crown  of  all  other  sciences,  fascinated  with  its  solid 
charms,  and  at  a  time  when  they  are  to  choose  an  occupation,  in- 
stead of  crowding  the  other  classes,  would  return  to  the  farms  of 
their  fathers,  their  own,  or  those  of  others,  and  replenish  and  invig- 
orate a  calling,  now  languishing  under  contempt  and  oppression. 
The  charitable  schools,  instead  of  storing  their  pupils  with  a  lore 
which  the  present  state  of  society  does  not  call  for,  converted  into 
flchools  of  agriculture,  might  restore  them  to  that  branch,  qualified 
to  enrich  and  honor  themselves,  and  to  increase  the  productions  of 
the  nation  instead  of  consuming  them.  A  gradual  abolition  of  the 
useless  offices,  so  much  accumulated  in  all  governments,  might 
close  this  drain  also  from  the  labors  of  the  field,  and  lessen  the  bur- 
thens imposed  on  them.  By  these,  and  the  beUer  means  which 
will  occur  to  others,  the  surcharge  of  the  learned,  might  in  time  be 
drawn  off  to  recruit  the  laboring  class  of  citizens,  the  sum  of  ind»- 
try  be  increased,  and  that  of  misery  diminished." 

National  Bank. — "  From  a  passage  in  the  letter  of  the  Presi- 
dent, I  observe  an  idea  of  establishing  a  branch  bank  of  the  United 
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Stales  in  New  Orleans.    This  institution  is  one  of  the  most  deadly 
hostility  existing,  against  the  principles  and  form  of  our  constitu- 
tion.   The  nation  is,  at  this  time,  so  strong  and  united  in  its  senti- 
ments, that  it  cannot  be  shaken  at  this  moment.     But  suppose  a  se- 
ries of  untoward  events  should  occur,  sufficient  to  bring  into  doubt 
the  competency  of  a  republican  government  to  meet  a  crisis  of  great 
danger,  or  to  unhinge  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  public 
functionaries  ;  an  institution  like  this,  penetrating  by  its  branches 
every  part  of  the  Union,  acting  by  command  and  in  phalanx,  may, 
in  a  critical  moment,  upset  the  government.  .  I  deem  no  govern- 
ment safe  which  is  under  the  vassalage  of  any  self-constituted  au- 
thorities, or  any  other  authority  than  that  of  the  nation,  or  its  regu- 
lar functionaries.     What  an  obstruction  could  not  this  bank  of  the 
United  States,  with  all  its  branch  banks,  be  in  time  of  war  ?    It 
might  dictate  to  us  the  peace  we  should  accept,  or  withdraw  its  aids. 
I  Ought  we  then  to  give  further  growth  to  an  institution  so  powerful, 
so  hostile  ?     That  it  is  so  hostile  we  know,  1.  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  the  persons  composing  the  body  of  directors  in  ev- 
ery bank,  principal  or  branch  ;  and  those  of  most  of  the  stock-hold- 
ers :  2.  b&ax  their  opposition  to  the  measures  and  principles  of  the 
government,  and  to  the  election  of  those  friendly  to  them :  and,  3, 
from  the  sentiments  of  the  newspapers  they  support.     Now,  while 
we  are  strong,  it  is  the  greatest  duty  we  owe  to  the  safety  of  our  con- 
Htitution,  to  bring  this  powerful  enemy  to  a  perfect  subordination  un- 
der its  authorities.     The  first  measure  would  be  to  reduce  them  to 
an  equal  footing  only  with  other  banks,  as  to  the  favors  of  the  gov- 
ernment.    But,  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  a  general  combination 
oi  the  banks  against  us,  in  a  critical  emergency,  could  we  not  make 
a  beginning  towards  an  independent  use  of  our  own  money,  to- 
wards holding  our  own  bank  in  all  the  deposits  where  it  is  received, 
and  letting  the  Treasurer  giv^  his  draft  or  note  for  payment  at  any 
particular  place,  which,  in  a  well  conducted  government,  ought  to 
have  as  much  credit  as  any  private  draft,  or  bank  note,  or  bill,  and 
would  give  us  the  same  facilities  which  we  derive  from  the  banks  ? 
I  pray  you  to  turn  this  subject  in  your  mind,  and  give  it  the  benefit 
of  yoiu'  knowledge  of  details  ;  whereas,  I  have  only  very  general 
views  of  the  subject." 

Political  Parties. — "  I  know  too  well  the  weakness  and  un- 
certainty of  human  reason,  to  wonder  at  its  diflferent  results.     Both 
of  our  political  parties,  at  least  the  honest  part  of  them,  agree  con- , 
Bcientiously  in  the  same  object,  the  public  good  :  but  they  differ  es- 
sentially in  what  they  deem  the  means  of  promoting  that  good. 
One  side  believes  it  best  done  by  one  composition  of  the  governing 
powers  ;  the  other,  by  a  different  one.     One  fears  most  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  people. ;  the  other,  the  selfishness  of  rulers  independent 
of  them.     Which  is  right,  time  and  experience  will  prove.    We 
think  that  one  side  of  this  experiment  has  been  long  enough  tried. 
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and  proved  not  to  promote  the  good  of  the  many  :  and  thai  the 
other  has  not  been  fisiirly  and  suflSciently  tried.  Our  opponents 
think  the  reverse.  With  whichever  opinion  the  body  of  the  na* 
tion  concurs,  that  must  prevail.  My  anxieties  on  this  subject 
will  never  carry  me  beyond  the  use  of  fair  and  honorable  means 
of  truth  and  reason ;  nor  have  they  ever  lessened  my  esteem 
for  moral  worth,  nor  alienated  my  affections  from  a  single  friend, 
who  did  not  first  withdraw  himself.  Wherever  this  has  happened, 
I  confess  I  have  not  been  insensible  to  it :  yet  have  ever  kept  my- 
self open  to  a  return  of  their  justice." 

"  I  learn  from  that  with  great  pleasure,  that  you  have  resolved 
on  continuing  your  iiistory  of  parties.     Our  opponents  are  far  ahead 
of  us  in  preparations  for  placing  their  cause  favorably  before  poster- 
ity.    Yet  I  hope  even  from  some  of  them  the  escape  of  precioa* 
truths,  in  angry  explosions  or  effusions  of  vanity,  which  will  betray 
the  genuine  monarchism  of  their  principles.     They  do  not  them- 
selves believe  what  they  endeavor  to  inculcate,  that  we  were  an  op- 
position party,  not  on  principle,  but  merely  seeking  for  office.    The 
fact  is,  that  at  the  formation  of  our  government,  many  had  formed 
their  political  opinions  on  Ei^ropean  writings  and  practices,  bdicv 
ing  the  experience  of  old  countries,  and  especially  of  England,  abu- 
sive OS  it  was,  to  be  a  safer  guide  than  mere  theory.     The  doctrine;:? 
of  Europe  were,  that  men  in  numerous  associations  cannot  be  re- 
strained within  the  limits  of  prder  and  justice,  but  by  forces  physic- 
al and  moral,  wielded  over  them  by  authorities  independent  of  their 
will.     Hence  their  organization  of  kings,   hereditary  nobles,  and 
priests.     Still  further  to  constrain  the  brute  force  of  the  people,  they 
deem  it  necessary  to  keep  them  down  by  hard  labor,  poverty,  and 
ignorance,  and  to  take  from  them,  as  from  bees,  so  much  of  their 
earnings,  as  that  unremitting  labor  shall  be  necessary  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  surplus  barely  to  sustain  a  scanty  and  miserable  life.   And 
these  earnings  they  apply  to  maintain  their  privileged  orders  in  splen- 
dor and  idleness,  to  fascinate  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  excite  in 
them  an  humble  adoration  and  submission,  as  to  an  order  of  supe- 
rior beings.     Although  few  among  us  had  gone  all  these  lengths  of 
opinion,  yet  many  had  advanced,  some  more,  some  less,  on  the  way. 
And  in  the  convention  which  formed  our  government,  they  endeav- 
ored to  draw  the  cords  of  power  as  tight  as  they  could  obtiiin  them, 
to  lessen  the  dependence  of  the  general  functionaries  on  ttieir  con- 
stituents, to  subject  to  them  those  of  the  States,  and  to  weaken  theii' 
means  q(  maintaining  the  steady  equilibrium  which  the  majority  of 
the  convention  had  deemed  salutary  for  both  branches,  general  and 
local.     To  recover,  therefore,  in  practice,  the  powers  which  the  na- 
tion had  refused,  and  to  warp  to  their  own  wishes  those  actually 
given,  was  the  steady  object  of  tlie  federal  party.     Ouis,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  to  maintain  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  convention, 
and  of  the  people  themselves.    We  believed,  with  them,  thai  man 
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was  a  raticmal  animal,  endowed  by  nature  with  rights,  and  \(ith  an 
innate  sense  of  justice  ;  and  that  he  could  be  restrained  from  wrong 
and  protected  in  right,  by  moderate  powers,  confided  to  persons  of 
his  own  choice,  and  held  to  their  duties  by  dependence  on  his  own 
will.    We  believed  that  the  complicated  organization  of  kings,  no- 
bles, and  priests,  was  not  the  wisest  nor  best  to  effect  the  happiness 
of  associated  man  ;  that  wisdom  and  virtue  were  not  hereditary  ; 
that  the  trappings  of  such  a  machinery  consumed,  by  their  expense, 
those  earnings  of  industry  they  were  meant  to  protect,  and,  by  the 
inequalities  they  produced,  exposed  liberty  to  sufferance.    We  be- 
lieved that  men,  enjoying  in  ease  and  security  the  full  fruits  of  ^heir 
own  industry,  enlisted  by  all  their  interests  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order,  habituated  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  follow  their  rea- 
son as  their  guide,  would  be  more  easily  and  safely  governed,  than 
with  minds  nourished  in  error,  and  vitiated  and  debased,  as  in  Eu- 
rope, by  ignorance,  indigence,  and  oppression.    The  cherishment 
of  the  people  then  was  our  principle,  the  fear  and  distrust  of  them, 
that  of  the  other  party.     Composed,  as  we  were,  of  the  landed  and 
laboring  interests  of  the  country,  we  could  not  be  less  anxious  for  a 
government  of  law  and  order  than  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities, 
the  strong  holds  of  federalism.     And  whether  our  efforts  to  save 
the  principles  and  form  of  our  constitution  have  not  been  salutary, 
let  the  present  republican  freedom,  order,  and  prosperity  of  our  coun- 
try determine.    History  may  distort  truth,  and  will  distort  it  for  a 
time,  by  the  superior  efforts  at  justification  of  those  who  are  conscious 
of  needing  it  most.    Nor  will  the  opening  scenes  of  our  present 
government  be  seen  in  their  true  aspect,  until  the  letters  of  the  day, 
now  held  in  private  hoards,  shall  be  broken  up  and  laid  open  to 
public  view.    What  a.  treasure  will  be  found  in  General  Washing- 
ton's cabinet,  when  it  shall  pass  into  the  hands  of  as  candid  a  friend 
to  truth  as  he  was  himself!    When  no  longer,  like  Caesar's  notes 
and  memorandums  in  the  hands  of  Anthony,  it  shall  be  open  to  the 
high  priests  of  federalism  only,  and  garbled  to  say  so  much,  and  no 
more,  as  suits  their  views  !" 

"  The  Hartford  Convention,  the  victory  of  Orleans,  the  peace  of 
Ghent,  prostrated  the  name  of  federalism.    Its  votaries  absindoned 
it  through  shame  and  mortification  ;  and  now  call  themselves  re- 
publicans.   But  the  name  alone  is  changed,  the  principles  are  the 
same.     For  in  truth,  the  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory  are  those  of  na- 
ture.    They  exist  in  all  countries,  whether  called  by  these  names, 
or  by  those  of  Aristocrats  and  Democrats,  Cote  Droite  and  Cote 
Gauche^  Ultras  and  Radicals,  Serviles  and  Liberals.    The  sickly, 
weakly,  timid  man,  fears  the  people,  and  is  a  tory  by  nature.    The 
healthy,  strong,  and  bold,  cherishes  them,  and  is  formed  a  whig  by 
nature.     On  the  eclipse  of  federalism  with  us,  although  not  its  ex- 
tiactioD,  its  leaders  got  up  the  Missouri  question,  under  the  false 
front  of  lessening  the  measure  of  slavery,  but  with  the  real  view  of 
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producing  a  geographical  division  of  parties,  which  might  insure 
them  the  next  President.  ,  The  people  of  the  north  went  blindfold 
intQ  the  snare,  followed  their  leaders  for  a  while  with  a  zeal  tnily 
moral  and  laudable,  until  they  became  sensible  that  they  were  in- 
juring instead  of  aiding  the  real  interests  of  the  slaves,  that  they 
had  been  used  merely  as  tools  for  electioneering  purposes  ;  and  that 
trick  of  hypocrisy  then  fell  as  quickly  as  it  had  b^n  got  up.  To 
that  is  now  succeeding  a  distinction,  which,  like  that  of  republican 
and  federal,  or  whig  and  tory,  being  equally  intermixed  through  ev- 
ery State,  threatens  none  of  those  geographical  schisms  which  go 
immediately  to  a  separation.  The  line  of  division  now  is  the  pre- 
servation of  State  rights  as  reserved  in  the  constitution,  or  by  strain- 
ed constructions  of  that  instrument,  to  merge  all  into  a  consolidated 
government.  The  tories  are  for  strengthening  the  executive  and 
General  government ;  the  whigs  cherish  the  representative  branch, 
and  the  rights  reserved  by  the  States,  as  the  bulwark  against  con* 
solidation,  which  must  immediately  generate  monarchy." 

Sovereigns  op  Europe. — "When  I  observed,  however,  that  the 
King  of  England  was  a  cipher,  I  did  not  mean  to  confine  the  observa- 
tion to  the  mere  individual  now  on  that  throne,     llie  practice  of 
Kings  marrying  only  into  the  families  of  Kings,  has  been  that  of  Eu- 
rope for  some  centuries.    Now ,  take  any  race  of  animals,  confine  them 
in  idleness  and  inaction,  whether  in  a  sty,  a  stable,  or  a  state-room, 
pamper  them  with  high  diet,  gratify  all  their  sexual  appetites,  im- 
merse them  in  sensualities,  nourish  their  passions,  let  every  tlung 
bend  before  them,  and  banish  whatever  might  lead  them  to  think, 
and  in  a  few  generations  they  become  all  body,  and  no  mind  :  and 
this,  too,  by  a  law  of  nature,  by  that  very  law  by  which  we  are  in 
the  constant  practice  of  changing  the  characters  and  propensities  of 
the  animals  we  raise  for  our  own  purposes.     Such  is  the  regimen 
in  raising  Kings,  and  in  this  way  they  have  gone  on  for  centuries. 
While  in  Europe,  I  often  amused  myself  with  contemplating  the 
characters  of  the  then  reigning  sovereigns  of  Europe.     Louis  the 
XVI.  was  a  fool,  of  my  own  knowledge,  and  in  despite  of  the  an- 
swers made  for  him  at  his  trial.     The  King  of  Spain  was  a  fool, 
and  of  Naples  the  same.  '  They  passed  their  lives  in  hunting,  and 
despatched  two  couriers  a  week,  one  thousand  miles,  to  let  each  oth- 
er know  what  game  they  had  killed  the  preceding  days.     The 
King  of  Sardinia  was  a  fool.     All  these  were  Bourbons.     The 
Queen  of  Portugal,  a  Braganza,  was  an  idiot  by  nature.     And  so 
was  the  King  of  Denmark.     Their  sons,  as  regents,  exercised  the 
powers  of  government.     The  King  of  Prussia,  successor  tothe  great 
Frederick,  was  a  mere  hog  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind.     Gustavns 
of  Sweden,  and  Joseph  of  Austria,  were  really  crazy,  and  Geoige 
of  England  you  know  was  in  a  straight  waistcoat.     There  remain- 
ed, then,  none  but  old  Catharine  who  had  been  too  lately  picked 
up  to  have  lost  her  common  sense.    In  this  state  Bonaparte  found 
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Europe  ;  and  it  wa§  this  state  of  its  rulers  which  lost  it  with  scarce 
a  struggle.  These  aoimals  had  become  without  mind  and  power- 
lesB ;  and  so  will  every  hereditary  monarch  be  after  a  few  genera- 
tioDs.  Alexander,  the  grandson  of  Catherine,  is  as  yet  an  excep- 
tion'. He  is  able  to  hold  his  own.  But  he  is  only  of  the  third  gen- 
eration. His  race  is  not  yet  worn  out.  And  so  endeth  the  book  of 
Kings,  from  all  of  whom  the  Lord  deliver  us,  and  have  you,  my 
Iriendf  and  all  such  good  men  and  true,  in  his  holy  keeping." 

PoRTBAiTURE  OP  WASHINGTON. — "  You  say  that  in  taking 
Oeneral  Washington  on  your  shoulders,  to  bear  him  harmless 
through  the  federal  coalition,  you  encounter  a  perilous  topic  I  do 
not  think  so.  You  have  giyen  the  genuine  history  of  the  course  of  ' 
bis  mind  through  the  trying  scenes  in  which  it  was  engaged,  and  of 
the  seductions  by  which  it  was  deceived,  but  not  depraved.  I  think 
i  knew  General  Washington  intimately  and  thoroughly ;  and  were 
I  called  on  to  delineate  his  character,  it  should  be  in  terms  like 
these. 

*'  His  mind  was  great  and  powerful,  without  being  of  the  very 
first  order  ;  his  penetration  strong,  though  not  so  acute  as  that  of  a 
P^ewton,  Bacon,  or  Locke ;  and  as  far  as  he  saw^  no  judgment  was 
ever  sounder.    It  was  slow  in  operation,  being  little  aided  by  inven- 
tion or  imagination,  but  sure  in  conclusion.    Hence  the  common 
remark  of  his  officers,  of  the  advantage  he  derived  from  councils  of 
war,  where,  hearing  all  suggestions,  he  selected  whatever  was  best ; 
and  certainly  no  General  ever  planned  his  battles  more  judiciously. 
But  if  deranged  during  the  course  of  the  action,  if  any  member  of 
his  plan  was  dislocated  by  sudden  circumstances,  he  was  slow  in  a 
re-adjustment.     The  consequence  was,  that  he  often  failed  in  the 
field,  and  rarely  against  an  enemy  in  station,  as  at  Boston  and  York. 
He  was  incapable  of  fear,  meeting  personal  dangers  with  the  calm- 
est unconcern.    Perhaps  the  strongest  feature  in  his  character  was 
prudence,  never  acting  until  every  circumstance,  every  considera- 
tion, was  maturely  weighed ;  refiraining  if  he  saw  a  doubt,  but,  when 
once  decided,  going  through  with  his  purjiose,  whatever  obstacles 
opposed.    His  integrity  was  most  pure,  bis  justice  the  most  infiexi- 
ble  I  have  ever  known,  no  motives  of  interest  or  consanguinity,  of 
friendship  or  hatred,  being  able  to  bias  his  decision.    He  was,  in- 
deed, in  every  sense  of  the  words,  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a  great 
man.     His  temper  was  naturally  irritable  and  high-toned  ;  but  re- 
flection and  resolution  had  obtained  a  firm  and  habitual  ascendancy 
over  it.     If  ever,  however,  it  broke  its  bonds,  he  was  most  tcemen- 
^dous  in  his  wrath.    In  bis  expenses  he  was  honorable,  but  exact ; 
liberal  in  contributions  to  whatever  promised  utility  ;  but  fix)wning 
and  unyielding  on  all  visionary  projects,  and  all  unworthy  oalls  on 
hift  charity.    Uis  heart  was  not  warm  in  its  aflTections ;  but  he  ex- 
actly calculated  every  man's  value,  and  gave  him  a  solid  esteem 
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proportioned  to  it  His  person,  you  know,  was  fine,  his  stature  esv 
actly  what  one  would  wish,  his  deportment  easy,  erect,  and  noMe  ; 
the  best  horseman  of  his  age,  and  the  most  graceful  figure  that 
could  be  seen  on  horseback.  Although  in  the  circle  of  his  friends, 
where  he  might  be  unreserved  with  safety,  he  took  a  fsee  share  in 
conversation,  his  colloquial  talents  were  not  above  mediocrity,  pos- 
i^essing  neither  copiousness  of  ideas,  nor  fluency  of  words.  In  pub- 
lic, when  called  on  for  a  sudden  opinion,  he  was  unready,  short, 
and  embarrassed.  Yet  he  wrote  readily,  rather  diffusely,  in  an  ea- 
sy and  correct  style.  This  he  had  acquired  by  conversation  with 
the  world,  for  his  education  was  merely  reading,  writing,  and  com- 
mon arithmetic,  to  which  he  added  surveying  at  a  later  day.  His 
time  was  employed  in  action  chiefly,  reading  little,  and  that  only  in 
agriculture  and  English  history.  His  correspondence  became  ne- 
cessarily extensive,  and,  with  journalizing  his  agricultuml  proceed- 
ings, occupied  most  of  his  leisure  hours  within  doors.  On  the 
whole,  his  character  was,  in  its  mass,  perfect,  in  nothing  bad,  in 
few  points  indifferent ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  never  did  na- 
ture and  fortune  combine  more  perfectly  to  make  a  man  great,  and 
to  place  him  in  the  same  constellation  with  whatever  worthies  have 
merited  from  man  an  everlasting  remembrance.  For  his  was  the 
singular  destiny  and  merit,  of  leading  the  armies  of  his  country  suc- 
cessfully through  an  arduous  war,  for  the  establishment  of  its  inde- 
pendence ;  of  conducting  its  councils  through  tlie  birth  of  a  govern- 
ment, new  in  its  forms  and  principles,  until  it  had  settled  down  into 
a  quiet  and  orderly  train  ;  and  of  scrupulously  obeying  the  laws 
through  the  whole  of  his  career,  civil  and  military,  of  which  the 
history  of  the  world  furnishes  no  other  example. 

"  How,  then,  can  it  be  perilous  for  you  to  take  such  a  man  on 
your  shoulders  ?  I  am  satisfied  the  great  body  of  republicans  think 
of  him  as  I  do.  We  were,  indeed,  dissatisfied  with  him  on  his  rati- 
fication of  the  British  treaty.  But  this  was  short-lived.  We  knew 
his  honesty,  the  wiles  with  which  he  was  encompassed,  and  that  age 
had  already  began  to  relax  the  firmness  of  his  purposes ;  and  I  am 
convinced  he  is  more  deeply  seated  in  the  love  and  gratitude  of  the 
republicans,  than  in  the  Pharisaical  homage  of  the  federal  monar- 
chists. For  he  was  no  monarchist  from  preference  of  his  judgment. 
The  soundness  of  that  gave  him  correct  views  of  the  rights  of  man, 
and  his  severe  justice  devoted  him  to  them.  He  has  often  declared 
to  me  that  he  considered  our  new  constitution  as  an  experiment  on 
the  practicability  of  republican  government,  and  with  what  dose  of 
liberty  man  could  be  trusted  for  his  own  good  ;  that  he  was  deter- 
mined the  experiment  should  have  a  fair  trial,  and  would  lose  the 
last  drop  of  his  blood  in  support  of  it  *  *  I  felt  on  his  death 
with  my  countrymen,  that  *  verily  a  great  man  hath  fallen  this  day 
}n  Israel' 
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Progressive   improvement,     popular   rights. — "  Some 
biea  look  at  constitutiond  with  sanctimonious  reverence,  and  deem 
them,  like  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  too  sacred  to  be  touched.     They 
ascribe  to  the  men  of  the  preceding  age  a  wisdom  more  than  hu- 
man, and  ^suppose  what  they  did  to  be  beyond  amendment.  I  knew 
that  age  well:  I  belonged  to  it,  and  labored  with  it.     It  deserved 
well  of  its  countryi     It  was  very  like  the  present,  but  without  the 
experience  of  the  present  >  and  forty  years  of  experience  in  govern- 
ment is  worth  a  century  of  book-reading  :  and  this  they  would  say 
themselves,  were  they  to- rise  from  the  dead.     I  am  certainly  not  an 
advocate  for  frequent  and  untried  changes  in  laws  and  constitutions. 
I  think  moderate  imperfections  had  better  be  borne  with  ;  because, 
when  once  known,  we  accommodate  ourselves  to  them,  and  find 
practical  means  of  correcting  their  ill  effects.     But  I  know,  also, 
that  laws  and  institutions  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind.     As  -that  becomes  more  developed,  more  en- 
lightened, as  new  discoveries  are  made,  new  truths  disclosed,  and 
manners  and  opinions  change  ^with  the  change  of  circumstances, 
institutions  must  advance  also,  and  keep  pace  with  the  times.     We 
might  as  well  require  a  man  to  wear  still  the  coat  which  fitted  him 
when  a  boy,  as  civilized  society  to  remain  ever  under  the  regimen 
of  their  barbarous  ancestors.     It  is  this  preposterous  idea  which  has 
lately  deluged  Europe  in  blood.     Their  monarchs,  instead  of  wise- 
ly yielding  to  the  gradual  changes  of  circumstances,  of  favoring  pro- 
gressive accommodation  to  progressive  improvement,  have  clung  to 
old  abuses,  entrenched  themselves  behind  steady  habits,  and  obliged 
their  subjects  to  seek  through  blood  and  violence,  rash  and  niinous 
innovations,  which,  had  they  been  referred  to  the  peaceful  deliber- 
ations and  collected  wisdom  of  the  nation,  would  have  been  put  into 
acceptable  and  salutary  forms.     Let  us  follo\v  no  such  examples, 
nor  weakly  believe  that  one  generation  is  not  as  capable  as  anoth- 
er of  taking  care  of  itself,  and  of  ordering  its  own  aflfairs.     Let  us, 
as  our  sister  States  have  done,  avail  ourselves  of  our  reason  and  ex- 
perience, to  correct  the  crude  essays  of  our  first  and  unexperienced, 
although  wise,  virtuous,  and  well-meaning  councils.     And,  lastly, 
let  us  provide  in  our  constitution  for  its  revision  at  stated  periods. 
What  these  periods  should  be,  nature  herself  indicates.     By  the  Eu- 
ropean tables  of  mortality,  of  the  adults  living  at  any  one  moment 
of  time,  a  majority  will  be  dead  in  about  nineteen  years.     At  the 
end  of  that  period,  then,  a  new  majority  is  come  into  place  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  a  new  generation.     Each  generation  is  as  independent 
of  the  one  preceding,  as  that  was  of  all  which  had  gone  before.     It 
has,  then,  like  them,  a  right  to  choose  for  itself  the  form  of  govern- 
ment it  believes  most  promotive  of  its  own  happiness  ;  consequent- 
ly, to  accommodate  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  finds  itself,  that 
received  from  its  predecessors  :  and  it  is  for  the  peace  and  good  of 
mankind,  that  a  solemn  opportunity  of  doing  this  every  nineteen 
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or  twenty  yeans,  should  be  provided  by  the  coDstitutioD ;  so  that  it 
may  be  handed  on,  with  periodical  repairs,  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, to  the  end  of  time,  if  any  thing  human  can  so  long  endure. 
It  is  now  forty  years  since  the  constitution  of  Virginia  was  formed. 
The  same  tables  inform  us,  that,  within  that  period,  two  thirds  of 
the  adults  then  living  are  now  dead.  Have  then  the  remaining 
third,  even  if  they  had  the  wish,  the  right  to  hold  in  obedience  to 
their  will,  and  to  laws  heretofore  made  by  them,  the  other  two 
thirds,  who,  with  themselves,  compose  the  present  mass  of  adults  7 
If  they  have  not,  who  has  ?  The  dead  ?  But  the  dead  have  no 
rights.  They  are  nothing ;  and  nothing  cannot  own  something. 
Where  there  is  no  substance,  there  can  be  no  accident.  This  cor- 
poreal globe,  and  every  thing  upon  it,  belong  to  its  present  corpore- 
al inhabitants,  during  their  generation.  They  alone  have  a  right 
*  to  direct  what  is  the  concern  of  themselves  alone,  and  to  declare  the 
law  of  that  direction :  and  this  dcclairation  can  only  be  made  by 
their  majority.  That  majority,  then,  has  a  right  to  depute  repre- 
sentatives to  a  convention,  and  to  ^ake  the  constitution  what  they 
think  will  be  best  for  themselves.  *  *  If  this  avenue  be  shut  to 
the  call  of  sufferance,  it  will  make  itself  heard  through  that  of  force, 
and  we  shall  go  on,  as  other  nations  are  doing,  in  the  endless  circle 
of  oppression,  rebellion,  reformation ;  and  oppression,  rebellion,  re- 
formation, again  ;  and  so  on,  for  ever." 

Missouri  question. — "  I  had  for  a  long  time  ceased  to  read 
newspapers,  or  pay  any  attention  to  public  affairs,  confident  they 
were  in  good  hands,  and  content  to  be  a  passenger  in  our  bark  to 
the  shore  from  which  I  am  not  distant.  But  this  momentous  ques- 
tion, like  a  fire-bell  in  the  night,  awakened  and  filled  me  with  ter- 
ror. I  considered  it  at  once  as  the  knell  of  the  Union.  It  is  hush- 
ed, indeed,  for  the  moment.  But  this  is  a  reprieve  only,  not  a  final 
sentence.  A  geographical  line,  coinciding  with  a  marked  principle, 
moral  and  political,  once  conceived  and  held  up  to  the  angry  pas- 
sions of  men,  will  never  be  obliterated  ;  and  every  new  irration  will 
mark  it  deeper  and  deeper.  I  can  say,  with  conscious  truth,  that 
there  is  not  a  man  on  earth  who  would  sacrifice  more  than  I  would 
to  relieve  us  from  this  heavy  reproach,  in  any  practicable  way. 
The  c.essiqn  of  that  kind  of  property  (for  so  it  is  misnamed)  is  a  bag- 
atelle which  would  not  cost  me  a  second  thought,  if,  in  that  way,  a 
general  emancipation  and  expatriation  could  be  effected  :  and, 
gradually,  and  with  due  sacrifices,  I  think  it  might  be.  But  as  it  is, 
we  have  .the  wolf  by  the  ears,  and  we  can  neither  hold  him,  nor 
safely  let  him  go.  Justice  is  in  one  scale,  and  self-preservation  in 
the  other.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  as  the  passage  of  slaves 
from  one  State  to  another,  would  not  make  a  slave  of  a  single  human 
being  who  would  not  be  so  without  it,  so  their  diffusion  over  a  great- 
er surface  would  make  them  individually  happier,  and  proportion- 
ally facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  their  emancipation,  by  divid- 
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iug  the  burthea  on  a  greater  number  of  coadjutors.  An  abstineqce,' 
too,  from  this  act  of  power,  would  remove  the  jealousy  excited  by 
the  undertaking  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  condition  of  the  differ- 
ent descriptions  of  men  composing  a  State.  This  certainly  is  the 
exclusive  right  of  every  State,  which  nothing  in  the  constitution 
has  taken  from  them,  and  given  to  the  General  government. 
Could  Congress,  for  example,  say,  that  the  non-freemen  of  Connec- 
ticut shaH  be  freemen,  or  that  they  shall  not  emigrate  into  any  oth- 
er State  ? 

"  I  regret  that  I  am  now  to  die  in  the  belief,  that  the  useless  sac- 
iKioe  of  themselves  by  the  generation  of  1776,  to  accjuire  self-gov- 
ernment and  happiness  to  their  country,  is  to  be  throw^n  away  by  the 
unwise  and  unworthy  passions  of  their  sons,  and  that  my  only  con- 
solation is  to  he,  that  I  live  not  to  weep  over  it.  If  they  would  but 
dispassionately  weigh  the  blessings  they  will  throw  away,  against 
an  abstract  principle  more  likely  to  be  effected  by  imion  than  by 
scission,  they  would  pause  before  they  would  perpetrate  this  act  of 
suicide  on  themselves,  and  of  treason  against  the  hopes  of  the  world. 
To  yourself,  as  the  faithful  advocate  of  the  Union,  I  tender  the  of- 
fering of  my  high  esteem  and  respect."' 

On  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being. — "  I  think  that  ev- 
ery Christian  sect  gives  a  great  handle  to,  atheism  by  tJieir  general 
dogma,  that,  without  a  revelation,  there  would  not  be  sufficient  proof 
of  the  being  of  a  God.     Now  one'  sixth  of  mankind  only  are  sup- 
posed to  be  Christians  :  the  other  five  sixths  then,  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelation,  are  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  of  a  God  !    This  gives  completely  a  gain  de 
cause  to  the  disciples  of  Ocellus,  Timaeus,   Spinosa,  Diderot,  and 
D'Holbach.     The  argument  which  they  rest  on  as  triumphant  and 
unanswerable  is,  that  in  every  hypothesis  of  cosmogony,  you  must 
admit  an  eternal  pre-exist^nce  of  something  ;  and  according  to  the 
rule  of  sound  philosophy,  you  are  never  to  employ  two  principles  to 
solve  a  difficulty  when  one  will  suffice.     They  say  then,  that  it  is 
more  simple  to  believe  at  once  in  the  eternal  pre-cxistence  of  the 
world,  as  it  is  now  going  on,  and  may  for  ever  go  on  by  the  princi- 
ple of  reproduction  which  we  see  and  witness,  than  to  believe  in  the 
eternal  pre-existence  of  an  ulterior  cause,  or  creator  of  the  world,  a 
being  whom  we'  see  not  and  know  not,  of  whose  form,  substance, 
and  mode,  or  place  of  existence,  or  of  action,  no  sense  informs  us, 
no  power,  of  the  mind  enables  us  to  deUneate  or  comprehend.     On  . 
the  contrary,  I  hold  (without  appeal  to  revelation,)  that  when  we 
take  a  view  of  the  universe,  in  its  parts,  general  or  particular,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  human  mind  not  to  perceive  and  feel  a  conviction 
of  design,  consummate  6kill,  and  indefinite  power  in  every  atom  of 
its  composition.     The  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  so  exact- 
ly held  in  their  course  by  the  balance  of  centrifiigal  and  centripetal 
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forces  ;  the  structure  of  our  earth  itself,  with  its  distribution  of  lands* 
waters,  and  atmosphere  ;  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  examined  in 
all  their  minutest  particles  ;  insects,  mere  atoms  of  life,  yet  as  per* 
fectly  organized  as  man  or  mammoth  ;  the  mineral  substances, 
their  generation  and  uses  ;  it  is  impossible,  I  say,  for  the  human 
mind  not  to  believe,  that  there  is  in  all  this,  design,  cause,  and  effect, 
up  to  an  ultimate  cause,  a  fabricator  of  all  things  from  matter  and 
motion,  their  preserver  and  regulator  while  permitted  to  exist  in 
their  present  forms,  and  their  regenerator  into  new  and  other  forms. 
We  see,  too,  evident  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  a  superintending  pow- 
er, to  maintain  the  universe  in  its  course  and  order.    Stars,  well 
known,  have  disappeared,  new  ones  have  come  into  view ;  comets, 
in  their  incalculable  courses,  may  run  foul  of  suns  and  planets,  and 
require  renovation  under  other  laws  ;  certain  races  of  animals  aie 
become  extinct ;  and  were  there  no  restoring  power,  all  eliisCences 
might  extinguish  successively,  one  by  one,  untu  all  should  be  redu- 
cedf  to  a  shapeless  chaos.    So  irresistible  are  these  evidences  of  an 
intriiigent  and  powerful  agent,  that,  of  the  infinite  numbers  of  men 
who  have  existed  through  all  time,  they  have  believed,  in  the  pro- 
portion  of  a  milUon  at  least  to  a  unit,  in  the  hypothesis  of  an  eternal 
pre^ejristence  of  a  creator,  rather  than  in  that  of  a  self-existent  uni- 
verse.   Surely  this  unanimous  sentiment  renders  this  more  proba- 
ble, than  that  of  the  few  in  the  other  hypothesis.    Some  eariy 
Christians,  indeed,  have  believed  in  the  co-eternal  pie-exislence  of 
both  the  creator  and  the  world,  wHhout  changing  their  relation  of 
cause  and  effect." 

Religious. — "  The  result  of  your  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  rdi 
gious  reading  in  the  four  words,  '  Be  just  imd  good,'  is  that  in  whict 
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end  in  four  more,  '  Ubi  panisj  ibi  dens?  What  all  agree  in,  is 
probably  right,  what  no  two  agree  in,  most  prdbably  wrong.  One 
of  our  &n-coloring  biogi-aphers,  who  paints  small  men  as  very  great, 
inquired  of  me  lately,  with  real  affection  too,  whether  he  might  con- 
sider as  authentic,  the  change  in  my  religion  much  spoken  of  in 
some  circles.  Now  this  supposed  that  they  knew  what  had  been 
my  religion  before,  taking  for  it  the  word  of  their  priesls,  whom  I 
certainly  never  made  the  confidants  of  my  creed.  My  answei  was, 
<  Say  nothing  of  my  religion.  It  is  known  to  my  iQod  and  mysdf 
alone.  Its  evidence  before  the  world  is  to  be  sought  in  my  life ;  if 
that  has  been  honest  and  dutiftU  to  society,  the  religion  whidi 
has  regulated  it  cannot  be  a  bad  one.' 

^<  Your  recommendations  are  always  welcome,  for,  indeed,  the 
subjects  of  them  always  merit  that  wekome,  and  some  of  them  in 
an  extraordinary  degree.  They  make  us  acquainted  with  what 
there  is  excelleiA  in  our  ancient  sister  State  of  Massachusette^  once 
venerated  and  beloved,  and  still  hanging  on  our  hopes,  fat  what  need 
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we  despair  of  after  the  resurrection  of  GobnecticuC  to  light  and  lib* 
erality.  I  had  believed  that  the  last  retreat  of  monkish  darkness, 
bigotry,  and  abhorrence  of  those  advances  of  the  mind  which  had 
carried  the  other  States  a  century  ahead  of  them.  They  seemed 
still  to  be  exactly  where  their  forefathers  were  when  they  schisma- 
tized  from  the  covenant  of  works  and  to  consider  as  dancrerous  her- 
esies  all  innovations  good  or  bad.  I  join  you,  therefore,  in  sincere 
congratulations  that  this  den  of  the  priesthood  is  at  length  broken 
up,  and  that  a  Protestant  Popedom  is  no  longer  to  disgrace  the 
American  history  and  character.  If  by  religion,  we  are  to  under- 
stand sectarian  dogmas,  in  which  no  two  of  them  agree,  then 
your  exclamation  on  that  hypothesis  is  just,  ^  that  this  would  be 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  if  there  were  no  religion  in  it.'  But 
if  the  moral  precepts,  innate*  in  man,  and  made  a  part  of  his  physi- 
cal constitution,  as  necessary  for  a  social  being,  if  the  subUme  doc- 
trines of  philanthropism  and  deism  taught  us  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
in  which  all  agree,  constitute  true  reUgion,  then,  without  it,  this 
would  be,  as  you  again  say,  '  something  not  fit  to  be  named,  even 
indeed,  a  hell.' 

"  I  beheve  that  he  who  observes  the  moral  precepts,  iu  which  all 
religions  concur,  will  never  be  questioned  at  the  gates  of  heaven,  as 
to  the  dogmas  in  which  all  differ  ;  that,  on  entering  there,  the  Aris- 
tides  and  Catos,  the  Penns  and  Tillotsons,  Presbyterians  and  Bap- 
tists, will  find  themselves  united  in  all  the  principles  which  are  in 
concert  with  the  Supreme  mind.  Of  att  the  systems  of  morality,  an- 
cient and  modem,  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  none 
appears  to  me  as  pure  as  that  of  Jesus." 

On  the  loss  of  friends. — When  you  and  I  look  back  on  the 
country  over  which  we  have  passed,  what  a  field  of  slaughter  does 
it  exhibit  Where  are  all  the  friends  who  entered  it  with  us,  under 
all  the  mspiring  energies  of  health  and  hope?  As  if  pursued  by  the 
havoc  of  war,  they  are  strewed  by  the  way,  some  earlier,  some  later, 
and  scarce  a  few  stragglers  remain  to  count  the  numbers  fallen,  and 
to  mark  yet,  by  their  own  fall,  the  last  footsteps  of  their  party.  Is  it 
a  desirable  thing  to  bear  up  through  the  heat  of  the  action  to  witness 
the  death  of  all  our  companions,  and  merely  be  the  last  victim?  I 
doubt  it.  We  have,  however,  the  traveller's  consolation.  Every 
step  shortens  the  distance  we  have  to  go ;  the  end  of  our  journey  is 
in  sight,  the  bed,  wherein  we  are  to  rest,  and  to  rise  in  the  midst  of 
the  friends  we  ha\e  lost.  ^  We  sorrow  not,  then,  as  others  who  have 
no  hope' ;  but  look  forward  to  the  day  which  'joins  us  to  the  great 
majority.'  But  whatever  is  to  be  our  destiny,  wisdom,  as  well  as  du- 
ty, dictates  that  we  should  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  Him  whose  it  is 
to  give  and  take  away^  and  be  contented  in  the  enjoyment  of  those 
inrho  are  still  permitted  to  be  with  us.  Of  those  connected  by  blood, 
the  number  does  not  depend  on  us.    But  friends  we  have,  if  we  have 
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merited  thein.  Those  of  our  earliest  yeare  stand  nearest  in  our  af- 
fections. But  in  this  too,  you  and  I  have  been  unlucky.  Of  our 
college  friends  (and  they  are  the  dearest)  how  few  have  stood  with 

•  us  in  the  great  poHtical  questions  which  have  agitated  our  country  ; 
and  these  were  of  a  nature  to  justify  agitation.  I  did  not  believe  the 
Lilliputian  fetters  of  that  day  strong  enough  to  have  bound  so  many." 

Advice  ON  THE  studies  of  young  men. — "Moral  Philoeo- 
pliy.     I  think  it  lost  time  to  attend  iectures  on  this  branch.     He 
who  made  us  would  have  been  a  pitiful  bungler,  if  he  had  made 
the  rules  of  our  moral  conduct  a  matter  of  science.     For  one  man 
of, science,  there  are  thousands  who  are  not.     What  would  have 
l^ecome  of  them  ?     Man  was  destined  for  society.    His  morality, 
therefore,  was  to  be  formed  to  this  object.     He  was  endowed  with 
a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  merely  relative  to  this.     This  sense 
is  as  much  a  part  of  his  nature,  as  the  sense  of  hearing,  seeing,  feel- 
ing ;  it  is  the  true  foundation  of  morality,  and  not  the  to  kalon^  truth, 
(fcc,  as  fanciful  writers  have  imagined.     The  moral  sense,  or  con- 
science, is  as  much  a  part  of  man,  as  his  leg  or  arm.     It  is  given 
to  all  human  beings,  in  a  stronger  or  weaker  degree,  as  force  of 
members  is  given  them  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.     It  may  be 
strengthened  by  exercise,  as  may  any  particular  limb  of  i\ie  body. 
This  sense  is  submitted,  indeed,  in  some  degree,  to  the  guidance  of 
reason  ;  but  it  is  a  small  stock  which  is  required  for  this  ;  even  a 
less  one  than  what  we  call  common  sense.     State  a  moral  case  to 
a  ploughman  and  a  professor.     The  former  will  decide  it  as  weH, 
and  often  better  than  the  latter,  because  he  has  not  been  led  astray 
by  artificial  rules.     In  this  branch,  therefore,  read  good  books,  be- 
cause they  will  encourage,  as  well  as  direct  your  feelings.     The 
writings  of  Sterne,  particularly,  form  the  best  course  of  morality 
that  ever  was  written.     Besides  these,  read  the  books  mentioned  in 
the  enclosed  paper:  and,  above  all  things,  lose  no  occask)n  of  ex- 
ercising your  dispositions  to  be  grateful,  to  be  generous,  to  be  char- 
itable, to  be  humane,  to  be  true,  just,  firm,  orderly,  courageous,  &c. 
Consider  every  act  of  this  kind,  as  an  exercise  which  will  strength- 
en your  moral  faculties,  and  increase  your  worth. 

"  Religion.  Your  reason  is  now  mature  enough  to  examine 
this  object.  .  In  the  first  place,  divest  yourself  of  all  bias  in  favor  of 
novelty  and  singularity  of  opinion.  Indulge  them  in  any  other 
subject  rather  than  that  of  religion.  It  is  too  important,  aiid  the 
consequences  of  error  may  be  too  serious.  On  the  other  hand, 
shake  off  all  the  fears  and  servile  prejuc(ices,  under  which  weak 
minds  are  servilely  crouched.  Fix  reason  firmly  in  her  seat,  and 
call  to  her  tribimal  every  feet,  every  opinion.  Questioa  with  bold- 
ness even  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  because,,  if  there  b^  one,  he  must 
more  approve  the  homage  of  reason,  than  that  of  blindfolded  fear. 

*  *    Do  not  be  frightened  from,  this  inquiry  by  any  fear  of  its. 
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consequences.  If  it  ends  in  a  belief  that  there  is  no  God,  you  will 
find  incitements  to  virtue  in  the  comfort  and  pleasantness  you  feel 
in  its  exercise,  and  the  love  of  others  which  it  will  procure  you.  If 
you  find  reason  to  believe  there  is  a  God,  a  consciousness  that  you 
are  acting  under  his  eye,  and  that  he  approves  you,  will  be  a  vast 
additional  incitement :  if  that  there  be  a  future  state,  the  hope  of  a 
happy  existence  in  that,  increases  the  appetite  to  deserve  it :  if  that 
Jesus  was  also  a  God,  you  will  be  comforted  by  a  belief  of  his  aid 
and  love.  In  fine,  I  repeat,  you  must  lay  aside  all  prejudice  on 
both  sides,  and  neither  believe  nor  reject  any  thing,  because  any 
other  person,  or  description  of  persons,  have  rejected  or  l^elieved  it. 
Your  own  reason  is  the  oracle  given  you  by  Heaven,  and  you  are 
answerable  not  for  the  rightness,  but  uprightness  of  the  decision. 
I  forgot  to  observe,  when  speaking  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
you  should  read  all  the  histories  of  Christ,  as  well  of  those  whom 
a  council  of  ecclesiastics  have  decided  for  us  to  be  Pseudo-evangel- 
ists, as  those  they  named  Evangelists.  Because  these  Pseudo- 
evangelists  pretended  to  inspiration  as  much  as  the  othei's,  and  you 
are  to  judge  their  pretensions  by  your  own  reason,  and  not  by  the 
reason  of  those  ecclesiastics.  Most  of  these  are  lost.  There  are 
some,  however,  still  extant,  collected  by  Fabricus,  which  I  will  en- 
deavor to  get  and  send  you. 

"  Travelling.     This  makes  men  wiser,  but  less  happy.     When 
men  of  sober  age  travel,  they  gather  knowledge,  which  they  may 
apply  usefuUy  for  their  country ;  but  they  .are  subject  ever  after  to 
recollections  mixed  with  regret :  their  affections  are  weakened  by 
being  extended  over  more  objects ;  and  they  learn  new  habits,  which 
cannot  be  gratified  when  they  return  home.    Young  men  who 
travel  are  exposed  to  all  these  inconveniences  in  a  higher  degree,  to 
others  still  more  serious,  and  do  not  acquire  that  wisdom  for  which  a 
previous  foundation  is  requisite,  by  repeated  and  just  observations 
at  home.     The  glare  of  pomp  and  pleasure  is  analogous  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  blood  ;  it  absorbs  all  their  affection  and  attention ;  they 
are  torn  from  it  as  from  the  only  good  in  this  world,  and  return  to 
their    home  as  to  a  place  of  exile  and  condemnation.     Their 
eyes  are  forever  turned  back  to  the  object  they  have  lost,  and  its  re- 
collection poisons  the  residue  of  their  lives.     Their  first  and  most 
delicate  passions  are  hackneyed  on  unworthy  objects  here,  and  they 
carry  home  the  dregs,  insufficient  to  make  themselves  or  any  body 
else  happy.     Add  to  this,  that  a  habit  of  idleness,  an  inability  to  ap- 
ply themselves  to  business  is  acquired,  and  renders  them  useless  to 
themselves  and  their  country.     These  observations  are  founded  in 
experience.     There  is  no  place  where  your  pursuit  of  knowledge 
will  be  so  little  obstructed  by  foreign  objects,  as  in  your  own  country, 
nor  any,  wherein  the  virtues  of  the  heart  vnU  be  less  exposed  to  be 
iv'cakened.    Be  good,  be  learned,  and  be  industrious,  and  you  will 
not  want  the  aid  of  travelling,  to  render  you  precious  to  your  coun- 
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try,  dear  to  your  friends,-  happy  within  yourself.  I  repeat  my  auv* 
vice,  to  take  a  great  deal  of  exercise  and  on  foot.  Health  is  the 
first  requisite  after  morality,"* 

Rules  for  the  regulation  of  i^oral  conduct. — "  This 
letter  will,  to  you,  be  as  one  from  the  dead.  The  writer  will  be  in 
the  grave  before  you  can  weigh  its  councils.  Your  afTectionate 
and  excellent  father  has  requested  that  I  would  address  to  you 
something  which  might  possibly  have  a  favorable  influence  on  the 
course  of  life  you  have  to  run,  and  I  too,  as  a  namesake,  feel  an 
interest  in  that  course.  Few  words  will  be  necessary,  witli  good 
dispositions  on  your  part.  Adore  God.  Reverence  and  cherish 
your  parents.  Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself,  and  your  country 
more  than  yourself.  Be  just.  Be.  true.  Murnier  not  at  the  ways 
of  Providence.  So  shall  the  life,  into  which  you  have  entered,  be 
the  portal  to  one  of  eternal  and  ineffable  bliss.  And  if  to  the  dead 
it  is  permitted  to  take  care  for  the  things  of  this  world,  every  action 
of  your  Ufe  will  be  under  my  regard.     Farewell."t 

"  The  Portrait  of  a  Good  Man,  by  the  nio^t  sublime  of  Poets, 

for  your  imitation. 

LoRj>,  who's  the  happy  man  that  may  to  thy  blest  courts  repair  ^ 

Not  stranger  like  to  visit  them,  bat  to  inhabit  there  ^ 

'Tis  he,  whose  every  thought  and  deed  by  rules  of  virtue  moves; 

\Vhose  generous  tongue  disdains  to  speak  the  thing  his  heart  disproves^ 

Who  never  did  a  slander  forge,  his  neighbor's  fame  to  wound ; 

Nor  hearken  to  a  false  report,  by  malice  whispered  round. 

Who  vice,  in  all  its  pomp  and  power,  can  treat  with  just  neglect; 

And  piety,  though  clothed  in  rags,  religiously  respect. 

Who  to  his  plignted  vows  and  trust  has  ever  fimly  stood  ; 

And  though  he  promise  to  his  loss,  he  makes  his  promise  good. 

Whose  soul  in  usury  disdains  his  treasure  to  employ  ; 

Whom  no  rewards  can  ever  bribe  the  guiltless  to  destroy. 

The  man,  who,  by  his  steady  course,  has  happiness  insured. 

When  earth's  foundations  shake,  shall  stand,  by  Providence  secured/* 

"  .4  Decalogue  of  Canons  for  observation  in  practical  life. 

1.  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day. 

2.  Never  trouble  another  for  what  you  can  do  yourself. 

3.  Never  spend  your  money  before  you  can  have  it. 

4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want,  because  it  is  cheap  ;  it  will 
be  dear  to  you. 

5.  Pride  cQsts  us  more  than  hunger,  thirst  and  cold. 

6.  We  never  repent  of  having  eaten  too  little. 

7.  Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do  willingly. 

8.  How  much  pain  have  cost  us  the  evils  which  have  never  hap- 
pened. 

9.  Take  things  always  by  their  smooth  handle. 

10.  When  angry,  count  ten  before  you  speak ;  if  very  angry, 
an  hundred." 

*  Addressed  to  Peter  Carr.  t  To  T.  Jefferson  Smith. 
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Habits  op  living. — "  Your  letter  came  to  hand  od  the  1st  in» 
slant ;  and  the  request  of  the  history  of  my  physical  habits  would 
have  puzzled  me  not  a  little,  had  it  not  been  for  the  model  with 
which  you  accompanied  it,  of  Doctor  Rush's  answer  to  a  similar 
inquiry.  I  Uve  so  much  like  other  people,  that  I  might  refer  to  orr 
dinary  life  as  the  history  of  my  own.  Like  my  friend  the  Doctor, 
I  have  lived  temperately,  eating  little  animal  food,  and  that  not  as 
an  aliment,  so  much  as  a  condiment  for  the  vegetables,  which  con- 
stitute my  principal  diet.  I  double,  however,  the  Doctor's  glass  and 
a  half  of  wine,  and  even  treble  it  with  a  friend ;  but  halve  its  ef- 
fect by  drinking  the  weak  wines  only.  The  ardent  wines  I  can- 
not drink,  nor  do  I  use  ardent  spirits  in  any  form.  Malt  liquors 
and  cider  are  my  table  drinks,  and  my  breakfast,  like  that  also  of 
my  friend,  is  of  tea  and  coffee.  1  have  been  blest  with  organs  of 
digestion^  which  accept  and  concoct,  without  ever  murmuring, 
whatever  the  palate  chooses  to  consign  to  them,  and  I  have  not  yet 
lost  a  tooth  by  age.  I  was  a  hard  student  until  I  entered  on  the 
business  of  life,  the  duties  of  which  leave  no  idle  time  to  those  dis- 
posed to  fulfil  them  ;  and  now,  retired,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six,  I  am  again  a  hard  student.  Indeed  my  fondess  for  reading 
and  study  revolts  me  from  the  drudgery  of  letter-writing.  And  a 
stiff  wrist,  the  consequence  of  an  early  dislocation,  makes  writing 
both  slow  and  painful.  I  am  not  so  legular  in  my  sleep  as  the 
Doctor  says  he  was,  devoting  to  it  from  five  to  eight  hours,  accord- 
ing as  my  company  or  the  book  T  am  reading  interests  me ;  and  I 
nevw  go  to  bed  without  an  hour,  or  a  half  hour's  previous  reading 
of  something  moral,  whereon  to  ruminate  in  the  intervals  of  sleep. 
But  whether  I  retire  to  bed  early  or  late,  I  rise  with  the  sun.  I 
use  spectacles  at  night,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  day,  unless  in 
reading  small  print.  My  bearing  is  distinct  in  particular  conver- 
sation, but  confused  when  several  voices  cross  each  other,  which 
unfits  me  for  the  society  of  the  table.  I  have  been  more  fortunate 
than  my  friend  in  the  article  of  health.  So  free  from  catarrhs 
that  I  have  not  had  one  (in  the  breast,  I  mean)  on  an  average  of 
eight  or  ten  years  through  life.  I  ascribe  this  exemption  parUy  to 
the  habit  of  bathing  my  feet  in  cold  water  every  morning  for  sixty 
years  past.  A  fever  of  more  than  twenty-four  hours  I  have  not 
had  above  two  or  three  times  in  my  life.  A  periodical  headachy. 
has  afflicted  me  occasionaUy,  once,  perhaps,  in  six  or  eight  years, 
for  two  or  three  Weeks  at  a  time,  which  seems  now  to  have  left 
me  ;  and,  except  on  a  late  occasion  of  indisposition,  I  enjoy  good 
health ;  too  feeble,  indeed,  to  walk  much,  but  riding  without  fa- 
ti^e  six  or  eight  miles  a  day,  and  sometimes  thirty  or  forty.  I 
may  end  these  egotisms,  therefore,  as  I  began,  by  saying  that  my 
life  has  been  so  much  like  that  of  other  people,  that  I  might  say 
i«^ith  Horace,  to  every  one,  ^Nomine  mutato,  narratur fabula  ae 
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The  limits  to  which  we  are  confined,  are  a  warning  against  an 
extension  of  the  interesting  catal<^e,  or  it  might  he  pursued  indefi- 
nitely, and  with  unvarying  gratification.  The  cabinet  of  the  illus- 
trious recluse,  besides  exhibiting  a  faithful  portrait  of  himself,  con- 
tains the  sublimated  wisdom  of  a  long  life  of  wonderful  experience 
and  opportunities,  accumulated  by  a  mind  eminently  original  and 
contemplative ;  and  opens  an  inexhaustible  store  of  materials  for 
the  Historian,  the  Philosopher,  the  Moralist,  Patriot,  Philanthropist, 
and  Statesman.  His  course  of  life,  while  in  retirement,  was  filled 
with  untiring  activity,  and  unrestrainedly  indulged  in  those  occupa- 
tions, which  were  the  master  passions  of  every  portion  of  it,  read- 
ing, science,  correspondence,  the  cultivation  of  his  farm,  the  endear- 
ments of  family,  and  delights  of  social  intercounse.  He  carried  in- 
to his  retirement  the  same  neatness  and  severity  of  system,  which 
had  enabled  him  to  surmount  with  ease  the  greatest  comj^cation  of 
duties  in  pubUc  life.  He  rose  with  the  sun.  From  that  time  to 
breakfast,  and  often  until  noon,  he  was  in  his  cabinet,  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  epistolary  correspondence.  From  breakfast,  or  noon  at 
latest,  to  dinner,  hewas  engaged  in  his  work-shops,  his  garden,  or 
on  horseback,. funong  his  farms.  From  dinner  to  dark,  he  gave  to 
society  and  recreation  with  his  neighbors  and  friends ;  and  from 
candle-light  to  bed-time,  he  devoted  himself  to  reading  and  study. 
Gradually,  as  he  grew  older,  he  became  seized  with  a  canine  appe- 
tite for  reading,  as  he  termed  it,  and  he  indulged  it  freely,  as  prom- 
ising a  relief  against  the  tedium  senecttUis,  a  '  lamp  to  lighten  his 
path  through  the  dreary  wilderness  of  time  before  him,  whose 
bourne  he  saw  not.'  His  reading  was  of  the  most  substantial  kind, 
chiefly  historical  and  classical ;  his  studies,  philosophical  and  math- 
ematical. Thucidides,  Tacitus,  Horace,  Newton,  and  Euclid,  were 
his  constant  companions.  When  young,  mathematics  was  the  pas- 
sion of  his  life.  The  same  passion  returned  upon  him,  in  his  old 
age,  but  probably  with  unequal  powers.  '  Processes,  he  oomfdain- 
ed,  which  he  could  then  read  off  with  the  facility  of  common  dis* 
course,  now  cost  him  labor  and  time,  and  slow  investigation.'  Yet 
no  one  but  himself  was  sensible  of  any  decay  in  his  intellectual 
energies.  He  possessed  an  uncommon  health,  with  a  constitutional 
buoyancy  unbroken,  and  improved  by  the  salubrity  of  his  mount- 
ain residence ;  and  his  strength,  which  was  yielding  under  the 
weight  of  years,  was  considerably  re-inforced  by  the  activity  of  the 
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.the  course  he  pursued.     "  I  talk  of  ploughs  and  harrows,''  he  wrote 
toa  friend,  "  of  seeding  and  harvesting,  with  my  neighbors,  and  of 
politics  too,  if  they  choose,  with  as  little  reserve  as  the  rest  of  my 
fellow  citizens,  and  feel,  at  length,  the  blessing  of  being  free  to  say 
and  do  what  I  please,  without  being  responsible  for  it  to  any  mor- 
tal."   A  part  of  his  occupation,  and  one  in  which  he  took  great  de- 
light, wag  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  young  men ;  multitudes  of 
whom  resorted  to  him,  as  to  an  Oracle,  to  imbibe  the  inspirations  of 
his  councils,  and  listen  to  the  incantations  of  his  genius.     They  lo- 
cated themselves  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Charlottesville,  where 
they  were  invited  to  a  free  access  to  his  library,  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  his  counsel,  participated  of  his  cordial  hospitality,  and  made  an 
interesting  part  of  his  daily  society.     ^'  In  advising  the  course  of 
their  reading"  said  he,  "I  endeavor  to  keep  their  attention  fixed  on 
the  main  objects  of  all  science,  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  man. 
So  that  coming  to  bear  a  share  in  the  councils  and  government  of 
their  country,  they  will  keep  ever  in  view  the  sole  objects  of  all  le- 
gitunate  government." 

The  agricultural  operations  of  Mr.  Jefferson  were  conducted  upon 
an  extensive  scale,  and  consequently  engaged  a  great  share  of  his 
attention,  by  no  me£^ns  the  least  pleasantly.     The  domains  at  Mon- 
ticello,  including  the  adjoining  estates,"  contained  about  eleven  thou 
sand  acres,  of  which  about  fifteen  hundred  were  cleared.     In  addi- 
tion to  this,  he  owned  a  large  estate  in  Bedford  county,  by  right  of 
his  wife,  from  which  he  raised  annually  about  40,000  weight  of  to- 
bacco, and  grain  sufficient  to  maintain  the  plantation.     He  visited 
this  estate,  about  seventy  miles  distant,  once  every  year,  which  kept 
bim  from  home  six  or  seven  weeks  at  a  time.     He  had  about  two 
hundred  negroes  on  his  farms,  who  required  a  constant  superinten- 
dance  ;  more  especially,   under  the  peculiar  system  of  agriculture 
pursued  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  which  some  notice  has  heretofore  been 
taken.     But  his  choicest  labors,  in  this  department,  were  bestowed 
on  that  delightful  and  beloved  spot,  where  all  his  labors  were  to 
end,  as  they  had  been  bc<^un.     He  had  reclaimed  its  awful  rugged- 
ness,  when  a  very  young  man,  and  of  its  wilderness  made  a  gar- 
den ;   and  now,  in  his  old  age,  he  returned,  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  early  efforts,  to  the  further  development  and  improvement  of^ 
the   natural  beauties  of  a  site,  whose  bold  and  gigantic  features, 

whose  far-reaching  prospects,  whose  tranquil  and  immovable  brow 
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amidst  the  agitations  of  the  s^orm  below,  were  emineatly  in  unisoo 
with  the  elements  of  his  character.  A  more  patticUlar  description 
of  this  celebrated  seat  may  not  be  unedifying  to  the  majority  of  read> 
-ers. 

MoNTicELLo  is  derived  from  the  Italian,  and  announces  the 
owi!fer's  attachtnent,  at  once,  to  that  beautiful  language,  and  to  the 
fine  arts,  of  which  Italy  is  both  the  cradle,  and  the  favorite  abode. 
It  signifies  4ittle  mountain,' — modest  title  for  a  bold  and  isolated  em- 
inence, which  rises  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sui  rounding  country.^ 
and  commands  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  variegated  prospects 
in  the  world.     The  base  of  the  mountain^  which  is  washed  by  the 
Ravanna,  exceeds  a  mile  in  diameter ;  and  its  sides  are  encompass- 
ed by  four  parallel  roads,  sweeping  round  it  at  equal  distances,  and 
so  connected  with  each  other  by  easy  ascents,  as  to  afford,  when  com* 
pleted,  a  level  carriage-way  of  almost  seven  miles.     The  whole 
mountain,  with  the  exception  of  the  summit,  is  covered  with  a  dense 
and  lofty  forest.     On  the  top  is  an  elliptic  plain,  of.about  ten  acres, 
formed  by  the  hand  of  art  cutting  down  the  apex  of  the  mountain ; 
and,  in  its  richly  cultivated  aspect,  contrasting  |)owerfully  with  the 
unreclaimed  and  wild  magnificence  of  the  subjacent  world.    This 
extensive  artificial  level  is  laid  out  in  a  beautiful  lawn,  broken  only 
by  lofty  weeping  willows,  poplars,  acacias,  catalpas  and  other  trees 
of  foreign  growth,  distributed  at  such  distances,  as'  not  to  obstruct 
the  view  from  the  centre  in  any  direction.     On  the  WesI,  stretching 
away  to  the  North  and  the  South,  the  prospect  is  bpunded  only  by 
the  Alleganies, — a  hundred  miles  distant  in  some  parts, — overreach- 
ing all  the  intervening  mountains,  commanding  a  view  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  looking  down  upon  an  en> 
chanting  landscape,  broad  as  the  eye  can  compass,  of  intermingling 
villages  and  deserts^  forest  and  cultivation,  mountains,  vallies,  rocks 
..  and  rivers.     On  the  East  is  a  literal  immensity  of  prospect,  bound- 
ed only  by  the  rotundity  of  the  Earth,  in  which  ^  nature  seems  to 
sleep  in  eternal  repose,  as  if  to  form  one  of  her  finest  contrasts  with 
the  rude  and  rolling  grandeur  on  the  West.'  *  From  this  grand  point, 
bringing  under  the  eye  a  most  magnificent  panorama,  are  overlook- 
ed, like  pign?ies,  all  the  neighboring  mountains  as  far  as  the  Chesa- 
peake ;  and  the*  Atlantic  itself  might  be  seen  were  it  not  for  the 
greatness  of  the  distance.     Hence  it  was,  that  the  youthful  philoso- 
pher, before  the  Revolution,  was  wont  to  scrutinize  the  motions  of 
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the  planets,  with  the  mightier  revolutions  of  the  celestial  sphere ;  and 
to  witness  that  phenomenon  so  interestingly  described  in  his  Notes 
on  Virginia,  as  amang  the  sublimest  of  Nature's  operations,  the 
looming  of  the  distant  mountains.     From  this  elevated  seat  he  was 
wont  to  enjoy  those  scenes  to  which  he  reverted  with  so  much  fond- 
ness and  enthusiasm,  while  in  France  :  **  And  our  own  dear  Mon- 
ticello;  where  has  nature  spread  so  rich  a  mantle  under  the  eye  ? 
— mountains,  forests,  rocks,  rivers.     With  what  majesty  do  we 
there  ride  above  the  storms !     How  sublime  to  look  down  into  the 
work-house  of  Nature^  to  see  her  clouds,  hail,  snow,  rain,  thunder, 
all  fabricated  at  our  feet !  and  the  glorious  sun  when  riding  as  if 
out  of  a  distant  water^  just  gilding  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and 
giving  life  to  all  nature."     From  this  proud  summit,  too,  ^the  Patri- 
ot,' in  the  language  of  a  visiter,  *  could  look  down,  with  uninterrupt- 
ed vision,  upon  the  wide  expanse  of  the  world  around,  for  which  he 
considered  himself  born ;  and  upward,  to  the  open  and  vaulted 
beavens  which  he  seemed  to  approach,  as  if  to  ke^p  him  continual- 
ly in  mind  of  his  high  responsibility.     It  is  indeed  a  prospect  in 
which  you  see  and  feel,  at  once,  that  nothing  mean  or  little  could 
live.     It  is  a  scene  fit  to  nouiish  those  great  and  liigh-souled  princi- 
ples which  formed  the  elements  of  his  character,  and  wasra  most 
noble  and  appropriate  post  for  such  a  sentinel  over  the  rights  and 

itbciin;s  of  t\ian.' 

In  the  centre  of  the  sumtnit  of  this  chosen  eminence   rose  the 

magnificent  Mansion  of  the  secluded  Patriarch.     It  was  erected  and 

furnished  in  the  days  of  his  afiSuence  ;  and  was  such  an  one,  in  all 

respects,  as  comported  with  the  character  and  fortune  of  the  man* 

The  main  structure  is  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  (rom  east  to  west, 

and  above  sixty  in  depth,  from  north  to  south,  presenting  a  front  in 

every  direction.     The  basement  story  is  raised  five  or  six  feet  above 

the  ground,  from  which  springs  the  principal  story,  above  twenty 

feet  in  height,  whereon  rests  an  attic  of  about  eight  feet.     The 

whole  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  dome,  of  twenty  eight  feet  in  diam 

eter,  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  building.     The  principal  front 

faces    the  east,  and  is  adorned  with  a  noble  portico,  ballancing  a 

oorrespondlng  one  on  the  west.     The  north  and  south  fronts  pre- 

feieiit  arcades,  or  piazza?,  und6r  which  are  cool  recesses  that  open  in 

tK>th    cases  on  a  floored  terrace,  projecting  a   hundred  feet  in  a 

straig^ht  line,  and  then  another  hundred  feet  at  right  angles,  until 
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terminated  by  pavilions  of  two  stones  high.  Under  tlie  whole 
length  of  these  terraces  is  a  range  of  one  story  buildings,  in  which 
are  the  offices  requisite  for  domestic  purpose,  and  the  lodgings  of 
the  household  servants.  The  external  of  the  structuie  is  finish- 
ed in  the  Doric  order  complete,  with  balustrades  on  the  top  of  it; 
the  internal,  contains  specimens  of  all  the  difFerent  orders,  except  the 
composite  which  is  not  introduced.  The  hall  is  in  the  Ionic,  the 
dining  room  in  the  Doric,  the  parlor  in  the  Corinthian,  and  the 
dome  in  the  Attic.  Improvements  aud  additions,  l^oth  useful  and 
ornamental,  were  continually  going  on,  as  they  w^ere  suggested  by 
the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  the  owner.  Indeed,  the  whole  building 
had  been  almost  in  a  constant  state  of  re-ediiication,  from  its  ante- 
revolutionary  form,  which  was  highly  finished,  to  the  present  time ; 
"and  so  I  hope  it  will  reniain  during  my  life,"  said  he  to  a  visiter, 
^' as  architecture  is  my  delight,  and  putting  up,  and  pulling  down, 
one  of  my  fjtvorite  amusements." 

On  the  declivities  of  the  mountain  are  arranged  the  dwellings  of 
artificers  and  mechanics  of  every  description,  and  their  work  shops ; 
for  it  was  the  study  of  the  illustrious  proprietor  to  make  himself  per- 
fectly independent.  He  had  his  carpenter's  shop,  his  blacksmitli's 
shop,  cabinet  shop,  &c.  &c.  with  a  complete  suit  of  manufactones 
for  cottons  and  woollens,  grain  mills,  sawing  mills,  and  a  nail  facto- 
ry conducted  by  boys.  His  carriage  was  made  by  bis  own  work- 
men, as  were  also  many  articles  of  his  fine  furniture.  The  fabrica- 
tion with  his  own  hands  of  curious  implements  and  models,  was  one 
of  hb  favorite  amusements. 

On  entering  the  Mansion  by  the  east  front,  the  visiter  is  ushered 
into  a  spacious  and  lofty  hall,  whose  hangings  announce  at  once 
the  character  and  ruUng  passions  of  the  man.  On  the  right,  on  the 
left,  and  around,  his  eye  is  struck  with  objects  of  science  and  taste, 
whose  arrangement  is  so  curious  and  admirable  as  to  produce  a  dra- 
matic effect.  On  one  side  are  specimens  of  sculpture,  in  the  form 
of  statues  and  Inists,  disposed  in  such  order,  as  to  exhibit  at  a  coup 
(Toeil,  the  historical  progress  of  the  art ;  from  the  first  rude  attempts 
of  the  aborigines  of  our  country,  to  the  most  finished  models  of  Eu- 
ropean masters,  particularly  a  bust  of  the  great  Patriot  himself, 
from  the  hand  of  Caracci.  Among  others  are  noticed  the  bust  of  a 
male  and  female  sitting  in  the  Indian  positionjfupposed  to  be  very 
ancient,  having  been  ploughed  up  in  TenniJWfte;  a  full  Icngtii 
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figure  of  Cleopatra,  in  a  reclining  position,  after  she  had  applied  the 
asp;  the  bu3ts  of  Voltaire  and  Turgor,  in  plaister.  His  own  bust 
stands  on  a  truncated  column,  on  the  pedestal  of  which  are  repre- 
sented the  tw^elve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  the  twelve  signs  ol  the  Zodiac. 
On  the  other  side  are  displayed  a  vast  collection  of  specimens  of  In- 
dian art,  their  paintings,  engravings,  weapons,  ornaments,  manu- 
factures, statues,  and  idols  ;  and  on  another,  a  profusion  of  natural 
cariosities,  prodigies  of  ancient  art,  fossil  productions  of  every  de- 
scription, mineral  and  animal,  &c.  &c.  Among  others  are  particu- 
larly noticed  a  perfect  model  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt ;  the 
upper  and  lower  jaw  bones  and  tusks  of  the  mammoth,  advanta- 
geously contrasted  with  tho36  of  an  elephant  along  side  of  them. 

From  the  hall  the  visitor  enters  a  spacious  saloon,  through  im- 
mense folding  doors)  whose  portals  seem  indicative  of  the  disposition 
of  the  m:ister.     In  this  apartment,  the  walls  are  covered  with  the 
modern  productions  of  the  pencil,  of  the  finest  workmanship;  histor- 
ical paintings  of  the  most  striking  subjects  from  all  countries,  and  all 
ages;  scriptural  fmintings,  among  which   arc  the  Ascension,  the 
Holy  Family,  the  Scourging  of  Christ,  and  the  Crucifixion,  by 
their  respective   masters ;  the  portraits  of  distinguished  characters, 
both  of  Europe  and  America ;  with  engravings,  coins,  and  medal- 
lions in  endless  profusion, — all  so  blended  with  the  singular  ele- 
gance and  variety  of  the  furniture  of  the  room,  as  to  produce  an 
enchanting  effect.     Here,  and  in  the  other  rooms,  are  the  portraits 
o(  Bacon?  Newton,  and  Locke,  his  trinity  of  the  three  greatest 
men  the  world  had  ever  produced ;'  of  Columbus,  Vespucius,  Cor- 
tez,  Magellan,  Raleigh;  of  Franklin,   Washington,  La  Fayette, 
Adams,  Madison,  Rittcnhouse,  Paine,  and  many  other  remarkable 
men.     Here,  too,  are  the  busts  of  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  plac- 
ed on  pedestals,  each  side  of  the  door  of  entrance. 

The  whole  of  the  southern  wing  is  occupied  by  the  Library,  Cab- 
inet, and  chamber  of  Mr.  Jefferson.     The  library  is  divided  into 
three  apartments,  opening  into  each  other,  the  walls  of  which  are 
covered  with  books  and  maps.     It  contained,  at  one  time,  the  great- 
est private  collection  of  books  ever  known  in  the  United  States,  and 
incomparably  the  most  valuable,  from  the  multitude  of  rare  works, 
and  the  general  superiority  of  the  editions.     He  had  been  fifty 
years   enriching  and  '  perfecting  his  assortment,  omitting  no  pains, 

opportunities,  or  expense.    While  in  Paris  he  devoted  every  after- 
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noon  he  was  dbengaged,  for  a  summer  or  two^  in  examining  the 
principal  bookstores,  and  putting  by  every  thing  which  related  to 
America,  with  whatever  was  valuable  in  the  sciences.     Besides  this 
he  had  standing  orders,  during  the  whole  time  he  was  in  Europe, 
in  its  principal  bookmarts,  for  all  such  works  as  could  not  be  found 
in  Paris.    After  the  conflagration  of  Washington  in  the  last  war, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  library,  he  sold  about  ten  thousand  vol- 
umes  to  the  government,  '^to  replace  the  devastations  of  British 
vandalism,"  as  he  indignantly  characterised  (he  licentious  transac- 
tion. *  Confiding  in  the  honor  of  Congress,  he  made  a  tender  of 
them  to  the  government,  at  their  own  price.    The  consequence 
was,  that  he  obtained  but  about  twenty  four  thousand  dollars  for 
what  was  worth  more  than  three  times  that  sum,  at  the  London  pn> 
ces.     In  his  cabinet,  he  is  sunouuded  with  several  hundred  of  his 
favorite  authors,  lying  near  at  hand,  with  every  accommodation  and 
luxury  which  ease  or  taste  could  require.    This  apartment  opened 
into  a  green-house,  filled  with  a  collection  of  the  most  rare  plants ; 
and.  he  was  seldom  without  some  geranium  or  other  plant  beside 
him.     Connected  with  his  study  were  extensive  apparatuses  for 
mathematical,  philosophical,  and  optical  purposes.     It  was  suppos- 
ed there  was  no  private  gentleman  in  the  world  in  possession  of  so 
perfect  and  complete  a  scientific,  useful,  and  ornamental  coUection 
as  Mr.  Jefferson. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  representation  of  a  patriarchal  Seal  and 
appendages,  whose  just  celebrity  has  attracted  the  wayfarer  of  ever)- 
land,  and  led  him  in  wonder  on  retiring  from  it.  But  who  shall 
describe  its  great  architect  and  occupant  ?.  No  one  surely,  who 
has  not  met  in  person  his  outstretched  hand,  and  felt  the  warm  and 
eager  welcome  of  his  grasp,  and  thrilled  at  the  intonations  of  his  nie> 
lodious  voice,  and  gazed  upon  the  mellow  enthusiasm  of  his  counte> 
nance,  waving  with  the  light  of  a  boundless  benevolence,  and  the 
chaste  corruscations  of  a  mighty,  refined,* and  well-ballaneed  in- 
tellect. Let  this  delicate  duty,  therefore,  he  discharged  by  adopting 
'  the  record  of  a  distinguished  guest,  whose  genius  had  been  touched 
by  the  influence  of  his  presence : 

'^  While  the  visiter  was  yet  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  these 
treasures  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  he  was  startled  by  the  appioach 
of  a  strong  and  sprightly  step,  and  turning  with  instinctive  rever- 
ence to  the  door  of  entrance,  he  was  met  by  the  tall,  and  aoiinated> 
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and  stalely  figure  of  the  patriot  himself — his  countenance  beaming 
with  iatelligence  and  benignity,  and  liis  outstretched  band,  with  its 
.  strong  and  cordial  pressure,  confirming  the  courteous  welcome  of 
his  li{)B.    And  then  came  that  charm  of  manner  and  conversation 
that  passes  all  description-*so  cheerful — so  unassuming — so  free, 
and  easy,  and  frank,  and  kind,  and  gay — that  even  the  young,  and 
overawed,  and  embarrassed  visiter  at  once  forgot  his  fears,  and  felt 
himself  by  the  side  of  an  old  and  familiar  friend.     There  was  no 
efibrt,  no  ambition  in  the  conversation  of  the  philosopher.     It  was 
as  simple  and  unpretending  as  n>:rture  itself.     And  while  m  this  easy 
manner  he  was  pouring  out  instruction,  like  light  from  an  inex- 
haustible solar  fountain,  he  seemed  continually  to  be  asking,  instead 
of  giving  information.     The  visiter  felt  himself  lifted  by  the  con- 
tact, into  a  new  and  nobler  region  of  thought,  and  became  surprised 
at  his  own  buoyancy  and  vigor.    He  could  not,  indeed,  help  being 
astounded,  now  and  then,  at  those  transcendant  leaps  of  the  mind, 
which  be  saw  made  without  the  slightest  exertion,  and  the  ease  with 
which  this  wonderful  man  played  with  subjects  which  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  considering  among  the  argumenta  crucis  of  the  in- 
tellect.    And  then  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  his  knowledge. 
He  was  a  thorough  master  of  every  subject  that  was  touched. 
From  the  details  of  the  humblest  mechanic  art,  up  to  the  highest 
summit  of  science,  he  was  perfectly  at  his  ease,  and  every  where  at 
home.     There  seemed  to  be  no  longer  any  terra  incognita  of  the 
human  understanding :  for,  what  the  visiter  had  thought  so,  he 
now  found  reduced  to  a  familiar  garden  walk ;  and  all  this  carried 
off  so  lightly',  so  playfully,  so  ^acefuUy,  so  engagingly,  that  be  won 
every  heart  that  approached  him,  as  certainly  as  he  astonished  every 
mind." 

Although  reposing  in  the  bosom  of  his  native  mountains,  and 
happy  in  the  indulgence  of  those  pursuits  and  enjoyments,  from 
which  nothing  but  revolutionary  duties  would  ever  have  separated 
hiai,  his  remote  seclusion  did  not  shield  him  from  those  annoyan- 
ces, which  are  inseparable  from  great  and  virtuous  jenown.     He 
was  persecuted  with  a  perpetual  deluge  of  letters,  of  which  every 
mail  brought  a  fresh  accumulation ;  not  those  from  his  intimate 
friends,  with  whom  he  deUghted  to  interchange  sentiments,  but 
from  strangers  and  others,  "  who"  as  he  said  "  oppressed  him,  in  the 
most  friendly  dispositions,  with  their  concerns,  their  pursuits,  their 
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projects,  inventions,  and  speculations,  political,  moral,  religious, 
ehanical,  mathematical,  historical,  &c,  fee,"  This  drew  upon  him 
a  burden,  which  formed  a  great  obstacle  to  the  delights  of  retire- 
ment ;  for  it  was  a  sacred  rule  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  never  to  omit  an- 
swering any  respectful  letter  received  by  him,  however  obscure  the 
individual,  or  insignificant  the  object.  Happening,  on  one  occasion, 
to  turn  to  his  letter-list,  his  curiosity  was  excited  to  ascertain  the 
number  received  in  the  course  of  a  single  year ;  and  on  counting,  it 
appeared  there  were  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  seven, 
'  many  of  them  requiring  answers  of  elaborate  research,  and  all  to 
be  answered  with  due  attention  and  consideration.'  Taking  an 
average  of  this  number  for  a  week  or  a  day,  and  he  might  well 
compare  his  drudgery  at  the  writing-table  to  ^the  Ufe  of  a  mill- 
horse,  who  sees  no  end  to  his  circle  but  in  death,'  or  to  4he  life  of  a 
oabbage,  which  was  a  paradise  in  contrast.'  For  these  distressing 
intrusions,  however,  not  a  murmur  or  a  querulous  expression  escap- 
ed from  him  in  public ;  and  when  compelled  to  allude  to  them  in 
his  letters  of  friendship,  as  apologies  for  his  apparent  remissness  in 
this  department,  he  would  lament  them  only,  as  '  the  kind  indis- 
cretions which  were  so  heavily  oppressing  the  departing  hours  of 
life.' 

To  his  persecutions  from  this  source,  was  occasionally  super- 
added the  treachery  of  correspondents,  in  the  publication  of  his  let- 
ters ;  which  embroiled  him  with  the  partisans  of  the  adversary 
opinion,  and  subjected  him  to  much  mortification  and  uneasiness, 
when  his  strongest  desire  was  that  of  dying  in  the  goodwill  of  all 
mankind.  Conscious  of  his  own  singleness  anti  honesty,  he  boldly 
and  habitually  trusted  his  fellow-man  ;  'and,  though  often  betrayed, 
he  would  never  surrender  the  happiness  of  this  confidence  but  with 
the  desire  of  existence.  To  the  possession  of  this  felicitous  attri- 
bute, are  to  be  ascribed,  in  great  pait,  the  firmness  and  enthusiasm 
of  that  phalanx,  which,  under  every  pressure  of  injustice,  in  every 
tempest  of  political  dissension,  supported  him  unhaimed  and  tri- 
umphant through  the  focus  of  its  violence.  He,  who  so  fondly 
trusted  others,  was  sure  to  be  trusted  himself.  "  Thus  am  I  situa- 
ted," he  wrote  to  a  friend — "  I  receive  letters  from  all  quarters,  some 
from  known  friends,  some  from  those  who  write  like  friends,  on  va- 
rious subjects.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  Am  I  to  button  myself  up  in 
Jesuitical  reserve,  rudely  declining  any  answer,  or  answering  in 
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!ims  so  unmeaning,  as  only  to  prove  my. distrust?  Must  I  with- 
aw  myself  from  all  interchange  of  sentiment  with  the  world  ? 
cannot  do  this.  It  is  at  war  with  my  habits  and  temper.  I  can- 
)t  act  as  if  all  men  are  unfaithful,  because  some  are  so ;  nor  be- 
ve  that  all  will  betray  me  because  some  do.  I  had  rather  be  the 
tim  of  occasional  infidelities,  than  relinquish  ray  general  confi- 
nce  in  the  honesty  of  man." 

There  is  nothing  nioie  tender  and  beautiful  in  the  history  of  the 
lenient  of  this  great  man,  than  his  eJcertions  to  revive  revolution- 
affections  between  Mr.  Adams  and  himself,  which  had  been  in- 
upted  by  the  intermediate  conflicts  of  political  opinion.  They 
ceased  in  expression  only,  not  in  their  existence  or  cordiality, 
he  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  regarded  the  discontinuance  of 
idly  correspondence  between  them,  as  *  one  of  the  most  painful 
rreuces  in  his  life' ;  with  Mr.  Adams,  they  had  been  affected, 
gh  never  destroyed,  partly  by  the  sanguine  cast  of  his  consti- 
D,  but  principally  by  the  artful  and  imposing  suggestions  of 
)usy.  intriguers,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  perhaps  participated  in 'the 
oneering  activity  and  licentiousness  of  the  contest  which  was 
lirowing  his  admhiistration.  The  injustice  of  this  imputation 
parent  from  the  fact,  that  in  his  niost  confidential  letters,  he 
alluded  to  Mr.  Adams  with  personal  disrespect,  and  eves 
bu  the  errors  of  his  administration  upon  his  ministers  and  ad- 
not  upon  him.  An  affecting  instance  of  magnanimity  to- 
his  competitor,  has  been  recorded  of  him  by  a  political  oppp- 
vvho  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene.  In  Virginia,  where 
position  to  the  federal  ascendency  ran  high,  the  younger  spir- 
he  day,  catching  their  tone  from  the  pubHc  journals,  imputed 
Adams,  on  various  occasions,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Jcffer- 
on coaled  design  to  overturn  the  Republic,  and  supply  its 
ith  a  Monarchy  on  the  British  model.  The  uniform  an- 
Mr.  Jefferson  to  this  charge,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
ird  it,  of  whom  there  are  many  still  hviog,  besides  the  par- 
)aiTator.  It  was  this  :  "  Gentlemen,  you  do  not  know  that 
lere  is  not  upon  this  earth  a  more  perfectly  honest  man 
in  Adams.  Concealment  is  no  part  of  his  character ;  of 
is  utterly  incapable  :  it  is  not  in  his  nature  to  meditate  any 
it  he  would  not  publish  to  the  world.  The  measures  of 
ral  gov^ernment  are  a  fair  subject  for  difference  of  opinion. 
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But  do  not  found  your  opinions  on  the  notion,  that  there  is  the 
smallest  spice  of  dishonesty,  moral  or  political,  in  the  character  of. 
John  Adams:  for' I  know  him  well,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  a  man 
more  perfectly  honest  never  issued  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator. 

When  the  nation,  at  length,  passed  sentence  of  condemnation  on 
the  federal  administration,  the  subsequent  intrigues  that  were  used  to  ' 
discomfit  the  popular  will,  by  the  elevation  of  Burr;  the  unmanly 
attempt  to  extort  capitulary  terms  from  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  the 
scenes  of  midnight  appointment  which  ensued,  compelling  him  to 
act  by  hostile  instruments,  or  incur  the  odium  of  removing  them, 
produced  in  his  mind  a  momentary  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Adams^ 
who  had  been  a  promoter  of  some  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  os- 
tensible agent  of  others.     A  very  little  time  and  reflection,  however, 
oblitemted  every  sentiment  of  displeasure  from  his  mind,  and  restor- 
ed him  to  that  just  estimate  of  Mr.  Adams'  virtues,,  which  a  long 
acquaintance  had  enabled  him  to  establish.     And  his  first  wish, 
on  coming  into  power^  was  to  render  easy  and  dignified  the  retire 
ment  of  his  venerable  rival,  by  the  gift,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  the  most  lucrative  oflBce  in  Massachusetts,  should  it  not  be  deem- 
ed aflfrontive.     But  on  suggesting  it  to  some  republican  member? 
of  the  delegation  from  that  State,  they  were  of  opinion  he  would 
lake  great  oflfence  at  the  offer ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  body  of  re- 
publicans would  consider  such  a  step  at  the  outset,  as  auguring  very 
ill  of  the  course  he  intended  to  pursue.    He  therefore,  abandoned 
the  idea,  but  did  not  cease  wishing  for  some  opportunity  to  renew 
their  friendly  understanding. 

Two  or  three  years  after,  to  wit,  in  1804,  having  had  the  misfor- 
tune, to  lose  a  daughter,  between  whom  and  Mrs.  Adams  there  had 
been  considerable  intimacy,  she  made  it  the  occasion  of  writing  Mr. 
Jefferson  a  letter  of  condolence  ;  in  which,  with  the  tenderest  senU- 
ments  of  concern  for  the  event,  she  avoided  a  single  expression  of 
friendship  towards  himself,  and  even  concluded  it  with  the  wishes 
*  of  her  who  once  took  pleasure  in  subscribing  herself  your  fiiend,*  to 
Unpromising  as  was  the  complexion  of  this  letter,  he  seized  the  par- 
tial opening  which  it  oflered,  to  make  an  effort  towards  removing 
the  clouds  from  between  them.  The  answer  of  Mr.  Jefferson^ 
pressed  the  warmest  sensibilites  for  the  kindness  manifested  towards 
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lis  deparfed  daughter ;  went  largely  into  cxpIaDations  of  the  cir- 
innstances  which  had  seemed  to  draw  a  line  of  separation  between 
icm ;  and  breathed  the  most  fervent  wishes  for  a  reconciliation 
ith  herself  and  Mr.  Adams.  In  conclusion,  he  said:  '^I  have 
us,  my  dear  madam,  opened  myself  to  you- without  reserve,  which 
lave  long  wished  an  opportunity  of  doing  ;  and  without  know- 
f  how  it  will  be  received,  I  feel  relief  from  being  unbosomed. 
id  I  have  now  only  to  entreat  your  forgiveness  for  this  transition 
m  a  subject  of  domestic  affliction,  to  one  which  seems  of  a  dififer- 
aspect.  But  though  connected  with  political  events,  it  has  been 
ved  by  me  most  strongly  in  its  unfortunate  bearings  on  my 
ate  friendships.  The  injury  these  have  sustained  has  been  a 
i^y  price  for  what  has  never  given  me  equal  pleasure.  That 
both  may  be  favored  with  health,  'tranquillity  and  long  life,  is 
jmyer  of  one  who  tenders,  you  the  assurance  of  his  highest  con- 
ation and  esteem."  This  letter  was  followed  by  a  further  cor- 
ndence  between  the  paities,  from  which  soon  finding  that  con- 
on  was  desperate,  he  yielded  to  an  intimation  in  the  last  letter 
rs.  Adams,  and  ceased  from  further  explanations. 
Dg  DOW  retired  ivom  all  connection  with  the  political  world, 
iveiy  ground  of  jealousy  removed,  his  determination,  with  his 

revived  to  make  another  effort  towards  restoring  a  friendly 
standing  with  his  worthy  revolutionary  colleague.  To  this 
i  opened  a  conespondence  with  Dr.  Rush,  a  mutual  friend, 
he  subject ;  to  whom  he  gave  a  history  of  all  that  had  hap- 
between  them  ;  enclosed  to  him  the  late  unsuccessful  cor- 
lence  ;  and  expressed  his  undiminished  attachment  to  Mr. 

with  the  wish  that  he  would  use  his  endeavors  to  re  estab- 
ient  dispositions  between  them.  A  short  time  after,  two  of 
ei-son's  neighbors  and  friends,  while  on  a  tour  to  the  north- 
[J  in  company  with  Mr.  Adams  at  Boston,  and  by  his  invi- 
ssed  a  day  with  him  at  Brainlree.     In  the  freedom  and  en- 

of  the  occasion,  he  spoke  out  every  thing  which  came 
;t,  without  reserve  ;  dwelt  particularly  upon  his  own  ad- 
ioTij  and  alluded  to  his  masters^  as  he  called  his  Heads  of 
jnf,  representing  them  as  having  acted  above  his  control, 
ag'ainst  his  opinions.  Among  other  topic?,  he  adverted 
rincipled  licentiousness  of  the  press  against  Mr.  Jefferson, 
r  always  loved  Jefferson,  aiid  still  love  hhn.' 
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The  moment  Mr.  Jefferson  received  this  intelligence  he  again 
wrote  to  his  friend  Rush  : 

"This  is  enough  for  me.  I  only  needed  this  knowledge  to  revive 
towards  him  all  the  affections  of  the  most  cordial  moments  of  our 
lives.  Changing  a  single  word  only  in  Dr.  Franklin's  character  of 
him,  I  knew  him  to  be  always  an  honest  man,  often  a  great  one, 
but  sometimes  incorrect  and  precipitate  in  his  judgments  :  and  it  is 
known  to  those  who  have  ever  heard  me  speak  of  Mr.  Adams,  that 
I  have  ever  done  him  justice  myself,  and  defended  him  when  sissail- 
ed  by  others,  with  the  single  exception  as  to  his  political  opinions. 
But  with  a  man  possessing  so  many  other  estimable  qualities,  why 
should  we  be  dissocializcd  by  mere  differences  of  opinion  in  politics, 
in  religion,  in  philosophy,  or  any  thing  else.  His  opinions  are  as 
honestly  formed  as  my  own.  Our  different  views  of  the  same  sub- 
ject are  the  result  of  a  difference  in  our  organization  and  experience. 
I  never  wUhdrew  from  the  society  of  any  man  on  this  account,  al 
though  many  have  done  it  from  me  ;  much  less  should  I  do  it  from 
one  with  whom  I  had  gone  through,  with  hand  and  heart,  so  many 
trying  scenes.  I  wish,  therefore,  but  for  an  apposite  occasion  to  ex- 
press to  Mr.  Adams  my  unchanged  affections  for  him.  There  is  an 
awkwardness  which  hangs  over  the  resuming  a  correspondence  so 
long  discontinued,  unle.ss  something  could  arise  which  should  call 
for  a  letter.  Time  and  chance  may  perhaps  generate  such  an  oc- 
casion, of  which  I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  promptitude  to  aviul  my- 
self. From  this  fusion  of  mutual  affections,  Mrs.  Adams  is  of  course 
separated.  It  will  only  be  necessary  that  I  never  name  her.  In 
your  letters  to  Mr.  Adams,  you  can,  perhaps,  suggest  my  continued 
cordiality  towards  him,  and  knowing  this,  should  an  occasion  of 
writing  first  present  itself  to  him,  he  will  perhaps  avail  himself  of  it, 
as  I  certainly  will,  should  it  first  occur  to  me.  No  ground  for  jeal- 
ousy now  existing,  he  will  certainly  give  fair  play  to  the  natural 
warmth  of  his  heart.  Perhaps  I  niay  open  the  way  in  some  letter 
to  my. old  friend  Gerry,  who  I  know  is  in  habits  of  the  greatest  inti- 
macy with  him. 

"  I  have  thus,  my  friend,  laid  open  my  heart  to  you,  l^ecause  you 
were  so  kind  as  to  take  an  interest  in  healing  again  revolutionary 
affections,  which  have  censed  in  expression  dnly,  but  not  in  their 
existence.     God  ever  bless  you,  and  preserve  you  in  life  and  health." 

In  the  course  of  another  month,  these  two  immortal  Patriarchs  of 
the  Revolution  were  affectionately  brought  together,  after  a  ten 
years'  suspension  of  ;ill  friendly  intercommunication.  The  corresn 
pondence  which  passed  between  them,  on  the  restitution  of  their  an- 
cient cordiality,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  affecting  legacies 
ever  bequeathed  to  the  world.  It  has  been  well  desciibed,  as  re- 
sembling more  than  any  thing  else,  one  of  those  conversatidKs  S-!^r  . 
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he  Elysium  of  the  ancients  \Krhich  the  shades  of  the  departed  great 

vere  supposed  to  hold,  with  regard  to  the  affairs  rf  the  world  they 

lad  left.    That  correspondence  was  a  great  sweetener  of  their 

[eparting  years,  blending  the  apothegms  of  Science,  Morality  and 

leligioD,  aad  the  warmest  effusions  of  reciprocal  love  and  admira* 

on,  with  sportive  reraioiscencies  on  their  past  agitations,  rivalries, 

iutual  follies,  mistakes,  and  misconceptions.     And  coming,  as  it 

Id,  from  the  Chiefe  of  the  antagonist  parties  which  have  divided 

le  nation  from  its  birth,  it  reads  an  awful  lesson  of  reprehension 

i  that  fellness  of  party  spirit,  whi^h  has  overspread  the  land  with  a 

ourge  of  dissocialization,  splittiig  neighborhoods  into  repulsive  co- 

'ies  and  combinations,  and  sending  asunder  families  and  friends. 

r.  Jefferson's  part,  or  probacy  the  greatest  portion  of  it,  has  already 

en  given  to  the  world,  and  would  make  a  volume  of  itself.     A 

V  disjointed  fragments,  of  the  personal  and  desultory  kind,  taken 

)miscuously  from  bis  letters  of  different  dates,  are  all  that  can  be 

)ected  to  enter  i^ito  this  general  view  of  the  correspondence. 

^  A  letter  fro^n  you  calls  up  recollections  very  dear  to  my  mind, 
arries  me  back  to  the  times  when,  beset  with  difficulties  and  dan- 
3,  we  were  fellow-laborers  in  the  same  cause,  struggling  for  what 
lost  valuable  to  man,  his  right  of  self-government  Laboring 
av5  at  the  same  oar,  with  some  wave  ever  ahead  threatening  to 
rwhelm  us,  and  yet  passing  harmless  under  our  bark,  we  knew 
how,  we  rode  through  the  storm  with  heart  and  band,  and 
e  a  happy  port.  Still  we  did  not  expect  to  be  without  rubs  and 
unities ;  and  we  have  had  them.  First  the  detention  of  the 
ern  posts :  then  the  coalition  of  Piinitz,  outlawing  our  com- 
e  with  France,  and  the  British  enforcement  of  the  outlawry. 
>ur  day,  French  depredations  :  in  mine,  English,  and  the  Ber- 
nd  Milan  decrees :  now,  the  English  orders  of  council,  and 
iracies  they  authorise.  When  these  shall  be  over,  it  will  be  the 
jssmeut  of  our  seamen,  or  something  else :  and  so  we  have 
on,  and  so  we  shall  go  on,  puzzled  and  prospering  beyond  ex- 
3  in  the  history  of  man.  And  I  do  believe  we  shall  continue 
wl,  to  multiply  and  prosper,  until  we  exhibit  an  association, 
•ful,  wise,  and  happy,  beyond  what  has  yet  been  seen  by  men." 

have  thus  stated  my  opinion  on  a  point  on  which  we  differ, 
ith  a  view  to  controversy,  for  we  are  both  too  old  to  change 
ns  which  are  the  result  of  a  long  life  of  enquiry  and  reflection ; 
I  the  suggestion  of  a  former  letter  of  yours,  that  we  ought  not 
before  we  have  explained  ourselves  to  each  other.  We  acted 
ect  harmony,  through  a  long  and  perilous  contest  for  our  lib- 
ad  independence.     A  constitution  has  been  acquired,  which, 
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though  neither  of  us  thinks  perfect,  yet  both  consider  as  competent 
to  render  our  felbw  citizens  the  happiest  and  the  securest  on  ^^hom 

I  the  sun  has  ever  ehone.     If  we  do  not  think  exactly  alike  as  to  its 

imperfections,  it  raavters  little  to  our  country,  which,  after  devoting 
^  to  it  long  lives  of  disimerested  labor,  we  have  delivered  over  to  our 

successors  in  life,  who  j^ill  be  able  to  take  core  of  it  aod  of  them> 
selves." 

<^I  learned  with  great  regret  the  serious  illness  mentioned  in  your 
letter ;  and  I  hope  Mr.  Rives  vill  be  able  to  tell  me  you  are  entirely 
restored.  Bat  our  machines  have  now  been  running  seventy  or 
eighty  years,  and  we  must  expect  that,  worn  as  they  arc,  here  a 
pivot,  there  a  wheel,  now  a  pinioiv,  next  a  spring,  will  be  ginng 
way ;  and  however  we  may  tinker  them  up  for  a  while,  all  will  at 
length  surcease  motion.  Our  watches,  with  works  of  brass  and 
steel,  wear  out  within  that  period.  Sh«jl  you  and  I  last  to  see  the 
course  the  seven-fold  wonders  of  the  tinios  will  take?  The  Attiia 
of  the  age  dethroned,  the  ruthless  destroyer  cvf  ten  millions  of  the  hu- 
man race,  whose  thirst  for  blood  appeared  unquenchable,  the  great 
oppressor  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  world,  shut  up  within  the 
circuit  of  a  little  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  dwindling  to  the 
condition  of  an  humble  and  degraded  pensioner  o*  the  bounty  of 
those  he  has  most  injured.  How  miserably,  how  uiianly,  has  he 
closed  his  inflated  career !  What  a  sample  of  the  baC^oe  will  his 
history  present !  He  should  have  perished  on  the  swor&9  of  his 
enemies  under  the  walls  of  Paris." 

"You  ask,  if  I  would  agree  to  live  my  seventy  or  rather  seveir.y- 
three  years  over  again  ?     To  which  I  say,  yea      I  think  wit\i  yot. 
that  it  is  a  good  world  on  the  whole ;  that  it  has  been  framed  on  a 
principle  of  benevolence,  and  more  pleasure  than  pain  dealt  out  to 
us.     There  are,  indeed,  (who  might  say  nay)  gloomy  and  hypo- 
chondriac minds,  inhabiumls  of  diseased  bodies,  disgusted  with  the 
present,  and  despairing  of  the  future ;  always  counting  that  the 
worst  will  happen,  because  it  may  happen.     To  these  I  say,  how 
much  pain  have  cost  us  the  evils  which  have  never  happened  !    My 
temperament  is  sanguine.     I  steer  my  bark  with  Hofie  in  the  head, 
leaving  Fear  astern.     My  hopes,  indeed,  sometimes  fail ;  but  not  of- 
tener  than  the  forebodings  of  the  gloomy.     Th^e  aie,  I  acknowl- 
edge, evRn  in  the  happiest  life,  some  terrible  convulsions,  heavy  set- 
offs against  the  opposite  page  of  the  account.     I  have  often  won- 
dered for  what  good  end  the  sensations  of  grief  could  be  int'.^nded. 
All  our  other  passions,  within  proper  bounds,  have  an  useful  object 
And  the  perfection  of  the  moral  character  is,  not  in  a  stoical  apathy, 
80  hypocritically  vaunted,  and  so  untruly  too,  because  impossible, 
but  in  a  just  equilibrium  of  all  the  passions.     I  wish  the  |)athofa>- 
^  gists  then  would  tell  us  what  is  the  use  of  grief  in  the  economy,  and 
of  what  good  it  is  the  cause,  proximate  or  remote," 
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"The  public  papers,  ray  dear  friend,  announce  the  fatal  event  of 
which  your  letter  of  October  the  20th,  had  given  me  ominous  fore- 
boding. Tried  myself  in  the  school  of  affliction,  by  the  loss  of  ev- 
iry  form  of  connection  which  can  rive  ttie  human  heart,  I  know 
ivell  and  feel  what  you  have  lost,  what  you  have  suffered,  are  sUf- 
ering,  and  have  yet  to  endure.  The  sanje  \rials  have  taught  me 
hat,  for  ills  so  immeasurable,  time  and  silence  are  the  only  medi- 
me.  I  will  not,  therefore,  by  useless  condolences,  open  afresh  the 
luices  of  your  grief,  nor,  although  mingling  sincerely  my  tears  with 
oiirsj  will  I  say  a  word  more  where  words  are  vain,  but  that  it  is 
f  sonic  comfort  to  us  both,  that  the  term  is  not  very  distant,  at 
'hich  we  are  to  deposite  in  the  same  cerement  our  sorrows  and  suf- 
ning  bodied,  and  to  ascend  in  essence  to  an  extatic  meeting  with 
ic  friends  we  have  loved  and  lost,  and  whom  we  shall  still  love, 
ad  never  lose  again.  God  bless  you,  and  support  you  under  your 
L\avy  affliction." 

"  Patting  aside  these  things,  however,  for  the  present,  I  write  this 
ter  as  due  to  a  friendship  coeval  with  our  government,  and  now 
empted  to  be  poisoned,*  when  too  late  in  life  to  be  replaced  by 
w  alFections.  I  had  for  some  time  observed,  in  the  public  papers, 
r!c  hints  and  mysterious  inuendoes  of  a  correspondence  of  yours 
th  a  friend,  to  whom  you  had  opened  your  bosom  without  re^^ 
ve,  and  which  was  to  be  made  public  by  that  friend  or  his  repre- 
itative.  And  now  it  is  said  to  be  actually  published.  It  has  not 
reached  us,  but  extracts  have  been  given,  and  such  as  seemed 
•st  likely  to  draw  a  curtain  of  separation  between  you  and  myself. 
3re  there  no  other  motive  than  that  of  indignation  against  the 
hor  of  this  outrage  on  private  confidence,  whose  shaft  seems  to 
'e  been  aimed  at  yourself  more  particularly,  this  would  make  it 
duty  of  every  honorable  mind  to  disappoint  that  aim,  by  oppos- 
lo  its  impression  a  seven-fold  shield  of  apathy  and  insensibility, 
h  m3,  however,  no  such  annor  is  needed.  The  circumstances 
h'^  times  in  which  we  have  happened  to  live,  and  the  partiality 
ur  friends  at  a  particular  period,  placed  us  in  a  state  of  apparent 
xsition,  which  some  might  suppose  to  be  personal  also ;  and 
Q  might  not  be  wanting  those  who  wished  to  make  it  so,  by 
ig  our  ears  with  malignant  falsehoods,  by  dressing  up  hideous 
itoiws  of  their  own  creation,  presenting  them  to  you  under  ray 
e,  to  me  under  yours,  and  endeavoring  to  instil  into  our  minds 
^s  concerning  each  other  the  most  destitute  of  truth.  And  if 
i  had  been,  at  any  time,  a  moment  when  we  were  off  our  guard, 
in  a  tonnper  to  let  the  whispeis  of  these  people  make  us  forget 
.  we  had  known  of  each  other  for  so  many  years,  and  years  of 
iich  ti-ial,  yet  all  men,  who  have  attended  to  the  workings  of 
1 11  man  mind,  who  have  seen  the  fake  colors  under  which  paa- 
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sion  sometimes  dresses  the  actions  and  raodves  of  others,  have  seen 
also  those  passions  subsiding  with  time  and  reflection,  dissipating 
like  mists  before  the  rising-  sun,  and  restoring  to  us  the  sight  of  all 
things  in  their  true  shape  and  colors.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed, 
if,  at  our  years,  we  were  to  go  an  age  back  to  hunt  up  imaginary  or 
forgotten  facts,  to  disturb  the  repose  of  affections  so  sweetening  to 
the  evening  of  our  lives.  Be  assured,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I  am  inca- 
pable of  receiving  the  slightest  impression  from  the  eflbrt  now  made 
to  plant  thorns  on  the  pillow  of  age,  worth,  and  wisdom,  and  to  sow 
tares  between  friends  who  have  been  such  for  near  half  a  century. 
Beseeching  you,  ihen,  not  to  suffer  your  mind  to  be  disquieted  by 
this  wicked  attempt  to  poison  its  peace,  and  praying  you  to  throw  it 
by  among  the  things  which  have  never  happened,  I  add  sincere  as- 
surances of  my  unabated  and  constant  attachment,  friendship  and 
respect." 

But  the  cultivation  of  the  affections,  social  and  domestic,  and  the 
delights  of  philosophical  and  agricultural  occupation,  were  subjects 
which  engaged  only  a  subordinate  share  of  the  attention  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson in  retirement.  One  other  enterprise,  of  public  and  vast  utili- 
ty, which  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  accomplish,  constituted  the  en- 
grossing topic  of  his  mind,  from  the  moment  of  his  return  td  private 
life,  to  the  day  and  hour  of  his  death.  This  was  the  establishment 
of  the  University  of  Virginia, — a  most  genial  employment  for  his 
old  age,  and,  very  appropriately,  the  crowning  act  of  the  long  and 
wonderful  drama  of  his  life.  Having  assisted  in  achieving  for  liis 
country  the  inestimable  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  he 
considered  the  work  but  half  complete,  without  securing  to  posterity 
the  means  of  preserving  that  condition  of  moral  culture,  on  which 
the  perpetuation  of  those  blessings  forever  depends.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  axioms  to  which  he  attained,  that  the  liberties  of  a  nation 
could  never  be  safe  but  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves,  and 
that  too  of  the  people  with  a  cettain  degree  of  instruction.  A  sys- 
tem of  education,  therefore,  which  should  reach  every  description  of 
citizens,  firom  the  richest  to  the  |4)orcst,  as  it  was  the  earliest,  so  it 
was  the  latest  of  public  concerns  in  which  he  permitted  himself  to 
take  an  interest. 

The  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the  subject  of  Education  were 
given  in  detail,  while  the  Revised  Code  of  Virginia  was  under  cod- 
sideration  ;  of  which  the  ^  Bill  for  the  General  DiiTusion  of  Knowl 
edge,'  drafted  by  hhn,  was  a  distinguishing  feature.     The  system 
marked  out  in  that  Bill,  proposed  three  dbtinct  grades  of  instruction; 
the  sum  total  of  whose  objects  may  be  explained  by  adopting  a  sin- 
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gle  expression  of  tbe  author, — 'to  give  tlie  highest  degrees  of  edu- 
cation to  the  higher  degrees  of  genius,  and  to  all  degrees  of  it,  so 
much  as  may  enable  them  to  read  and  understand  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world,  and  to  keep  their  part  of  it  going  on  right.'  No  part 
of  this  expansive  system  had  been  carried  into  effect  by  the  Legis- 
lature, except  that  proposing  the  elementary  grade  of  instruction ; 
md  the  intention  of  this  was  completely  defeated  by  the  option  giv- 
n  to  the  County  Couils.  The  University  composed  the  uhimate 
rade  of  the  system,  and  was  the  one  which  peculiarly  enlisted  the 
eal  of  the  founder,  without,  however,  subtracting  from  his  devotion 
>  the  whole  scheme.  In  this  Institution,  like  those  of  the  universi- 
rank  in  Europe,  it  was  his  intention  to  have  taught  every  branch 
Science,  useful  to  mankind,  and  in  its  highest  degree ;  with  such 
classification  of  (he  sciences  into  particular  groups,  as  to  require  so 
my  Professors  only,  as  might  bring  them  within  the  views  of  a 
t  but  enlightened  economy. 

The  plan  of  the  University  was  unique,  in  its  superstructure,  in 
Intellectual  regime,  and  its  general  organization.  It  was  origin- 
V  ith  Mr.  Jefferson, — the  offspring  of  his  genius,  aided  by  his  ex- 
)ive  observations  while  in  Europe.  The  University  of  Virginia 
nphatically  his  work.  His  was  the  first  conception,  having 
I  started  by  him  more  than  forty  years  ago ;  his,  the  subsequent 
ilse  and  direction  which  finally  brought  it  to  maturity  ;  his,  the 
ie  scheme  of  its  studies,  organization  and  government ;  and  his, 
beautiful  and  varied  architecture  of  its  buildings,  in  which  he 
3ved  the  occasion  to  present  a  specimen  of  each  of  the  orders 
3  art,  founded  on  Grecian  and  Roman  models.  He  did  this 
7ith  a  view  to  inspire  the  youth  who  resorted  thither,  with  Hhe 
;ing  associations  of  antiquity,'  and  to  retrieve,  as  far  as  he  could, 
laracter  of  his  country  from  that  pointed  sarcasm  in  his  Notes 
'ginia,  that  ^' the  genius  of  architecture  seems  to  have  shed  its 
ictions  over  this  land."  Being  located,  in  gratitude  to  its 
ir,  within  four  miles  of  Monticello,  he  superintended  its  erec- 
ily,  and  with  the  purest  satisfaction.  The  plan  of  the  build- 
ibraced  :  1st  Pavilions,  c^ranged  on  either  side  of  a  lawn, 
ite  in  length,  to  contain  each  a  lecture  room,  and  private 
ents  sufficient  to  accommodate  a  Professor  and  his  family. 
ange  of  Dormitories,  connecting  the  Pavilions,  of  one  sto- 

sufficient  each  for  the  accommodation  of  two  students 
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only, — as  the  meet  advantageous  to  uiorals,  order  and  unintemipt' 
ed  study, — with  a  passage  under  cover  from  the  weather,  giving  a 
communication  along  the  whole  range.     3d.  Hotels^  for  the  diet- 
ing of  the  students,  to  contain  each  a  single  room  for  a  refectory^ 
and  accommodations  sufficient  for  the  tenants  charged  with  thisde 
partment.    4th.  A  Rotunda^  or  large  circular  building,  in  which 
were  rooms  for  religious  worship,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Visitors  should  prescribe,  for  public  examinations,  for  a  library,  for 
^ools  of  music,  drawing,  and  other  associated  purposes.    The 
principal  novelties  in  the  scheme  of  its  studies,  were  a  Profesaorehip 
.  of  the  principles  of  government,  ^Ho  be  founded  in  the  rights  of 
man,"  to  use  the  significant  language  of  the  originator ;  a  Profess- 
orship  of  agriculture ;  one  of  modern  languages,  among  which  the 
A.ngIo-Saxon  was  included,  that  the  learner  might  imbibe,  with 
their  language,  their  free  principles  of  government ;  and  the  absence 
of  a  Professorship  of  Divinity,  Ho  give  fai^play  to  the  cultivation  of 
reason,'  as  well  as  to  avoid  the  constitutional  objection  against  a  pub- 
lic establishment  of  any  religious  instruction.     A  Rector  and  Board 
of  Visitors,  appointed  by  the  Legi;?laiure,  composed  the  government  • 
of  the  Institution  ;  and  their  first  meeting  was  in  August,  1S18,  at 
IlockfishGap,on  the  Blue  Ridge,  at  whicli  Mr;  Jeflerson  presided,  and 
drafted  the  firat  annual  report  to  the  Legislature.     He  was  also  ap- 
pointed Rector  of  the  University,  in  which  office  he  continued  until 
hii  death,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Madison.     The  establish- 
ment went  into  operation  in  the  spring  of  1825,  and  is  now  in  a 
liourishing  condition. 

The  weight  and  vehemence  of  opposition  which  this  institution 
encountered,  through  every  stage  of  its  progress,  were  such  as  would 
have  been  insurmountable  to  any  person  |x)ssessing  less  perecvcr 
jiQce,  or  less  ascendency  of  personal  character  than  Mr.  Jeficreon 
l^ides  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  resistance,  common  to  every 
enterprise  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  it  was  met  at  the  outset, 
by  a  combination  of  religious  jealousies,  probably  never  equalled. 
Hostile  as  they  were,  in  every  other  point,  to  one  another,  all  the  i^ 
ligious  sects  in  the  State  cordially  co-operated  in  the  eflbrt  to  tw^ 
trate  an  institution,  which,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  favoring oo 
particular  school  of  divinity,  to  the  exclusion  of  another,  was  presuffl* 
ed  to  be  inimical  to  all  religion,  in  all  its  forms.  These  formidahle 
.antipathies,  with  the  host  of  sectional  rivalries,  the  steady  ooontec- 
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lion  of  William  and  Mary,  anci  the  tardy  pace  of  the  public  pat- 
nage,  produced  an  array  of  difficulties  of  so  frightful  a  character^ 
!  to  cloud  the  brow  of  Mr.  Jefferson  with  an  occasional  anxiety,  to 
hich  he  was  a  stranger  under  the  most  afflicting  occurrences  of 
is  political  career  ;  yet  he  never  despaired,  resolving  to  'die  in  the 
at  ditch  rather  than  give  way.'  After  a  most  impressive  exhorta- 
on  to  one  of  his  colleagues  of  the  Visitation,  to  exert  all  his  facul- 
es  towards  allaying  the  opposition,  and  arousing  the  Legislature. 
f  which  he  was  a  member,  to  a  sense  of  their  distresses,  he  says  : 

*•  I  have  brooded,  perhaps  with  fondness,  over  this  establishment,  as 
.  held  up  to  me  the  hope  of  continuing  to  be  useful  while  I  contin- 
ed  to  live.  I  had  believed  that  the  course  and  circumstances  of 
tiy  life  had  placed  within  my  |K3wer  some  services  favorable  to  the 
utset  of  th3  institution.  But  this  may  be  egotbm ;  pardonable, 
lerhaps,  when  I  express  a  consciousness?  that  my  colleaofues  and 
uccescjors  will  do  as  well,  whatever  the  Legislature  shall  enable 
hem  to  do." 

Again  he  writes  to  another  friend  of  the  University  in  the  Legisla- 
ure : 

"When  1  retired   from   the  ailminitlration  of  public  affairs,   I 
ihought  I  saw  some  evidence  that  I  retired  with  a  good  degree 
iif  public  favor,  and  that  my  conduct  in  office  had  been  consid- 
L-d,  by  the  one  party  at  least,  with  approbation,  and  with  acquies- 
oQce  by  the  other.     But  the  attempt,  in  which  I  have  embarked  so 
rarnesily,  to  ptociire  an  improvement  in  the  nmral  condition  of  my 
native  Stale,  although,  perhaps,  in  other  States  it  may  have  strength- 
ened good  dispositions,  it  has  assuredly  weakened  them  in  our  own. 
The  attempt  ran  foul  of  so  many  local  interests,.of  so  many  person- 
al viewri,  and  so  much  ignorance,  and  I  have  been  considered  as  so 
prticularly  its  promoter,  that  I  sec  evidently  a  great  change  of  sen- 
timent towards  myself     I  cannot  doubt  its  having  dissatisfied  with 
myself  a  respectable  minority,  if  not  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Del- 
I'gates.     I  feel  it  deeply  and  very  discouragingly ;  yet  I  shall  not 
give  way.     I  have  ever  foimd  in  my  progress  through  life,  that  act- 
ing for  the  public,  if  we  do  always  what  is  right,  the  approbation  de- 
nied in  the  beginning  will  surely  follow  us  in  the  end.     It  is  from 
posterity  we  are  to  expect  remuneration  for  the  sacrifices  we  arc 
making  for  their  service,  of  time,  quiet,  and  good  will." 

At  another  time  he  bursts  forth,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  colleagues, 
in  a  strain  of  despondency  mingled  with  aflSectionate  supplication, 
strongly  portraying  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  the  almost  over- 
whelming solicitude  which  be  felt  for  the  lesuk : 
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"  But  the  gloomiest  of  all  prospects,  is  iu  the  desertion  of  the  besC 
friends  of  the  institution,  for  desertion  I  must  call  it.     I  know  not 
the  necessities  which  may  force  this  on  you.     General  Cocke,  you 
say,  will  explain  them  to  me  ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  them,  nor  per- 
suade myself  they  are  uncontrollable.     I  have  ever  hoped,  that 
yourself,  General  Breckenridge,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  would  stand  at 
your  posts  in  the  Legislature,  until  every  thing  was  effected,  and 
the  institution  opened.     If  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  along  with  all  the 
energy  and  influence  of  our  present  colleagues  in  the  Legislature, 
how  can  we  expect  to  proceed  at  all,  reducing  our  moving  power  ? 
I  know  well  your  devotion  to  your  country,  and  your  foresight  of 
the  awful  scenes  coming  on  her,  sooner  or  later.    With  this  fore- 
sight, what  service  can  we  ever  render  her  equal  to  this  ?     What 
object  of  our  lives  can  we  propose  so  important  I    What  interest  of 
our  own  which  ought  not  to  be  postponed  to  this?     Health,  time, 
labor,  on  what  in  the  single  life  which  nature  has  given  us,  can 
these  be  better  bestowed  than  on  tliis  immortal  boon  to  our  country  ? 
The  exertions  and  the  mortifications  are  temporary ;  the  benefit 
eternal.     If  any  member  of  our  college  of  Visitors  could  justifiably 
withdraw  from  this  sacred  duty,  it  would  be  myself,  who  quudra- 
genius  stipendiis  jamdudum  peractis,  have  neither  vigor  of  body 
nor  mind  left  to  keep  the  field  :  but  I  will  die  in  the  last  ditch,  and 
sol  hope  you  will,  my  friend,  as  well  as  our  firm-breasted  brothers 
and  colleagues,  Mr.  Johnson  and  General  Breckenridge.    Nature 
will  not  give  you  a  second  life  wherein  to  atone  for  the  omissions  of 
this.     Pray  then,  dear  and  very  dear  Sir,  do  not  think  of  deserting 
us  but  view  the  sacrifices  which  seem  to  stand  in  your  way,  as  the 
leier  duties,  and  such  as  ought  to  be  postponed  to  this,  the  greatest 
of  all.     Continue  with  us  in  these  holy  labors,  until,  having  seen 
their  accomplishment,  we  may  say  with  old  Simeon,  *  Nunc  dimit- 
tas^  DmnineP 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  aged  patriarch  embarked  in  this 
great  undertaking,  arose  in  a  principal  degree,  from  its  contemplated 
bearing  on  the  future  destinies  of  his  country,  in  a  political  sense. 
This  is  apparent  in  all  his  letters.  He  intended  it  as  a  school  for  the 
future  politicians  and  statesmen  of  the  RepubUc — of  that  RepubUc  at 
whose  birth  he  officiated,  and  in  whose  service  he  had  worn  out 
liis  life.  The  illustrious  man  who  succeeded  him  in  its  Rector- 
ship, has  said :  "This  temple,  dedicated  to  science  and  liberty,  was, 
;aller  Mr.  Jefferson's  retirement  from  the  political  sphere,  the  object 
nearest  his  heart,  and  so  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  devo- 
tion to  it  was  intense,  and  his  exertions  unceasing.    It  bears  the 

stamp  of  his  genius,  and  will  be  a  noble  monument  to  his  fame. 

His  general  view  was  to  make  it  a  nwrsery  of  republican  patrioiSf 
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^  well  as  genuine  scholai-s."    The  same  idea  is  continually  enforc- 
ed in  his  impressive  appeals  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  and 

other  individuals.        \ 

To  General  Breckenridge. — "The  reflections  that  the  boys  of 
this  age  are  to  be  the  men  of  the  next ;  that  they  should  be  prepar- 
ed to  receive  the  holy  charge  which  we  are  cherishing  to  deliver 
over  to  them;  that  in  establishing  an  institution  of  wisdom  for 
them,  we  secure  it  to  all  our  future  generations  ;  that  in  fulfilling 
this  duty,  we  bring  home  to  our  own  bosoms  the  sweet  consolation 
ofseeing  our  sons  rising  under  a  luminous  tuition,  to  destinies  of 
iiigh  promise ;  these  arc  considerations  which  will  occur  to  all ; 
but  all,  I  fear,  do  oot  see  tlie  speck  in  our  horizon  which  is  to  burst 
on  us  as  a  tornado,  sooner  or  later.     The  line  of  division  lately 
marked  out  between  different  poitions  of  our  confederacy,  is  such 
as  will  never,  I  fear,  be  obUterated,  and  we  are  now  trusting  to 
those  who  are  against  us  in  position  and  principle,  to  fashion  to 
their  own  form  the  minds  and  affections  of  our  youth.     If,  as  has 
been  estimated,  we  send  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  to 
the  northern  seminaries,  for  the  instruction  of  our  own  sons,  then 
\vc  must  have  there  five  hundred  of  our  sons,  imbibing  opinions  and 
jrinciples  in  discord  with  tliose  of  their  own  country.     This  canker 
:;  eating  on  the  vitals  of  our  existence,  and  if  not  arrested  at  once, 
ill  be  beyond  remedy.     We  are  now  certainly  furnishing  recruits 


» their  school.'' 


To  J.  Madison. — "  In  the  selection  of  our  Law  Professor, 'we 
jst  be  rigorously  attentive  to  his  politicxil  principles.  You  will 
oJJect,  that,  before  the  Revolution,  Coke  Littleton  was  the  uni- 
sal  elementary  book  of  law  students,  and  a  sounder  whig  never 
>te,  nor  of  profounder  learning  in  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the 
isii  constitution,  or  in  what  are  called  English  Hberties.  You 
ernber  also  that  our  lawyers  were  then  all  whigs.  But  when 
)Jack-le(ter  text,  and  uncouth  but  cunning  learning  got  out  of 
on,  and  the  honied  Mansfieldism  of  Blackstone  became  the  stu- 
t'  hornbook,  from  that  moment,  that  profession  (the  nursery  of 
*ong-ress)  beg't'in  to  slide  into  toryism,  and  nearly  all  the  young 
of  lawyers  now  are  of  that  hue.  They  suppose  themselves, 
J,  to  be  whigs,  because  they  no  longer  know  what  whigism 
jblicanism  means.  It  is  in  our  seminary  that  that  vestal 
is  to  be  kept  alive ;  it  is  thence  it  is  to  spread  anew  over  our 
id  the  sister  States.  If  we  are  true  and  vigilant  in  our  trust, 
a  dozen  or  twenty  years  a  majority  of  our  own  Legislature 
from  our  school,  and  many  disciples  will  have  carried  its 
s  hoine  with  them  to  their  several  States,  and  will  have 
I  thus  the  whole  mass." 

profound  and  unalloyed  satisfaction  with  which  he  reflected 


ccess  of  his  labois,  is  expressed  with  a  noblUfide  in  a  per- 


mcn 
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|l  mnol  communication  to  the  Legislature,  a  little  before  his  icaib, 

I  wrung  from  him  by  the  pressing  haod  of  poverty. 

I  ■■  The  effect,"  aays  he,  "of  this  instiliUion  on  the  future  fame,  foc- 

iiine,  and  prosperity  of  oiir  country,  can  as  yet  be  seen  Ijuiat  a  dis- 
tance.    But  an  hundred  well  educated  youths,  which  it  will  turn 
out  annually,  and  ere  long,  will  fill  all  its  offices  with  men  of  supe- 
^  rior  qualifications,  will  raise  it  from  its  humble  slate  lo  an  eminence 

utiiong  its  associates  which  it  has  never  yet  known ;  no,  not  in  itK 
'i  I>rie;hie3t  days.     That  institution  ic  now  qualified  lo  raise  its  youth 

^  to  an  order  ofscience  unequalled  in  any  other  Stale ;  and  this  supe- 

Iriorily  wiil  be  the  greater  from  the  free  range  of  mind  encouraged 
iliere,  and  the  restraint  imposed  at  other  seminaries  by  the  shackles 
.  of  a  domineering  hierarchy,  and  a  bigoted  adhesion  to  ancient  hab- 

I  its.     Tliose  now  on  the  theatre  of  aff^airs  will  enjoy  the  ineffaWe 

I  happiness  of  seeing  themselves  succeeded  by  sons  of  a  grade  of  sci- 

ence Ijeyond  their  own  ken.  Our  sisler  Slnies  will  also  he  repair 
initio  the  same  founlains  of  instructiou,  will  bring  hither  their  gen- 
ius to  be  kindled  at  our  fire,  and  will  citrry  back  the  fraternal  af- 
fections which,  nourished  by  the  same  Alma  Mater,  will  knit  us  lo 
I  them  by  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  early  personal  fiicndships.     The 

I  -^ood  Old  Dominion,  the  blessed  molher  of  us  all,  will  then   raise 

her  head  with  pride  among  the  nations,  will  present  lo  them  thai 
Hjilendor  of  genius  which  slie  has  ever  possessed,  but  has  too  long 
suffered  to  rest  uncultivated  and  unknown,  and  will  become  a.  cen- 
tre of  ralliancc  to  the  States  whose  youths  she  has  instructed,  and, 
as  it  were,  adopted.  I  claim  some  share  in  the  merits  of  this  great 
work  of  regeneration.  My  whole  labors,  now  for  many  years,  have 
Ifcen  devoted  to  it,  and  1  stand  pledged  to  follow  it  up  through  the 
leinnant  of  life  remaining  to  me." 

Such  were  the  concluding  Inborsof  one  who  had  numbered  more 
than  four  score  years,  and  devoted  sixty  of  them,  uninlerrtiptedly,  lo 
the  service  of  his  country.  A  more  extraordinary  life  was  never 
commemorated  in  history.  The  single  feature  ot  a  sisty  yeais' 
(icivice,  as  no  other  instance  of  it  has  yet  occurred  among  mankind. 
Fn  it  probably  never  will  again.  And  should  a  parallel  instance 
occur,  even  once  and  again,  will  it  ever  be  as  boldly,  as  beautifully, 
[IS  wonderfully  characterized?  Will  iheir  course  have  been  marked 
tiy  the  same  transcendent  consistency,  through  every  eiagc  of  Ufe, 
imd  revolution  of  fortune  1  A  theme  on  which  we  need  not,  dut 
itol  venture  to  dilate.  Long  after  the  most  of  those  who  were  bis 
til  iginal-  adherents  or  opponents  had  disappeared  from  the  world,  he 
continued  the  co(J,  giey-baired  champion  of  the  same  poliucsl  doc- 
triaes  wbkh  be  espoused  in  the  fire  of  green  youth ;  nay,  upon  the 
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verge  of  the  grave  he  stood,  as  it  were,  the  embodied  spirit  of  the  Rev^ 
olutioD,in  all  its  purity  and  power,  nourishing  with  its  wholesome  in- 
fluence the  acting  generation  of  his  country,  and  distributing  its  revo- 
lutionary energies  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  which  still  slumber- 
ed in  despotism.     Will  that  service  have  been  distinguished,  uniform- 
ly, by  the  same  holy  disinterestedtiess?    The  pen  of  inspiration 
would  alone  be  appropriate  to  a  development  of  this  ecstatic  head. 
Will  it  ever  be  a  service  so  diversified  in  its  features,  and  of  such 
equal  pre-eminence  in  all,  as  to  have  left  the  world  in  doubt,  wheth- 
er it  is  most  indebted  to  him  as  a  Patriot,  a  Philosopher,  a  Scholar, 
a  PhilaDthropist,  a  Moralist,  a  Statesman,  a  Diplomatist,  an  Au- 
thor, a  Writer,  or  a  Social  being  ?     Will  the  times  of  their  service 
have  been   as  trying  as  those  which  embraced  the  stupendous 
achievnoents  of  our  Revolution,  our  transition  from  colonial  vassal- 
age to  the  triumphant,  secure,  and  blessed  enjoyment  of  self-gov- 
ernment, theretofore  deemed  an  Utopian  state  ?     Will  their  agency 
have  been  as  prominent  in  the  erection  and  modification  of  this  hal- 
lowed political  structure,  and  in  holding  it  to  its  genuine  principles, 
against  the  fatal  errors  and  catastrophes  which  have  overruled  the 
issues  of  every  other  struggle  for  its  attainment  ?     Above  all,  that 
topic  on  which  the  lover  of  human  nature  will  ever  hang  with  rap- 
tiue,  must  we  not  look  in  vain  among  the  records  of  the  political 
actors  of  the  world,  for  an  example  of  that  spotless  sincerity y  which 
never  harbored  a  sentiment,  a  wish,  or  a  feeling,  in  private,  diiTer- 
cnt  from  what  it  uttered  in  public, — of  that  chaste  honor,  which 
always  asiierted  the  just  characters  of  his  opponents,  in  the  circle 
of  his  most  confidentiui  companions  ?   Let  the  hoards  of  the  private 
letters  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  their  day  be  broken  up,  and 
display  to  view,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  very  sanctuary  of  their 
inmost  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  see  if  they  present  the  same 
beautiful  mirror  of  their  actions  and  professions.      The  same  fidel- 
ity to  friends,  and  magnanimity  to  opponents,  the  same  repugnance 
to  the  noisy  honors  of  the  world,  and  devotion  to  philosophic  re- 
tirennent,  the  same  absence  of  all  intrigue,  selfishness,  and  personal 
ambition,  the  same  unbounded  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
philanthropy,  the  same  sleepless,  Roman  love  of  country,  her  rights, 
her  interests,  her  honor,  her  prosperity. 

But  why  should  we  attempt  coolly  to  particularize  the  distinguish- 
ing ornaments  of  a  public  character,  whose  developments  in  the  ag 
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gregate,  were  so  extraordinary,  and  have  given  so  powerful,  and 
glorious,  and  lasting  a  direction  to  the  current  of  human  thought? 
Adopting  a  humble  imitation  of  his  masterly  delineation  of  General 
Washington,  may  it  not  be  summarily  represented  as  Mn  the  mass 
perfect,  in  many  poitits  unrivalled,  in  nothing  bad,  in  few  points  indif- 
ferent.' And  never,  since  the  age  of  miraculous  interposition  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  has  there  existed  such  an  astonishing  example  of  the 
silent,  steady,  and  irresistible  triumph  of  unobtrusive  greatness  over 
the  confederated  resistance  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  principalities 
of  the  earth;  for,  with  a  world  in  arms  against  him,  he  succeeded  in 
erecting  a  reputation  whose  base  is  the  broad  empire  of  Civil  and 
Religious  Liberty,  and  whose  towering  grandeur  will  never  reach 
its  culmination  until  this  glorious  empire  shall  have  become  as  uni- 
versal as  the  abode  of  humanity. 

Shall  we  follow  him  into  the  walks  of  private  life,  into  the  tem- 
ple of  his  hallowed  seclusion,  and  view  him  under  all  the  relations 
of  husband,  father,  friend,  companion,  and  man  ?    Here,  never  did 
the  Yiitues  and  the  Graces  mingle  their  magic  influences  more  po- 
tently to  produce  a  model  of  the  perfection  which  nature  can  cover 
under  the  human  form.     His  heart  was  most  fervent  in  its  afiec- 
tions  ;  and  as  confiding  as  innocence  itself,  never  harboring  a  suspi- 
cion of  the  depository  of  its  trust ;  and,  what  is  more  uncommon,  as 
tenacious  as  it  was  ardent  and  confiding,  holding  on  to  its  object 
without  decay  under  every  vicissitude.    His  friendships  were  of 
course  indissoluble,  those  contracted  earliest  continuing  forever,  and 
existing  the  strongest.    His  justice  was  most  severe,  sacrificing  the 
claims  of  the  closest  ties  of  affection,  to  avoid  the  contamination  of 
dishonor ;  and  his  virtue,  the  most  unbridled  licentiousness  of  ca- 
lumny has  left  without  a  taint.     His  temper  was  proverbially  even, 
serene,  and  buoyant,  thnisting  fear  always  astern,  and  cherishing 
habitually  the  fond  incitements  of  hope.     Of  domestic  life  he  was  at 
once  the  adorer  and  the  idol,  ever  anxious  to  forego  worldly  honors 
and  emoluments  for  its  enjoyment ;.  and  such  was  the  influence 
of  his  affection  upon  those  around  him,  heightened  by  a  sense  of 
the  respect  of  the  world  for  him,  that  he  was  almost  worshipped  by 
his  family.     He  delighted  in  the  society  of  children,  with  whom 
he  was  accustomed,  in  his  old  age,  to  practice  feats  of  agility  which 
few  could  imitate.     Being  taken  by  surprise  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, by  the  entrance  of  a  stranger,  he  grasped  his  hand,  smiling 
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and  saying :  "  I  will  make  no  other  apology  than  the  good  Henry 
the  Fourth  did,  when  he  was  caught  by  an  ambassador  playing 
horse,  and  riding  one  of  his  children  on  his  back,  by  asking,  are  you 
a  father  ? — if  you  aie  no  apology  is  necessary."    His  powers  of 
conversation  were  of  the  highest  order ;  which,  heightened  by  the 
charms  of  modesty,  and  an  habitual  show  of  equality  in  the  pres- 
ence of  every  one,  and  carried  off  with  *  a  voice  of  pure  and  delicate 
affection,  which  ran  with  brilliancy  and  effect  through  the  whole 
compass  of  colloquial  music,  now  bright  with  wit,  now  melting  with 
tenderness,'  made  him  the  soul  and  centre  of  the  social  circle.     Of 
the  warmth  of  his  social  dispositions,  the  range  of  his  private  cor- 
respondence affords  the  most  ennobling  proofs.    Even  in  the  angry 
period  of  '98,  so  memorable  for  its  dissocializing  spirit,  he  wrote  to 
a  distinguished  political  opponent :  "  I  feel  extraordinary  gratifica- 
tion in  addressing  this  letter  to  you,  with  whom  shades  of  differ- 
ence in  poUtical  sentiment  have  not  prevented  the  interchange  of 
good  opinion,  nor  cut  off  the  friendly  offices  of  society  [and  good 
correspondence.     This  political  tolerance  is  the  more  valued  by  me, 
who  consider  social  harmony  as  the  first  of  human  felicities,  and 
the  happiest  moments  those  which  are  given  to  the  effusions  of 
the  heart." 

But  the  most  interesting  fi'agment  of  this  nature,  is  found  in 
a  letter  of  friendship  while  in  France,  of  which  the  following  are 
extracts : 

"  I  hope  in  God,  no  circumstance  may  ever  make  either  seek  an 

asylum  from  grief !     With  what  sincere  sympathy  I  would  open 

every  cell  of  my  composition,  to  receive  the  effusion  of  their  woes ! 

I  would  pour  my  tears  into  their  wounds  ;  and  if  a  drop  of  balm 

could   be  found  on  tlie  top  of  the  Cordilleras,  or  at  the  remotest 

sources  of  the  Missouri,  I  would  go  thither  niyself  to  seek  and  to 

bring  it.     Deeply  practised  in  the  school  of  affliction,  the  human 

heart  knows  no  joy  which  I  have  not  lost,  no  sorrow  of  which  I 

have  not  drank  !    Fortune  can  present  no  grief  of  unknown  form 

to  me  !    Who,  then,  can  so  softly  bind  up  the  wound  of  another,  as 

he  who  has  felt  the  same  wound  himself  ?" 

"  And  what  more  sublime  (iciight,  than  to  mingle  tears  with  one 
-whom  the  hand  of  Heaven  hath  smitten !  to  watch  over  the  bed 
of  sickness,  and  to  beguile  its  tedious  and  its  painful  moments ! 
to  share  our  bread  with  one  to  whom  misfortune  has  left  none  ! 
This  world  abounds  indeed  with  misery  :  to  lighten  its  burthen, , 
-we  must  divide  it  with  one  another.  But  let  us  now  try  the  virtue 
of   your  mathematical  balance,  and  as  you  have  put  into  one 
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scale  the  burthens  of  friendship,  let  me  put  its  comforts  into  the 
other.    When  languishing  then  under  disease,  how  grateful  is  the 
j  solace  of  our  friends  !  how  are  we  penetrated  with  their  assiduities 

'"  and  attentions !  how  much  are  we  supported  by  their  encoureig- 

ments  and  kind  offices  !     When  Heaven  has  taken  from  us  some 

I  object  of  our  love,  how  sweet  is  it  to  have  a  bosom  whereon  to  re- 

1  cUne  our  heads,  and  into  which  we  may  pour  the  torrent  of  our 

j  tears  !   Grief,  with  such  a  comfort  is  dmost  a  luxury  !     In  a  life 

;  where  we  are  perpetually  exposed  to  want  and  accident,  yours  is  a 

wonderful  proposition,  to  insulate  ourselves,  to  retire  from  all  'aid, 
and  to  wrap  ourselves  in  the  mantle  of  self-sufficiency  !  For  as- 
suredly nobody  will  care  for  him,  who  cares  for  nobody.  But 
friendship  is  precious,  not  only  in  the  shade,  but  in  the  sunshine 
I  of  life ;  and  thanks  to  a  benevolent  arrangement  of  things,  the 

greater  part  of  life  is  sunshine.       *      *      Let  the  gloomy  monk, 
I  sequestered  from  the  world,  seek  unsocial  pleasures  in  the  bottom 

i  of  his  cell !     Let  the  sublimated  philosopher  grasp  visionary  hap- 

piness, while  pursuing  phantoms  dressed  in  the  garb  of  truth ! 
Their  supreme  wisdom  is  supreme  folly :  and  they  mistake  for 
I  happiness  the  mere  absence  of  pain.     Had  they  ever  felt  the  solid 

I  pleasure  of  one  generous  spasm  of  the  heart,  they  would  exchange 

for  it  all  the  frigid  speculations  of  their  lives,  which  you  have  been 
vaunting  in  such  elevated  terms.  Believe  me,  then,  my  friend, 
that  that  is  a  miserable  arithmetic,  which  could  estimate  friendship 
at  nothing,  or  at  less  than  nothing." 

How  pure,  and  grateful,  and  animating  the  sensations  with  which 
every  American  must  contemplate  so  rare  an  assemblage  of  virtues, 
in  one  of  the  most  distinguished*  of  their  benefactors.  But  is  there 
no  circumstance  to  detract  from  this  just  national  pride  and  exulta- 
tion ?  Alas !  there  is  one.  All  the  latter  years  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
were  overshadowed  with  gloom.  He  was  permitted  to  languish  ia 
poverty  and  distress  during  the  most  helpless  and  hopeless  period 
of  his  existence.  If  it  be  asked  why  he  fell  a  victim  to  penury  and 
want  ?  the  answer  is  inscribed  on  every  page  of  his  country's  his- 
tory. It  beams  from  the  surface  of  every  thing  that  is  peculiar 
and  admirable  in  the  principles  of  our  government.  What  institu- 
tion is  there  in  the  United  States  which  does  not  bear  the  imprera  of 
his  genius  and  his  labors  ?  What  charitable  establishment,  promis- 
ing real  utiUty,  that  has  not  profitted  of  his  patronage.  What  son 
or  daughter  of  affliction,  that  has  solicited  aid,  who  has  not  shared 
his  bounty  ?  What  nation,  clime,  or  kindred  that  has  not  partici- 
pated of  his  generous  hospitality  ?    He  sacrificed  the  bulk  of  his 
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inheritance,  immense  as  it  was,  upon  the  altar  of  all  the  virtues ; 
and  the  general  prostration  of  the  farming  business,  the  calamitous 
fluctuations  of  the  paper  medium,  which  doubled  and  trebled  his 
debts,  by  reducing  in  that  proportion  the  value  of  landed  property, 
and  the  bankruptcy  of  individuals  for  whom  he  had  largely  under- 
written, carried  away  the  remainder.    In  this  hopeless  condition, 
with  his  estate  overloaded  with  incumbrances,  his  health  daily  sink- 
ing under  age  and  disease,  and  harrowed  by  the  prospect  of  leav- 
ing a  numerous  family  in  wretchedness,  he  threw  ^himself,  as  a  last 
and  painful  resource,  not  upon  the  gratitude — ^no,  he  could  not  do 
that— but  upon  the  naked  justice  of  his  native  State,  as  it  had  been 
frequently,  though  discretionallyj  exercised.    He  asked  not  a  far- 
thing from  the  treasury.    He  simply  requested  permission  of  the 
Legislature,  by  the  aid  of  a  Lottery,  to  sell  his  own  property  freely 
to  pay  his  own  debts ;  and  not  to  sticrijice  it,  as  would  have  been 
unavoidable,  if  forced  into  a  market  without  bidders,  to  enhance  the 
fortunes  of  speculators  merely,  leaving  those  tmpaid  who  had  trust- 
ed to  bis  good  faith.    This  was  the  only  form  in  which  he  would 
accept  assistance  from  the  public.    His  principles  would  not  permit 
him  to  receive  a  donation  from  the  State  or  General  Government, 
and  he  forbade  his  friends  from  asking  or  receiving  it    The  M- 
lowing  letter  to  his  giandson,  written  ui  February,  1826,  during 
the  pendency  of  his  application,  presents  an  affecting  picture  of  the 
state  of  his  mind  under  the  pressure  of  his  multiplied  adversities. 

"  My  dear  Jefferson — I  duly  received  your  affectionate  letter  of 
the  3d,  and  perceive  there  are  greater  doubts  than  1  had  apprehend- 
ed whether  the  Legislature  will  indulge  me  in  my  request  to  them. 
It  is  a  part  of  my  mortification  to  perceive  that  I  had  so  far  over- 
valued myself  as  to  have  counted  on  it,  with  too  much  confidence. 
I  see,  in  the  failure  of  this  hope,  a  deadly  blast  of  all  my  peace  of 
mind,  during  my  remaining  days.    You  kindly  encourage  me  to 
keep  up  my  spirits — but  oppressed  with  'disease,  debility,  age,  and 
embarrassed  affairs,  this  is  difilcult.     For  myself,  I  should  not  re- 
gard  a   prostration  of  fortune.    But  1  am  overwhelmed  at  the 
prospect  of  the  situation  in  which  I  may  leave  my  family ;  my  dear 
and  beloved  daughter,  the  cherished  companion  of  my  early  life, 
ind  nurse  of  my  age,  and  her  children,  rendered  as  dear  to  me  as 
f  my  own,  from  having  lived  with  them  from  their  cradle,  left  in  a 
omfbrtless  situation,  hold  up  to  me  nothing  but  future  gloom — and 
should  not  care  were  life  to  end  with  the  line  I  am  writing,  were 
not  that  I  may  be  yet  of  some  avail  to  the  fiunily.    Their  affec- 
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tionate  devotion  to  me  makes  a  willingness  to  endure  life  a  duty, 
so  bng  as  it  can  be  of  any  use  to  them.  Yourself  particularly, 
dear  Jefferson,  I  consider  as  the  greatest  of  the  Godsends  which 
heaven  has  granted  to  me ! — Without  you,  what  could  I  do  under 
the  difficulties  that  now  environ  me  1  These  have  been  produced  in 
some  degree  by  my  own  unskilful  management,  and  devoting  my 
time  to  the  service  of  my  country  ;  but  much  also  by  the  unfortu- 
nate fluctuations  in  the  value  of  our  money,  and  the  long  continued 
depression  of  farming  business.  But  for  the  last,  I  am  confident 
my  debts  might  be  paid,  leaving  me  Monticello  and  the  Bedford 
estate.  But  where  there  are  no  bidders,  property,  however  great,  is 
no  resource  for  the  payment  of  debts — all  may  go  for  little  or  noth- 
ing. Perhaps,  however,  even  in  this  case,  I  may  have  no  right  to 
complain,  as  these  misfortunes  have  'been  held  back  for  my  last 
days  when  few  remain  to  me.  I  duly  acknowledge  that  I  have 
gone  through  a  long  life,  with  fewer  circumstances  of  affliction 
than  are  the  lot  of  most  men. — ^Uninterrupted  health,  a  compe- 
tence for  every  reasonable  want,  usefulness  to  my  fellow-citizens, 
a  good  portion  of  their  esteem,  no  complaint  against  the  world 
which  has  sufficiently  honored  me,  and  above  all,  a  family  which 
has  blessed  me  by  their  affection,  and  never  by  their  conduct  given 
me  a  moment's  pain.  And  should  this  my  last  request  be  granted, 
i  may  yet  close  with  a  cloudless  sun,  n  long  (and  serene  day  of 
life.  Be  assured,  my  dear  Jefferson,  that  I  have  a  just  sense  of 
the  part  you  have  contributed  to  this,  and  that  I  l)ear  to  you  un- 
measured affection/' 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  written  about 
a  week  afterwards,  is  not  without  great  interest  from  its  concluding 
sentiments,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  the  last 
he  ever  addressed  to  his  old  and  well-tried  bosom  friend.  After 
leaving  him  a  warm  exhortation  on  the  subject  of  the  University, 
in  view  of  its  political  importance  to  the  countiy,  and  detailing 
the  distressing  situation  of  his  finances,  with  the  causes  that  led  to 
it,  he  says : 

"Reflecting  on  these  things,  the  practice  occurred  to  me,  of  sell- 
ing, on  fair  valuation,  and  by  way  of  lottery,  often  resorted  to  before 
the  Revoluion  to  effect  large  sales,  and  still  in  constant  usage  in 
every  State  for  individual  as  well  as  corporation  purposes.  If  it  is 
permitted  in  my  case,  my  lands  here  alone,  with  the  mills,  &c, 
will  pay  every  thing,  and  leave  me  Monticello  and  a  farm  free.  If 
refused,  I  must  sell  every  thing  here,  perhaps  considerably  in  Bed- 
lord,  move  thither  with  my  family,  where  I  have  not  even  a  log 
hut  to  put  my  head  into,  and  whether  ground  for  burial,  will  de- 
pend on  the  depredations  which,  under  the  form  of  sales,  shall  bare 
been  committed  on  my  property.     The  question  then  with  me  was, 
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Vtrum  horum?   But  why  afflict  you  with  these  details  ?   Indeed^ 
I  cannot  tell,  unless  pains  are  lessened  by  communication  with  a 
friend.    The  friendship  which  has  subsist^  between  us,  now  half 
a  century,  and  the  harmony  of  our  political  principles  and  pursuits, 
have  been  sources  of  constant  happiness  to  me  through  that  long 
peried.    And  if  I  remove  beyond  the  Teach  of  attentions  to  the 
University,  or  beyond  the  bourne  of  Ufe  itself,  as  I  soon  must,  it  is  a 
confifort  to  leave  that  institution  under  your  care,  and  an  assurance 
that  it  virill  not  be  wanting.     It  has  also  been  a  great  solace  to  me, 
to  believe  that  you  are  engaged  in  vindicating  to  posterity  the 
course  we  have  pursued  for  preserving  to  them,  in  all  their  purity, 
the  blessings  of  self-government,  which  we  had  assisted,  too,  in  ac- 
quiring for  them.     If  ever  the  earth  has  beheld  a  system  of  admin- 
istration conducted  with  a  single  and  steadfast  eye  to  the  general 
interest  and  happiness  of  those  committed  to  it,  one  which,  protected 
by  truth,  can  never  know  reproach,  it  is  that  to  which  our  lives 
have  been  devoted.     To  myself  you  have  been  a  pillar  of  suppoit 
through  life.     Take  care  of  me  when  dead,  and  be  assured  that  I 
shall  leave  with  you  my  last  affections." 

But  a  few  days  after,  to  wit,  on  the  20th  of  February.  1826,  his 
application  for  a  Lottery  passed  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  by  un- 
expectedly great  majorities  in  both  Houses.     This  'honorable  issue 
imparted  the  purest  consolation  to  the  heart  of  the  venerable  Patri- 
arch, and  gave  a  spring  to  emotions  which  were-almost  dead  before. 
"The  necessity  which  dictated  this  expedient,'*  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
"cost  me,  in  its  early  stage,  unspeakable  mortification.     The  turn 
it  has  taken,  so  much  beyond  what  I  could  have  expected,  has  coun- 
tervailed all  I  suffered,  and  become  a  source  of  felicity  which  I 
should  otherwise  never  have  known.'^     The  scheme  of  the  Lottery 
embraced  three  great  prizes,  to  wit,  the  Monticello  estate,  valued  at 
71,000  dollars;  the  Shad  well  milk  adjoining  it,  valued  at  30,000  ; 
and  the  Albemarle  estate,  at  11,500.     The  Bedford  tract  was  not 
thrown  in,  because,  being  derived  from  his  wife,  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
only  a  life  estate  in  it,  with  pow^  to  convey  it  to  their  descendants 
in  such  portions  as  he  chose.     Otherwise  this  estate  would  have 
g^one  in  with  the  rest. 

Simultaneously  with  the  proceedings  in  the  Virginia  Legislature, 

and  as  soon  as  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  in  a  state 

of  pecuniary  distress,  a  spontaneous  apd  noble  feeling  of  gratitude 

burst  forth  in  every  section  of  the  Union.     That  the  great,  the  good, 

the    revered  character,  who  had  been  the  chosen  champion  of  the 

people  under  every  oppression,  foreign  and  internal,  who  had  cover- 
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ed  the  wide  empire  with  a  solid  and  sparkling  glory,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  pine  in  indigence,  and  be  exiled,  in  bis  old  age,  from  the 
haunt  of  his  happier  days,  was  too  revolting  to  the  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica, not  to  awaken  the  liveliest  sensibilities  for  his  situation.  The 
paltry  expedient  of  a  Lottery  was  considered  too  cold  and  calculating 
a  remedy  for  a  case  which  addressed  itself  to  all  the  nobler  sympa- 
thies of  the  human  heart.  Public  meetings  were  called  in  all  the 
considerable  cities  of  the  Union,  at  which  feeling  and  high-spirited 
resolutions  were  passed,  and  subscriptions  opened,  which  were  as 
suddenly  filled  with  emulous  contributions  to  therelief  of  the  suffer- 
ing Apostle  of  human  liberty.  The  Legblature  of  Louisiana,  actu- 
ated by  a  peculiar  sense  of  indebtedness  to  the  author  of  their  ad- 
mission into  the  Republic,  immediately  passed  an  act  appropriating 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  be  placed  at  his  (iisposal.  The  Legislature 
of  South  Carolina,  it  is  believed,  did  the  same.  Various  schemes 
were  proposed,  in  different  places,  in'all  which  the  leading  object  ap- 
peared to  be,  how  to  bestow  their  bounty  so  as  to  give  least  pain  to 
the  delicacy  of  his  feelings. 

But  Mr.  Jefferson  lived  to  derive  very  little  benefit  from  these  vd- 
untary  offerings  of  a  grateful  people,  and  none,  from  the  legislative 
provision  of  his  native  State.    His  health  had  been  impaired  by  a 
too  free  use  of  the  Hot  Spring  Bath  in  181S.     From  that  time  his 
indisposition  steadily  increased  until  the  spring  of  1826,  when  it  at- 
tained a  troublesome  and  alarming  violence,  giving  certain  indica- 
tiohs  of  a  gradual  approach  of  dissolution.    Of  the  issue  he  early 
seemed  perfectly  aware.    On  the  5th  of  June,  he  observed  to  a  fiiend 
that  '  he  doubted  his  weathering  the  present  summer.'    On  the 
24th  of  June,  his  disorder  and  weakness  having  reached  a  distress- 
ing point,  he  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  family  and  saw  his  phy- 
5?ician — Dr.  Dungleson  of  the  University.     On  this  occasion  he 
warned  a  friend,  who  came  to  s^e  him  on  private  business,  that 
"  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;"  and  expressed  with  regiet  his  only 
appreh^psion,  thai  "  he  could  not  hold  out  to  see  the  U^sed  Fourth 
.   of  July  ;"  that  he  had  called  in  a  physician,  and  to  gratify  his  fern- 
ily,  would  follow  his  prescriptions,  but  that  it  would  prove  unavail- 
ing— "  the  machine  had  vora  out  and  would  go  on  no  longer.'* 
On  the  same  day,  he  addressed  that  most  remarkable  letter  to  the 
Mayor  of  Washington,  copies  of  which,  elegantly  printed  and  flam- 
ed, adorn  the  mantle-pieces  of  many  of  the  private  dwellings  in  that 
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City,  and  the  walls  of  its  public  edifices.  This  was  the  last  letter 
he  ever  virrote,  and  surely  none  was  better  fitted  to  be  the  last,  for  it 
is  clearly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  among  those  of  its  extraor- 
dinary author. 

"  Respected  Sir, — The  kind  invitation  I  receive  from  you,  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Washington,  to  be  present  with 
them  at  their  celebration  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  American  In- 
dependence, as  one  of  the  surviving  signers  of  an  instrument  preg- 
nant with  our  own,  and  the  fate  of  the  world,  is  most  flattering  to 
myself,  and  heightened  by  the  honorable  accompaniment  proposed 
for  the  comfort  of  such  a  journey.    It  adds  sensibly  to  the  sufferings 
of  sickness,  to  be  deprived  by  it  of  a  personal  participation  in  the  re- 
joicings of  that  day.     But  acquiescence  is  a  duty,  under  circumstan- 
ces not  placed  among  those  we  are  permitted  to  control.     I  should 
indeed,  with  pecuUar  delight,  have  met  and  exchanged  there  con- 
gratulations personally  with  the  small  band,  the  remnant  of  that 
host  of  worthies,  who  joined  with  us  on  that  day,  in  the  bold  and 
doubtful  election  we  were  to  make  for  our  country,  between  submis- 
sion or  the  sword ;  and  to  have  enjoyed  with  them  the  consolatory 
fact,  that  our  fellow-citizens,  after  half  a  century  of  experience  and 
prosperity,  continue  to  approve  the  choice  we  made.     May  it  be  to 
the  world,  what  I  believe  it  will  be  (to  some  parts  sooner,  to  others 
later,  but  finally  to  all,)  the  signal  of  arousing  men  to  burst  the 
chains  under  which  monkish  ignorance  and  superstition  had  persua- 
ded them  to  bind  themselves,  and  to  assume  the  blessings  and  secu- 
rity of  self-government.    That  form  which  we  have  substituted,  re- 
stores the  free  right  to  the  unbounded  exercise  of  reason  and  free- 
dom of  opinion.     All  eyes  are  opened,  or  opening,  to  the  rights  of 
man.     The  general  spread  of  the  light  of  science  has  already  laid 
open  to  every  viev  the  palpable  truth,  that  the  mass  of  manlond 
has  not  been  born  with  saddles  on  their  backs,  nor  a  favored  few 
booted  and  spurred,  ready  to  ride  them  legitimately,  by  the  grace  of 
God.     These  are  grounds  of  hope  for  others.     For  ourselves,  let 
the  annual  return  of  this  day  for  ever  refresh  our  recollections  of 
these  rights,  and  an  undiminished  devotion  to  them. 

"  I  will  ask  permission  here  to  express  the  pleasure  with  which  I 
should  have  met  my  ancieQ(  neighbors  of  the  city  of  Washington 
and  its  vicinities,  with  whon^  I  passed  so  many  years  of  a  pleasing 
social  intercourse  ;  an  intercourse  which  so  much  relieved  the  anx- 
ieties of  the  public  cares,  and  left  impressions  so  deeply  engraved  in 
my  afTections,  as  never  to  be  forgotten.  With  my  regret  that  ill 
health  forbids  me  the  gratification  of  an  acceptance,  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive for  yourself,  and  those  for  whom  you  write,  the  assurance  of 
my  highest  respect  and  friendly  attachments.'^ 

On  the  28th  of  June,  a  friend  from  a  distance  visited  him  on  pri- 
vate business,  and  has  left  an  affecting  account  of  his  interview. 
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^'  As  I  approached  the  house,"  says  he,  ''  the  anxiety  and  distress 
visible  in  the  countenance  of  the  servants,  increased  the  gloom  of 
my  own  forebodings,  and  I-^ntered  it  under  no  little  agitation.  Af- 
ter the  object  of  my  call  was  made  known  to  Mra.  Randolph,  she 
told  me  that,  although  her  father  had  been  expecting  to  see  me,  he 
was  then  too  unwell  to  receive  any  one.  It  was  but  too  evident, 
that  the  fears  of  his  daughter  overballanced  her  hopes  ;  and  while 
sympathising  in  her  distress,  I  could  not  help  sighing  to  think  that, 
although  separated  from  him  only  by  a  thin  wall,  I  was  never  more 
to  behold  the  venerable  man,  who  had  entered  all  the  walks  of  pol- 
itics  and  philosophy,  and  in  all  was  foremost — and  to  whom  the 
past,  present  and  all  future  ages  are,  and  will  be  so  much  indebted. 
However,  Mrs.  Randolph  having  left  me,  to  attend  to  her  father,  soon 
returned,  and  observed  that  she  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  he 
could  not  see  me  ;  but  upon  her  casually  mentioning  my  arrival,  he 
had  desired  I  should  be  invited  into  his  chamber.  My  emotions  at 
approaching  Jeffersoris  dying  bed,  I  cannot  describe.  You  re- 
member the  alcove  in  which  he  slept     There  he  was  extended — 

• 

feeble,  prostrate  ;  but  the  fine  and  clear  expression  of  his  counten- 
ance not  at  all  obscured.  At  the  first  glance  he  recognized  me, 
and  liis  hand  and  voice  at  once  saluted  me.  The  energy  of  his 
grasp,  and  the  spirit  of  his  conversation,  were  such  as  io  make  me 
hope  he  would  yet  rally — and  that  the  superiority  of  mind  over  mat- 
ter in  his  composition,  would  preserve  him  yet  longer.  He  regret- 
ted that  I  should  find  him  so  helpless,  talked  of  the  freshet  then  pre- 
vailing in  James  river,  and  said  he  had  never  known  a  more  de- 
structive one.  He  soon,  however,  passed  to  the  University,  expa- 
tiated on  its  future  utility,  commended  the  professors,  and  expressed 
satisfaction  at  the  progress  of  the  students.  A  sword  was  suspend- 
ed at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  which  he  told  me  was  presented  to  him  by 
an  Arabian  Chief,  and  that  the  blade  was  a  true  Damascus.  At 
this  time  he  became  so  cheerful  as  to  ismile,  even  to  laughing,  at  a 
remark  I  made.  He  alluded  to  the  probability  of  his  death,  as  a 
man  would  to  the  prospect  of  being  caught  in  a  shower,  as  an  event 
not  to  be  desired,  but  not  to  be  feared.  Upon  proposing  to  with- 
draw, I  observed  that  I  would  call  to  see  him  again.  He  said, 
*  well  do,  but  you  will  dine  here  to  day.*^  To  this  I  replied,  *  I 
proposed  deferring  that  pleasure  imtil  he  got  better.'  He  waved 
his  hand  and  shook  his  head  with  som^  impatijen^,  saying,  emphat- 
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ically,  *you  mtist  dine  here,  my  sickness  makes  no  difference.'    I 
consented,  left  him,  and  never  saw  him  more.'' 

During  the  four  or  five  days  remaining  to  him,  his  decay  was 
gradual,  but' visible.    Of  this  no  one  was  more  conscious  tlian  him-- 
self;  yet  he  retained,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  existence,  the  same 
serene,  decisive,  and  cheerful  temper,  which  had  marked  his  event- 
ful history.    He  often  recurred  with  spirit  and  animation  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  expressed  his  hope  that  "  the  State  would  not  now 
abandon  it"    He  spoke  of  the  changes  which  he  feared  would  be 
made  ih  it ;  of  his  probable  successor  as  Rector ;  of  the  services  he 
had  rendered  to  his  native  State ;  and  counselled  and  advised  as  to 
his  private  affairs.     Upon  being  unusually  ill  for  a  short  time,  he  ob- 
served very  cheerfully,  "  Well  Doctor,  a  few  hours  more  and  the 
struggle  will  be  over."    He  called  in  his  family,  and  conversed 
cahnly  and  separately  with  each  of  them.     To  his  daughter  he  pre- 
sented a  small  morocco  case  which  he  requested  her  to  open  imme- 
diately after  his  decease.     On  opening  the  case  it  was  found  to  con- 
tain an  elegant  and  affectionate  strain  of  poetry  "  on  the  virtues  of 
Ills  dutiful  and  incomparable  daughter."    When  the  3d  of  July  ar- 
rived, upon  enquiring  with  some  solicitude  the  day  of  the  month) 
he  expressed  a  fervent  desire  to  hve  till  the  next  day,  that  ''he  might 
breathe  the  air  of  the  fiftieth  anniversai'y,  when  he  would  joyfully 
sing,  with  old  Simeon,  Nunc  Dimittas,  Domine"    In  the  few 
short  intervab  of  delirium  which  occurred,  his  mind  relapsed  to  the 
age  of  the  Revolution,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  that  period.    He 
talked,  in  broken  sentences,  of  the  Committees  of  Safety,  and  the 
rest  of  that  great  machinery,  which  he  imagined  to  be  still  in  mo- 
tion.    One  of  his  exclamations  was,  "  Warn  the  Committee  to  be 
on  their  guard,"  and  he  instantly  rose  in  his  bed,  with  the  help  of 
his  attendants,  and  went  through  the  act  of  writing  a  hurried  note. 
Bui  his  reason  was  almost  constantly  in  her  seat,  when  the  great 
topics  on  which  he  dwelt,  were  the  happiness  of  his  only  and  belov- 
ed child,  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  the  advent  of  the  approach- 
ing" anniversary. 

When  the  morning  of  that  day  came,  he  appeared  to  be  thor- 
oug'hly  inipressed,  as  if  preternaturally,  that  he  should  not  hve 
through  it,  and  only  expressed  a  desire  that  he  might  survive  until 
M  id-day.  He  seemed  perfectly  at  ease,  being  wiUing  to  d  ie.  When 
he  Doctor  entered  his  room,  he  said,  "  Well  Doctor,  you  see  I  am 
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here  yet."  His  disorder  being  checked,  a  friend  eiqpressed  a  hope 
of  anieodment.  His  reply  was,  "  that  the  powers  of  nature  were 
too  much  exhausted  to  be  rallied."  On  a  member  of  his  family  ob- 
serving that  he  was  better,  and  that  the  Doctor  thought  so,  he  lis- 
tened with  evident  impatience,  and  said,  ''Do  not  imagine  for  a  mo- 
ment that  /  feel  the  smallest  solicitude  as  to  the  result."  He  then 
calmly  gave  directions  for  his  funeral,  expressly  forbidding  all  pomp 
and  parade,  when,  being  answered  by  a  hope  that  it  would  be  long 
ere  the  occasion  would  require  their  observance,  he  asked,  with  a 
smile,  "  Do  you  think  I  fear  to  die  ?'  A  few  moments  after,  he 
called  his  family  and  friends  around  his  bed-side,  and  uttered  dis- 
tinctly the  following  sentence :  "  I  have  done  for  my  country,  and 
for  all  mankind,  all  that  I  could  do,  and  I  now  resign  my  soul, 
without  fear,  to  my  God,  my  daughter  to  my  country."  These 
were  the  last  words  he  articulated — his  last  solemn  declaratioQ  to 
the  world — his  dying  fwill  and  testament,  bequeathing  bis  most 
precious  gifts,  to  his  God,  and  to  his  country.  All  that  was  heard 
from  him  afterwards,  was  a  hurried  repetition,  in  indistinct  and 
scarcely  audible  accents,  of  his  favorite  ^aculation.  Nunc  Dimiif 
idSj  Domine — I^nc  Dimittcis,  Domine.  He  sunk  away  imper- 
ceptibly, and  breathed  his  last,  without  a  struggle  or  a  murmur,  at 
ten  minutes  before  one  o'clock,  on  the  great  Jubilee  of  American 
Liberty — the  day,  and  htmr  too,  on  which  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence received  its  final  reading,  and  the  day,  and  hour,  on 
which  he  prayed  to  Heaven  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  depart. 
Astonishing  coincidence  *.  wonderful  euthanasia !  Was  not  the 
hand  of  God  most  affecUngly  displayed  in  this  event,  as  if  to  add 
another,  and  a  crowning  one,  to  the  multiplied  proofe  of  His  special 
superintendence  over  this  happy  country?  On  the  anniversary  of 
a  day  the  most  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  mankind — on  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  that  momentous  day — on  a  day,  too,  which 
his  own  great  work  had  rendered  thus  momentous — at  the  identi- 
cal moment,  when,  fifty  years  before,  he  was  engaged  in  repeating 
its  sublime  and  eternal  truths,  for  the  final  adoption  of  his  country, 
— and  in  merciful  fulfilment  of  his  last  earthly  prayer,  he  closed  his 
eyes  in  patriot  ecstacy,  amidst  the  thunders  of  artillery,  and  the 
lightnings  of  impassioned  declamation,  flashing  from  every  temple, 
and  the  hosannas  of  a  congregated  nation,  uniting  with  one  voio6 
in  proclaiming  the  assurances  of  his  immortality !    The  like  felicit'^ 
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ous  combination  has  never  happened  in  the  world — ^no,  nor  can  it 
ever  happen,  may  be  ahnost  said  with  certainty.    Few  of  the  mir- 
acles recorded  in  the  sacred  writings,  are  more  conspicuous  or  unpos- 
iflg.  Mark  again — what  did  not  escape  the  wonder  and  the  record  of 
the  anxious  spectators  of  the  scene — ^the  extraordinary  protraction 
of  physical  existence,  manifested  in  the  last  moments  of  Mr.  Jef^ 
fersoD,  as  if  to  render  the  coincidence  more  strikingly  and  beautiful- 
ly complete.    At  8  o'clock,  P.  M.  on  the  3d  of  July,  his  physician, 
of  whose  eminence  it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak,  pronounced 
that  he  might  be  expected  to  cease  to  Uve,  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
from  that  time.    Yet  he  Uved  seventeen  hours  longer,  without  any 
evident  pain,  or  suffering,  or  restlessness ;  with  sensibility,  con- 
sciousness, and  intelligence,  for  much  more  than  twelve  hours  of 
the  time ;  and  at  last  gradually  subsided  into  inanimation  like  a 
lamp  which  had  shone  throughout  a  long,  dark  night,  spreading  far 
its  beneficent  rays,  and  had  continued  to  burn  enough  to  usher  in 
broad  day  light  upon  mankind.    His  desire  to  see  the  noon-tide  of 
the  National  Jubilee  was  thus  wonderfully  fulfilled,  contrary  to  the 
expectations  of  all  around  him.     Surely,  a  life  so  precious  and  il- 
lustrious, should,  if  possible,  be  rendered  more  estimable,  more  sa- 
cred, in  contemplation  of  the  incomprehensible  felicity  of  his  death. 
Never  was  this  nation  more  profoundly  impressed  than  by  the 
occurrence  of  this  event.    When  the  first  shock  of  the  inteUigence 
was  over,  the  silent  emotions  of  amazement  yielded  to  interjection- 
al  exclamations  from  every  tongue,  of  mingled  surprise,  admiration, 
and  awe.     Instead  of  being  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  calamity,  there 
was  not  a  heart  which  did  not  feel  a  thrill  of  raptiflre  at  the  miracu- 
lous beauty  of  such  a  death.     Friend  met  friend  in  mournful  pleas- 
ure, and  interchanged  feUcitations,  broken  with  ejaculations  of  won- 
der, on  the  signal  manifestation  of  the  hand  of  heaven  in  our  afiairs. 
Business  was  suspended,  from  town  to  town,  as  the  intelligence 
spread  through  the  country;  the  minute  guns  were  fired,  the  bells  all 
sounded  a  funeral  note,  the  flags  of  the  shipping  fell  half  mast,  and 
every  demonstration  of  profound  feeling,  spontaneously  co-operated 
in  marking  with  reverence  the  impressive  occasion.    Yet,  while  the 
nation  was  heaving  with  the  first  agitations  of  the  shock,  the  report 
of  the  death  of  his  venerable  co-adjutor  of  duincy,  but  five  hours 
after,  on  the  same  day,  came  li)s:e  a  second  bolt  from  the  same  Super- 
intending Hand,  to  confirm  and  redouble  the  awful  solenmity  of  the 
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moment.  Dying  also  in  the  same  mighty  spirit,  with  the  last  woTds, 
*'  Independence  forever^^  and  "  Jefferson  survives^^ — the  one  the 
Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  other  its  great 
champion  and  defender  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  and  both  the  only 
two  survivors  of  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  that  instru- 
ment,— another  and  powerful  confirmation  was  added,  that '  Heav- 
en itself  mingled  visibly  in  the  jubilee  celebration  of  American  Lib- 
erty, hallowing  anew  the  day  by  a  double  apotheosis.'  They  were 
amiable  and  glorious  in  their  lives  ;  in  death  they  could  not  be  di- 
vided. It  was  indeed  a  fit  occasion  for  the  deepest  public  feeling 
Happening  singly,  each  of  these  events  was  felt  as  supernatural ; 
happening  together,  the  astonishment,  with  the  evidence,  was  ren- 
dered two  fold,  and  almost  overwhelming. 

In  a  private  memorandum,  found  among  some  other  obituary  pa- 
pers of  Mr.  Jeflferson,  was  the  suggestion,  that  in  case  any  memori- 
al of  him  should  ever  be  thought  of,  a  small  gmnite  obelisk  should 
be  erected,  with  the  following  inscription  : 

Here  lies  buried 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 

Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 

Of  the  Statutes  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom, 

And  Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Volumes  of  panegyric  could  never  convey  so  adequate  an  idea  of 
unpretending  greatness,  as  is  contained  in  this  brief  and  modest 
epitome  of  all  the  splendid  achievments  of  a  long,  and  arduous,  and 
incessantly  useful  Ufe ! 
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